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Thursday,  February  18,  1993. 
ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
WITNESSES 

KEITH  J.  COLLINS,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  ECONOMICS 
JOHN  E.  LEE,  JR.,  ADMINISTRATOR,  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
STEPHEN  B.  DEWHURST,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  want  to  apologize  for  being  late.  It  turns  out  I 
have  a  conflict  with  the  Whip's  meeting  Thursday  mornings.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  reschedule  it  in  the  future.  We  would  like  to  wel- 
come, on  behalf  of  the  Economic  Research  Service,  Mr.  Keith  Col- 
lins, Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics;  Dr.  John  Lee,  the 
Administrator  of  ERS;  and,  of  course  Steve  Dewhurst  is  back  with 
us  again. 

Your  statement  will  be  included,  in  its  entirety,  in  the  record. 
Please  proceed,  and  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  summarize 
or  highlight  your  statement. 

ECONOMIC  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Collins.  We  are  delighted  to  be  back  so  soon.  Today  we  have 
the  heads  of  our  Economic  Agencies  to  discuss  their  programs. 

I  have  no  statement  to  make  but  I  would  perhaps  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  young  people  in  the  room  start  by  just  reading  a  short 
quote,  and  it  is  a  quote  that  always  makes  me  feel  good.  It  is  one 
that  is  probably  familiar  to  you.  It  comes  from  the  130-year-old 
statutory  language  that  created  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
defined  its  mission,  and  it  reads  like  this. 

It  is,  and  I  quote  "hereby  established,  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, designs  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  general  and  compre- 
hensive sense  of  the  word." 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Wasn't  it  a  President  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  who 
said  that? 

Mr.  Collins.  Indeed  it  was.  And  in  fact  that  was  a  paraphrase 
from  a  speech  that  George  Washington  made  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation,  which  called  for  the  creation  of  a  board  on  ag- 
riculture. 
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The  USDA's  mission  has  changed  dramatically  since  1862,  but 
the  agencies  you  will  hear  from  this  morning  are  still  involved  in 
that  fundamental  mission  of  acquiring  and  diffusing  information. 

The  first  agency  you  will  hear  from  is  the  Economic  Research 
Service.  Dr.  John  Lee  on  my  right  is  the  Administrator  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service.  Their  charge  is  to  provide  information  and 
analysis  on  world  and  U.S.  agriculture  and  rural  people  and  rural 
communities.  And  Dr.  Lee  will  tell  you  more. 

ERS  MISSION  AND  PROGRAM 

Dr.  Lee.  Thank  you. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  and  talk 
to  you  about  the  Economic  Research  Service.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  submit  the  written  statement  for  the  record 
and  make  a  few  comments  that  excerpt  from  that. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Fine.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Lee.  Since  we  don't  have  a  specific  budget  at  this  point  to 
talk  about,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  talk  a  little  bit  about  who  we 
are.  Since  there  are  a  number  of  new  Members  on  the  committee, 
and  if  I  could  talk  a  bit  about  the  mission  and  purpose  and  content 
of  what  we  do  in  the  Economic  Research  Service. 

The  mission  of  the  Economic  Research  Service  is  to  provide  to 
policymakers,  farmers,  and  other  people  the  economic  information 
they  need  to  make  decisions  to  improve  the  performance  of  agricul- 
ture, performance  as  it  is  affected  by  policies  being  made  by  the 
Congress  or  USDA,  decisions  that  are  being  made  by  individual 
farmers  or  by  consumers,  whoever.  Our  job  is  to  get  the  informa- 
tion coming  out  of  our  research  and  analysis  out  there  to  the 
people  who  use  it,  wherever  they  are,  so  that  they  can  make  better 
decisions  and  thereby  improve  the  performance  of  the  sector  and 
improve  the  well-being  of  all  the  people  associated  with  it. 

We  do  that  through  a  variety  of  programs  and  things  that  we  do, 
and  I  will  talk  a  bit  about  those.  We  are  unique.  There  is  no  other 
research  organization  that  has  responsibility  for  addressing  com- 
prehensive economic  problems  facing  agriculture,  the  food  indus- 
try, natural  resources,  and  rural  America  from  a  national  perspec- 
tive. 

Together  with  our  sister  agencies,  the  National  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics Service  and  the  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board,  we  pro- 
vide the  information  base  on  which  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber 
system  operates. 

Our  small  staff  is  stretched  thin  across  a  broad  front  of  issues 
that  are  critical  to  national  policy  making,  to  management  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  to  the  ongoing  operation  of  America's  food  and  agri- 
culture business.  While  the  influence  of  what  ERS  does  is  perva- 
sive, the  agency  itself  is  not  very  highly  visible  to  the  public,  and 
many  people  don't  know  that  we  exist  or  what  we  are  about. 

We  have  a  staff  of  669  full-time  employees  in  four  major  research 
program  divisions:  459  of  these  people  are  economists,  mostly  agri- 
cultural economists,  and  35  are  other  social  scientists.  Those  459. 
economists  are  about  45  percent  of  the  Department's  famous  1,000 
economists.  We  have  other  staff,  clerks,  and  support  staff.  We  also 


provide  113  people  to  other  agencies  of  the  Department,  mainly  our 
Economics  Management  Staff,  which  is  our  central  support  staff. 

ERS  BUDGET 

We  have  a  budget  in  fiscal  1993  of  $58.7  million.  That  is  the 
same  budget  we  had  in  fiscal  1992.  We  have  made  some  small 
downsizing  adjustments  to  take  care  of  pay  increase  and  other  in- 
flationary costs,  as  we  have  been  doing  somewhat  over  the  1980s. 
We  are  accustomed  to  downsizing.  We  have  about  200  people  fewer 
today  than  when  I  became  administrator  in  1981,  and  that  was 
about  200  people  fewer  than  they  had  in  the  agency  in  the  decade 
prior  to  that. 

Nevertheless,  we  feel  like  we  have  handled  that  downsizing  very 
well,  that  we  are  very  efficient,  and  we  probably  are  able  to  do 
more  and  do  it  better  today  with  the  staff  we  have,  partly  because 
of  the  upgrading  of  the  skills  of  the  staff,  than  was  able  to  be  done 
earlier. 

ERS  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK  ANALYSIS 

If  I  might  talk  a  moment  about  the  programs,  one  of  the  things 
we  do  is  put  out  what  is  called  commonly  in  the  trade,  situation 
and  outlook  analyses.  That  is  designed  to  provide  intelligence  and 
analysis  of  current  conditions,  both  near  term  and  longer  term,  in 
agricultural  markets  and  food  markets.  This  analysis  explains 
what  the  market  situation  is,  why  the  markets  are  what  they  are, 
and  what  the  prospects  are  for  the  future. 

This  information  is  very  widely  used  and  is  sort  of  a  bread-and- 
butter  kind  of  information  for  us.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
uses  ERS's  situation  and  outlook  analysis  to  monitor  and  adjust  the 
operation  of  farm  programs.  For  example,  the  setting  of  commodity 
loan  rates,  the  setting  of  acreage  production  percentages,  begins 
with  the  ERS's  analyses  of  crop  prospects  for  the  year  in  question. 

In  every  State  and  in  every  county  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  extension  agents  who  are  using  ERS's  situation  and  outlook  re- 
ports this  month  and  every  month.  Many  of  the  States  have  been 
cut  back  on  their  extension  staffs,  in  particular  their  State  level 
specialists,  who  once  did  their  own  analysis  of  market  prospects 
within  the  States.  Now  the  States  depend  primarily  very  heavily 
on  ERS  analyses  that  they  can  tailor  to  local  conditions. 

So  we  do  service  those  people  out  in  the  universities  and  the 
county  extension  offices  and  State  offices.  As  I  said,  this  is  more 
critical  now  that  they  have  had  cutbacks  in  staff. 

Many  farm  magazines  and  newspapers  and  other  media  feature 
outlook  material  that  comes  basically  out  of  ERS  analysis.  You 
pick  up  your  favorite  farm  magazine,  there  will  be  a  page  in  there 
that  says,  soybeans  or  corn  or  wheat  or  whatever,  that  will  contain 
some  situation  and  outlook  analysis.  Regardless  of  whose  name  is 
on  the  byline  there,  the  fundamental  analysis  came  out  of  ERS. 

I  was  coming  up  in  the  elevator  the  other  morning  and  men- 
tioned that  I  was  coming  to  the  hearings,  I  asked  the  young  lady 
standing  on  the  elevator  with  me,  "Do  you  happen  to  have  in  your 
office  any  clips  or  anything  like  that  that  you  know  of  people  draw- 
ing on  what  we  do,  whether  or  not  our  name  is  associated  with  the 


article?"  She  came  back  a  few  minutes  later  and  had  this  big  pile.  I 
said,  "You  must  have  been  anticipating  this  kind  of  request." 

But  it  is  simply  a  reflection  that,  again,  this  information  is  per- 
vasively used  whether  or  not  our  name  is  associated  with  it.  Farm 
and  commodity  organizations  also  depend  very  heavily  on  ERS's 
analysis  of  production,  consumption,  price,  and  export  forecasts. 

The  program  is  unique  in  another  way.  We  not  only  look  at  indi- 
vidual commodities  but  also  we  put  those  things  together  in  a  way 
so  we  have  an  integrated  picture  of  the  whole  farming  sector  so  we 
can  look  at  things  like  the  farm  income,  like  the  well-being  of  the 
sector.  We  also  look  at  the  longer  term.  We  put  together  analyses 
that  draw  in  the  best  expertise  we  have  on  foreign  countries,  on 
individual  commodities,  on  farm  income,  on  environmental  issues. 

Those  people  bring  their  expertise  and  their  analytic  capabilities 
together,  and  we  put  together  five-year  and  10-year,  longer-term 
prospects.  And  those  longer-term  prospects  underlie  the  depart- 
ment's budgeting  process,  has  improved  that  budgeting  process  and 
makes  better  estimates  for  the  longer  term-future.  That  is  used  in 
analysis  related  to  the  GATT,  to  the  NAFTA,  and  things  like  the 
1990  farm  bill  discussions.  That  basic  starting  point,  that  basic  un- 
derlying baseline  is  the  point  of  departure  for  departmental  analy- 
ses. That  comes  out  of  the  ERS  program. 

SERVICE  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES 

The  agency  also  provides  a  lot  of  direct  service  to  the  other  agen- 
cies, particularly  the  program  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. For  example,  last  year,  just  as  a  few  samples,  we  were  in- 
volved in  developing  profitable  farm  practices  that  would  go  into 
the  water  quality  initiative.  We  conducted  a  large  multi-year  grain 
quality  study  for  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  to  look  at 
the  cost  and  benefits  of  improving  the  quality  of  grain.  That  has 
been  a  big  controversial  issue. 

We  have  been  doing  regulatory  impact  analyses  of  food  labeling 
proposals,  providing  analytical  backup  to  the  implementation  of 
Endangered  Species  Act,  conducting  interagency  studies  to  look  at 
grazing  fees — impact  of  grazing  fees  on  use  of  public  lands  and  esti- 
mating what  those  fees  probably  should  be. 

We  did  a  series  of  studies  on  looking  at  ethanol  and  other  kinds 
of  alternative  uses  of  agricultural  products.  And  we  have  done  a 
number  of  other  studies  for  other  agencies.  Our  analysis,  for  exam- 
ple, is  used  to  set  beef  import  quotas.  We  estimate  how  much  com- 
mercial butter  and  cheese  is  displaced  by  the  food  donation  pro- 
grams. So  it  is  pervasive,  people  throughout  the  department  draw- 
ing on  our  analyses  to  carry  out  their  work. 

Our  work  is  also  heavily  used  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  GAO,  and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  as  they  re- 
spond to  congressional  requests.  We  get  many,  many  dozens  of  calls 
from  those  offices  for  backup  to  support  what  they  are  doing  for 
you. 

INFORMATION  TO  POLICY  MARKETS 

As  I  said,  we  also  are  directly  servicing  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess of  the  Secretary.  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  now  have  a  broader 


array  of  programs  they  have  to  manage,  much  broader  than  was 
the  case  100  years  ago. 

ERS  has  the  unique  responsibiUty  of  fulfilUng  the  Department's 
economic  needs  to  undergird  all  of  those  programmatic  decisions  of 
the  department,  particularly  the  economic  information  needs.  We 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  the  capacity  to  develop  the  basic  infor- 
mation and  to  assess  the  impacts  on  farmers,  on  consumers,  on  the 
environment,  on  rural  people,  and  the  overall  economy  in  a  com- 
prehensive, objective  and  timely  manner. 

A  couple  of  examples.  I  mentioned  the  commodity  situation  and 
outlook  work  already.  But  in  the  area  of  food  safety,  we  support 
FSIS  and  APHIS  rulemaking  with  economic  analysis  of  benefit  and 
cost  and  the  distribution  of  the  effects  of  the  rulemaking  processes. 

We  assist  in  developing  research  information  to  respond  to  the 
concern  of  the  public  about  chemical  and  microbial  contamination. 
Our  assistance  ranges  from  estimating  the  economic  impact  of 
changes  in  poultry  inspection  to  analyzing  the  effects  of  the  De- 
partment's new  food  safety  strategies. 

We  cooperate  with  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 
and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  to  collect  information  on 
the  use  of  agrochemicals  in  food  production  and  marketing,  and  we 
are  responsible  for  doing  follow-up  cost-benefit  analysis. 

We  provide  assistance  in  the  area  of  domestic  food  assistance  and 
nutrition,  for  example,  in  doing  cost-benefit  analysis  of  nutrition  la- 
beling— and  a  whole  host  of  programs  in  that  area  now. 

And  in  rural  development,  the  Secretary  has  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  lead  Federal  rural  development  efforts.  The  capacity  to 
generate  research  information  to  help  the  Secretary  shape  Federal 
rural  development  efforts  exists  mainly  within  ERS. 

I  should  say  also  that  the  Governors  Association  and  the  regional 
rural  development  groups  out  in  the  country  also  look  primarily  to 
ERS  as  the  information  base  for  their  actions  in  the  area  of  rural 
development.  That  means  we  play  a  critical  role  here  in  underlying 
any  strategic  efforts  that  are  developed  in  this  area. 

In  the  area  of  water  quality  and  pesticide  use,  we  play  a  critical 
role. 

Trade  strategies:  The  GATT  and  the  NAFTA,  we  are  the  only 
source  in  the  U.S.  Government  of  in-depth  trade  policy  analysis  on 
economic  information  from  foreign  countries.  As  a  result,  we  play  a 
key  role  in  providing  analysis  of  strategic  options  to  U.S.  officials 
involved  in  trade  negotiations.  There  was  some  discussion  of  that 
by  Mr.  Collins  a  couple  of  days  ago. 

In  the  area  of  food  aid  and  development  assistance,  our  analysis 
of  the  agricultural  and  food  service  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
useful  to  the  government  to  sort  out  what  our  policy  should  be 
toward  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
Africa  as  they  face  droughts.  Basically  ERS  people  provide  esti- 
mates and  work  directly  with  AID  in  the  process.  These  are  just 
some  examples  of  some  of  the  things  that  we  do  in  servicing  the 
department,  and  the  public. 


ERS  FUNDED  SURVEYS 

We  do  fund  some  surveys  in  addition  to  the  funds  that  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Statistics  Service  has  relating  to  farm  cost  and 
returns.  That  is  the  data  that  provides  us  the  estimates  of  farm 
income,  of  cost  of  production,  and  of  estimates  of  the  well-being 
and  financial  vulnerability  of  farmers  in  the  farm  sector. 

Our  data  provides  the  only  survey  on  prices  of  farmland,  for  ex- 
ample, and  we  have  Post-Farmgate  Pesticide  and  Chemical  Use 
Surveys  and  Water  Quality  Surveys  that  provide  data  on  the 
impact  of  regulations  on  chemical  use. 

ERS  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

We  have  a  host  of  economic  indicators,  things  we  publish,  like 
the  cost  of  production,  land  values,  earnings  for  non-metro  people 
and  rural  people,  food  consumption,  world  trade. 

There  are  several  dozen  basic  economic  indicators  that  are  regu- 
larly calculated  and  published  by  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
and  these  are  widely  used.  They  are  used  by  the  administration,  by 
the  Congress,  and  by  agencies  that  service  you.  These  indicators  in 
effect  constitute  a  great  deal  of  what  the  American  people  feel  that 
they  know  about  American  agriculture.  The  numbers  that  are  com- 
monly used,  how  many  people  are  fed  by  one  farmer,  et  cetera.  All 
these  things  come  out  of  the  USDA  and  ERS  analyses. 

ERS  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

We  have  a  research  program.  That  provides  the  backup  for  the 
staff  analyses  and  for  the  economic  indicators.  At  one  time  that 
constituted  half  of  our  resources,  doing  research  to  feed  the  part 
that  goes  into  the  outreach  and  into  direct  use.  As  the  demand  for 
specific  analysis  and  staff  work  and  situation  outlook  work  has 
grown,  and  our  staff  has  shrunk  in  size,  now  only  about  30  to  35 
percent,  roughly  a  third  of  our  staff,  are  there  building  the  future 
capital  to  feed  that  outreach  process. 

ERS  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

We  do,  though,  link  up  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  universities 
so  that  we  don't  duplicate  anything  they  are  doing,  so  that  we  are 
in  contact  with  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  Purdue  and  all  the  other  places.  We  know  those  people; 
our  people  are  reviewing  their  work.  We  not  only  know  their 
work  so  we  don't  duplicate  it,  but  we  draw  on  that  work  as  we  do 
staff  work  and  other  kinds  of  analysis.  We  also  try  to  influence 
what  they  do. 

ERS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Moreover,  we  have  strong  linkages  with  international  research 
organizations  so  that,  for  example,  we  can  leverage  our  own  re- 
sources. To  give  you  an  example,  we  are  quite  interested  in  what  is 
happening  to  changing  productivity  in  a  number  of  countries  in  the 
world  that  compete  with  us,  or  that  might  be  importers.  What  we 
have  done  is  work  with  the  research  groups,  the  economic  research 
groups  in  those  countries,  show  them  how  to  calculate  these  esti- 


mates,  and  then  let  them  use  their  resources  to  do  it  and  provide 
the  results  to  us.  That  way  we  leverage  our  resources  many  times 
over.  We  do  that  in  many  areas  of  research,  out  in  the  universities 
and  other  places.  We  are  trying  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
our  own  resource,  and  it  also  keeps  us  in  touch  with  these  major 
research  centers  around  the  United  States  and  around  the  world  so 
we  have  the  benefit  of  what  they  do. 

Again,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  expound,  too  long,  I  know, 
on  the  work  of  the  Economic  Research  Service.  You  might  gather,  I 
am  sort  of  gung-ho,  enthusiastic  about  our  agency.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  outfit.  I  feel  a  little  bit  like  a  company  commander  who  has 
been  in  combat  with  his  troops.  I  have  been  there  with  them,  and 
they  are  a  hell  of  a  good  gang,  and  they  are  a  hard-working  group. 

ERS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

We  are  very  happy  to  work  with  Members  of  this  committee. 
And  as  we  face  the  future  and  make  priority  decisions,  we  appreci- 
ate the  input  of  this  group.  We  need  that  to  guide  what  we  would  do. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  for  any  information  or  assist- 
ance we  can  provide. 

I  have  ascertained  that  your  offices  will  be  regularly  provided 
copies  of  some  of  the  key  periodicals  such  as  Agricultural  Outlook, 
which  is  a  monthly  publication,  and  the  other  key  ones  that  pro- 
vide information,  for  example,  on  what  is  happening  in  rural  areas, 
rural  conditions  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  have  a  one-page 
flyer  that  we  send  to  your  offices  each  week  that  lists  all  of  our 
recent  analyses  and  reports  that  your  staff  can  ask  for,  and  we  will 
be  more  than  happy  to  send  them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Clerk's  note. — Mr.  Collins'  biography  appears  on  page  46.  The 
Administrator's  statement  appears  on  pages  47  through  61.  The 
budget  justifications,  which  were  received  on  May  10,  1993,  appear 
on  pages  62  through  85.] 

BUDGET  CUTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you. 

We  just  received  word  this  morning  of  the  proposal  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  some  reductions  in  spending  to  your  agency.  Are 
you  prepared  at  this  time  to  comment  on  those  proposals? 

Dr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  that  rumor.  I  have  not  seen 
the  budget.  The  only  thing  I  would  say  is  that  if  what  I  have  heard 
is  so,  it  will  be  a  major  cut.  However,  we  are  prepared  to  take  a 
look  at  what  we  would  do  with  an  agency  approximately  25  percent 
smaller  than  what  we  are  now,  and  to  sort  out  the  priorities. 

We  will  approach  that  the  same  way  we  approached  downsizing 
in  the  past,  and  that  is  to  sort  out  what  is  really  most  essential  to 
American  agriculture  and  this  committee,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  these  are  things  we  will  focus  on  and  do  them  as  well 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  will  a  25-percent  reduction  affect  the  mission 
of  your  agency? 

Dr.  Lee.  It  would  reduce  the  amount  of  economic  information 
and  analysis  we  provide. 
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COMPUTER  CAPABILITY 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Perhaps  after  you  have  had  time  to  analyze  the 
President's  proposals,  we  might  have  you  back  to  talk  about  the 
changes  you  envision. 

The  next  question  is  just  one  of  my  own  curiosities.  How  would 
you  assess  the  computer  capability  of  your  agency  at  this  moment? 

Dr.  Lee.  It  is  in  reasonably  good  shape.  We  have  gradually  shift- 
ed over  to  a  linked  PC-based  system  so  that  we  have  been  able  to 
get  off  of  the  large  scale — mainly  off  of  the  large-scale  computers 
in  Kansas  city  and  other  places  so  we  don't  have  to  pay  these 
charges.  That  has  greatly  increased  our  efficiency  and  enabled  indi- 
vidual researchers  to  draw  information  from  data  pools  wherever 
they  exist  within  the  agency. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  because  we  have  had  to  take  money  out 
of  salaries  because  we  have  had  no  funds  specifically  allocated  for 
that  purpose.  We  had  hoped  to  get  a  shot  in  the  arm,  assistance  on 
that.  That  is  not  in  the  cards,  so  we  will  continue  to  do  the  best  we 
can  with  the  resources  we  have.  But  I  think  we  are  in  reasonably 
good  shape  in  that  regard. 

CROP  INSURANCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Over  the  course  of  the  last  couple  of  years,  last  two 
fiscal  years,  there  have  been  continuing  references  to  a  report 
which  ERS  is  doing  on  reforming  crop  insurance.  In  fact,  at  last 
year's  hearing,  it  is  my  understanding  you  told  us  the  report  was 
in  its  final  stages.  Has  it  reached  its  final  stage? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir.  That  report  is  done  and  was  submitted  to  the — 
I  think  we  sent  a  copy  to  OMB. 

Mr.  CoLUNS.  I  don't  think  it  has  been  published  yet,  but  it  is 
complete  and  clear. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  We  have  been  waiting  with  bated  breath  for  three 
fiscal  years. 

Dr.  Lee.  We  finished  a  preliminary  study  earlier  and  this  is  the 
final  study.  That  study  has  been  completed,  as  Mr.  Collins  says  it 
has  been  cleared,  and  I  will  go  back  and  check  on  the  progress  of 
it,  and  we  will  get  it  to  you. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  It  will  probably  end  up  in  paperback  before  we  see 
the  hard-bound  version.  If  you  could  send  it  up,  we  would  appreci- 
ate it. 

Dr.  Lee.  We  will  send  each  Member  of  the  committee  a  copy. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  information  is  too  lengthy  for  reprint.  A 
copy  is  retained  in  Committee  files.] 

FOOD  SAFETY 

Mr.  Durbin.  During  last  year's  hearing,  you  discussed  the  redi- 
rection of  $1.7  million  of  existing  funds  to  enhance  your  work  in 
the  Department's  Food  Safety  Initiative.  At  that  time,  you  were  in 
the  process  of  determining  where  this  amount  was  going  to  come 
from.  Has  this  redirection  of  funds  taken  place?  If  so,  tell  us  specif-^ 
ically  where  this  money  came  from. 

Dr.  Lee.  We  were  able  to  redirect  nearly  that  amount.  The  base 
program  in  FY  1992  was  $1.15  million  and  the  FY  1993  program  is 


$2.71  million,  representing  an  increase  of  $1.56  million  from  inter- 
nal redirection.  This  was  achieved  by  "taxing"  other  program  areas 
based  on  relative  priorities  at  the  margin.  One-third  was  raised  by 
reducing  natural  resource  and  production  agriculture  inputs  pro- 
grams, one-fourth  by  reducing  commodity  analysis  programs,  one- 
fourth  by  reducing  rural  development  research  and  economic  indi- 
cators of  the  farm  sector  programs,  and  one-sixth  by  reducing 
international  trade  programs. 

PESTICIDE  DATA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  was  the  total  amount  your  agency  spent  on 
the  pesticide  data  program  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  what  do  you 
plan  to  spend  in  fiscal  year  1993? 

Dr.  Lee.  In  FY  92,  ERS  spent  $1,873  million  on  the  Pesticide 
Data  Program  (PDP);  planned  spending  in  FY  93  is  unchanged.  I 
will  provide  background  information  on  the  PDP  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Pesticide  Data  Program  (PDP)  provides  pesticide  residue  and  use  data  that 
will  help  determine  risk  assessments,  set  pesticide  tolerances,  and  assess  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  alternative  pest  management  strategies.  This  database  will  permit 
Federal  agencies  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively  to  food  safety  concerns.  ERS's 
role  in  the  Program  (with  NASS)  is  to  assist  in  the  design  and  collection  of  pesticide 
use  data.  ERS  participates  in  developing  the  Vegetable  Chemical  Use  and  Economic 
Surveys,  the  Fruit  and  Nut  Surveys,  and  the  Cropping  Practice  Surveys. 

ERS  works  jointly  with  NASS  to  develop  and  provide  statistically  reliable  state 
level  estimates  of  agricultural  chemical  usage  on  food  crops;  collect  economic  input 
data  linking  chemical  use  with  economic  characteristics  of  U.S.  farms;  and  coordi- 
nate Pesticide  Data  Program  activities  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  to  meet  their  needs  for  risk 
assessments,  tolerance  setting,  and  focused  residue  sampling. 

ERS  works  with  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS)  to  link  pesticide  resi- 
due sampling  data  with  farm  and  marketing  pesticide  use  data  to  identify  potential 
risk-reducing  strategies. 

Within  the  Pesticide  Data  Program,  ERS  is  also  responsible  for  analyzing  the  ef- 
fects of  alternative  pest  control  strategies  on  crop  yields  and  food  quality;  evaluating 
changes  in  production  costs  associated  with  alternative  pest  control  practices;  esti- 
mating the  demand  for  food  quality  characteristics;  establishing  the  relationship  be- 
tween production  and  marketing  practices  and  pesticide  residue  levels;  and  assess- 
ing the  economic  impact  of  alternative  pest  control  policies  on  consumers. 

ERS's  efforts  have  focused  on  the  production  aspects  of  pest  management.  ERS's 
research  has  examined  the  demand  for  and  adoption  of  pest  control  practices  by  pro- 
ducers. We  have  looked  at  the  demand  for  conventional  practices,  alternative  prac- 
tices recommended  and  subsidized  by  the  SCS  and  ASCS  under  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  (ACP)  and  the  Water  Quality  Incentive  Program  (WQIP)  and 
the  demand  for  new  and  innovative  strategies.  Using  data  from  the  PDP,  ERS  has 
examined  the  determinants  of  the  adoption  of  alternative  pest  management  strate- 
gies by  vegetable  growers.  We  have  examined  the  demand  for  agricultural  chemicals 
and  the  substitutability  of  the  chemicals  with  other  (management)  practices  in  the 
Corn  Belt.  We  have  also  examined  the  relationship  between  cotton  production, 
chemical  use  and  water  quality. 

Planned  efforts  using  the  PDP  data  include  identifying  factors  that  influence  the 
adoption  of  alternative  production  and  pest  management  practices;  measuring  the 
productivity  of  pesticides  on  major  field  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  determin- 
ing the  geographic  distribution  of  pesticide  use,  their  environmental  impacts  and 
economic  consequences  of  pesticide  use  change. 

FOOD  SAFETY  SEMINAR 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  1991  you  initiated  a  Food  Safety  Seminar  Series 
to  bring  in  outside  researchers  to  discuss  their  methodology  and 
findings,  to  foster  interaction  with  others  working  on  food  safety, 
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and  to  communicate  current  food  safety  research.  Did  you  continue 
this  series  in  1992? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  we  continued  the  ERS  Food  Safety  Seminar  Series 
through  1992  and  the  series  will  continue  through  1993.  I  will  pro- 
vide for  the  record  a  list  of  seminars  held  in  1992. 

[The  information  follows:] 

"Food  Safety:  Property  Rights  and  Risks  to  Subpopulations,"  by  Richard  Williams 
Jr.  of  the  FDA. 

"Cosmetic  Impacts,  Pesticide  Risks  and  Produce  Quality:  How  Are  They  Relevant 
to  Consumers  Decisions?"  Young  Sook  Eom,  Clark  University  and  V.  Kerry  Smith, 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

"Valuing  Food  Safety  Using  the  Contingent  Valuation  Method,"  Jordan  Lin,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

"Valuing  Consumer  Benefits  When  They  Hold  Misperceptions  About  Risks," 
David  Lynch,  Mary  Washington  College. 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  AND  MONITORING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  Committee  on  your  activities  regarding 
nutrition  education  and  monitoring. 

Dr.  Lee.  ERS  analyzes  factors  affecting  food  expenditures,  food 
consumption,  food  choices  and  nutrition.  This  information  is  used 
by  the  food  industry  to  help  understand  market  trends  and 
changes.  Recently,  we  have  conducted  research  to  measure  the 
impact  of  diet/health  awareness  on  food  choices  and  nutrient 
intake.  This  information  is  needed  to  evaluate  nutrition  education 
efforts  to  modify  food  choices  and  dietary  practices.  Research  has 
also  been  undertaken  to  assess  the  implications  for  agriculture  if 
consumers  made  adjustments  in  their  diets  to  follow  the  Dietary 
Guidelines. 

ERS  is  working  closely  with  other  USDA  agencies  to  improve  the 
evaluation  of  nutrition  education  programs. 

In  the  area  of  nutrition  monitoring,  ERS  is  responsible  for  one  of 
the  five  major  nutrition  monitoring  components  of  the  National 
Nutrition  Monitoring  System  established  by  Congress  in  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act  of  1990.  ERS 
develops  estimates  of  supply,  use,  and  per  capita  consumption  for 
over  200  agricultural  commodities.  This  information  is  published 
annually  in  "Food  Consumption,  Prices,  and  Expenditures."  This 
information  is  used  by  the  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 
to  calculate  the  nutrient  content  of  the  nation's  food  supply. 

FOOD  SUPPLY  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Dr.  Lee,  from  this  information,  can  you  tell  us  what 
have  been  the  trends  over  the  years? 

Dr.  Lee.  In  1991,  Americans  used  an  average  of  112  pounds  of  red 
meat,  58  pounds  of  poultry,  and  15  pounds  of  fish  and  shellfish 
(equivalent  boneless)  per  capita.  That's  20  pounds  less  red  meat,  24 
pounds  more  poultry,  and  3  pounds  more  seafood  per  capita  than  in 
1970. 

Annual  per  capita  use  of  eggs  declined  25  percent  between  1970 
and  1991,  from  309  eggs  to  231. 

The  aging  of  the  baby  boomers  brought  a  5.5-gallon  decline  since 
1970  in  annual  per  capita  use  of  beverage  milk  to  25.7  gallons  in' 
1990.  The  trend  toward  lower  fat  milks  was  pronounced;  in  1970, 
per  capita  use  was  25.4  gallons  of  whole  milk  and  5.8  gallons  of 
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lowfat  or  skim;  by  1990,  its  use  was  10.5  gallons  of  whole  milk  and 
15.2  gallons  of  lowfat  and  skim.  However,  Americans  used  1  per- 
cent more  milkfat  per  person  in  1990  than  in  1970  because  of  their 
yen  for  cheese  (per  capita  use  rose  13.3  pounds  during  1970-90,  to 
24.7  pounds)  and  cream  products  (per  capita  use  rose  2.2  pounds,  to 
7.1  pounds). 

Per  capita  use  of  soft  drinks  increased  75  percent  during  the 
same  period,  to  42.5  gallons  in  1990,  and  per  capita  use  of  beer  in- 
creased 30  percent,  to  24  gallons. 

Growing  interest  in  healthy  eating  and  convenience,  significant 
growth  in  in-store  and  retail  bakeries,  the  mainstreaming  of  ethnic 
foods,  and  a  host  of  new  products  spurred  a  36-percent  increase  in 
annual  per  capita  use  of  flour  and  cereal  products  from  1970-1990. 

Per  capita  use  of  fresh  potatoes  declined  26  percent  from  1970  to 
1990,  while  consumption  of  frozen  potatoes  nearly  doubled,  to  25 
pounds  per  person  (retail  weight)  in  1990.  1990  was  the  first  year  in 
which,  on  a  farm-weight  basis,  use  of  potatoes  for  freezing  sur- 
passed fresh  market  use.  In  contrast,  total  per  capita  use  of  16 
other  major  commercial  fresh  vegetables  in  1990  was  25  percent 
above  the  1970  level.  Fresh  fruit  use  gained  similarly. 

Total  per  capita  use  of  caloric  sweeteners  increased  18  pounds 
(dry  basis),  or  15  percent,  during  1970-91,  from  121  pounds  to  139 
pounds.  By  1991,  low-calorie  use  was  about  24  pounds  per  person  in 
sugar-sweetness  equivalent,  accounting  for  about  15  percent  of 
overall  sweetener  use,  compared  with  5  percent  in  1970. 

FOOD  CONSUMPTION,  PRICES,  AND  EXPENDITURES  REPORT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  submit  a  copy  of  the  latest  report  for  the 
record. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  a  copy  of  "Food  Consumption, 
Prices,  and  Expenditures,  1970-90"  (Statistical  Bulletin  No.  840, 
August  1991). 

[Clerk's  note. — The  report  is  too  lengthy  for  reprint.  A  copy  is 
retained  in  Committee  files.] 

WIC  FOOD  basket  COSTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  last  year's  hearing,  you  described  some  work  you 
were  doing  in  helping  FNS  develop  a  model  for  forecasting  and 
monitoring  WIC  food  basket  costs.  What  is  the  status  of  this  effort? 

Dr.  Lee.  A  statistical  model  for  forecasting  WIC  food  basket  costs 
has  been  developed  and  evaluated.  A  draft  report  detailing  this 
effort  was  completed  and  sent  out  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice (FNS)  for  public  comment.  Currently,  ERS  and  FNS  are  revis- 
ing the  report  to  address  the  concerns  raised  in  the  public  com- 
ments. A  final  report  will  be  delivered  to  Congress  in  the  third 
quarter  of  FY  1993. 

AGRICHEMICAL  DATABASE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  reestablishment  of  an  agri- 
chemical  database? 

Dr.  Lee.  In  1990  and  1991,  ERS  supported  NASS  in  the  collection 
of  chemical  use  information  on  8  major  field  crops,  25  vegetable, 
and  15  fruit,  nut  and  berry  crops.  Over  40,000  personal  interviews, 
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representing  over  210,000  cropland  acres,  were  conducted  to  obtain 
detailed  usage  of  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and  related  practices.  This 
database  provides  state  level  estimates  of  acres  treated,  application 
rates,  and  number  of  treatments  per  acres  for  each  nutrient  and 
pesticide  active  ingredient  applied  to  the  crop.  The  database  also 
contains  timing  and  method  of  application  information  along  with 
information  on  related  practices  such  as  tillage,  crop  rotation,  and 
scouting. 

The  1992  surveys  include  the  annual  surveys  of  field  crops  and 
an  expanded  survey  of  vegetables.  The  1992  vegetable  survey  was 
expanded  from  4  states  in  1990  to  14  states  in  1992  and  will  repre- 
sent almost  all  commercial  vegetable  crops  produced  in  the  tJ.S. 
Plans  for  1993  include  continuation  of  the  annual  survey  and  a 
repeat  survey  of  fruit,  nut,  and  berry  crops. 

I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  list  of  reports  based  on  the  agri- 
chemical  data  base  which  have  been  released. 

[The  information  follows:] 

USDA,  Agricultural  Chemical  Usage,  1990  Field  Crops  Summary,  National  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  Service  and  Economic  Research  Service,  AgCh  1(91),  March  1991. 

USDA,  Agricultural  Chemical  Usage,  1990  Vegetables  Summary,  National  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  Service  and  Economic  Research  Service,  AgCh  1(91),  June  1991. 

USDA,  Agricultural  Chemical  Usage,  1990  Vegetables  Summary,  California,  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Statistics  Service  and  Economic  Research  Service,  AgCh  1(92), 
June  1992. 

USDA,  Agricultural  Chemical  Usage,  1991  Field  Crops  Summary,  National  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  Service  and  Economic  Research  Service,  AgCh  1(92),  March  1992. 

USDA,  Agricultural  Chemical  Usage,  1991  Fruits  and  Nuts  Summary,  National 
Agricultural  Statistics  Service  and  Economic  Research  Service,  AgCh  1(92),  June 
1992. 

USDA,  Agricultural  Chemical  Usage,  1992  Field  Crops  Summary,  National  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  Service  and  Economic  Research  Service,  AgCh  1(93),  Planned  for 
release  March  18,  1993. 

HISTORY  OF  USDA  SINCE  1961 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  "History  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Since  1961"  was  expected  to  be  released  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Has 
this  document  been  released,  what  type  of  information  does  it  con- 
tain, how  many  copies  were  printed,  what  was  the  cost  to  produce 
this  document,  how  many  have  been  sold,  and  what  is  the  sales 
price? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  "History  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Since 
1961"  has  not  been  released,  but  it  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  a 
book-length  history  of  the  Department  covering  its  institutional 
history  and  programs.  The  expected  printing  will  be  5,000  copies. 
Printing  cost  estimates  have  ranged  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  with  a 
projected  sales  price  of  between  $13  and  $20  per  copy. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCILS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  As  a  result  of  the  President's  Rural  Development 
Initiative  of  1990,  eight  State  Rural  Development  Councils  have 
been  created  to  better  plan  and  manage  rural  development  in  each 
state.  Do  all  states  plan  to  establish  these  Councils? 

Dr.  Lee.  As  of  February  19,  1993,  28  States  have  joined  the  origi- 
nal eight  by  signing  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — the  first  step  in  establishing  a 
State  Rural  Development  Council.  Eight  other  States  and  three  ter- 
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ritories  are  in  the  process  of  scheduling  a  meeting  to  sign  MOUs. 
Thus,  44  States  and  three  territories  currently  have  Councils  or  are 
working  toward  establishing  them. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  effective  have  they  been  in  promoting  and  de- 
veloping our  rural  areas? 

Dr.  Lee.  As  most  Councils  are  still  in  the  process  of  getting  un- 
derway, it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  clear  conclusions  about  their 
success  in  promoting  rural  development.  Even  the  eight  Councils 
that  have  been  functioning  for  over  two  years  have  invested  most 
of  their  energies  to  date  in  the  process  of  organizing  collaborative 
partnerships  among  the  Federal,  State,  local  and  tribal  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  and  have  not  yet  had  much  impact  on 
rural  development  action  programs.  Nonetheless,  an  assessment 
conducted  by  researchers  at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
(USC)  in  1991  concluded  that  the  eight  pilot  Councils  were  begin- 
ning to  establish  the  foundation  for  a  more  comprehensive,  cooper- 
ative, and  effective  approach  to  rural  development.  Currently,  ERS 
has  a  cooperative  agreement  with  USC  to  conduct  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  assessment  of  the  State  Council  efforts  over 
the  next  18  months. 

DATA  PRODUCT  SALES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year  you  provided  the  Committee  with  a  list  of 
all  data  base  products  available  through  user  fees,  the  number  of 
requests  made  for  each  product,  and  the  sales  price  for  fiscal  years 
1990-1991.  Please  provide  this  same  information  for  fiscal  year 
1992. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  will  submit  the  requested  information  about  our  data 
products  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
Standard  Data  Product  Sales,  FY  1992 


Stock  Number  and  Title 

86003   Dry  Beans  &  Peas 

86005   Policy  Impact  Codes 

A- -1974  nomnetro  definition 
B--1983  nonmetro  definition 

86010   Farm  Real  Estate  Values 

86012  Fertilizer  Use  &  Price  Statistics 

86013  PLA80  &  Other  Concessional  Exports 

86014  Food,  Beverages,  &  Tobacco  Expenditures 

A--5.25"  disks 
B--3.5"  disks 

86015  Rural  Fire  Protection 

86016  Farm  Machinery  Statistics 

87011  Agricultural  Outlook  Yearbook 

87012  Value  of  Land  &  Buildings  Per  Acre 

87013  Feed  Grain  Data  by  States 

87014  Farm  &  Ranch  Irrigation,  1984 
87015B  Foreign-owned  Agricultural  Land 
87017  U.S.  &  State  Agricultural  Profiles 

88002  Fresh  Fruit  Prices  &  Marketing  Spreads 

88003  USSR  Grain  Harvesting  Progress 

88004  USSR  Grain  Seeding  Progress 

88006  Weather  in  U.S.  Agriculture 

A- -All  States  &  Farm  Regions 
B--17  Western  States 
C--21  Central  States 
D--20  Northeastern  States 
E--17  Southern  States 
F--10  Farming  Regions 

88007  Feed  Grain  Yearbook 

A- -5. 25"  disks 
B--3.5"  disk 

88008  Wheat  Yearbook 
A- -5. 25"  disks 
B--3.5"  disk 

88009  Fresh  Veg.  Prices  &  Marketing  Spreads 

88010  National  Financial  Summary 

A- -5. 25"  disks 
B--3.5  "  disk 

88011  Plant  Protection  &  Quarantine  Data 

88012  State  Financial  Summary 

A--5.25"  disks 
B--3.5"  disks 

88013  Rural  Development 

A- -5. 25"  disks 
B--3.5"  disks 


User 
Fee 

$45 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

85 
35 
25 
35 

45 
45 
55 
35 
25 
45 
35 
25 
25 

95 
45 
45 
45 
45 
35 

45 
25 

45 
25 
35 

45 
25 
35 

95 

35 

65 
35 


Orders 
FY1992 


4 
10 
16 
13 

6 

0 
8 
1 
8 

9 
10 
9 
1 
2 
1 
6 
4 
2 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18 
2 

9 
3 
7 

1 
5 
3 

0 
11 

0 
11 
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Stock  Number  and  Title 


88014  Census  of  Agriculture  County  Profiles 

A- -Northeast 
B- -North  Central 
C-  -South 
D- -West 

88015  Caribbean  Fruits  &  Vegetables 

A- -5. 25"  disks 
B--3.5"  disks 

88016  USSR  Agricultural  Trade 

A--1986 
B--1987 
C--1988-89 

88017  Dynamics  of  Land  Use  Change,  1970' s 

88018  Dynamics  of  Land  Use  Change,  I960' s 

A- -North  &  East 
B- -Southeast 
C--West 
D--Pacific 

88019  U.S. -USSR  Bilateral  Trade 

88020  USSR  Grain  Production 

88021  Exchange  Rates 

88022  Geographic  Distribution  of  Federal  Funds 

88023  USSR  Trade  Compendium 

89001  Rice  Yearbook 

89002  Oil  Crops  Yearbook 

89003  Major  Land  Uses 

89004  Cotton  &  Wool  Yearbook 

89005  Feed  Manufacturing 

89006  U.S.  Broiler  Industry 

89007  Poultry  &  Egg  Statistics 

A- -5. 25"  disks 
B--3.5"  disks 

89009  East  European  Agriculture 

89010  Ag.  Statistics  of  the  European  Community 

89011  Vegetable  Yearbook 

89012  Asia/Near  East  Agricultural  Trade 

89013  Rural  Public  Water  Systems 

89014  Cash  Receipts 

89015  Food  Consumption 

A- -5. 25"  disks 
B--3.5"  disk 

89016  State-level  Wheat  Statistics 

89017  Trade  Liberalization 

89018  Tobacco  Industry 

89019  Sugar  &  Sweetener  Yearbook 

89020  Agricultural  Statistics  of  E.  Europe  &  USSR 

89021  Rural/Urban  Continuum  Codes 

89022  Fruit  &  Nut  Yearbook 

89023  Irrigation  Production  Data  System 


User 

Orders 

Fee 

FY1992 

130 

1 

130 

1 

130 

2 

130 

1 

65 

2 

25 

5 

35 

1 

35 

2 

35 

2 

35 

2 

25 

1 

35 

1 

45 

2 

45 

1 

25 

4 

45 

16 

35 

9 

130 

0 

75 

6 

25 

18 

25 

16 

25 

8 

25 

9 

55 

7 

25 

11 

105 

2 

45 

12 

35 

1 

45 

2 

45 

17 

45 

1 

35 

1 

25 

5 

55 

0 

25 

16 

35 

4 

65 

5 

25 

5 

35 

10 

55 

6 

25 

14 

55 

6 

45 

6 

16 


Stock  Number  and  Title 


89024 


Trends  &  Indicators 


89025 
89026 
89027 
89028 
89029 
89030 
89031 
89032 
89D01 
90001 
90002 
90003 
90004 
90005 


90006 
90007 
90008 
90009 
90010 
90011 
90012 
90013 
90014 
90015 
90016 
90017 
90019 
90020 
90021 
90022 
90023 


World  Agriculture: 

A- -North  America 

B- -Central  America 

C--The  Caribbean 

D- -South  America 

E- -Western  Europe 

F- -Eastern  Europe  &  USSR 

G--Sub-Saharan  Africa 

H- -North  Africa  &  Middle  East 

I- -South  Asia 

J- -Southeast  Asia  &  Pacific  Islands 

K--East  Asia  &  PRC 

L- -Australia  &  New  Zealand 

M--EC-12 

N- -World  &  Regional  Data 
Costs  of  Production 
Production  &  Efficiency  Statistics 
USSR  Grain  Production  &  Procurement 
PS&DView 

U.S.  Watermelon  Industry 
U.S.  Trade,  1978-87 

Conservation  Reserve  Program  Statistics 
Dairy  Yearbook 
USDA  Outlays 
Agricultural  Water  Use 
Livestock  &  Dairy  Costs  of  Production 
USSR  Oilseeds 

Soil  Depletion  Estimates  Model 
Food  Spending  in  American  Households 

A- -5. 25"  disks 
B--3.5"  disks 
Price  Spreads  for  Beef  &  Pork 
U.S. /Pacific  Rim  Agricultural  Trade 
U.S.  Monthly  Cash  Receipts 
Producer  &  Consumer  Subsidy  Equivalents 
China:   Basic  Social  &  Economic  Indicators 
China:   Grain  Statistics 
China:   Fibers  &  Oilseeds  Statistics 
China:   Miscellaneous  Crop  Statistics 
China:   Livestock  Statistics 
China:   Agricultural  Inputs 
China:   Agricultural  Prices 
China:   Cost  of  Agricultural  Production 
China:   International  Agricultural  Trade 
China:   Rural  Banking  &  Finance 
China:   Income  &  Consumption 
"U.S.  Farm  Income 
Structural  Change  in  U.S.  Agriculture 


User 

Orders 

Fee 

FY1992 

25 

9 

45 

7 

45 

7 

55 

23 

65 

6 

45 

7 

135 

6 

85 

6 

45 

3 

65 

4 

45 

6 

25 

4 

55 

7 

55 

6 

25 

17 

35 

7 

25 

7 

25 

79 

35 

1 

135 

3 

65 

5 

25 

23 

25 

7 

25 

5 

45 

22 

65 

3 

25 

6 

55 

0 

35 

9 

25 

9 

45 

3 

25 

3 

55 

7 

25 

4 

35 

11 

25 

6 

25 

4 

25 

8 

25 

5 

25 

5 

35 

6 

25 

9 

25 

2 

25 

5 

35 

4 

35 

4 
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Stock  Number  and  Title 


90024 


90025 
91001 


91002 


91003 
91004 
91006 
91007 
91008 
91010 
91011 
91012 
91013 
91014 


91015 


91016 
91017 
91018 
92001 
92002 
92003 
92004 
92005 
92006 
92007 


Greenhouse  &  Nursery  Statistics 

A--5.25"  disks 

B--3.5"  disks 
Cash  Rents  for  U.S.  Farmland 
World  Agricultural  Trade  Flows 

A- -Food  Grains 

B--Feed  Grains 

C- -Soybean  Products 

D--Rape  &  Sunflower  Seed  &  Oil 

E'- -Tropical  Oils 

F- -Nonfood  Oilseed  Products 

G- -Peanut,  Maize,  &  Olive  Oil 
Americans  &  Food 

A- -Single  Copy 

B- -Educational  Discount  (10  copies) 

C- -Educational  Discount  (50  copies) 
U.S.  Food  Expenditures 
World  Red  Meat  &  Poultry  Consumption 
U.S.  Sugar  Statistical  Compendium 
U.S.  Live  Cattle  Imports 
Agricultural  Commodity  Output 
U.S.  Agricultural  Trade 
Potato  Statistics 
Beef  Packer  Analyzer 
Farm  Sector  Balance  Sheet 
U.S.  Vegetable  and  Melon  Production 

A- -Sweet  corn,  snap  beans,  broccoli 

B- -Leafy  green  vegetables 

C- -Potatoes,  root  vegetables 

D- -Tomatoes,  peppers,  and  cucumbers 

E- -Melons 

F--Dry  beans  and  peas 
U.S.  Fruit,  Nut,  and  Berry  Production 

A- -Tree  fruits 

B- -Subtropical  fruits 

C- -Citrus  fruits 

D--Tree  nuts 

E- -Berries 
U.S.  Greenhouse  and  Nursery  Production 
WATI/TS-View 

High-Value  Export  Indexes 

U.S.  Corn  and  Soybean  Weather/Prod.  Models 
Farm  Real  Estate  Taxes 

Farm  Sector  Balance  Sheet  by  Sales  Class 
U.S.  Vegetable  and  Melon  Farms 
U.S.  Fruit,  Nut,  and  Berry  Farms 
U.S.  Greenhouse  and  Nursery  Farms 
CALC 


User 

Orders 

Fee 

FY1992 

85 

0 

35 

5 

25 

6 

45 

6 

65 

4 

55 

5 

45 

3 

65 

0 

75 

0 

55 

0 

25 

4 

40 

2 

75 

1 

25 

8 

25 

11 

25 

17 

35 

8 

25 

5 

25 

7 

35 

13 

25 

14 

25 

12 

65 

6 

65 

2 

65 

1 

65 

6 

35 

3 

45 

2 

75 

2 

25 

1 

25 

1 

25 

1 

45 

0 

85 

4 

45 

33 

35 

6 

25 

11 

25 

2 

25 

5 

55 

3 

55 

0 

55 

1 

25 

1 
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Stock  Number  and  Title 


92008 


92010 
92011 


92012 
92013 
92014 

92015 
92016 
92017 
92018 


Weather  in  U.S.  Agriculture 
A- -5. 25"  disks 
B--3.5"  disks 

Tomato  Statistics 

SWOPSIM  Database 

A--VJorld  Model  Data  (33  countries/regions) 
B- -Aggregate  of  92011A  (11  countries/regions) 
C- -European  Model  (37  countries/regions) 
D--W.  Hemisphere  Model  (38  countries/regions) 
E--Asia  &  Pacific  Rim  (37  countries/regions) 
F- -Africa  Model  (38  countries/regions) 

SWOPSIM  ' 92 

State -level  Costs  of  Production 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Former  Soviet 
Republics 

Tobacco  Yearbook 

Processed  Food  Trade 

Acid  Rain 

Ozone 


User 

Orders 

Fee 

FY1992 

105 

0 

35 

13 

35 

0 

35 

1 

25 

1 

35 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

25 

2 

25 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

55 

0 

Total  Orders 


1,063 
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GLOBAL  FOOD  ASSESSMENT  REPORT 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  Agriculture  and  Trade  Analysis  Division  pro- 
duces an  annual  global  food  assessment  report  which  includes  anal- 
ysis of  food  aid  needs  for  certain  countries.  Tell  us  the  results  of 
your  1992  assessment. 

Dr.  Lee.  USDA's  Economic  Research  Service  in  its  annual 
"Global  Food  Assessment"  reported  a  significantly  higher  level  of 
global  food  needs  for  1992/93  than  for  the  previous  year.  The 
report  projected  total  needs  of  60  developing  countries  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  meeting  the  United  Nations'  minimum  nutritional 
standard  at  27  million  tons  of  grain  with  15.5  million  tons  needed 
for  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  These  estimates  took  into  account  these 
countries'  domestic  food  production  and  financial  capacity  to 
import  food. 

Foods  needs  calculated  on  the  basis  of  maintaining  per  capita 
consumption  at  a  constant  5-year  average  amounted  to  16  million 
tons  of  grain.  Both  estimates  are  far  greater  than  food  aid  receipts 
of  12  million  tons  in  1991/92.  Nearly  10  million  tons  were  needed 
in  the  36  countries  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  to  maintain  the  current 
consumption  level.  The  needs  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  were  estimat- 
ed at  nearly  60  percent  above  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Ethiopia  was  the  country  with  the  largest  food  aid  need  of  1.6 
million  tons.  Somalia  and  the  Sudan,  with  fewer  people,  had  food 
aid  needs  of  under  half  a  million  tons  each.  Somalia  needs  were 
about  70  kilograms  of  grain  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  maintain  its 
historic  consumption  level. 

Last  year's  drought  situation  in  Southern  Africa  resulted  in  seri- 
ous food  shortages  and  a  much  larger  amount  than  usual  of  food 
aid.  These  Southern  Africa  countries  required  a  very  large  increase 
in  food  aid  needs  totaling  4  million  tons,  almost  4  times  the  food 
aid  received  in  1991/92.  Drought  reduced  grain  production  by 
nearly  50  percent.  Output  of  corn,  the  region's  staple  crop,  dropped 
60  percent.  The  region's  traditional  surplus  producers,  South  Africa 
and  Zimbabwe,  commercially  imported  corn  in  large  quantities. 
One-third  of  Southern  Africa's  population  was  affected  by  the 
drought,  with  the  food  situation  most  critical  in  Malawi,  Zim- 
babwe, and  Mozambique. 

In  West  Africa,  lower  crop  output  occurred  in  most  countries,  es- 
pecially for  those  along  the  coast  where  rainfall  was  below  normal. 
Food  aid  needs  for  1992/93  were  1.7  million  tons.  Although  sub- 
stantial carryover  stocks  existed  from  199rs  good  harvest,  many 
countries  in  the  region  lacked  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
transfer  these  stocks  to  the  low-income  groups. 

In  North  Africa,  needs  were  greatest  in  Morocco  where  drought 
caused  grain  output  to  fall  sharply  from  the  record  1991  crop. 

Food  aid  needs  for  the  11  Latin  American  countries  included  in 
the  report  were  estimated  at  2.5  million  tons  of  grain  for  1992/93. 
This  quantity  was  30  percent  above  last  year's  receipts. 

The  six  countries  of  South  Asia  imported  an  estimated  5  million 
tons  of  grains  commercially,  allowing  the  region  to  replenish  de- 
pleted stocks.  Food  aid  needs  for  1992/93  were  estimated  at  2.6  mil- 
lion tons,  about  the  same  level  as  average  receipts  during  the  last  5 
years. 
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U.S.  FOOD  COMPANIES  IN  EC 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year  you  provided  the  Committee  with  a  list  of 
all  U.S.  food  companies  located  in  the  EC.  Has  this  list  changed?  If 
so,  how? 

Dr.  Lee.  Certainly  the  top  10  U.S.  food  companies  in  the  EC  have 
not  abandoned  the  EC  and  to  our  knowledge  neither  have  any  of 
the  other  U.S.  food  companies  nor  are  they  likely  to.  The  changes 
that  have  occurred  are  due  to  ranking  U.S.  food  companies  by 
amount  of  sales.  We  do  know  that  U.S.  food  companies  have  ex- 
panded their  operations  in  the  EC.  I  am  submitting  a  table  that  in- 
dicates the  degree  of  U.S.  food  companies'  EC  expansion  since  the 
EC  accounts  for  about  75  percent  of  U.S.  food  companies  sales 
abroad.  The  table  indicates  that  U.S.  food  company  affiliates  in  for- 
eign countries  with  sales  over  $250  million  increased  their  sales  by 
23  percent  from  1991  to  1992. 

An  update  of  the  list  of  companies  we  provided  last  year  is  not 
possible  because  each  company  would  have  to  be  interviewed  di- 
rectly. Company  annual  reports  do  not  distinguish  overseas  sales 
by  region. 

[The  information  follows:] 

TOTAL  U.S.  FOOD  SALES  FROM  SELECTED  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

[$US  1,000] 

p„m,,,m.  „,..,„  foreign  sales        Foreign  sales        Percent 

Company  name  1991-1992  1990-1991  change 

Philip  Morris/GF-Kraft 9,297,000  7,388,000  25.8 

I      Coca  Cola 7,401,314  6,260,000  18.2 

MM/Mars 4,000,000  2,362,500  69.3 

CPC 3,880,600  3,458,900  12.2 

Pepsico 3,571,600  3,071,000  16.3 

Heinz 2,378,965  2,305,802  3.2 

Kellogg's 2,375,600  2,137,600  11.1 

Sara  Lee 2,210,503  1,935,401  14.2 

Quaker  Oats 1,867,900  1,652,900  13.0 

Archer  Daniels  Midland 1,854,836  1,935,401  -4.2 

Campbell  Soup 1,774,000  1,747,850  1.5 

Ralston  Purina 1,700,000  1,600,050  6,2 

ConAgra 1,687,400  520,918  223.9 

Dole 1,436,000  1,016,690  41.2 

Borden 1,350,881  1,220,488  10.7 

RIR/Nabisco 1,200,000  669,990  79.1 

Anheuser  Busch 830,328  608,016  36.6 

General  Mills 776,400  375,185  106.9 

Multifoods 500,800  447,351  11.9 

Wm.  Wrigley 421,057  433,701  -  2.9 

Hershey's 332,718  207,067  60.7 

W.R.  Grace 329,400  136,980  140.5 

Pet  Inc 308,567  409,904  -  24.7 

McCormick ....; 290,000  256,500  13.1 

Totals 51.775,869       42,158,794  22.8 

Source:  ERA  database 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Where  did  last  year's  list  come  from? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  original  list  was  part  of  a  one-time  study  that  was. 
done  in  1989-90.  Information  came  from  a  firm-level  data  based  de- 
veloped through  North  Central  Regional  Project  NC-194  coordinat- 
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ed  at  Ohio  State  University.  It  would  require  significant  resources 
to  repeat  the  study.  While  we  can  update  the  list  of  firms  that  have 
affiliates  in  the  EC  and  can  indicate  the  total  EC  sales  of  all  such 
affiliates,  with  a  two-year  lag,  EC  sales  by  individual  firm  affiliate 
are  not  available. 

EC's  PLAN  ON  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  EC's  plan  to  eradicate 
foot-and-mouth  disease  within  its  borders? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  European  Community's  (EC)  commitment  to  eradi- 
cate foot-and-mouth  disease  (FMD)  and  other  serious  livestock  dis- 
eases within  its  borders  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  free  movement 
of  animals  and  animal  products  within  the  borders  of  the  EC  pur- 
suant to  forming  a  single  European  market.  The  last  outbreak  of 
FMD  in  the  EC  was  in  1989. 

The  EC  has  prohibited  vaccination  for  FMD  in  an  effort  to  bring 
all  member  states  to  a  level  of  FMD  control  approaching  that  prac- 
ticed in  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  and  Ireland.  These  coun- 
tries, forgoing  the  use  of  FMD  vaccine,  have  eradicated  infected 
animals  to  control  FMD.  The  last  vaccination  for  FMD  in  the  EC 
occurred  in  August  1991  in  Italy. 

All  member  states  of  the  EC  accept  one  another  as  free  of  FMD. 
The  EC  accepts  the  concept  of  "regionalization"  and  has  proposed 
specific  measure  for  managing  FMD.  Regionalization  in  the  EC 
means  that  in  the  event  of  an  FMD  outbreak,  an  area  surrounding 
the  outbreak  would  be  isolated  and  the  disease  eradicated  without 
interrupting  trade  between  disease-free  areas.  The  areas  affected 
by  a  disease  outbreak  would  be  defined  geographically  and  epide- 
miologically  and  would  not  necessarily  conform  to  political  borders. 
The  EC  will  apply  the  regionalization  concept  to  third  countries  as 
well.  Regionalization  is  also  an  objective  of  the  current  GATT 
round  and  NAFTA. 

The  United  States  has  been  free  of  FMD  since  1929  and,  to  pro- 
tect this  status,  rigorously  regulates  imports  of  live  ruminants  and 
swine  and  the  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  meat  thereof,  from  coun- 
tries not  explicitly  recognized  as  FMD-free.  To  date,  the  United 
States  recognizes  only  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  and  Ireland 
as  FMD-free  EC  member  states.  USDA's  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  published  proposals  in  the  U.S.  Federal  Register 
on  October  19,  1992,  to  recognize  Spain,  and,  on  January  5,  1993,  to 
recognize  the  Netherlands  as  FMD-free.  A  legislative  moratorium 
has  delayed  action  to  Spain's  application  and  comments  are  being 
taken  on  the  Netherlands's  application  until  March  8,  1993.  France 
has  applied  to  the  United  States  to  be  recognized  as  FMD-free,  but 
a  proposal  has  not  yet  been  published.  Japan  is  expected  to  follow 
the  U.S.  lead  in  recognizing  the  FMD-free  status  of  EC  member 
states. 

Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  France,  if  declared  FMD-free  by  the 
United  States,  would  have  special  restrictions  imposed  on  ship- 
ments of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  meat  of  ruminants  and  swine 
destined  for  the  United  States,  similar  to  restrictions  imposed  on 
shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark.  Special  restric- 
tions are  imposed  on  some  countries  recognized  by  the  United 
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States  as  FMD-free  because  they:  supplement  their  national  meat 
supply  by  importing  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  ruminants  or 
swine  from  countries  infected  with  FMD  or  rinderpest;  have  a 
common  land  border  with  such  countries;  or  import  ruminants  or 
swine  from  such  countries  under  conditions  less  restrictive  than 
would  be  acceptable  for  importation  into  the  United  States. 

EC's  UNIFIED  MARKET 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  give  us  an  update  on  the  status  of  the  EC's 
plan  to  create  a  single  unified  market  and  how  it  affects  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. 

Dr.  Lee.  To  date  there  has  not  been  any  substantial  effect  on 
U.S.  food  and  agricultural  exports  to  the  EC  as  a  result  of  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  internal  EC  borders  on  January  1,  1993.  As  ex- 
pected, the  EC  largely  completed  adoption  of  all  directives  that 
would  affect  the  rules  and  regulations  affecting  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  trade  by  January  1,  1993.  Also,  as  expected,  implemen- 
tation of  EC  rules  and  regulations  at  the  member  state  level  has 
lagged — only  72  percent  of  the  directives  had  been  implemented 
into  all  member  states'  national  legislation  by  the  January  1  dead- 
line. Consequently,  much  of  the  regulation  of  intra-  and  extra-EC 
trade  is  being  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

The  EC  is  planning  on  evaluating  the  status  of  the  Single 
Market  in  July  of  this  year.  The  EC  has  also  stated  that  food  im- 
ports into  the  EC  will  have  to  meet  EC  health  and  safety  standards 
by  June  of  this  year  but  this  will  not  be  done  systematically  at  ex- 
ternal borders.  Inspections  are  carried  out  at  the  retail  level  and 
have  not  cause  any  problems  for  U.S.  imports  nor  are  any  expect- 
ed. 

The  United  States  has  met  with  the  EC  on  a  regular  basis  on 
health  and  safety  issues  and  it  is  still  not  clear  whether  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  food  and  agricultural  products  will  have  any  problems.  If 
there  are  problems  they  will  likely  occur  in  the  pesticide  tolerance 
area  where  the  EC  has  prepared  two  lists  of  tolerances  that  will  be 
imposed  sequentially.  The  first  list  is  in  the  EC  Council  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  adopted  until  summer.  The  next  list  has  not  been 
proposed  yet  but  has  been  drafted.  In  preparing  and  adopting  the 
lists  the  EC  takes  into  account  EC  and  non-EC  agricultural  prac- 
tices and  adopts  the  strictest  level  that  is  non-toxilogical. 

Other  areas  of  interest  to  the  United  States  include  regulations 
of  food  additives  and  organic  food  definitions.  Food  additive  regula- 
tions have  been  proposed  but  have  not  been  adopted  at  the  EC 
level  and  are  not  expected  to  be  adopted  until  1994.  The  EC  has 
adopted  an  organic  food  law  and  has  given  the  United  States  a 
grace  period  of  one  year  in  order  to  be  in  compliance. 

COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  REPORT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Commission  on  Agricultural  Workers  was 
scheduled  to  release  a  final  report  by  November  6,  1992.  Has  this 
report  been  released,  and  if  so,  what  were  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  Commission  on  Agricultural  Workers  released  its 
final  report  on  February  18,  1993.  I  am  providing  you  with  a  copy 


of  the  Executive  Summary  which  describes  the  Commission's  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  summary  is  too  lengthy  for  reprint.  A  copy 
is  retained  in  committee  files.] 

AGRICHEMICAL  USE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  Committee  as  to  what  you  are 
doing  and  what  conclusions  you  are  making  in  the  area  of  water 
quality  problems  associated  with  agrichemical  use. 

Dr.  Lee.  ERS  contributes  to  USDA's  Water  Quality  Program  in 
several  ways.  I  will  describe  the  contributions,  in  detail,  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Chemical  Use  Surveys,  conducted  annually  by  NASS  with  funding  and  assist- 
ance from  ERS,  collect  data  used  to  identify  state  level  chemical  use  and  to  assess 
long-term  trends  in  chemical  usage.  This  is  the  only  database  of  its  kind,  and  is  in 
great  demand  by  policy  makers  in  USDA,  EPA,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  States. 
The  Area  Study  Surveys  (conducted  in  cooperation  with  NASS,  USGS,  and  SCS)  are 
designed  to  provide  the  information  needed  to  understand  the  impact  of  chemicals 
on  the  Nation's  waters  and  on  U.S.  farmers.  Using  the  Area  Studies,  ERS  will 
evaluate  the  economic  and  environmental  effects  of  several  water  quality  related 
policies  to  provide  legislators  and  the  public  with  the  information  needed  under  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  and  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  data  collection  efforts  contribute  to  the  ERS  research  program.  ERS  research- 
ers are  currently  evaluating  the  potential  economic  impacts  of  various  economic  and 
regulatory  instruments  designed  to  improve  water  quality.  For  example,  ERS  is 
evaluating  the  economic  impacts  on  the  agriculture  sector  of  alternative  manage- 
ment options  for  the  herbicide  atrazine,  which  is  widely  found  at  various  levels  in 
surface  waters  in  the  midwest.  A  ban  on  atrazine  in  the  midwest  would  reduce  farm 
income.  Ongoing  research  is  evaluating  management  strategies  that  would  mitigate 
the  need  for  further  controls  on  atrazine  use  and/or  economic  losses  to  producers  if 
controls  are  imposed. 

ERS  is  evaluating  point-nonpoint  trading  to  improve  water  quality.  Current  re- 
search is  identifying  waterbodies  that  would  benefit  from  point-nonpoint  trading. 
Several  coastal  watersheds  have  been  identified  (based  on  several  economic  and 
physical  factors)  as  candidates  for  successful  trading  programs  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  1990  Amendments  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

ERS  is  developing  a  method  to  identify  U.S.  cropland  vulnerable  to  high  nitrogen 
leaching.  An  index  was  developed  to  account  for  the  susceptibility  of  groundwater, 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  states  with  the  most  acres  of  cropland  suscepti- 
ble to  nitrogen  leaching  to  groundwater  are  Illinois,  Texas,  California,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio. 

ERS  research  shows  that  the  implementation  of  a  national  tax  on  fertilizer  use 
will  not  result  in  a  significant  reduction  in  the  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Taxing  fer- 
tilizer use  in  only  those  regions  most  vulnerable  to  groundwater  contamination  (tar- 
geted tax)  results  in  an  increase  in  nitrogen  use  and  soil  erosion  in  untaxed  regions 
as  commodity  production  shifts  away  from  taxed  regions  to  untaxed  regions. 

Other  research  indicates  that  environmental  damage  to  surface  and  groundwater 
posed  by  cotton  farming  may  be  reduced,  with  only  limited  effects  on  yield  and 
prices,  if  restrictions  on  agrichemical  use  or  production  are  applied  to  those  limited 
areas  most  vulnerable  to  water  quality  problems.  The  study  highlights  the  impor- 
tance of  targeting  pollution-prevention  programs  to  attain  the  most  cost-effective  en- 
vironmental goals. 

ERS  is  also  conducting  research  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  USDA's  water  quality 
program,  which  is  based  on  education,  technical  assistance,  research,  and  cost-shar- 
ing. This  research  will  provide  policymakers  with  information  on  the  effects  of 
water-related  policies  on  farm  income,  prices,  trade,  and  Government  costs. 

WATER  QUALITY  PROGRAM  RESEARCH 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  USDA's  water  quality  program  research  complete? 
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Dr.  Lee.  Several  research  products  are  underway  or  planned.  A 
preliminary  evaluation  of  the  economic  and  water  quality  impacts 
of  the  Hydrologic  Unit  Area  and  Demonstration  projects  has  been 
completed.  The  report  is  preliminary  because  the  full  effects  of 
these  programs  have  yet  to  be  realized,  and  only  5  of  the  90 
projects  were  studied.  A  second  research  project,  studying  the  effec- 
tiveness of  water  quality  practice  demonstration  projects,  will  be 
completed  in  1993.  An  economic  study  of  incentive  programs  for 
water  quality-improving  practices  will  be  completed  by  1994.  The 
Area  Study  project  and  ERS  research  on  technology  adoption  is 
providing  data  for  the  development  of  economic/water  quality 
models  of  agriculture  in  a  number  of  agriculture  regions  of  the  U.S. 
An  economic  evaluation  of  water  quality  policies  in  the  western  Corn 
Belt  will  be  completed  by  1994,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  water 
quality  program  for  the  entire  U.S.  in  1995. 

MINNESOTA  FARM  SURVEY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service— NASS— 
collected  data  on  on-farm  chemical  use  and  farm  financial  charac- 
teristics in  Minnesota.  Have  you  completed  analysis  of  the  informa- 
tion? What  did  you  find? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  Chemical  Use  and  Farm  Finance  Survey— CUFFS — 
is  a  pilot  study  designed  to  test  procedures  for  a  new  comprehen- 
sive multi-purpose  chemical  use  and  economic  survey.  The  Water 
Quality  and  Food  Safety  Initiatives  have  required  the  collection  of 
a  wide  variety  of  chemical  use  and  related  cropping  practice  data 
as  well  as  economic  data.  The  pilot  survey  addresses  new  and  exist- 
ing data  needs  by  integrating  both  sample  design  and  data  collec- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  improve  data  quality,  minimize  respondent 
burden,  and  increase  the  cost  effectiveness  of  our  data  collection  ef- 
forts. ERS  has  not  yet  received  the  data  because  NASS  is  still  ana- 
lyzing various  sampling  methods  and  performing  statistical  tests  to 
determine  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  CUFFS  relative  to 
the  other  survey  instruments  it  may  replace. 

ERS  and  NASS  have  prepared  an  extensive  set  of  criteria  that 
CUFFS  must  satisfy  before  we  proceed  with  CUFFS  on  a  broader 
scale.  Preliminary  results  from  NASS's  testing  suggest  that  CUFFS 
is  as  accurate  as  previous  survey  instruments. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  tell  the  Committee  what  work  you  did  in 
fiscal  year  1992  and  what  you  have  ongoing  in  fiscal  year  1993  re- 
lated to  findings  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Dr.  Lee.  ERS  provides  significant  resources  and  personnel  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  proposed  EPA  actions  on  farmers  through 
the  National  Agricultural  Pesticide  Impact  Assessment  Program 
NAPIAP.  Separate,  but  related  activities  that  ERS  is  involved  in 
are  the  Pesticide  Data  Program — PDP — and  the  Water  Quality  Pro- 
gram. The  PDP  provides  pesticide  use  and  residue  data  for  fruits, 
nuts  and  vegetables  and  are  designed  to  help  determine  risk  assess- 
ments, set  pesticide  tolerances  and  assess  the  economic  impact  of 
alternative  pest  and  nutrient  management  strategies.  ERS  coordi- 
nates with  NASS  on  the  design,  collection  and  analysis  of  these 
data.  ERS  is  also  involved  in  the  Water  Quality  Program  that  in- 
volves coordination  with  NASS  for  the  collection  of  pesticide  use 
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and  economic  data  for  field  crops.  These  data  are  used  for  an  ac- 
counting of  total  pesticide  and  fertilizer  use  by  farmers  nationally 
and  by  states  or  regions  and  evaluating  the  economic  impact  of  al- 
tering the  pesticide  and  nutrient  management  strategies  of  produc- 
ers. 

ERS's  role  in  NAPIAP  is  to  assess  the  economic  impact  of  EPA 
actions  regarding  pesticides  on  farmers  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  work  performed  and  findings  for  FY  1992  involved  assess- 
ments of  restrictions  on  atrazine,  the  effects  of  banning  certain  pes- 
ticides on  cotton,  the  effects  of  EBDC  fungicide  bans  and  the  ban- 
ning of  the  miticide  propargite. 

The  estimates  of  the  economic  impacts  of  pesticide  bans  or  other 
controls  provided  by  NAPIAP  include  the  effect  of  the  next  best  al- 
ternative pest  control  option.  Specifically,  biologists  indicate  the 
next  best  option  to  a  regulated  chemical  product  and  the  expected 
yield  loss  (or  change)  associated  with  that  alternative  product.  ERS 
estimates  the  change  in  the  associated  production  costs.  If  a  regula- 
tion effects  a  major  crop  where  expected  supply  changes  may  effect 
prices,  those  impacts  are  also  estimated.  The  reports  issued  by  ERS 
present  the  economic  analyses  of  EPA  proposed  regulations  and 
also  discuss  the  next  best  options  as  indicated  by  the  biologists. 
ERS's  role  is  to  examine  the  economic  viability  of  those  options. 
That  assessment  is  fundamental  for  the  estimation  of  the  benefits 
and  costs  of  proposed  regulatory  actions. 

For  FY  1993,  assessments  have  been  or  are  being  made  on  chlor- 
pyrifos,  diazinon,  fungicides  on  leafy  green  vegetables,  methyl  bro- 
mide and  2,4-D.  NAPIAP  is  currently  considering  the  initiation  of 
several  assessments  this  fiscal  year  that  may  require  ERS  partici- 
pation in  future  fiscal  years.  These  include  the  pesticides  Carbaryl 
Telone  (1,3-D)  and  commodity  impacts  (of  major  pesticides  and 
groups  of  pesticides)  for  potatoes  and  Rice.  I  will  provide  informa- 
tion for  the  record  on  the  specific  findings  or  efforts  for  FY  1992 
and  FY  1993: 

[The  information  follows:] 

FY  1992 

^  Graeme. —Examined  the  impacts  of  restrictions  on  atrazine  and  triazine  herbi- 
cide use  in  corn  and  sorghum  production  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  annual  eco- 
nomic losses  would  be  $80  million  if  preemergence  atrazine  rates  were  restricted  to 
1.5  pounds  active  ingredient  per  acre  and  postemergence  rates  were  restricted  to  1 
pound,  $320  million  if  preemergence  applications  were  banned  and  postemergence 
rates  restricted  to  1  pound,  $810  million  if  atrazine  were  banned,  and  $1.2  billion  if 
atrazme  and  all  other  triazine  herbicides  were  banned.  "The  Effects  of  Restricting 
or  Bannmg  Atrizine  Use  to  Reduce  Surface  Water  Contamination  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin:  A  Summary,"  prepared  by  NAPIAP,  June  26,  1992. 

Cotton.— Examined  the  economic  effects  of  banning  48  individual  pesticides  and  9 
major  groups  of  pesticides.  Annual  economic  losses  of  banning  pyrethroid  insecti- 
lai^n'  ^— ^  treatment  fungicides,  or  all  desiccants  and  defoliants  would  be  about 
fUnn  '"■ll-""  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^""i'^g  Other  major  groups  would  cause  losses  in  the  $100  to 
$400  million  range,  while  the  losses  of  banning  individual  materials  would  typically 
be  much  less  than  $100  million.  Craig  Osteen,  "Potential  Economic  Effects  of  Ban- 
ning Cotton  Pesticides,"  in  The  Importance  of  Pesticides  and  Other  Pest  Management 
Practices  in  U.S.  Cotton  Production,  prepared  by  NAPIAP,  unpublished  draft.  Craig 
Osteen  Ron  Davis,  and  Kent  Smith,  "Potential  Economic  Effects  of  Banning  Cotton 
Pesticides:  Preliminary  Results  of  the  USDA/State  Cotton  Assessment."  Proceedings 
of  the  1992  Beltwide  Cotton  Conferences. 

The  cotton  assessment  helped  NAPIAP  to  quickly  estimate  the  economic  loss  of 
cancelling  arsenic  acid,  a  desiccant,  in  response  to  an  EPA  proposal.  The  estimated 
loss  was  about  $50  million. 
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Fungicides:  Examined  effects  of  banning  EBDC  fungicides  (maneb,  mancozeb,  and 
metiram)  and  chlorothanil  on  beans,  carrots,  celery,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions, 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes.  Annual  economic  losses  would  be  $210  million 
for  EBDSs  and  $68  million  for  chlorothanil.  Walter  Ferguson,  L.  Joe  Moffitt,  and 
Michael  Davis.  "Short-Run  Welfare  Implications  of  Restricting  Fungicide  Use  in 
Vegetable  Production,"  Journal  of  Agribusiness,  Spring  1992,  Vol.  10. 

Propargite:  Estimated  the  annual  economic  loss  of  banning  this  miticide  on  21 
crops  to  be  about  $240  million.  In  addition,  the  report  estimated  the  annual  loss  of 
having  no  miticide  on  almonds,  apples,  corn,  cotton,  and  grapes  to  be  $740  million. 
Craig  Osteen,  "Economic  Effects  of  Banning  Propargite"  in  the  Biological  and  Eco- 
nomic Assessment  of  Propargite.  Unpublished  Draft.' 

FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

Chlorpyrifos:  Estimated  the  annual  economic  impact  of  banning  the  use  of  this 
insecticide  on  more  than  40  crops  to  be  about  $100  million.  Martin  Shields  and 
Craig  Osteen,  "Estimating  Economic  Impacts"  in  The  Biologic  and  Economic  Assess- 
ment of  Chlorypyrifos,  prepared  by  NAPIAP,  revisions  required  before  completion. 

Diazinon:  Examine  the  impacts  of  banning  the  use  of  this  insecticide  on  over  50 
crops.  Assessment  in  progress. 

Fungicides  on  Leafy  Green  Vegetables:  Examine  the  impacts  of  banning  the  use  of 
important  fungicides  in  the  production  of  lettuce,  spinach,  coUards,  kale,  mustard 
greens,  and  turnip  greens.  Assessment  in  progress. 

Methyl  Bromide:  Estimated  the  annual  economic  loss  of  banning  the  use  of 
methyl  bromide  for  soil  fumigation  in  the  production  of  21  crops  to  range  from  $850 
million  to  $1.1  billion.  Walter  Ferguson,  "The  Economic  Effects  of  Banning  Methyl 
Bromide  for  Soil  Fumigation,"  in  The  biologic  and  Economic  Assessment  of  Methyl 
Bromide,  prepared  by  NAPIAP,  unpublished  draft. 

2,4 -D:  Recently  initiated  assessment  to  examine  the  effects  of  banning  the  use  of 
this  herbicide  on  more  than  40  crops.  To  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

ERS  also  participants  on  the  Minor  Use  Working  Group.  The  Working  Group's 
function  is  to  examine  actions  that  impact  minor  use  crops  and  share  information 
and  research  regarding  those  actions.  ERS  conducts  and  brings  to  the  group  in- 
formed analysis  of  the  effects  of  regulatory  actions  on  minor  use  crops. 

FUNDS  EXPENDED  ON  EPA  STUDIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  funds  were  expended  in  fiscal  year  1992  and 
what  do  you  expect  to  spend  in  fiscal  year  1993  in  this  area? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  funds  expended  on  these  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1992  were  $500,000:  this  same  amount  is  budgeted  for  fiscal  year 
1993. 

prices  spread  between  FARMER  AND  CONSUMER 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  bring  the  Committee  up  to  date  on  your 
study  of  the  Price  Spread  Between  the  Farmer  and  the  Consumer. 
What  did  you  spend  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  what  do  you  expect  to 
spend  in  fiscal  year  1993  on  this  study? 

Dr.  Lee.  In  1992,  the  spread  between  prices  consumers  pay  for 
food  and  farm  prices  of  commodities  accounted  for  74  cents  of  each 
dollar  consumers  spent  for  food  in  retail  food  stores.  The  price 
spread  represents  all  charges  and  profit  made  by  marketing  firms 
involved  in  processing  and  distributing  foods. 

In  1992,  there  was  a  2.0  percent  increase  in  the  price  spread,  a 
substantially  smaller  increase  than  in  recent  years.  This  was  likely 
due  to  consumers'  increasing  price  sensitivity  that  forced  food  com- 
panies to  limit  price  increases,  and  lower  inflation  that  held  down 
costs.  About  half  of  total  food  marketing  costs  are  for  labor.  Such 
costs  rose  moderately  because  of  increases  in  hourly  earnings  for 
employees,  which  closely  approximated  increases  for  workers  in 
other  industries  plus  escalating  costs  for  employee  benefits,  par- 
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ticularly  health  insurance.  In  addition  to  labor,  food  marketing 
firms  incurred  higher  costs  for  transportation,  electric  power,  ad- 
vertising, repairs  and  other  services.  Many  food  manufacturers  and 
retail  food  chains  earned  lower  profits  margins  in  1992. 

Farm  prices  of  food  commodities  averaged  2.5  percent  lower,  due 
in  large  measure  to  lower  hog,  egg,  and  orange  prices.  The  farm 
value  share  of  the  food  dollar  spent  at  foodstores  averaged  26  per- 
cent, down  from  27  percent  a  year  earlier.  Farm  value  shares 
varied  widely  among  a  group  of  41  food  products.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  farm  share  is  higher  for  animal  products  than  for  crops 
because  animal  products  generally  require  more  inputs  and  thus 
have  higher  farm  values.  For  example,  the  farm  share  was  57  per- 
cent for  Choice  beef,  51  percent  for  broiler  chicken,  and  43  percent 
for  fresh  milk.  Costs  tend  to  be  the  highest  for  prepared  foods 
while  the  farm  value  of  the  commodities  used  in  them  is  relatively 
low.  For  example,  the  farm  share  was  26  percent  for  peanut  butter, 
13  percent  for  potato  chips,  7  percent  for  bread,  and  5  percent  for 
corn-flake  cereal.  Farm  shares  are  reported  in  an  Agricultural  In- 
formation Bulletin,  "Food  Costs  *  *  *  From  Farm  to  Retail  in 
1992". 

The  Economic  Research  Service  spent  $542,000  on  farm-to-retail 
price  spread  research  in  1992.  We  expect  to  spend  $562,000  in  1993. 

FEES  FROM  PUBLICATIONS  SALES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  148  of  last 
year's  hearing  record,  listing  fees  collected  from  sales  of  publica- 
tions to  include  1992  actuals. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  will  be  happy  to  update  that  table  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Fiscal  Year  1988 49,000 

Fiscal  Year  1989 140,000 

Fiscal  Year  1990 312,000 

Fiscal  Year  1991 338,000 

Fiscal  Year  1992 327,000 

OTHER  USDA  AGENCIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  in  addition  to  the 
669  full-time  and  40  part-time  employees  you  have,  ERS  appropria- 
tions also  fund  staff  in  other  USDA  agencies,  specifically,  the  Eco- 
nomics Management  Staff,  the  Office  of  Energy,  and  the  Economic 
Analysis  Staff.  Where  are  each  of  these  offices  located  within  the 
Department  and  what  does  each  do? 

Dr.  Lee.  All  three  of  these  agencies  are  located  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  USDA  complex  and  answer  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economics. 

The  Office  of  Energy,  OE,  was  created  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  OE  serves  as  the  focal  point  for  all  USDA  energy  and 
energy  related  matters.  The  office  coordinates  Departmentwide 
energy  policy  and  reviews  and  evaluates  all  USDA  energy  and 
energy  related  programs.  OE  serves  as  the  Department  representa- 
tive at  hearings,  conferences,  and  other  contacts  with  respect  to 
energy  and  energy  related  matters  including  liaison  with  other 
government  agencies.  OE  functions  include:  developing  Departmen- 
tal energy  policy  and  coordinating  the  Secretary's  biofuels  and  new 
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uses  initiative  as  well  as  other  energy  programs;  briefing  the  Secre- 
tary, Deputy  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics,  and 
other  Department  officials  on  all  energy  and  biofuels  related  activi- 
ties that  could  potentially  affect  agriculture  or  rural  America;  eco- 
nomic and  policy  analysis  of  regulations  that  affect  energy  supply 
and  demand  in  the  agricultural  sector;  participation  in  the  regula- 
tory process;  and  coordination  of  biofuels  energy  research.  In  addi- 
tion, OE  is  responsible  for  the  development,  implementation  and 
management  of  a  Departmental  Biofuels  Action  Plan  as  well  as 
analyzing,  evaluating,  and  developing  energy  policies  and  strate- 
gies. The  OE  has  a  staff  of  7. 

The  Economic  Analysis  Staff  has  established  by  the  Secretary  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics  in  fulfilling 
his  responsibility  for  economic  policy  review  and  analysis  in  the 
Department.  ERS  funds  one-half  of  the  7  employees  in  EAS.  The 
other  one-half  is  funded  by  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service.  EAS  funds  include:  Policy  development — developing,  orga- 
nizing, coordinating,  and  synthesizing  economic  and  statistical 
analyses  for  use  as  a  basis  for  planning  short-  and  intermediate- 
range  agricultural  policy;  Policy  analysis — conducting  economic 
and  statistical  analyses  in  order  to  evaluate  domestic  and  foreign 
agricultural  problems  and  issues  crossing  agency  lines,  calling  at- 
tention to  effects  of  utilizing  particular  courses  of  action  under 
varying  situations  and  recommending  alternative  actions;  Policy 
evaluation — reviewing  and  evaluating  recommendations  submitted 
to  USDA  agencies,  task  forces,  and  study  groups  for  their  policy 
implication  and  impact  upon  the  agricultural  economy,  and  provid- 
ing continuous  information  on  the  performance  of  farm  programs; 
Legislative  analysis — analyzing  legislative  proposals  concerning  do- 
mestic and  foreign  agricultural  issues  for  policy  implications  and 
developing  amendments  to  legislative  proposals  to  further  short- 
and  intermediate-range  policy  objectives;  Agricultural  labor  regula- 
tion— carrying  out  statutory  responsibilities,  in  conjunction  with 
other  agencies  to  develop  farm  labor  regulations  including  those  re- 
lated to  the  Seasonal  Agricultural  Worker,  SAW,  program,  the  Re- 
plenishment Agricultural  Worker,  RAW,  program,  and  the  H-2A 
program,  as  provided  by  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act; 
and  finally  the  EAS  represents  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  meetings 
with  agriculture,  industry,  and  consumer  groups  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  existing  and  proposed  department  programs  and 
policies.  The  EAS  provides  ERS  with  a  direct  link  to  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  process  by  serving  as  a  conduit  for  ERS  policy  analy- 
ses and  by  interpreting  results  of  ERS  research  and  analysis  in  the 
context  of  specific  policy  divisions. 

The  Economics  Management  Staff,  EMS,  provides  management 
and  administrative  support  services  to  those  agencies  reporting  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Economics.  These  services  include 
budget  development  and  execution,  personnel  management  and  or- 
ganizational analysis,  procurement  and  property  management, 
records  and  space  management,  financial  liaison  and  review  func- 
tions, and  production  and  editing  of  ERS  publications.  EMS  has  172 
staff,  106  of  whom  are  funded  by  ERS.  The  remainder  are  funded, 
by  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  and  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Board. 
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STATE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ENVIRONMENT  REPORT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  When  do  you  expect  to  publish  the  State  of  Agricul- 
tural Environmental  Report? 

Dr.  Lee.  This  report  is  in  the  planning  stage  and  decisions  re- 
garding contents  and  publication  timetable  will  be  made  soon. 

FEDERAL  GRAIN  INSPECTION  SERVICE  STUDY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  statement  mentions  a  multi-year  study  you 
are  conducting  for  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  to  deter- 
mine the  costs  and  benefits  of  improving  the  quality  of  grains  and 
oilseeds  for  export.  What  is  the  status  of  this  study? 

Dr.  Lee.  Reports  on  the  benefits  and  costs  to  the  domestic 
market  and  the  export  market  are  in  final  stages  of  review.  Re- 
ports for  corn  and  soybeans  are  in  preparation.  The  preliminary 
finding  of  the  wheat  reports  is  that  costs  of  cleaning  all  wheat  for 
export  would  exceed  benefits;  however,  strategies  that  would  im- 
prove transmission  of  information  on  importers'  desires  for  clean 
wheat  in  specific  niche  markets  might  merit  further  consideration. 

ETHANOL 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Describe,  for  the  record,  the  work  you  are  doing  in 
the  area  of  ethanol. 

Dr.  Lee.  ERS  economists  are  addressing  several  topics  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  ethanol.  A  recently  published  report,  Hohmann,  Neil  and 
C.  Matthew  Rendleman.  "Emerging  Technologies  in  Ethanol  Pro- 
duction." USDA,  ERS,  Agricultural  Information  Bulletin,  No.  663 
addressed  technological  change  and  its  effect  on  production  costs. 
Additional  research  is  focusing  on  the  environmental  effects  of  eth- 
anol blended  fuels,  the  impacts  of  increased  ethanol  production  on 
the  agricultural  sector  and  rural  employment,  and  the  interaction 
of  agricultural  and  trade  policies  on  the  corn  gluten  feed  market, 
an  ethanol  byproduct.  These  reports  will  be  published  in  fiscal  year 
1993. 

ERS  also  provides  funding  for  the  USDA  Office  of  Energy,  OE. 
OE  staff  have  participated  in  every  aspect  of  the  regulatory  activi- 
ties related  to  oxygenated  fuels  and  reformulated  gasoline  pro- 
grams mandated  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  CAA. 
OE  and  ERS  staff  are  working  together  on  issues  involving  the 
"complex  model"  proposed  by  EPA  for  certifying  reformulated  gas- 
oline as  part  of  the  CAA  program.  OE  staff  continue  to  work  with 
EPA  to  develop  additional  proposals  to  improve  the  rules  EPA  an- 
nounced last  October  for  reformulated  gasoline  that  contain  the 
"ethanol  compromise."  In  addition,  OE  and  ERS  staff  have  cooper- 
ated on  the  analysis  of  several  energy  tax  proposals  that  affect  eth- 
anol such  as  the  ethanol  prorata  tax  provision  in  the  National 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  OE  has  coordinated  ethanol  economic 
analysis  and  scientific  evaluation  of  research  within  USDA  and 
with  EPA,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  ethanol  industry,  and  ag- 
ricultural groups.  This  activity  focuses  on  increasing  ethanol's 
market  opportunities  and  identifying  and  supporting  promising 
new  technologies  for  expanding  ethanol  production  and  consump- 
tion. 
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NUTRITION  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Tell  us  about  the  alternative  nutrition  education 
programs  you  are  evaluating. 

Dr.  Lee.  ERS  has  engaged  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  other  De- 
partmental agencies  to  formulate  an  evaluation  framework  to 
guide  program  planning.  This  framework  builds  upon  and  comple- 
ments existing  evaluation  efforts  in  the  program  agencies  by  pro- 
viding a  consistent  set  of  objective  measures  that  enhance  evalua- 
tion of  program  costs  and  program  impact  on  nutrition  knowledge, 
skills,  awareness  and  behavior.  This  framework  is  being  used  for 
evaluating  new  nutrition  education  efforts,  such  as  the  project  de- 
veloped jointly  by  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  to  provide  improved  nutrition  education  to  WIC  cli- 
ents. 

Also,  ERS  is  developing  a  prototype  evaluation  of  a  targeted  nu- 
trition education  program,  "Great  Beginnings",  designed  by  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  Cooperative  Extension  for  pregnant 
and  parenting  teens  who  are  also  clientele  of  the  USDA's  WIC  Pro- 
gram. This  nutrition  education  program  was  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  FNS,  which  asked  for  our  assistance  in  developing  and 
implementing  an  evaluation  process. 

The  evaluation  strategy  we  devised  for  the  "Great  Beginnings" 
program  expands  upon  previous  methods  by  including  assessments 
on  three  components:  nutrition  knowledge,  diet  quality,  and  an- 
thropometric/health  measures  on  both  mother  and  child.  In  addi- 
tion, the  evaluation  will  include  pre  and  post  tests  and  both  control 
and  treatment  groups.  The  "Great  Beginnings"  program  is  an  ex- 
cellent project  for  a  prototype  evaluation  because  it  typifies  many 
of  the  intensive  education  programs  targeted  to  high  risk  groups. 
This  project  provides  an  important  piece  of  analysis  by  examining 
the  feasibility  of  a  multifaced  program  evaluation  and  establishing 
a  model  for  future  impact  evaluations. 

FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  have  provided  analysis  of  food  stamp  cash-out 
and  electronic  benefits  transfer  for  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 
What  were  your  findings  and  recommendations  to  FNS? 

Dr.  Lee.  Recent  ERS  research  on  a  cash-only  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, FSP,  has  focused  on  measuring  how  such  a  change  would 
affect  food  expenditures  of  current  FSP  participants.  The  methodol- 
ogy and  data  used  by  ERS  are  different  from  the  experimental 
design  employed  by  FNS  in  their  San  Diego  and  Alabama  cash-out 
demonstration  projects.  However,  both  the  ERS  and  FNS  studies 
find  that  food  spending  declines  between  0  and  12  percent. 

Current  FSP  research  at  ERS  involves  measuring  the  changes  in 
participation  levels  when  the  coupon  based  method  of  delivering 
FSP  benefits  is  altered  to  either  a  cash  or  Electronic  Benefit  Trans- 
fer, EBT,  system.  The  change  in  program  participation  depends  on 
how  the  delivery  mechanism  affects  a  potential  recipient's  direct 
and  indirect  cost  of  participation.  This  work  will  be  completed  in 
fiscal  year  1993. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Explain  in  further  detail  your  involvement  in  the 
establishment  of  a  strategy  development  program  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Dr.  Lee.  ERS  information  and  analysis  on  rural  conditions, 
trends,  and  development  strategies  is  relied  upon  heavily  by  the 
staff  of  the  Rural  Development  Administration,  RDA,  as  they  build 
a  strategy  development  program.  ERS  information  is  provided  to 
RDA  continuously  through  both  formal  and  informal  channels. 
Since  RDA's  inception,  ERS  has  taken  steps  to  insure  that  its  re- 
search program  complements  RDA's  mission.  For  example,  over 
the  past  year,  ERS  and  RDA  have  been  engaged  in  a  joint  effort — 
along  with  the  Aspen  Institute — to  develop  a  "rural  development 
strategy  research  agenda."  The  effort  is  an  attempt  to  have  major 
users  and  providers  of  rural  development  strategy  research  come  to 
common  understanding  on  what  constitutes  the  highest  priority 
rural  research  activities. 

NAFTA  COMMODITY  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Department's  NAFTA 
Task  Force  and  provided  analysis  of  the  effects  of  alternative  trade 
policy  provisions  on  31  commodities,  assessing  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits for  states  and  regions,  the  environment,  farm  workers,  food 
safety,  and  farm  income.  For  the  record,  provide  a  brief  summary 
of  your  analysis  for  those  commodities. 

Dr.  Lee:  As  our  analysis  shows,  NAFTA  will  result  in  net  gains 
for  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  agreement  insures  that 
the  growth  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mexico  will  continue  due 
to  greater  market  access  in  the  future. 

Mexico's  growing  population,  92  million,  is  becoming  more  urban 
and  represents  a  significant  market  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
Improved  economic  activity  resulting  from  the  agreement  will 
boost  income  one  half  to  one  percent  annually  and  stimulate 
demand.  In  addition,  Mexico's  comparative  advantages  suggest  it 
will  continue  to  be  a  net  importer  of  food  and  fiber.  These  points 
and  greater  market  access  assures  continued  opportunities  for 
growth  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

NAFTA  will  lead  to  efficiency  gains  in  both  Mexico  and  the  U.S. 
as  producers  respond  to  market  opportunities.  U.S.  agriculture  will 
benefit  from  trade  creation,  slightly  higher  agricultural  export 
prices,  and  increases  in  economic  efficiency  and  productivity  gains. 
Because  the  Mexican  share  of  U.S.  farm  exports  and  imports  is  rel- 
atively small,  about  5-10  percent,  and  because  the  trade  barriers  in 
general  are  already  relatively  small  between  the  two  countries,  the 
total  quantitative  effects  of  the  free  trade  agreement  on  U.S.  agri- 
culture will  also  be  limited. 

By  the  end  of  the  transition  period,  an  additional  $2.0  to  $2.5  bil- 
lion per  year  of  added  exports  to  Mexico  are  expected.  Grains  and 
meats  are  estimated  to  account  for  the  majority  of  the  expansion  in 
U.S.  agricultural  exports.  Our  analysis  indicates  that  imports  from 
Mexico  will  be  about  $0.5  to  $0.6  billion  higher.  Winter  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  constitute  most  of  that  increase. 
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By  the  end  of  the  transition  period,  annual  U.S.  agriculture  cash 
receipts  are  expected  to  increase  by  about  3  percent.  More  trade 
will  also  expand  employment  in  related  areas  of  processing,  trans- 
portation, and  marketing. 

I  will  submit  for  the  record  additional  analysis  of  the  commodity 
effects  of  NAFTA. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Wheat. — The  United  States  is  a  major  supplier  of  wheat  to  Mexico.  Mexico's  im- 
ports have  been  variable,  and  are  equal  to  about  2  percent  of  U.S.  wheat  exports. 
NAFTA  will  increase  Mexican  incomes  leading  to  growth  in  wheat  demand  over  the 
long  run.  The  agreement  is  expected  to  increase  U.S.  wheat  exports  to  Mexico  by 
about  20  percent  by  the  end  of  the  transition  period  and  to  lead  to  slightly  higher 
U.S.  wheat  prices. 

Coarse  Grains. — The  United  States  is  a  major  exporter  of  coarse  grains  to  Mexico, 
but  imports  are  limited  by  tariffs  and  licenses.  NAFTA  assures  the  United  States  a 
2.5  million  metric  ton  duty-free  quota  for  corn  that  will  increase  by  3  percent  each 
year.  Mexico's  215  percent  over-quota  tariff  for  corn  will  be  phased  out  over  the  15- 
year  transition  period.  Tariffs  on  other  coarse  grains  will  be  reduced  at  more  rapid 
rates  and  imports  will  expand  accordingly.  By  the  end  of  the  transition  period, 
annual  U.S.  corn  exports  are  expected  to  be  60  percent  higher  than  otherwise  and 
industry  revenues  for  corn  and  sorghum  will  likely  increase  by  about  $450-$500  mil- 
lion due  to  the  NAFTA. 

Rice. — The  United  States  is  the  major  exporter  of  rice  to  Mexico  and  the  U.S.  rice 
industry  will  benefit  from  expanded  trade  under  NAFTA.  Mexican  rice  tariffs  will 
be  reduced  to  zero  over  a  10-year  transition  period  under  the  NAFTA.  U.S.  rice 
prices  and  exports  will  be  greater  than  without  a  NAFTA.  By  the  end  of  the  transi- 
tion period,  U.S.  rice  exports  will  likely  increase  10  to  20  percent  and  revenues  will 
increase  about  $10  to  $20  million. 

Oilseeds. — The  United  States  is  also  the  major  exporter  of  oilseeds  to  Mexico  and 
NAFTA  will  benefit  the  U.S.  oilseed  industry.  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  should  in- 
crease moderately  because  of  NAFTA.  Under  NAFTA,  higher  prices  and  production 
are  expected  to  add  $400-$500  million  to  U.S.  soybean  industry  revenues  by  the  end 
of  the  transition  period. 

Cotton. — U.S.  cotton  exports  to  Mexico  are  expected  to  increase  under  NAFTA. 
NAFTA  will  gradually  remove  all  import  barriers  between  the  countries.  Income 
growth  and  textile  trade  opportunities  under  NAFTA  are  likely  to  increase  Mexican 
cotton  textile  production  and  demand.  The  United  States,  the  world's  largest  cotton 
exporter  and  close  by,  is  likely  to  be  the  major  supplier  of  the  increase  in  Mexican 
cotton  mill  demand. 

Seeds. — Benefits  for  the  seed  industry  under  NAFTA  will  depend  on  Mexico's 
changing  production  patterns  and  reduction  in  trade  barriers.  With  the  NAFTA, 
most  U.S.  seed  exports  will  enter  Mexico  duty-free  immediately. 

Sugar. — Under  NAFTA,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  will  gradually  reduce  bar- 
riers to  sugar  trade  between  the  two  countries  and  harmonize  border  protection 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  During  the  15-year  transition  period,  any  additional 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  beyond  Mexico's  current  7,258  metric  ton  quota  will  be 
conditioned  on  Mexico  becoming  a  new  surplus  producer  of  sugar.  Mexico  is  current- 
ly a  large  net  importer  of  sugar.  The  United  States  has  exported  substantial  refined 
sugar  to  Mexico  in  recent  years  and  the  sugar  re-export  program  will  remain  in 
place. 

Peanuts. — The  United  States  will  enhance  its  role  as  a  major  supplier  of  peanuts 
to  Mexico  under  the  NAFTA.  U.S.  exports  of  peanuts  to  Mexico  will  likely  increase 
in  response  to  higher  Mexican  incomes.  By  the  end  of  the  transition  period,  U.S. 
exports  to  Mexico  are  expected  to  increase  to  about  19,000  metric  tons,  an  8-percent 
increase  above  levels  expected  in  the  absence  of  the  NAFTA.  Mexico  has  been  a  net 
importer  of  peanuts  in  the  past  and  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  Mexico  to 
become  a  significant  supplier  of  peanuts  to  the  United  States. 

Tobacco. — The  United  States  ships  almost  no  tobacco  to  Mexico  because  of  restric- 
tive import  tariffs  and  licenses.  NAFTA  will  incresise  U.S.  exports  by  removing 
these  restrictive  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  and  increasing  Mexican  incomes.  U.S.  and 
Mexican  tariffs  for  tobacco  will  be  reduced  over  the  10-year  transition  period. 

Dry  Beans. — Mexico  has  been  an  important  market  for  the  U.S.  dry  bean  indus- 
try. Eliminating  Mexican  import  licenses  and  phasing  out  tariffs  under  the  NAFTA' 
will  expand  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  and  result  in  somewhat  higher  U.S.  dry  bean 
prices. 
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Vegetables  and  Melons. — Under  NAFTA,  U.S.  exports  of  some  vegetables  will  in- 
crease as  trade  barriers  are  reduced  and  income  growth  occurs  in  Mexico.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  winter  fresh  vegetables,  Mexico  will  supply  a  wider  range  of  vege- 
tables year  round  to  the  U.S.  market.  Improved  Mexican  access  to  Canadian  mar- 
kets and  the  continued  phaseout  of  Canadian  tariffs  on  U.S.  exports  will  moderate 
the  potential  effect  of  phasing  out  U.S.  tariffs  for  Mexico  bilaterally. 

Noncitrus  Fruit. — U.S.  fruit  exports  to  Mexico  have  increased  since  1986  reflect- 
ing Mexico's  lower  tariffs  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  commodities  subject  to 
licensing  regulations.  NAFTA  will  further  increase  U.S.  exports  of  peaches,  pears, 
and  apples  by  reducing  barriers  and  stimulating  income  growth  in  Mexico.  Mexican 
tariffs  on  f)ears,  plums,  and  apricots  will  be  phased  out  over  5  years,  while  tariffs  on 
peaches  and  apples  will  be  phased  out  over  10  years  and  the  tariff  on  fresh  straw- 
berries will  be  eliminated  immediately.  The  phaseout  of  Canadian  tariffs  under  the 
U.S.-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement  will  continue  to  help  increase  U.S.  exports  of 
some  fruits. 

Grapes. — NAFTA  is  not  expected  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  U.S.  grape 
industry.  Most  of  Mexico's  fresh  grape  exports  to  the  United  States  enter  duty  free. 
Exports  of  U.S.  grapes  to  Mexico  are  expected  to  increase  slightly  due  to  the  10-year 
phaseout  of  the  Mexican  tariff  during  the  June  1  to  October  14  period,  a  major  har- 
vesting season  for  U.S.  fresh  grapes. 

Citrus. — NAFTA  will  provide  improved  export  opportunities  for  U.S.  fresh  or- 
anges in  Mexican  markets,  especially  for  high  quality  fruit  in  urban  areas.  U.S. 
tariff  reductions  for  fresh  oranges  will  be  matched  by  Mexico.  U.S.  frozen  concen- 
trated orange  juice  (FCOJ)  exports  from  Mexico  will  be  subject  to  a  tariff-rate  quota 
and  the  over-quota  tariff  will  be  phased  out  over  15  years.  U.S.  imports  of  FCOJ  are 
expected  to  increase  3  to  4  percent  but  increased  exports  from  Mexico  will  come 
partly  at  the  expense  of  other  exporters,  including  Brazil.  U.S.  imports  of  fresh 
limes  are  expected  to  increase. 

Tree  Nuts. — U.S.  exports  of  almonds,  hazelnuts,  pistachios,  and  walnuts  are  likely 
to  increase  under  NAFTA.  U.S.  imports  of  Mexican  pecans  may  increase.  Under 
NAFTA,  Mexican  and  U.S.  tariffs  on  all  major  tree  nuts  will  be  eliminated  immedi- 
ately. 

Greenhouse  and  Nursery. — NAFTA  will  have  a  relatively  small  effect  on  the  U.S. 
greenhouse  and  nursery  industry.  Mexico  has  the  potential  to  increase  exports  of 
nursery  products  to  the  United  States.  However,  NAFTA  only  restores  Mexico's 
competitive  position  relative  to  its  major  competitors,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru. 

Pork. — Under  NAFTA,  U.S.  exports  of  pork  and  hogs  to  Mexico  are  expected  to 
double  by  the  end  of  the  transition  period  compared  to  no  NAFTA.  Export  growth 
will  result  from  the  elimination  of  Mexican  tariffs  and  increased  growth  in  Mexican 
incomes.  U.S.  pork  exports  to  Mexico,  however,  will  remain  small  relative  to  U.S. 
pork  production.  By  the  end  of  the  transition  period,  U.S.  hog  and  pork  prices  will 
likely  rise  a  little,  adding  $150-$200  million  in  revenue  to  the  industry. 

Beef. — NAFTA  will  increase  trade  in  both  live  cattle  and  beef  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  The  U.S.  Meat  Import  Law  will  no  longer  apply  to  Mexican  beef 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Due  to  the  size  of  Mexican  imports  and  exports  rela- 
tive to  the  U.S.  market,  NAFTA  will  have  small  effects  on  total  U.S.  cattle  produc- 
tion and  prices.  By  the  end  of  the  transition  period,  U.S.  cattle  prices  will  rise  $0.50 
to  $1.00  per  hundredweight  (about  1  percent)  which  will  create  an  added  $200  to 
$400  million  in  revenue  for  the  industry. 

Dairy. — The  U.S.  dairy  industry  will  benefit  from  the  NAFTA  because  Mexico's 
population  and  income  growth  are  projected  to  outpace  its  dairy  production  growth 
for  many  years.  Mexican  imports  of  U.S.  milk  powder  are  expected  to  grow  by  about 
20,000  metric  tons  by  the  end  of  the  transition  period  due  to  the  NAFTA.  That  is  36 
million  additional  dairy  export  sales  at  current  world  prices.  Other  dairy  product 
exports  will  also  increase  faster  than  without  NAFTA.  Exports  of  all  dairy  products 
under  NAFTA  could  increase  $200-$250  million.  Dairy  trade  rules  with  respect  to 
U.S.-Canada  and  Mexico-Canada  are  unchanged  under  the  NAFTA. 

Hides  and  Skins. — Under  NAFTA,  U.S.  exports  of  hides  and  skins  to  Mexico  are 
expected  to  increase  gradually  as  a  result  of  expected  income  gains  from  stronger 
economic  growth  and  greater  demand  for  higher  quality  leather  products  in  Mexico. 
U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  were  about  11  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  export  value  of  hides 
and  skins  during  1991.  Nearly  90  percent  of  U.S.  hides  and  skins  moving  into 
Mexico  have  no  tariffs,  so  the  removal  of  the  10  percent  tariff  on  sheep,  hog,  and 
some  other  skins  will  be  modest  benefits  for  the  U.S.  industry. 

Poultry. — Mexico  has  been  a  rapidly  growing  market  for  U.S.  poultry  despite  high 
Mexican  tariffs  and  import  licensing.  NAFTA  will  likely  increase  U.S.  exports  of 
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poultry  and  poultry  products  to  Mexico.  Higher  Mexican  incomes  under  NAFTA 
will  likely  stimulate  additional  sales  of  poultry  products,  but  imports  of  lower-prices 
U.S.  grain  will  help  lower  Mexican  feed  costs  and  boost  poultry  production. 

Eggs. — NAFTA  is  expected  to  increase  U.S.  egg  exports  to  Mexico  which  has  been 
a  variable  market  for  U.S.  eggs.  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  increased  37  percent  be- 
tween 1990  and  1991  despite  import  licensing.  Higher  Mexican  incomes  under 
NAFTA  will  likely  stimulate  additional  demand  for  eggs.  However,  lower-priced 
U.S.  grain  imports  will  offset  declines  in  Mexican  producer  prices  for  eggs  and  lead 
to  increased  egg  production. 

Sheep. — Mexico  has  been  a  variable  market  for  the  U.S.  cull  sheep  breeding  stock 
and  mutton.  NAFTA  will  likely  increase  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico.  Higher  Mexican 
incomes  under  the  NAFTA  will  likely  stimulate  demand  for  sheep  meat,  increasing 
the  salvage  value  of  cull  sheep. 

ERS  DATA  COSTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  did  you  spend  in  fiscal  years  1991  and 
1992  to  purchase  data  and  how  much  do  you  plan  to  spend  in  fiscal 
year  1993? 

Dr.  Lee.  We  spent  $16  million  in  fiscal  year  1991,  $7  million  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  and  we  plan  to  spend  $5.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  Most  of  the  funds  are  transferred  to  NASS  for  collection  of 
data  on  farm  income,  costs  of  production,  and  pesticide  use. 

ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  agency  develops  a  series  of  indicators  depict- 
ing agricultural  and  rural  conditions,  many  of  which  are  mandated 
by  Congress.  For  the  record,  please  provide  a  list  of  all  indicators 
that  are  mandated,  as  well  as  a  list  of  those  that  aren't. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  will  provide  that  information  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

INDICATORS  MANDATED  BY  CONGRESS 

Cost  of  production  estimates  for  wheat,  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  cotton,  and 
dairy. 

Foreign  ownership  of  U.S.  agricultural  land. 
Market  basket  statistics. 

INDICATORS  REQUIRED  FOR  MANDATED  PROGRAMS 

Cost  of  production  for  tobacco,  sugar,  peanuts,  rice,  and  soybeans. 

Net  Farm  Income  estimates  prepared  for  the  United  States  and  each  State — these 
data  are  supplied  to  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  use  in  preparing  estimates  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  and  Personal  Income. 

OTHER  INDICATORS  PROVIDED  BY  ERS 

Food  and  Fiber. — 

Employment  and  Value  Added  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Fiber  System. 

Farm  Income  and  Related  Estimates. 

Farm  Sector  Balance  Sheet. 

Food  Spending  by  Americans. 

Total  Food  Expenditures. 

U.S.  Food  Supply  Statistics. 
International. — 

Food  Aid  Needs  Estimates. 

Producer  and  Consumer  Subsidy  Equivalents. 

U.S.  Agricultural  Trade. 

Value- Weighted  Quantity  Indexes  for  Agricultural  Exports. 

World  Agriculture  Trends  and  Indicators. 

The  World  Economy  and  Exchange  Rates. 

World  Trade  in  Selected  Agricultural  Commodities. 
Resources  and  Technology. — 
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Agricultural  Land  Values  and  Real  Estate  Transfers. 
Agricultural  Production  and  Efficiency. 
Cash  Rents  and  Grazing  Rates. 
Farm  Inputs  and  Cropping  Practices. 
Farm  Real  Estate  Taxes. 
Major  Land  Uses  in  the  United  States. 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  People. — 
Characteristics  of  Hired  Farmworkers. 
Economic  and  Social  Structure  of  Nonmetro  Counties. 
Farm  and  Rural  Population  Estimates. 
Macroeconomic  Indicators. 
Nonmetro  Employment  and  Unemployment. 
Off-Farm  Income. 
Operating  Statistics  of  Banks. 
Poverty  in  Nonmetro  Areas. 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Skeen? 


1993  BUDGET 


Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you. 

Refresh  my  memory,  what  was  your  budget  last  year,  59  million? 

Dr.  Lee.  Fifty-eight  point  seven. 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  many  personnel? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  authority  is  for  842  total,  that's  the  money  funds. 
We  are  under  our  ceiling.  We  have  about  113  of  those  people  go  to 
support  agencies  and  other  groups  that  we  fund  with  those  funds. 
So  about  649  actually  in  ERS. 

FOOD  safety  SEMINARS 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  appreciate  the  work  that  you  do,  in  particular  the 
database  that  you  put  together,  as  it  applies  to  food  safety  pro- 
grams. I  also  understand  that  you  have  been  running  food  safety 
seminars,  or  does  another  agency  within  USDA  run  them. 

Dr.  Lee.  We  have  been  conducting  some  internally.  I  am  not 
aware  of  external  seminars  on  food  safety  that  we  have  been 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  used  to  run  food 
safety  seminars,  or  did  you  discontinue  that  program?  We  will 
clear  that  mystery  up. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  apologize,  but  I  am  a  little  stumped  by  that.  I  don't 
recall  that  we  have  done  that.  We  have  participated 

Mr.  Skeen.  Somewhere  this  rogue  information  has  come  about.  I 
was  just  curious. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  will  check  into  that  and 

RISK  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  we  hear  a  lot  about  pesticide 
problems  and  so  forth  and  you  have  been  accumulating  a  great 
deal  of  data. 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  do  the  economic  analysis.  Do  you  do  the  risk 
analysis  as  well? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes.  We  have  studies  going  on  on  how  to  measure  the 
risk  and  do  the  risk  analysis,  as  well  as  trying  to  get  some  handle 
on  what  the  consuming  public  is  willing  to  pay 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  also  wanted  to  know  if  you  are  heavily  involved  in 
risk  analysis.  We  are  long  on  information  about  pesticides  and  we 
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can  detect  minute  parcels  or  parts  per  billion  of  various  chemicals 
in  pesticides,  but  we  are  short  on  risk  analysis. 

Dr.  Lee.  One  of  the  things  that  the  current  program,  or  the  de- 
partment of  which  we  are  a  part  in  this  area  is  trying  to  do  is  col- 
lect— trying  to  get  at  risk  in  a  combination  of  the  work  that  the 
three  agencies  are  doing.  ERS  and  the  National  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics Service  are  collecting  data  on  use  of  pesticides  and  the  in- 
stance of  pesticide  use  throughout  agriculture,  particularly  in  the 
food  safety  area  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  is  looking  at  the  residue,  monitoring  the  residues  that 
end  up  on  that  food.  And  the  Human  Nutrition  Information  Serv- 
ice is  looking  at  food  consumption  to  say  what  the  consumption 
aspect  of  that  is.  So  you  can  combine  all  of  that  and  get  what  the 
ingestion  risk  might  be,  what  exposure  humans  have. 

I  would  say  at  this  time  it  does  appear  that  from  the  preliminary 
data,  they  are  not  finding  very  many  residues,  and  when  they  do, 
they  are  not  beyond  the  tolerances.  They  are  just  of  some  particu- 
lar chemical  that  may  not  be  registered  for  that  particular  com- 
modity. And  those  are  at  very  low  levels. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Does  your  data  help  establish  those  levels? 

Dr.  Lee.  No,  sir,  we  don't  get  into  the  establishment  of  tolerance 
as  such.  That  is  done  primarily  in  the  EPA. 

FOOD  STAMP  DATA 

Mr.  Skeen.  Do  you  work  with  FSIS,  the  Food  Safety  Information 
Service? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  we  do,  very  closely. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  have  been  doing  a  comparison  on  effectiveness  of 
alternative  programs  within  the  food  stamp,  the  WIC  and  the 
lunch  programs.  Is  that  a  major  responsibility  for  the  department? 

Dr.  Lee.  It  has  come  back  more  recently.  We  did  some  of  this 
work  back  in  the  1970s.  We  weren't  doing  much  of  it  in  the  early 
1980s,  but  in  the  last  three  years  we  have  been  doing  considerably 
more.  We  have  been  trying  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  educa- 
tional programs,  and  that  is  a  very  difficult  task.  We  are  working 
on  doing  that  and  we  have  just  brought  a  couple  of  staff  on  board 
who  are  experts  in  doing  that. 

We  are  also  looking  at  such  things  as  impacts  of,  for  example, 
cashing  out  food  stamps  as  opposed  to  coupons.  We  have  done  some 
work  and  have  some  results  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  you  do  collect  data  in  that  regard? 

Dr.  Lee.  We  don't  collect  a  lot  of  data  in  that  area.  We  use  the 
data  that  the  program  agencies  and  the  surveys  that  come  out  of 
other  places 

Mr.  Skeen.  Then  you  do  an  economic  analysis? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 

ERS  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  Skeen.  Before  we  cut  all  these  programs,  I  wanted  to  try  and 
establish  some  sort  of  line  of  priorities.  It  is  going  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  in-depth  analysis  of  the  department  itself. 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Skeen.  It  will  be  very  interesting  when  we  get  a  budget  to 
see  what  this  Agency  will  identify  as  its  priorities. 

Dr.  Lee.  We  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  that. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  you  going  to  make  recommendations  to  us? 

Dr.  Lee.  Certainly.  We  will  first  be  trying  to  sort  it  out  based  on 
all  the  user  input  that  we  can  get,  and  then  obviously  we  will  be 
talking  to  whichever  Assistant  Secretary  we  answer  to  at  that 
time.  And  we  will  be  happy  to  provide  the  results  of  where  we 
come  out  to  this  committee,  and  get  your  input  into  the  process. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  would  also  like  to  have  some  justifications  on  the 
priorities,  and  the  ones  that  you  cut.  I  would  like  to  hear  why  you 
cut  them.  That  would  be  very  interesting.  I  think  it  would  be  illu- 
minating to  the  administration  as  well. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Thornton? 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  explore  and  pursue  further  Mr.  Skeen's  question- 
ing with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  priorities.  How  are  prior- 
ities now  set  within  ERS? 

Dr.  Lee.  They  are  set  in  a  planning  process  that  incorporates 
input  from  several  places.  We  look  at,  first  of  all,  any  feedback  or 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  might  come  back  in  appropriations  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  our  basic  responsibility  or  charges.  And  some- 
times there  are  specific  suggestions  in  that  appropriation  language. 
We  give  those  top  priority,  of  course. 

users  advisory  board 

We  get  input  from  a  group  called  the  Users  Advisory  Board. 
That  is  a  group  that  has  been  established  by  the  Congress 

Mr.  Thornton.  It  was  established  in  1977,  part  of  Section  13  of 
the  farm  bill  of  that  year,  I  believe.  I  happened  to  write  that  provi- 
sion. 

Dr.  Lee.  In  fact,  I  met  yesterday  with  that  group,  and  went  over 
much  of  what  we  discussed  here  this  morning  with  them.  They  an- 
nually make  recommendations  and  we  take  those  recommendations 
into  account  in  our  planning  process. 

We  have  specific  feedback  from  the  department  that  comes  not 
so  much  from  instructions  on  what  needs  to  be  done,  but  rather 
from  signals  that  come  out  of  the  frequency  of  demand  for  various 
kinds  of  analysis  to  undergird  programs. 

So  we  look  at  the  programs,  we  look  at  what  else  they  need,  and 
we  take  that  into  account.  We  also  read  the  newspapers  and  are 
sensitive  to  what  the  public  issues  are  in  the  areas  that  are  encom- 
passed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Then  we  sit  down  and  we 
look  at  all  of  those  issues,  the  resources  we  have,  and  figure  out 
the  things  in  that  group  that  we  would  be  irresponsible  not  to  do, 
and  do  all  that  we  can  with  the  resources  that  we  can  cover. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  economic  analysis  and 
information,  and  that  is  a  constant  challenge  to  us.  But  that  is  our 
process  and  we  go  through  an  annual  planning  process  that  takes 
into  account  all  of  these  signals,  and  then  we  incorporate  those 
back  internally. 
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So  we  are  constantly — and  each  year  we  go  through,  we  are  drop- 
ping something  that  may  be  important  but  it  is  less  important  than 
what  seems  to  be  coming  along. 

ERS  INFORMATION  TO  EXTENSION  AGENTS 

Mr.  Thornton.  However,  judgments  are  made  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  different  factors.  I  notice  that  you  have  many  services 
which  relate  directly  to  the  department,  furnishing  information  to 
the  extension  agents  for  dissemination  to  farmers,  for  example.  I 
would  assume  that  would  be  a  high  priority? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  high  priority. 

GRAIN  AND  OILSEEDS  EXPORT  STUDY 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  thing  I  am  concerned  more  about  is — well, 
yesterday  we  had  some  questioning  about  the  advantages  of  the 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service,  and  it  appears  that  you  deter- 
mined, or  did  a  study  to  determine,  the  costs  and  benefits  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  grains  and  oilseeds  for  export. 

It  seems  that  that  may  have  answered  a  question  that  we  had 
yesterday  in  Committee  as  to  what  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages were  for  spending  money  to  inspect  our  grain.  Is  that  correct, 
or  are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  very  complicated  study,  that  the 
answers  don't  call  easy,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  different  views  on 
that.  We  have  forthcoming  soon  the  results  of  that  study,  which 
will  be  made  public  soon.  That  includes  not  only  economic  analysis, 
cost  and  benefits,  internally  here,  and  getting  the  views  of  our  own 
people,  but  we  sent  teams  to  each  major  importing  country,  includ- 
ing also  some  competing  exporters,  to  get  their  view,  and  we  incor- 
porated— we  have  some  1600  pages,  I  think,  some  huge  amount  of 
text  of  studies  that  come  out  of  getting  the  views  of  people  who  buy 
our  grain  in  other  countries,  and  we  are  now  incorporating  that 
into  our  final  analysis. 

So  when  we  get  through  with  this,  it  may  not  make  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  spend  money  any  easier,  but  we  will  have  as 
definitive  information  as  is  currently  available. 

COMMERCIAL  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  SALES 

Mr.  Thornton.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  situations  where 
you  provide  proposals  or  analyze  proposals  relating  to  labeling  and 
how  much  commercial  butter  and  cheese  sales  will  be  displaced  by 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service's  food  donation  programs.  How  did 
those  projects  come  about? 

Dr.  Lee.  Those  were  direct  requests  from  the  agencies.  The  agen- 
cies have  to  make  those  decisions,  and  they  come  to  us 

PRIORITIES  for  ERS 

Mr.  Thornton.  This  is  the  point  I  am  asking.  When  the  agency 
makes  the  request,  how  is  it  reviewed  and  how  is  it  prioritized? 

Dr.  Lee.  First  of  all,  it  tends  to  come  through  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  or  the  Secretary,  and  when  that  happens,  we 
obviously  give  it  high  priority. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  If  it  comes  from  your  boss,  I  think  I  understand, 
it  has  a  high  priority. 

Dr.  Lee.  It  has  a  high  priority.  Also  we  do  feel  that  if  people 
have  real  honest-to-God  decisions  to  make,  that  is  very  critical  for 
us — that  is  a  high  priority  for  us  to  use  the  expertise  we  have  to 
help  them  make  the  best  possible  decision,  at  least  to  give  them  the 
economic  analysis,  whatever  other  factors  they  have  to  take  into 
account.  We  do  feel  it  is  very  important  that  we  provide  that  kind 
of  service  to  other  agencies. 

We  have  done  that  basically  without  any  reimbursement.  When 
they  call,  we  respond  because  we  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  If  we 
are  considerably  smaller  in  the  future,  we  may  have  to  prioritize,  if 
you  will,  those  kinds  of  requests,  because  there  are  more  requests 
from  the  agencies  than  we  can  fulfill. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Would  there  be  opportunities  to  use  user  fees  or 
something  parallel  to  that? 

Dr.  Lee.  That  certainly  is  something  we  propose  to  talk  about 
within  the  department,  yes. 

If  I  might,  Mr.  Thornton 

Mr.  Thornton.  Please,  go  ahead. 

Dr.  Lee.  This  may  be  the  right  place  to  say,  the  agency  faces 
somewhat  of  a  dilemma  in  that  who  we  are  and  what  we  should  be 
doing  is  perceived  very  differently  by  different  audiences, 

Mr.  Thornton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress,  in  providing  funding  for 
the  Economic  Research  Service  views  that  you  are  funding  a  serv- 
ice that  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  information  to  the  public 
and  to  the  farmers,  to  other  people  who  need  that  information. 
And  we  try  to  fulfill  that  mission. 

At  the  same  time,  I  expect  that  many  in  the  department  feel 
very  strongly  that  our  first  duty  is  as  a  staff  group  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  be  conscious  of  or  aware  of  the  public  service 
responsibilities  that  we  have.  So  we  are  constantly  trying  to  bal- 
ance our  mission  and  what  we  do  from  among  the  various  percep- 
tions of  what  we  should  be  doing. 

In  addition,  we  get  feed  back  directly  from  users.  We  go  around 
the  country  and  talk  to  cattlemen,  the  farmers,  the  commodity 
groups,  the  environmental  groups,  all  the  people  who  feel  like  we 
should  be  providing  information  for  public  use.  So  we  try  to  bal- 
ance those  demands  and  those  expectations  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  yield  back. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Thanks,  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Pastor? 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  ERS 

Mr.  Pastor.  I  am  sorry  I  am  late  and  didn't  have  a  chance  to 
hear  your  comments.  I  am  reading  through  them  hurriedly.  How 
much  of  the  research  that  you  do  should  be  transferred  or  encour- 
aged by  universities  so  that  basically  your  function  would  cease? 

Dr.  Lee.  That  is  a  very  important  question,  because  we  have  such 
limited  resources,  and  also  the  States  have  been — virtually  all  the 
States  have  been  going  through  a  downsizing  process  at  the  univer- 
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sity  departments,  and  we  have  very  close  interaction  with  them, 
not  only  with  professional  associations  but  in  terms  of  linkages. 

Each  area  of  work  in  the  ERS,  for  example,  if  you  are  research- 
ing livestock  or  doing  environmental  research,  one  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  people  doing  that  work  is  that  they  are  in  touch  with 
anything  significant  going  on,  not  only  in  the  U.S.  universities  but 
private  research  organizations  and  international  institutions. 

We  make  a  very  deliberate  effort  first  of  all  to  get  all  we  can  out 
of  what  they  are  doing  so  that  we  are  not  duplicating  anything.  We 
are  trying  to  do  only  what  other  people  are  not  doing  or  cannot  do 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  have  some  unique  advantages,  and  in 
some  cases  disadvantages,  and  also  then  trying  to  influence  what 
they  do  so  that  it  contributes  to  our  mission,  so  that  we  are  trying 
to  influence  their  priorities  as  much  as  possible  to  help  us  address 
national  priorities. 

Mr.  Pastor.  What  can  we  do  to  encourage  universities  to  do 
more  research,  influence  the  direction  of  the  research? 

Dr.  Lee.  Well,  I  think  overall  we  are  getting  small  and  they  are 
getting  smaller,  and  the  other  thing  is  that  in  universities,  more 
and  more  they  are  being  held  accountable  by  their  State  legislators 
and  others  to  move  from  the  esoteric  to  the  practical.  So  the  agri- 
cultural economists  in  the  States  I  talk  to  frequently  say  that  there 
is  more  and  more  of  a  return,  with  their  smaller  and  smaller  staff, 
to  doing  things  of  more  practical  value  to  their  farmers,  State  legis- 
lators, and  the  people  there. 

The  one  thing  unique  about  ERS  is  that  we  have  the  opportuni- 
ty, for  example,  in  putting  together  a  comprehensive  baseline  on 
which  to  do  analysis.  Individual  States  may  have  experts  that 
might  be  as  good  as  or  even  better  on  some  particular  aspect,  but 
no  State  has  a  large  enough  staff— first  of  all,  they  don't  have  the 
databases  there  and  they  don't  have  a  large  enough  staff  to  put  to- 
gether a  critical  mass,  such  that  they  could  take  a  comprehensive 
look  at  the  agricultural  sector  or  do  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  some  proposed  policy  or  environmental  rule  or  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

When  we  do  analysis,  we  try  to  do  a  very  complete  analysis  look- 
ing at  the  impacts  not  only  on  the  farmers  but  the  distributional 
effects,  impacts  on  the  rural  economy,  et  cetera,  and  we  can  draw 
our  experts  in  to  do  that. 

So  there  are  certain  things  we  have  a  unique  advantage  in  doing 
by  virtue  of  being  in  one  place  and  having  a  critical  mass  and 
having  huge  databases  at  our  disposal.  We  do  make  those  data- 
bases available  to  people  out  in  the  State  so  they  can  do  more,  but 
they  don't  have  the  resources  to  do  what  we  can  do. 

ERS  AND  NASS 

Mr.  Pastor.  How  much  of  an  overlap  is  there  between  your  orga- 
nization and  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service? 

Dr.  Lee.  Zero,  because  we  don't  conduct  any  surveys  in  ERS.  The 
National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  does  all  the  survey  work 
for  the  USDA  and  they  do  that  work  with  their  own  funds  and 
augmented  by  some  funds  that  we  contribute  to  them.  For  exam- 
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pie,  in  the  pesticide  area  we  augment  their  funds  by  giving  them 
additional  funds. 

We  also  augment  a  small  expenditure  survey  they  once  had  with 
some  additional  funds  so  that  we  now  have  more  comprehensive  in- 
formation on  farm  income,  on  cost  of  production,  on  the  well-being 
of  people  out  in  the  farm  sector. 

There  is  absolutely  no  overlap  there,  nor  with  the  third  speaker 
coming  up,  the  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board.  ERS  does  the 
basic  analysis,  research  to  back  up  that  analysis,  on  situation  and 
outlook  for  the  department.  But  there  are  many  other  agencies  in 
the  department  who  by  virtue  of  the  work  they  do — for  example, 
ASCS  and  their  commodity  people  working  on  programs  there, 
have  a  lot  of  expertise.  They  know  a  lot  about  what  is  happening  in 
the  markets. 

What  the  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  does  is  bring  all 
those  people  together  to  review  our  reports  and  our  analysis  by  a 
peer  review  committee.  It  is  like  bringing  the  best  expertise  togeth- 
er in  the  department  so  that  when  we  put  out  something,  we  have 
tapped  all  that  best  expertise  and  we  are  speaking  with  one  voice. 

Mr.  Pastor.  Is  it  possible  that  sometimes  as  you  conduct  re- 
search and  develop  databases,  you  and  other  USDA  agencies  may 
be  duplicating  your  efforts? 

Dr.  Lee.  I  don't  think  in — now,  which  agency  are  you  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Pastor.  The  one  that  is  going  to  follow  you. 

Dr.  Lee.  No,  sir.  We  are  sister  agencies  and  we  do  our  planning 
jointly.  We  know  exactly  what  their  plans  are.  We  don't  collect  any 
data  independently  of  them.  We  do  obtain  some  data  from  the 
Census,  but  also  work  with  the  Census.  They  don't  duplicate  what 
the  Census  does  or  what  any  other  agency  does.  They  do  it  all  for 
us  and  we  get  the  data  from  them. 

Mr.  Pastor.  Can  you  foresee  the  possibility  of  combining  these 
two  agencies  to  make  them  more  effective,  allowing  their  adminis- 
tration and  some  of  the  services  to  be  combined? 

Dr.  Lee.  That  is  certainly  a  possibility.  I  would  say  that  right 
now,  we  think  we  achieve  the  benefits  of  being  combined  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  joint  planning  process,  we  sit  down  and  work 
together.  We  have  very  good,  cordial  working  relations. 

When  they  go  out  to  train  their  people  to  do  surveys  that  are 
valuable  to  us,  we  send  people  out  to  work  with  them  to  tell  them 
why  they  are  valuable  so  they  can  tell  the  farmers.  I  don't  think 
there  would  be  any  efficiencies  gained.  That  was  done  1977  to  1981, 
ERS  and  NASS  at  that  time,  they  were  called  the  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service.  We  were  combined  into  one  agency,  called  Eco- 
nomics and  Statistics  Service.  We  worked  together.  That  could  be 
done  again. 

I  don't  think  there  are  any  particular  efficiencies  to  be  gained  by 
that,  but — and  hopefully  no  inefficiencies.  It  might  add  another 
layer  of  management  on  top,  but  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Pastor.  I  kind  of  hope  not. 
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SURVEY  TRAINING 

Taking  your  example,  they  send  somebody  out  to  do  the  survey 
training,  and  then  you  send  somebody  out  there  to  talk  to  the 
farmer.  So  now  we  have  two  people  going  out  there. 

Dr.  Lee.  We  don't  do  that. 

Mr.  Pastor.  I  just  heard  you  say  that. 

Dr.  Lee.  They  have  training  schools — for  example,  doing  surveys, 
you  can  talk  about  getting  financial  information  from  farmers,  that 
gets  fairly  sensitive.  They  want  to  know,  why  do  you  want  that  in- 
formation, what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  So  ERS  people  go  to 
the  training  schools,  and  sometimes  on  a  pretest,  not  a  large 
number,  just  a  few  people,  and  they  help  explain  to  those  enumera- 
tors who  are  being  trained  what  this  information  is  being  used  for 
by  the  department,  by  the  Congress,  and  why  it  is  important  that 
farmers  cooperate  and  volunteer  that  information.  So  when  the 
enumerators  get  asked  that,  they  can  explain  that. 

We  only  go  when  requested,  when  we  are  needed  to  assist  in  the 
training  process.  We  don't  send  people  out  duplicating  what  they 
send  out. 

Mr.  Pastor.  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pastor. 

Mr.  Walsh? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ERS  suggestions  ON  BUDGET  CUTS 

First  of  all,  my  ears  really  perked  up  when  I  heard  you  say  there 
is  a  report  from  the  President  on  the  proposed  budget  cuts,  and  ob- 
viously we  would  all  love  to  get  a  look  at  those  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

For  the  Administrator,  the  question  on  running  up  against  what 
the  Chairman  has  said,  were  you  asked  as  Administrator  of  this  de- 
partment for  your  suggestions  on  how  you  might  make  some  cuts 
in  your  department  by  the  administration  or  by  the  transition 
team? 

Dr.  Lee.  Well,  annually  we  are  involved  in  submitting  a  budget 
and  sending  it  forward.  I  have  to  say  I  have  heard  this  morning 
that  there  is  a  proposed  budget  cut.  I  have  not  actually  seen  a 
budget  for  USDA— for  ERS  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Were  you  folks  asked  for  your  ideas  on  how  you 
might  meet  a  certain  goal  in  terms  of  cutting  your  budget? 

Dr.  Lee.  We  haven't  been,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  have  not?  Okay. 

When  we  all  see  these,  as  the  Chairman  suggested,  you  will  be 
able  to  come  back  and  give  us  an  idea  of  how  you  are  going  to 
achieve  those  cuts? 

Dr.  Lee.  Certainly.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

ERS  PUBLICATION  SALES 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  a  pretty  good  stack  of 
publications  there  that  use  the  services,  the  reports  that  you  folks 
produce.  Do  the  publishers  of  those  publications  pay  you  for  that 
service? 
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Dr.  Lee.  No.  Our  information  is — we  view  ourselves  as  an  infor- 
mation wholesaler,  not  a  retailer,  and  we  make  our  publications 
available  free  to  the  media  and  to  the  Congress.  Everyone  else 
pays. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Give  me  an  example  of  who  else  would  pay  for  that? 

Dr.  Lee.  There  are  hundreds  of  consulting  groups  here  in  town 
that  use  our  publications  regularly.  They  repackage  them  and  sell 
them  for  very  high  prices. 

Mr.  Walsh.  So  it  embellishes  what  they  sell  to  their  customers? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes.  And  there  are  analysts  all  over  the  country  who 
are  commodity  analysts  servicing  farmers  or  whoever  that  use  ouf 
publications.  We  sell  about  $220,000  worth  a  year. 

Mr.  Walsh.  So  your  revenue  is  $220,000? 

Dr.  Lee.  I  think  that  is  the  number,  yes,  something  like  that.  We 
operate 

Mr.  Walsh.  Could  you  make  more  money  from  all  the  publica- 
tion services  you  are  providing? 

Dr.  Lee.  I  think  the  guidelines  specify  we  are  only  allowed  to 
charge  the  cost  of  publishing  and  distributing.  So  we  can  charge  for 
the  printing  and  postage  but  we  can't  charge  for  the  research  that 
backs  it  up. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Is  there  value  there  that  those  individuals  who  buy 
it  now  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  if  the  law  didn't  require  that  you 
sell  it  at  cost? 

Dr.  Lee.  I  think  certainly  some  would.  It  is  always  a  market  test. 
We  can  raise  the  price  and  see  what  happens  to  demand.  But  I  pre- 
sume that  certainly  some  people  who  get  a  very  high  return  from 
what  they  pay  for  those  publications  would  be  willing  to  do  so. 

Our  concern  about  that  would  be  that  there  are  also  a  large 
number  of  people  who  provide  public  service,  who  would  not  have 
the  benefit  of  those  publications.  One  of  the  things  we  feel  that  is 
important  is  that  for  the  effective  operation  of  a  free  market,  it  is 
very  important  that  all  of  the  participants  in  that  market  have  an 
equal  access  to  information. 

One  of  the  justifications  of  a  public  information  service,  as  we 
are,  is  that  it  enables — it  empowers  all  the  people  who  are  partici- 
pants in  the  marketplace  to  be  on  an  equal  footing.  And  we  would 
hate  to  be  in  a  situation  where  only  people  who  could  afford  to  pay 
high  prices  for  the  information  get  access  to  it. 

There  are  many  ways  that  people  get  this  information.  Many  pri- 
vate services,  for  example,  provide  computer-type  services,  data  is 
available  through  computers.  Many  farmers  subscribe  to  computer 
data  services,  and  call  up  data  daily  on  their  computer  screens. 
Our  data  is  put  out  by  that — through  many  of  these  private  serv- 
ices. They  would  probably  be  willing  to  pay  more.  But  I  can't  really 
answer  as  to  what  the  market  would  bear. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  a  general  feeling  of  whether 
the  information  would  be  worth  more  than  what  you  are  providing 
it  for. 

You  are  providing  raw  data  based  on  statistical  analysis  that  you 
have  done.  Are  you  adding  value  to  that  statistical  data? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir.  The  raw  data  is  collected  by  the  statistical  serv- 
ice, and  what  we  do  with  our  data  and  research  is  to  add  value  to 
that  data.  We  have  a  large  number  of  data  products. 
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For  example,  the  database  that  backs  up  various  kinds  of  indica- 
tors in  series  that  we  have  published,  we  have  the  historical  and 
background  data  for  those  available  on  tapes  and  on  disk,  and  we 
make  those  available  again  at  the  cost  of  reproducing  them.  We 
have  huge  sales  of  those  data.  So  many  people  are  purchasing  those 
data  for  their  own  use  now,  and  we  make  those  available. 

Sometimes  we  not  only  do  the  data  that  we  have  added  value  to, 
but  we  may  add  some  of  the  raw  data  in  there  if  it  makes  it  con- 
venient for  the  users.  Our  attempt  is  to  be  as  user  friendly  as  possi- 
ble and  to  get  as  many  people  having  access  to  our  information  as 
possible. 

FOREIGN  COMPANIES  AND  ERS  DATA 

Mr.  Walsh.  Do  you  have  foreign  companies  interested  in  this 
data? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  in  fact,  in  December  I  was  part  of  a  team  reviewing 
a  program  that  is  the  equivalent  of  the  ERS  in  the  Netherlands. 
They  have  a  very  fine  service  there. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Do  they  sell  their  data? 

Dr.  Lee.  They  don't.  They  do  research.  But  I  asked  them  where 
they  got  their  data,  and  they  said,  "We  buy  data  from  ERS."  I  was 
surprised  that  they  were  operating  off  our  database. 

Most  of  our  data  is  sold  to  companies  and  universities  and  others 
who  are  conducting  research. 

ERS  PESTICIDE  AND  FOOD  SAFETY  STUDIES 

Mr.  Walsh.  Just  a  couple  of  other  questions.  Do  you  do  economic 
analysis  of  pesticide  fertilizer  applications  in  terms  of  some  of  these 
programs  that  were  discussed  in  the  farm  bill  such  as  integrated 
pest  management?  Did  you  do  those  analyses? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  we  do.  Congress  provided  funds  to  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Statistics  Service  and  to  ERS.  The  National  Agricultural 
Statistics  Service  use  those  funds  now  under  two  programs:  the 
Food  Safety  Program  and  the  Water  Quality  Program.  The  Food 
Safety  Program  is  primarily  focused  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
fruits  that  might  have  pesticide  residues;  has  water  quality,  we  are 
interested  in  broad  acre  crops  where  there  are  large  applications  of 
pesticides  that  might  find  their  way  into  the  groundwater. 

We  have  data  on  pesticide  use,  rates  of  applications,  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  those  applications — for  example,  what  kind  of 
pesticides  are  used,  what  kind  of  soil — and  the  general  economics 
of  the  situation,  so  we  can  do  analysis  of  impacts,  for  example,  of 
various  kinds  of  proposals  that  might  be  aimed  toward  reducing 
pesticide  contamination;  taxing  fertilizer,  or  regulations  of  various 
kinds,  or  other  kinds  of  market  incentives  that  might  put  on  farm- 
ers. We  have  the  complete  set  of  information  surrounding  pesticide 
use  and  the  rates  of  application  to  do  that  kind  of  analysis. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Do  any  of  the  land  grant  colleges  do  that  sort  of 
analysis  also? 

Dr.  Lee.  There  is  certainly  some  done  and  we  are  very  much  in 
contact  with  those  people.  We  share  our  data  and  our  analysis  with 
them,  and  they  share  their  analysis  with  us. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Myers? 
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NUTRITION  EDUCATION  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Myers.  The  mission  of  your  agency  is  to  provide  economic 
and  other  social  science  information  and  analysis  for  improving  the 
performance  of  agriculture  in  rural  America. 

Please  explain  how  the  evaluation  and  monitoring  of  USDA's  nu- 
trition education  program,  a  project  which  was  undertaken  last 
year  by  ERS,  meets  your  mission. 

Dr.  Lee.  As  a  research  service  agency,  ERS  supports  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  this  includes  providing  an- 
alytical support  for  evaluating  USDA's  food  assistance  and  nutri- 
tion education  programs  which  account  for  over  one-half  of  the  De- 
partment's budget.  ERS's  expanded  role  in  nutrition  evaluation  has 
placed  more  emphasis  on  looking  at  a  broader  array  of  perform- 
ance measures,  including  economic  costs  and  benefits.  USDA  sup- 
port for  nutrition  education  has  increased  from  $132.2  million  in 
FY  1986  to  $195.8  million  in  FY  1992,  an  increase  in  nominal  terms 
of  approximately  47  percent;  in  real  dollars  this  represents  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  19  percent.  As  money  for  nutrition  educa- 
tion increases,  it  becomes  increasingly  important  for  USDA  to 
assess  program  effectiveness  objectively  to  help  assure  that  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  used  effectively. 

When  we  refer  to  the  performance  of  agriculture,  we  interpret 
the  word  agriculture  broadly  to  include  all  aspects  of  the  industry: 
resources,  manufactured  inputs,  farm  production,  processing,  and 
marketing  and  distribution,  including  food  and  nutrition  programs. 

ERS  INFORMATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  Myers.  Your  agency  provides  information  as  a  service  to  the 
general  public.  How  does  this  information  differ  from  that  offered 
to  the  public  by  the  Extension  Service  and  other  USDA  agencies? 

Dr.  Lee.  Some  of  the  information  offered  to  the  public  by  the  Ex- 
tension Service  and  other  USDA  agencies  comes  directly  from  ERS. 
ERS  produces  information  from  research  and  analysis;  the  Exten- 
sion Services  helps  to  deliver  that  information  to  users  around  the 
country.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  formal  statement,  in  every  State 
and  nearly  every  county  of  the  United  States,  extension  agents  use 
the  ERS  situation  and  outlook  reports  each  month,  with  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  State  and  local  conditions  to  brief  farmers  and  ag- 
ribusiness people.  In  general,  however,  ERS  information  is  differ- 
ent from  that  offered  by  other  USDA  agencies — not  different  an- 
swers to  the  same  question  or  different  forecasts  of  the  same  vari- 
able, but  different  in  nature  and  content.  For  example,  NASS  pro- 
vides the  public  with  estimates  of  crop  area,  yield,  and  production, 
and  ERS  provides  the  public  with  an  analysis  of  what  those  esti- 
mates imply  for  future  prices.  Many  USDA  agencies  provide  the 
public  with  statistics  on  their  programs;  ERS  provides  the  public 
with  analysis  of  what  those  statistics  mean.  But  most  important  of 
all,  ERS  provides  information  not  available  elsewhere:  indicators 
and  trends  for  the  agricultural  sector  as  a  whole,  analysis  of  trade 
policies  of  foreign  governments  and  their  implications  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural trade,  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  programs  to  con- 
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serve  resources,  costs  and  benefits  of  restricting  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals and  pesticides  in  food  production  and  marketing,  and  analysis 
of  alternative  programs  to  stimulate  growth  in  rural  areas,  as  ex- 
amples. 

EMPLOYEES  OUTSIDE  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Myers.  Are  any  of  your  employees  located  outside  of  Wash- 
ington? If  so,  please  indicate  the  number  of  employees  and  where 
they  are  located. 

Dr.  Lee.  ERS  does  not  have  any  employees  permanently  located 
outside  of  Washington,  D.C.  Currently,  two  employees  are  serving 
temporary  assignments  outside  the  United  States,  one  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  and  the  other  in  Kazakhstan.  Both  are  serving  as  advi- 
sors to  the  ministries  of  agriculture  in  the  respective  countries,  as 
part  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  assist  emerging  democracies. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thanks  for  your  testimony  today,  Dr.  Lee. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Collins. 

[Clerk's  note. — Mr.  Collins'  biography  follows:] 

Biography  of  Keith  J.  Collins 

Mr.  Collins  is  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics  and  Director,  Economic 
Analysis  Staff,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA).  The  Economic  Analysis 
Staff  is  responsible  for  economic  analysis  of  farm  programs,  regulations,  and  legisla- 
tive proposals.  He  was  previously  a  Deputy  Division  Director  in  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  USDA.  Mr.  Collins,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service,  re- 
ceived the  Presidential  Rank  Award  in  1990. 

Mr.  Collins,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  holds  degrees  from  Villanova  University  and 
the  University  of  Connecticut  and  a  Ph.D.  in  economics  and  statistics  from  North 
Carolina  State  University.  He  has  been  employed  by  USDA  for  16  years. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Statement  of  John  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  Adnunistrator,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related 
Agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear 

before  you  to  describe  the  mission,  programs,  and  activities  of  the  Economic 

Research  Service. 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Economic  Research  Service  is  to  provide  policymakers, 
farmers,  and  others  the  economic  information  they  need  to  make  decisions  that 
improve  the  performance  of  agriculture  and  the  rural  economy.    We  do  this  with  a 
inultifaceted  progi-am  that  includes  short-term  analyses  in  response  to  requests 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  others,  analysis  of  situation  and  outlook  for 
agricultural  markets,  analysis  and  publication  of  ongoing  indicators  of 
performance  and  well-being  of  agriculture  and  the  people  associated  with  it,  and    . 
longer  term,  problem-onented  research  on  issues  high  on  the  public  agenda. 

ERS  is  unique.    There  is  no  other  research  organization  that  has 
responsibility  for  addressing  comprehensive  economic  problems  facing  agriculture, 
the  food  industry,  natural  resources,  and  rural  America  from  a  national 
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perspective.  Together  with  our  sister  agency,  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service,  we  provide  th'j  economic  information  base  on  which  the  Nation's  food  and 
agricultural  system  operates. 

Our  small  staff  is  stretched  thin  across  a  broad  agenda  of  issues  and 
services  that  are  critical  to  national  policymaking,  management  of  Federal 
programs,  and  the  ongoing  operation  of  America's  food,  agricultural,  and  rural 
businesses.    While  the  influence  of  what  ERS  does  is  pervasive,  the  agency  is  not 
highly  visible  to  the  public. 

Organization  and  Staffing 

ERS  has  669  full-time  employees  organized  into  four  program  divisions — 
agriculture  and  rural  economy  ( 134),  agriculture  and  trade  analysis  (143), 
commodity  economics  (177),  and  resources  and  technology  (124) — a  data  services 
center  (60)  and  my  office  (31),  which  includes  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
agencywide  services  such  as  facilities  management,  library,  EEO  counselor, 
international  programs  staff,  information  resource  management  staff,  program 
planning  and  evaluation  staff,  and  data  and  staff  analysis  coordinators.    Of  the 
669  full-time  employees,  459  are  economists  (mostly  agricultural  economists),  35 
are  other  social  scientists,  and  the  remainder  are  in  various  support  occupations, 
including  55  computer  specialists,  49  clerks,  and  42  secretaries/office  managers. 
ERS  also  has  40  part-time  employees,  some  in  most  of  the  above  capacities.   The 
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i-^RS  appropriation  also  funds  staff  in  other  USDA  agencies:    104  full-time  and  4 
part-time  in  the  Econonucs  Management  Staff  (which  provides  personnel, 
jjrocurement,  budget,  and  publication  support  to  ERS),  5  full-time  in  the  Oftice  of 
Energy,  and  4  full-time  in  the  Economic  Analysis  Staff.    All  ERS  staff  and  the 
publications  division  of  the  Economics  Management  Staff  work  at  1301  New  York 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.,  in  leased  space. 

FY  1993  Budget 

ERS's  FY  1993  appropriation  is  S58.7  million,  unchanged  from  FY  1992.    In 
order  to  absorb  the  increased  salary  costs  and  inflation  in  nonsalary  expenditures, 
ERS  has  had  to  further  reduce  its  staff.    We  are,  nevertheless,  proceeding  with  the 
high  priority  programs  that  we  are  committed  to  carry  out  in  FY  1993,  and 
attempting  to  minimize  the  adverse  affect  of  absorbing  the  increased  costs  of  doing 
business  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  remaining  staff. 

Programs 

ERS  Develops  Information  on  Current  and  Future  Market  Conditions 

ERS's  so-called  "situation  and  outlook"  program  is  designed  to  provide 
intelligence  and  analysis  of  current  conditions  and  both  near-  and  long-term 
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developments  in  food  and  agricultural  markets.   This  analysis  explains  what  the 
market  situation  is,  why  the  markets  are  what  they  are,  and  what  the  prospects 
are  for  the  future.    More  important  than  our  forecasts  are  our  explanations  of  the 
supply  and  demand  forces  that  drive  the  outlook,  so  that  users  of  the  ERS  work 
are  in  a  better  position  to  apply  their  own  judgment  about  potential  market 
developments. 

The  use  of  ERS  situation  and  outlook  analyses  is  pervasive: 

♦  The  Department  uses  ERS  situation  and  outlook  analyses  to  monitor  and 
adjust  the  operation  of  farm  programs.    For  example,  the  setting  of 
commodity  loan  rates  and  Acreage  Reduction  Program  percentages  begins 
with  ERS  analyses  of  crop  prospects  for  the  year  in  question. 

•  In  every  State  and  nearly  every  county  of  the  United  States,  extension 
agents  use  the  ERS  situation  and  outlook  reports  each  month,  with 
adjustments  to  reflect  State  and  local  conditions  to  brief  farmers  and 
agribusiness  people.   The  availability  of  ERS's  commodity  outlook  reports  to 
State  extension  specialists  is  now  more  critical  than  ever  since  most  States 
have  been  forced  by  their  own  budget  cutbacks  to  eliminate  their  own 
analysts. 
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•  Many  farm  magazines  have  pages  that  feature  analysis  of  prospects  for 
individual  commodities.   Almost  always,  the  underlying  analyses  for  those 
pages  come  from  ERS  publications. 

•  Farm  and  commodity  organizations  are  heavily  dependent  on  ERS's 
analysis  of  production,  consumption,  price,  and  export  prospects. 


The  ERS  situation  and  outlook  program  is  unique  in  another  way:    the 
intelligence  and  analyses  are  integrated  into  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
agi-icultural  sector — from  wheat  prices  to  farm  income  to  program  participation — 
ensuring  consistency  across  the  different  subject  areas. 

ERS  also  has  the  lead  role  in  USDA's  effort  to  provide  longer  term  analyses 
of  agricultural  prospects  and  trends.    ERS  coordinates  most  of  the  analysis  and 
conducts  underlying  research  on  long-term  factors  affecting  U.S.  and  global 
agnculture.    Our  data  and  analysis  are  used  as  the  Department's  benchmark  for 
measuring  the  impact  of  various  policy,  financial,  technological,  and  resource-use 
scenarios.   For  example,  the  many  scenarios  analyzed  during  the  1990  Farm  Bill 
debates  and  as  part  of  the  GATT  and  NAFTA  negotiations  were  done  by  ERS  staff 
using  the  ERS  baseline.   The  basehne  also  provides  the  basis  for  the  Department's  * 
5-year  budget  projections,  for  evaluating  loan  applications  in  the  Farmers  Home 
.Administration,  and  for  many  other  policy  purposes. 
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Each  year,  ERS  publishes  approximately  150  situation  and  outlook  reports 
on  nearly  30  different  topics.   These  include  costs  of  production,  inputs, 
international  (foreign  countries  and  global),  domestic  crops,  livestock,  poultry, 
specialty  products,  productivity,  marketing  margins,  farm  income,  and 
macroeconomic  data.    And  a  new  effort  is  underway  to  develop  an  annual  "State  of 
the  Agricultural  Environment"  report.    Paid  subscriptions  and  reprints  account  for 
about  220,000  reports  annually. 

ERS  Provides  Service  to  other  Agencies 

Our  analysts  are  contmually  participating  in  and  contributing  to  a 
significant  number  of  departmental  priority  activities  or  simply  providing  a  service 
to  other  agencies.    Last  year,  for  example,  ERS  was  involved  in:    developing 
profitable  farm  practices  that  meet  the  goals  of  the  Water  Quality  Initiative; 
conducting  a  large,  multiyear  study  for  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  to 
determine  the  costs  and  benefits  of  improving  the  quaHty  of  giains  and  oilseeds  for 
export;  doing  a  regulatory  impact  analysis  of  food  labeling  proposals;  providing 
analytical  backup  to  implementation  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act;  conducting  an 
interagency  study  to  update  cost  data  for  determining  grazing  fees  on  public  lands; 
preparing  a  series  of  reports  on  ethanol;  doing  several  research  projects  for  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  on  commodity  program 
operations;  and  analyzing  dozens  of  regulatory  proposals  ranging  from  labeling  to 
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food  inspection.    We  also  produce  the  estimates  used  in  setting  beef  import  quotas; 
and  we  estimate  how  much  commercial  butter  and  cheese  sales  will  be  displaced 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service's  food  donation  programs. 

ERS  data  and  analyses  are  heavily  used  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  General  Accounting  Office,  and  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  as  they 
respond  to  congressional  requests. 

ERS  Provides  Essential  Information  for  Policymaking  and  Program 
Management 

ERS  provides  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other  policy  officials  with 
accurate  and  timely  information  and  analysis  as  inputs  to  Departmental 
decisionmaking.    The  Department  has  a  broadening  array  of  responsibilities 
covering  food  assistance,  nutntion.  food  safety,  international  trade,  and  rural 
development,  as  well  as  continuing  to  operate  traditional  farm  progi-ams  and 
piovide  market  informaiion.    ERS  has  the  unique  responsibility  of  fulfilling  the 
Department's  information  needs  in  all  of  these  areas.    Only  ERS  has  the  capacity 
to  develop  basic  information  and  assess  impacts  on  farmers,  agribusiness, 
consumers,  rural  people,  the  environment,  and  the  overall  economy  in  a 
comprehensive,  objective,  and  timely  manner.    For  example: 
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Commodity  Market  Data  and  Analysis — ERS  proyides  data  collection  and 
analysis  on  supply,  demand,  and  price  of  all  major  farm  commodities.    This 
information  is  used  to  develop  the  official  Departmental  outlook  estimates  that 
underlie  policy  assessment.   These  activities  also  provide  a  "level  playing  field"  for 
farmers  and  other  market  participants  by  ensuring  that  basic  information  is 
available  to  all. 

Food  Safety — ERS  supports  FSIS  and  APHIS  rule  making  with  economic 
analysis  of  benefits  and  costs  and  distributions  of  effects.    It  also  assists  in 
developing  research  information  to  respond  to  the  public's  concern  about  chemical 
and  microbial  contamination.    ERS  assistance  ranges  from  estimating  the 
economic  impact  of  changes  in  poultry  inspection  to  analyzing  the  impacts  and 
likely  effectiveness  of  the  Secretary's  new  food  safety  strategy.    ERS  is  also 
collaborating  with  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  and  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  to  collect  information  on  the  use  of  agrochemicals 
in  food  production  and  marketing,  and  is  responsible  for  doing  followup 
costA)enerit  analyses. 

Domestic  Food  Assistance  and  Nutrition — ERS  played  an  important  role, 
working  with  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service,  in  conducting  the 
cost/benefit  analysis  of  nutrition  labeling.    ERS  is  now  heavily  involved  in 
evaluating  alternative  nutrition  education  programs.    ERS  is  the  lead  agency  for 
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major  parts  of  the  new  USDA  10-year  Nutrition  Monitoring  Plan,  and  is  working 
closely  with  the  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  to  improve  food  survey  data 
used  to  support  the  Department's  nutrition  and  food  assistance  programs.   The 
agency  also  provides  analyses  for  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of  longer  term 
program  options  such  as  food  stamp  cash-out  and  electronic  benefit  transfers. 

Rural  Development — The  Secretary  has  statutory  authority  to  lead  Federal 
rural  development  efforts.   This  requires  him  to  collaborate  with  many  other 
agencies  whose  progi-ams  affect  the  well-being  of  rural  people  and  viability  of  rural 
communities.   The  capacity  to  generate  research  information  to  help  the  Secretary 
shape  Federal  rural  development  efforts  exists  mainly  within  ERS.    That  capacity 
has  made  ERS  research  information  and  staff  support  a  critical  resource  in  USDA- 
led  Federal  initiatives;  for  example,  formation  and  funding  of  state  rural 
development  councils,  and  establishment  of  a  strategy  development  program  in  the 
Rural  Development  Administration.    Moreover,  ERS  plays  a  key  role  for  the 
Secretary  in  assunng  that  initiatives  undertaken  by  others — the  National 
Governor's  Association;  General  Accounting  Office,  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  and  the  Congressional  Research  Service;  private  foundations;  and 
international  organizations — have  access  to  a  factual  assessment  of  current  rural 
conditions  and  a  research-based  analysis  of  future  opportunities  and  challenges. 
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Water  Quality  and  Pesticide  Use — ERS  plays  a  critical  role  in  USDA  water 
quality  efforts,  performing  analyses  and  evaluating  policy  options  to  weigh  the 
potential  costs  and  benefits  to  farmers  and  other  citizens.    ERS  coopei-ates  with 
National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  to  collect  national  data  on  current  levels 
and  trends  in  chemical  use.   These  survey  data  are  the  only  reliable  source  of 
information  to  assist  the  Department  in  assessing  the  impact  of  chemicals  on  the 
Nation's  water  quality  and  strategies  to  improve  water  quality.    Similarly,  ERS 
and  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  data,  and  ERS  research  capacity, 
underpin  USDA  assessments  of  alternative  pest  control  strategies — especially  the 
likely  effects  on  crop  yields,  farmers'  costs  and  returns,  and  food  quality  and  price. 

Trade  Strategies— GATT  and  NAFTA— ERS  is  the  only  source  in  the  U.S. 
Government  of  in-depth  agricultural  trade  policy  and  economic  information  on 
foreign  countries.    As  a  result,  ERS  staff  have  played  a  key  role  in  providing 
analyses  of  strategic  options  to  U.S.  officials  involved  in  trade  negotiations.    Many 
of  the  positions  adopted  by  the  United  States  were  recommended  by  USDA.  and 
were  selected  because  of  the  ERS  analyses  of  potential  impacts.   As  a  member  of 
USDA's  NAFTA  Task  Force,  ERS  analyzed  the  effects  of  alternative  trade  policy 
provisions  on  31  commodities,  assessing  the  costs  and  benefits  for  States  and 
regions,  the  environment,  farm  workers,  food  safety,  and  farm  income.    ERS  was 
the  principal  contributor  to  several  major  GATT  and  NAFTA  analyses  released  by 
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USDA  during  1991  and  1992.   We  expect  a  continued  high  level  of  activity  as  the 
negotiations  continue. 

Food  Aid  and  Development  Assistance — ERS  analyses  of  the  agricultural 
and  food  situation  in  the  former  U.S.S.R.  helped  the  U.S.  Government  focus  U.S. 
assistance  on  facilitating  basic  reform  in  institutions  and  legal  structures,  not  just 
food  aid.   These  analyses  formed  the  basis  for  coordinated  assistance  by  the 
industrial  nations,  meeting  real  aid  needs,  while  not  blocking  fundamental 
lestructunng  in  agriculture  and  other  sectors.    Similarly,  ERS  is  the  main  source 
of  information  on  the  agricultural  supply  and  demand  situation  for  the  Africa 
Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  which  uses  the  ERS 
information  to  provide  benchmarks  required  by  the  Congress  for  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa.    In  cases  of  serious  drought  and  famine,  ERS  is  the  agency  turned 
Lo  for  reliable  information  about  the  extent  and  likely  scale  of  food  aid  needs. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  policy  issues  where  ERS  plays  a  key  role  in 
informing  departmental  decisionmaking. 

ERS-Funded  Surveys  Provide  Important  Data  Not  Available  Elsewhere 

ERS  funds  surveys  each  year  on  farm  costs  and  returns,  farmland  values, 
natural  resources,  and  water  quality.   The  surveys  are  conducted  in  response  to 
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mandates  and  information  requests  from  different  sectors  of  the  government.    For 
example,  the  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  is  congressionally  mandated  and 
provides  data  for  estimating  farm  income,  costs  of  production  of  major 
commodities,  and  the  financial  condition  of  farm  operators.   The  Postfarmgate 
Pesticide  and  Chemical  Use  Survey  and  Water  Quality  Survey  provide  essential 
data  for  estimating  the  impacts  of  chemical  use  and  regulations  on  agriculture. 
The  Land  Values  Survey  provides  the  only  data  on  prices  of  farmland.    By 
providing  an  unbiased  and  highly  regarded  pool  of  information,  the  various 
surveys  further  the  quality  of  data  available  not  only  to  ERS  analysts  but 
agricultural  producers,  public  policymakers,  university  researchers,  agribusiness 
decisionmakers,  and  associations  concerned  with  rural  and  environmental  issues. 

ERS  Develops  Indicators  that  Provide  a  Comprehensive  Picture  of 
Agricultural  and  Rural  Conditions 

ERS  produces  a  host  of  economic  and  social  indicators  on  such  diverse  topics 
as  agricultural  land  values,  the  costs  of  production  for  major  crop  and  livestock 
enterprises,  nonmetro  earnings,  per-capita  food  expenditures,  and  world  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities.    In  the  aggregate,  these  indicators  describe  the  status 
and  major  trends  over  time  of  the  food  and  agricultural  system,  natural  resources, 
and  the  rural  economy. 
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ERS  collects  a  small  amount  of  the  data  directly;  other  data  are  purchased 
or  acquired  from  other  sources,  primarily  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service.    Even  for  data  from  other  sources,  ERS  adds  considerable  value  to  the 
data  through  interpreting  them,  correcting  them,  and  putting  them  in  publications 
and  electronic  data  bases  that  make  them  more  accessible  to  public  and  private 
decisionmakers. 

Major  users  of  the  indicators  are  Congress  (which  has  mandated  many  of 
the  indicators)  and  the  Administration,  which  uses  the  data  to  help  formulate, 
administer,  implement,  and  evaluate  agricultural  and  rural  programs  and  policies. 
However,  the  indicators  are  also  used  by  a  wide  range  of  nongovernmental 
sources,  including  agricultural  and  food  producers,  university  researchers,  rural 
bankers,  and  agribusiness  decisionmakers.    By  contributing  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  ongoing  events  in  the  agricultural  sector  and  rural  areas,  the 
indicators  serve  the  interests  of  domestic  and  global  producers  and  consumers 
ahke.    The  indicators  constitute  much  of  what  people  think  they  know  about  U.S. 
agriculture  and  the  rural  economy. 

ERS's  Research  Program  Serves  as  the  Analytical  Foundation  for  all 
other  Program  Activities 

The  ERS  research  program  generates  the  knowledge  base  for  all  the  other 
functions — staff  analvsis,  economic  and  social  indicators,  and  situation  and 
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outlook.    The  research,  which  covers  a  broad  range  of  themes,  is  designed  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  oi  the  conditions  of  different  economies,  market  systems,  and 
sectors,  and  the  underlying  relationships  between  policies  and  events  and  the 
resulting  outcomes. 

For  example,  the  agricultural  sector  is  affected  by  trade,  environmental,  and 
macroeconomic  policies.   Agricultural  producers  in  the  United  States  use 
pesticides  in  the  production  of  commodities.    If  pesticide  use  is  restricted  to  protect 
the  environment  (i.e.,  water  quality,  human  and/or  wildlife  safety),  then  the 
producer's  cost  structure  changes.    The  mix  of  commodities  and  how  they  are 
produced,  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  commodities  in  international  markets,  farm 
income,  consumer  prices.  Federal  outlays,  and  rural  well-being  may  or  may  not  be 
affected,  but  policymakers  need  to  know  whichever  is  the  case.     Similarly, 
agncultural  and  trade  policies  have  an  impact  on  the  environment  and  the  rural 
community. 

ERS  attempts  to  use  research  produced  by  universities  and  other 
organizations,  and  gi-eat  care  is  taken  to  avoid  duplication  of  reseaixh  done  by 
others. 

Closing  Remarks 

I  appreciate  the  support  that  this  Committee  has  given  ERS  and  look 
forward  to  continue  working  with  you  and  your  staffs  to  ensure  that  ERS  is 
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addressing  the  highest  priority  issues  and  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  it.  through  you,  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer.    All  members  of  this 
('ommittee  will  be  provided  key  ERS  publications  and  other  available  information. 
IMease  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  for  information  and  assistance. 
Thank  you.    I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions. 
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ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Economic  Research  Service  (ERS),  was  established  in  1961  principally  under  the 
authority  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627). 

ERS's  mission  is  to  provide  economic  and  other  social  science  information  and 
analysis  for  improving  the  performance  of  agriculture  and  rural  America. 

ERS  produces  such  information  as  a  service  to  the  general  public  and  to  help 
Congress  and  the  administration  develop,  administer,  and  evaluate  agricultural  and 
rural  policies  and  programs.  ERS  monitors,  analyzes,  and  forecasts  U.S.  and  world 
agricultural  production  and  demand  for  production  resources,  agricultural 
commodities,  and  food  and  fiber  products.  ERS  also  measures  the  costs  of  and 
returns  to  agricultural  production  and  marketing;  evaluates  the  economic  performance 
of  U.S.  agricultural  production  and  marketing;  and  estimates  the  effects  of 
government  policies  and  programs  or.  farmers,  rural  residents  and  communities, 
natural  resources,  and  the  public.  In  addition,  ERS  produces  economic  and  other 
social  science  information  about  the  organization  and  institutions  of  the  U.S.  and 
world  agricultural  production  and  marketing  systems,  natural  resources,  and  rural 
communities. 

ERS-produced  information  is  made  available  to  the  public  through  research 
monographs,  situation  and  outlook  reports,  standardized  data  products  in  electronic 
media,  professional  and  trade  journals  (including  The  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Economics  Research),  magazines  (including  Agricultural  Outlook.  Food  Review.  Rural 
Conditions  and  Trends,  and  Rural  Development  Perspectives),  radio,  television, 
newspapers,  and  frequent  participation  of  ERS  staff  at  various  public  forums. 

ERS  has  four  program  divisions--Commodity  Economics,  Agriculture  and  Trade  Analysis, 
Resources  and  Technology,  and  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy — that  carry  out  the  four 
principal  functions  of  ERS:  research,  situation  and  outlook  analysis,  staff 
analysis,  and  development  of  economic  and  statistical  indicators.  Research  and 
economic  and  statistical  indicators  provide  the  knowledge  base  and  the  data  base  for 
the  situation  and  outlook  and  staff  analysis  functions.  The  products  of  the 
situation  and  outlook  analysis  function  are  periodic  reports  that  analyze  the 
current  situation  and  forecast  the  short-term  outlook  for  major  agricultural 
commodities,  agricultural  exports,  agricultural  finance,  agricultural  resources,  and 
world  agriculture.  Staff  analysis  entails  assessments  of  issues  requiring  policy 
decisions  by  the  administration  and  Congress. 

ERS  is  located  in  Washington,  O.C.  As  of  September  30,  1992,  ERS  had  773  permanent, 
full-time  employees  and  57  part-time  employees. 
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ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 

1992  Actual  and  Estimated.  1993  and  1994 


Item 


1992 
Actual 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


1993 
Estimated 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


1994 
Estimated 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


Economic  Research 

Service  

Obligations  under 
Other  USDA 

aPDrooriations: 

Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  for 
study  of  marketing 
of  U.S.  agricultural 

products  

Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection 
Service  for  support 
of  Great  Plains 
Council  and  grass- 
hopper project 
(passthru)  

Agricultural  Research 
Service  for  support 
of  Great  Plains 
Council  (passthru)  . 

Agricultural  Co- 
operative Service 
for  agricultural 
food  marketing 
consortium  

Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  for 
study  of  sustainable 
agriculture  and  new 
uses  

Extension  Service  for 
support  of  Great 
Plains  Council 
(passthru)  

Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration for 
personnel  details 
and  wastewater  needs 

data  

Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation 
for  support  of  the 
insurance  program  . . 

Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service  for 
grading  and  price 

impact  studies  

Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  for  study 
of  WIC  program  


$58,930,000 


775 


$58,925,000 


764 


$51,461,000 


751 


311.921 


206,000 


140,000 


43.946 
9,803 

10.000 

120.438 
8.946 

93.051 

200.000 

246.721 
18.500 


9,000 
9.000 


35.000 


109.000 
9.000 

83,000 


225.000 


275,000 
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1992 
Actual 

1993 
Estimated     : 

1994 
Estimated 

Item 

Amount 

Staff-: 
Years 

Amount    : 

Staff-: 
Years  : 

Amount    : 

Staff- 
Years 

Foreign  Agricultural  • 
Service  for  inter- 
national trade     : 
studies  (passthru)  .: 
Forest  Service  for 
support  of  Great 
Plains  Council 
(passthru)  

28,334  : 

10,689  : 

69,918  : 
127,500 

1,736,348 

8,946 
18.297 

1  • 
1 

16,000  ■ 
9,000  ': 

4,000,000 

9,000 
13.000 

5,750,000 

— 

Office  of  Energy  for 
personnel  detail  and 
support  of  marketing 

and  food  safety  

Packers  &  Stockyards 
for  concentration 
study  

— 

Rural  Development 
Administration  for 
the  support  of  state 
councils  (passthru) 
Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  support 
of  Great  Plains 
Council  (passthru)  . 
Miscellaneous 
reimbursements  

— 

Total .  Other  USDA 

Appropriations  

3.063.358 

10 

4.747.000 

6 

6.150.000 

3 

Total,  Agriculture 
Appropriations  

61.993.358 

785 

63.672.000 

770 

57.611.000 

754 

Other  Federal  Funds: 
Department  of  Defense 
for  grain  trans- 
portation   

25.556 
96,071 

10,000 

39.500 

:  2.266.788 

1 
14 

':     2.916.000 

19 

294.000 

Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  for 
personnel  detail  

Commission  on  agri- 
cultural workers  for 
analysis  of  wages  and 

■ emolovment  

— 

Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for 
studies  on  pesticide 
residues  and  water 
control  

Office  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation 
and  Development  for 
personnel  details  and 
food  aid  studies  

4 

Total,  Other  Federal 
Funds  

':     2.437.915 

:   15 

':     2.916.000 

J9 

294.000 

4 
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1992 
Actual 

1993 
Estimated 

1994 
Estimated 

Item 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Non-Federal  Funds: 
Miscellaneous  Contri- 
buted Funds  from 
publications  and  data 
sales,  and  other 
private  organizations 
North  Carolina  State 
University  for 

personnel  detail  

Texas  A&M  for  a  study 
of  regional  implica- 
tions of  farm  pro- 
grams   

497,468 
279,688 

68.000 

1 
3 

400,000 
300,000 

37.000 

1 
3 

389,000 
456,000 

1 
3 

Total,  Non-Federal 
Funds  

845.156 

4 

737.000 

4 

845.000 

4 

Total,  Economic 
Research  Service  

$65,276,429 

804 

;  67,325,000 

793 

':   58.750.000 

:   762 
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ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Suinmarv 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


:    FY  1992 
Grade          :  Headquarters 

FY  1993 
Headauarters 

FY  1994 
Headauarters 

ES-6  :       1 

ES-5  :       1 

ES-4  :       4 

ES-2  :       1 

ES-1  :        1 

Senior  Level  :       1 

GS/GM-15  :       56 

1 
1 
4 
2 

1 

56 

127 

204 

117 

45 

2 

37 

20 

50 

43 

46 

12 

4 

1 

1 
1 
4 
2 

1 
56 

GS/GM-14  :      127 

126 

GS/GM-13  :      204 

GS-12  :      117 

201 
114 

GS-11  :       45 

44 

GS-10  :       2 

GS-9  :       37 

GS-8  :       20 

GS-7  :       50 

GS-6  :       43 

GS-5  :       46 

GS-4  :       12 

GS-3  :       4 

GS-2  :        1 

2 
37 
20 
50 
42 
45 
11 
4 
1 

Total  Permanent  Positions  ...:      773 

773 

762 

Unfilled  Positions         : 

Total,  Permanent  Employment,  : 
end-of-vear :      773 

773 

762 

Staff-Years:              : 
Ceiling :      804 

793 

762 
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ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 

1992  1993  1994 


Personnel  Compensation: 


Headquarters  36,093,932     37,096,000     36,206,000 

Field  

11  Total  personnel 

compensation  36,093,932     37,096,000     36,206,000 

12  Personnel  benefits  ....     6,634,669     6,819,000     6,655,000 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel  5.326 5.000 20.000 

Total  Pers.  Comp  & 

Benefits  42,733,927     43,920,000     42,881.000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel  880,947       817,000       485,000 

22  Transportation  of 

things   78,935  74,000  20,000 

23.3     Conmiunications, 
utilities,   and 
misc.  charges   699,941  648,000  822,000 

24  Printing  and 

reproduction  418,975       389,000       400,000 

25  Other  services  10,967,900     10,216,000     6,203,000 

26  Supplies  and 

materials  986,407       909,000       350,000 

31    Equipment  2.105.910     1.952.000 300.000 

Total  other  objects 16.139.015  15.005.000     8.580.000 

Total  direct  obligations  58.872.942  58.925.000     51.461,000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES 

positions  $102,600      $105,000      $105,000 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS 

positions  $46,108       $46,236       $46,483 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS 

positions  11.2         11.2         11.2 
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The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Economic  Research  Service  in  conducting 
economic  research  and  service  relating  to  agricultural  production, 
marketing,  and  distribution  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627),  and  other  laws,  including  economics  of 
marketing;  analyses  relating  to  farm  prices,  income  and  population,  and 
demand  for  farm  products,  use  of  resources  in  agriculture,  adjustments, 
costs  and  returns  in  farming,  and  farm  finance;  research  relating  to  the 
economic  and  marketing  aspects  of  farmer  cooperatives;  and  for  analysis 
of  supply  and  demand  for  farm  products  in  foreign  countries  and  their 
effect  on  prospects  for  United  States  exports,  progress  in  economic 
development  and  its  relation  to  sales  of  farm  products,  assembly  and 
analysis  of  agricultural  trade  statistics  and  analysis  of  international 
financial  and  monetary  programs  and  policies  as  they  affect  the 
competitive  position  of  United  States  farm  products,  [$58,720,000] 
$51.461.000:  of  which  $500,000  shall  be  available  for  investigation, 
determination  and  finding  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  production  of  food 
and  upon  the  agricultural  economy  of  any  proposed  action  affecting  such 
subject  matter  pending  before  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  presentation,  in  the  public  interest,  before  said 
Administrator,  other  agencies  or  before  the  courts:  Provided,   That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  to  continue  to  gather  statistics  and 
conduct  a  special  study  on  the  price  spread  between  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer:  Provided  further.   That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225):  Provided  further.   That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  analysis  of  statistics  and  related 
facts  on  foreign  production  and  full  and  complete  information  on  methods 
used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm  commodities  in  world  trade  on  a 
competitive  basis. 
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Appropriation  Act,  1993  $58,720,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1994  51.461.000 

Decrease  in  Appropriation  -7.259.000 

Adjustments  in  1993: 

Appropriation  Act,  1993  58,720,000 

Office  of  the  Secretary  Transfer  a/  -t-205.000 

Adjusted  base  for  1993  58,925,000 

Budget  Estimate,  Current  Law  1994  51.461.000 

Decrease  from  adjusted  1993  -7.464.000 

a/  The  transfer  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  to  provide  technical  support 
for  the  development  of  new  uses  for  agricultural  commodities  including  a  strong 
emphasis  on  alternative  fuels.  On  a  comparable  basis,  the  full  annual  cost  of 
for  this  activity  is  $205,000  for  1993  and  $205,000  for  1994. 

Summary  of  Increases  and  Decreases 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

1993  Other     1994 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Pav  Costs    Changes  Estimated 

Economic  Analysis  and 

Research  $58,925,000  +$979,000   -$8,443,000  $51,461,000 


Project  Statement 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Project 

1992 
Actual 

1993 
Estimated 

Decrease 

1994 
Estimated 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Economic 
Analysis  and 
Research  

Unobligated 
Balance  

$58,872,942 
57.058 

775 

$58,925,000 

764 

(1) 
-$7,464,000 

$51,461,000 

751 

Total 
available  or 
estimate  

Transfer  from 

58,930,000 
-210,000 

775 
-2 

58,925,000 
-205,000 

764 
-2 

-7,464,000 

51,461,000 

751 

Secretary's 
Office  

_ 

Total, 
Appropriation 

58,720,000 

773 

"  58,720,000 

762 

t 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  appropriation  for  the  Economic  Research  Service  funds  the  following  activity: 

— Economic  analysis  and  research — This  activity  includes  research,  situation 
and  outlook  analysis,  staff  analysis,  and  development  of  economic  and  statistical 
indicators  in  the  four  major  program  areas — commodity  economics,  agriculture  and 
trade  analysis,  resources  and  technology,  and  agriculture  and  rural  economy. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  A  net  decrease  of  $7.464.000  for  economic  analysis  and  research, 
consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $405.000.  which  reflects  a  2.7-Dercent  increase  in 
nonsalarv  costs- 
Need  for  Change.  These  funds  are  necessary  to  offset  increased 
operating  costs.  Continued  absorption  of  these  increased  operating 
costs  will  severely  affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  program. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  will  be  used  to  maintain  a  current  level 
of  services  associated  with  inflation  which  will  affect  critical  parts 
of  our  program. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $979.000  for  absorbed  fiscal  year  1993  pay  costs  . 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $10.000  for  FTS  2000  funding  ($90.000  available  in  fiscal 
year  1993). 

This  decrease  reflects  lower  long  distance  telecommunications  prices  due 
to  price  redeterminations  in  the  FTS  2000  contracts. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  $395.000  for  rice  modeling  ($395.000  available  in  fiscal 
year  1993). 

Need  for  Change.  This  reduction  is  part  of  a  governmentwide  effort  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  control  of  discretionary  spending. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  decrease  would  terminate  ERS  funding  of  a 
project  at  the  Universities  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  to  expand  the 
capability  of  their  commodity  policy  modeling  system  to  conduct  analysis 
on  the  consequences  of  value-added  exports.  This  project  was  funded  by 
ERS  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  for  a  cumulative  total  of  $790,000. 

(e)  A  decrease  of  $50.000  for  the  Western  Livestock  Marketing  Information 
Program  ($50.000  available  in  fiscal  year  1993). 

Need  for  Change.  This  reduction  is  part  of  a  governmentwide  effort  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  control  of  discretionary  spending. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  decrease  would  terminate  the  ERS  contribution  to 
the  funding  of  this  regional  information  project.  ERS  has  contributed 
$50,000  annually  to  this  project  since  fiscal  year  1979,  for  a 
cumulative  total  of  $750,000. 

(f)  A  decrease  of  $8.393.000  for  economic  analysis  and  research  ($58,390.000 
million  available  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Need  for  Change.   ERS  will  realize  $8.4  million  in  program  savings  in 
fiscal  year  1994  through  a  combination  of  improved  program  efficiencies, 
consolidation  of  staff  around  issues  and  subject  matters  most  essential 
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to  the  Department's  policymaking  needs,  reductions  in  areas  where 
problems  of  the  1980's  have  diminished,  and  reduction  of  data  purchases 
and  support  services.  This  reduction  is  part  of  a  governmentwide  effort 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  control  of  discretionary  spending. 

For  fiscal  year  1994  through  1997,  the  budget  includes  a  total  savings 
of  about  $59  million.  This  is  a  22-percent  reduction  from  current 
activities  and  will  be  accomplished  through  further  staff  reductions  and 
a  refocusing  of  analyses  on  the  Department's  most  essential  issues. 


Nature  of  Change.  Specific  program  reductions  and  efficiencies  will  be 
determined  at  a  later  date.  However,  examples  of  possible  reductions 
include: 

•  Reduction  in  cooperative  research  with  land-grant  and  other 
universities.  Efforts  could  be  made  to  continue  critical  joint  research 
with  in-kind  contributions  by  both  parties. 

•  Reduction  in  survey  funding  and  data  purchases.  With  the  farm 
sector  in  improved  financial  condition  relative  to  the  mid-1980's,  ERS 
could  drop  much  of  the  detailed  analysis  of  financially  vulnerable 
farmers  and  other  well-being  measures.  Cost-of-production  data  could  be 
dropped  for  commodities  not  mandated  by  the  Congress. 

•  Reduction  in  analysis  of  decisions  before  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  that  pertain  to  use  of  agricultural 
pesticides.  ERS  is  mandated  in  its  appropriation  language  to  review  the 
actions  of  the  Administrator  of  EPA  as  to  their  effect  on  the  production 
of  food  and  upon  the  agricultural  economy.  The  Department  now  has  a 
National  Agricultural  Pesticide  Impact  Assessment  Program  process  that 
can  draw  on  universities  for  analytical  assistance. 

•  Major  reduction  in  travel  related  to  training  and  participation  in 
State  and  regional  constituent  meetings.  Travel  related  to  requests  for 
assistance  to  other  agencies  could  be  funded  by  requestors. 

•  Reduction  In  commodity  research  and  market  analysis.  A  reduced 
staff  could  focus  on  the  most  critical  commodities  and  realize  further 
savings  by  reducing  frequency  and  depth  of  situation  and  outlook 
reports.  Reduced  number  of  printed  reports  could  be  partly  offset  with 
more  fee-driven  electronic  dissemination  of  analyses  and  data. 

•  Reduction  In  analyses  of  farm  credit,  finance,  and  structural 
issues.  Improved  farm  financial  conditions,  compared  to  the  1980's,  may 
reduce  the  urgency  of  some  of  this  work.  Including  the  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  status  of  family  farms. 

•  Savings  from  streamlining  economic  analysis  related  to  international 
trade,  farm  and  food  marketing,  environment,  global  change,  energy,  and 
new  crop  uses  are  possible. 

•  Savings  from  increased  efficiencies  and  reduced  support  activities, 
Including  ADP,  manuscript  editing,  and  personnel  management.  More  work 
can  now  be  done  with  desktop  publishing.  With  a  smaller  staff  and  no 
hiring  for  several  years,  the  number  of  personnel  specialists  could  be 
reduced. 
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ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 


1993 


1994 


Amount 

Alabama  81,000 

Arizona  6,525 

Arkansas  319,355 

California  155,360 

Colorado  8,943 

Connecticut  131,245 

Delaware  8,500 

District  of 

Columbia  56,664,706 

Florida  82,000 

Hawaii  15,000 

Illinois  40,000 

Indiana  138,952 

Iowa  57,500 

Kentucky  103,948 

Louisiana  5,000 

Maryland 37,400 

Massachusetts  27,650 

Michigan  27,000 

Minnesota  76,745 

Missouri  135,645 

Montana  79,602 

Nebraska  7,500 

New  York  146,204 

New  Mexico  20,500 

North  Carolina  56,000 

Ohio  17,500 

Oklahoma  43,500 

Oregon  55,018 

Pennsylvania  17,000 

Tennessee  20,000 

Texas  162,020 

Virginia  46,124 

Wisconsin  79.500 

Subtotal,  Available 
or  Estimate  58,872,942 

Unobligated  balance  57.058 

Total,  Available 
or  Estimate  58.930.000 


Staff- 
Years 


775 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


26,000 
46,000 

9,000 
50,000 


58,350,000 
43,000 


36,000 

58,000 
17,000 

15,000 

16,000 
17,000 
61,000 
60,000 


85,000 


36,000 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


26,000 
46,000 

9,000 
50,000 


764   50,886,000 
43,000 


36,000 

58,000 
17,000 

15.000 

16,000 
17.000 
61.000 
60.000 


85,000 


36.000 


751 


775    58,925,000    764   51.461.000    751 


775    58.925.000    764   51.461.000    751 
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ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Econonic  Research  Service  (ERS)  performs  work  under  one  appropriation  item — 
economic  analysis  and  research.  Current  activities  and  selected  examples  of  recent 
progress  are  described  briefly  below. 

ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  AND  RESEARCH 

Current  Activities:   ERS  carries  out  its  economic  analysis  and  research  in  four 
program  divisions,  whose  programs  and  plans  for  1993  are  highlighted  below. 

1.  The  Commodity  Economics  Division  (CED)  carries  out  a  program  of  analysis 
designed  to  improve  the  public's  understanding  of  U.S.  and  world  markets  for 
agricultural  products.  This  entails  activities  in  three  major  areas, 
including:  commodity  supply,  demand,  and  price  monitoring  and  forecasting; 
analysis  of  the  structure,  conduct,  and  performance  of  the  major  national 
and  international  commodity  markets;  and  analysis  of  national  and 
international  commodity  marketing— from  the  U.S.  producer  through  domestic 
and  foreign  consumers  and  from  the  foreign  producer  of  imported  products 
through  to  the  U.S.  consumer. 

In  1993,  CED  plans  to  analyze  commodity  developments  and  disseminate  results 
through  regular  situation  and  outlook  reports,  special  reports  as  market 
developments  warrant,  yearbooks,  presentations,  and  responses  to  public 
information  requests;  conduct  research  on  the  structure,  operation,  and 
performance  of  the  major  commodity  markets  in  alternative  policy  settings; 
conduct  research  on  investment  and  competition  in  the  food  marketing 
industries  in  the  United  States  and  abroad;  expand  research  efforts  on  food 
safety,  food  assistance,  and  nutrition  education;  continue  analytic  support 
for  trade  negotiations  and  agreements;  provide  technical  assistance  in  the 
development  of  situation  and  outlook  programs  for  Eastern  Europe  and  Taiwan; 
respond  to  requests  for  special  studies  and  analyses,  including 
congressional ly  mandated  studies  of  commodity  policy  and  program  issues;  and 
develop  and  maintain  data  bases  and  models  to  improve  analyses,  forecasts, 
and  projections. 

2.  The  Agriculture  and  Trade  Analysis  Division  (ATAD)  is  a  major  source  of 
expertise,  data,  models,  and  research  information  about  the  agricultural 
economies  and  policies  of  foreign  countries  and  the  agricultural  trade  and 
development  relationships  between  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States. 
The  major  mission  of  ATAO  is  to  provide  analyses  of  the  global  and  regional 
trade  implications  of  the  changing  agricultural,  technological,  economic, 
and  policy  environments.  The  topics  covered  by  ATAD  include  agricultural 
and  trade  policies  and  their  relationship  to  the  economic,  technical,  and 
political  factors  affecting  agricultural  trade  among  countries;  economic  and 
agricultural  market  structure,  efficiency,  and  production  systems  of  foreign 
countries;  technical  production  systems  of  foreign  countries;  and  foreign 
governments'  production,  consumption,  macroeconomic,  and  trade  policies. 

In  1993,  ATAD  plans  to  examine  the  trade  implications  of  environmental 
policies  and  food  safety  regulations  in  other  countries;  develop  and  analyze 
a  global  baseline  projection  system  for  world  agriculture;  analyze  and 
update  measures  of  support  for  agriculture  in  key  countries;  evaluate 
potential  preferential  trade  agreements  among  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Europe,  and  Asia;  examine  the  economic  implications  of  political 
restructuring  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and 
some  developing  countries;  and  assess  food  aid  needs  of  foreign  countries. 
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3.  The  Resources  and  Technology  Division  (RTD)  conducts  economic  analyses  of 
agricultural  resource  and  technology  issues.  RTO's  integrated  research, 
staff  analysis,  and  situation  and  outlook  activities  assess  the  economic 
costs  of  agricultural  production  on  the  environment  as  well  as  the  costs  to 
agriculture  of  policies  and  programs  seeking  to  mitigate  environmental 
effects.  RTD  analyzes  the  impacts  of  national  and  global  developments, 
domestic  and  international  policies  and  programs,  and  macroeconomic 
variables  on  the  use  and  value  of  land,  water,  capital  assets,  and  other 
agricultural  resources,  and  assesses  the  possible  Impacts  of  proposed  or 
anticipated  policy  and  program  changes  on  agricultural  production  decisions; 
studies  the  economics  of  environmental  and  health  risk  reduction,  including 
the  demand  for  risk  reduction,  appropriate  production  strategies  for 
supplying  risk  reductions,  costs  and  benefits  of  policy  alternatives,  and 
the  trade  implications  of  environmental  and  food  safety  regulations; 
estimates  supply,  demand,  and  price  relationships,  substitutability,  and 
productivity  of  resources.  Including  capital  equipment,  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  energy,  land^  and  watery  evaluates  public  policies  and  programs 
that  affect  technology  and  productivity,  the  adoption  and  transfer  of  new 
technologies,  the  economic  impacts  of  regulating  agricultural  practices  and 
Inputs,  and  the  economics  of  sustainable  agricultural  systems;  and  analyzes 
the  environmental  benefits  and  costs  associated  with  agricultural 
activities,  especially  the  Impacts  on  water  quality. 

In  1993,  RTD  plans  to  be  heavily  Involved  In  USDA  initiatives  on  food 
safety,  water  quality,  and  global  climate  change.  RTD  will  participate  in 
cross-division  activities  on  trade  and  the  environment  and  on  food  safety. 
Other  high  priority  issues  to  be  addressed  in  1993  Include  ethanol  and 
biofuels,  economic  Impacts  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  Implementation,  and 
geographic  information  systems.  The  1993  program  covers  nonmarket 
evaluation  of  environmental  amenities,  including  air  and  water  quality, 
wetlands,  productivity,  global  change,  and  food  safety;  economics  of 
environmental  and  health  risk,  including  pesticides,  food  safety,  and  global 
change;  policy  evaluation  and  benefit-cost  analysis,  including  water 
quality;  ethanol;  trade,  environment,  food  safety,  and  agriculture 
tradeoffs;  conservation  provisions;  land  and  water  policies;  technology 
research,  development,  and  adoption,  including  agricultural  research;  water 
quality  initiative;  global  change  Initiative;  food  safety  initiative;  and 
productivity,  environment,  and  trade.  These  areas  of  emphasis  are  supported 
by  an  ongoing  program  of  research,  staff  analysis,  and  situation  and  outlook 
activities.  In  situation  and  outlook  reports,  RTD  will  continue  to  publish 
the  latest  information  on  land  use  and  values,  farm  real  estate  taxes, 
foreign  ownership,  water  availability  and  use,  irrigation  development, 
cropping  practices,  soil  conservation  activities  and  program  participation, 
and  supply,  demand,  and  prices  of  manufactured  Inputs  Including  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  energy,  and  farm  machinery. 

4.  The  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  Division  (ARED)  conducts  a  national 
program  of  research  and  analysis  related  to  agricultural  and  rural 
conditions  and  trends  and  identifies  and  evaluates  public  and  private  sector 
actions  and  policies  that  affect  the  sector  and  rural  areas.  ARED's  agenda 
is  shaped  by  the  changing  economic  and  demographic  structures  of  agriculture 
and  rural  America.  Its  program  covers:  the  industrial  transformation  of 
the  rural  economy;  Interconnections  between  agriculture  and  the  rural 
economy  and  the  Nation's  economy;  differences  in  performance  between  urban 
and  rural  economies;  financial  performance  of  the  farm  sector  and  Its 
components;  effects  of  International  economic  and  financial  Integration  on 
the  rural  economy;  migration  and  population  change;  changes  In  rural  and 
agricultural  labor  markets  and  labor  conditions;  and  the  Implications  of  the 
evolving  structures  of  farming,  credit,  and  finance  for  rural  people, 
businesses,  communities,  and  banks. 

In  1993,  as  part  of  its  research  to  better  understand  the  agricultural 
sector  and  its  relationship  to  the  national  and  regional  economies,  ARED 
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plans  to  publish  the  annual  'Status  of  the  Family  Fann"  report  for  the  first 
time  using  time  series  data  from  the  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  that  will 
provide  an  annual  farm-based  profile  of  the  sector  and  provide  projections 
of  the  future  structure  of  the  U.S.  farm  sector  in  to  the  next  decade;  use 
the  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  to  research  the  financial  performance  and 
viability  of  farm  businesses  from  both  an  enterprise  and  whole-farm 
perspective;  analyze  the  relationship  of  economic  performance  and  well- 
being  of  the  farm  operator  household  to  the  operator's  farm  business  and  the 
rural  areas  in  which  the  farm  is  located;  use  the  Department  of  Commerce 
1982  national  input/output  table  to  update  ARED  models  of  widely  used 
estimates  of  the  components  of  the  food  and  fiber  system  and  of  the  effects 
of  agricultural  exports  on  the  U.S.  economy;  incorporate  disaggregated 
household  data  into  the  input/output  and  computable  general  equilibrium 
models  to  permit  analysis  of  the  distribution  among  households  of  the 
effects  of  policy  changes;  study  the  relationship  of  national  interest  rates 
and  employment  to  the  agricultural  and  rural  economies  to  improve  the 
public's  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  sector  and  the  broader 
rural  economy  to  the  national  economy;  analyze  the  effects  of  changes  in 
farm  production  on  several  prototypical  farming  areas,  placing  special 
emphasis  on  the  interrelationship  between  farming  and  farm-related  sectors 
and  the  overall  local  economy;  improve  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  the 
rural  economy,  the  process  of  local  economic  development,  and  the  potential 
of  government  strategies  to  affect  that  process  in  order  to  improve  the 
well-being  of  rural  people  and  communities;  publish  a  monograph  providing  an 
updated  profile  of  rural  America  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  ways  in 
which  changes  in  rural  families,  jobs,  and  income  over  the  last  decade 
varied  according  to  regional  location,  remoteness  from  major  urban  centers, 
and  the  nature  of  local  economies;  examine  the  skills  of  the  rural  work 
force  and  the  demand  for  those  skills  in  local  labor  markets,  particularly 
in  manufacturing;  study  the  dimensions  of  rural  manufacturing  to  adapt  to 
increasingly  competitive  global  markets;  complete  research  on  the  extent  to 
which  structural  adjustments  in  response  to  markets  and  regulatory 
developments  affect  the  profitability  of  rural  financial  institutions  and, 
in  turn,  the  flow  of  credit  to  rural  farm  and  nonfarm  businesses;  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  diverse  rural  development  strategies  under  varying  local 
conditions  with  the  creation  of  USDA's  Rural  Development  Administration  and 
the  establishment  of  State  Rural  Development  Councils  in  many  States; 
provide  a  historical  perspective  on  several  dimensions  of  the  evolving 
agricultural  sector  and  rural  America  and  associated  Federal  policies  and 
programs;  and  complete  a  history  of  rural  development  policies  and  continue 
work  on  an  oral  history  of  USDA  designed  to  capture  and  record  the 
experiences  of  major  figures  involved  in  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  departmental  policies  and  programs  over  several  decades. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress:  Recent  accomplishments  under  this 
appropriation  item  are  cited  below,  by  program  division. 

Commoditv  Economics  Division; 

1.  Nutrition  education  evaluation.  ERS  economists  worked  closely  with  other 
USDA  agencies  involved  in  nutrition  education  to  develop  evaluation 
strategies  to  assess  the  cost  and  impact  of  USDA  activities.  Preliminary 
evidence  suggests  that  nutritionally  aware  individuals  have  altered  their 
consumption  of  foods  in  response  to  health  concerns  but  have  not  been  more 
successful  in  altering  their  nutrient  intake. 

2.  Microbial  food  safety.  ERS  expanded  its  economic  analysis  of  microbial 
contamination  in  food.  ERS  completed  a  survey  and  began  data  analysis  on 
the  cost  of  Campylobacter,  a  foodborne  contaminant  that  causes  most  human 
illnesses.  A  survey  instrument  on  the  economics  of  farm  management 
procedures  to  control  salmonella  enteritidis  in  eggs  was  designed  and  data 
collection  started  on  several  Pennsylvania  farms.  ERS  staff  participated  in 
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USDA's  Food  Safety  Task  Force  by  developing  1994  budget  initiatives, 
conducting  briefings  on  the  economics  of  food  safety,  conducting  a 
benefit/cost  analysis  of  irradiating  poultry,  and  conducting  economic 
reviews  of  other  proposed  rule  changes.  ERS  analysts  also  expanded  research 
on  the  conceptual  foundations  of  risk  and  uncertainty  and  its  relationship 
to  consumer  behavior  and  market  performance.  ERS  research  clarified  the 
meaning  of  risk  aversion  used  in  models,  demonstrated  how  risk  information 
concepts  can  be  rigorously  incorporated  into  models,  and  analyzed  the 
pitfalls  of  using  standard  expected  utility  theory  to  model  food  choices 
involving  both  risk  and  taste. 

3.  Estimating  the  effects  of  shifting  to  a  more  sustainable  agriculture.  ERS 
economists  assembled  and  coordinated  a  16-member  steering  committee  to 
design  the  Sustainable  Agriculture  Economic  Impact  Study.  The  committee 
determined  that  not  enough  is  known  on  the  farm/ranch-level  to  support 
analysis  on  a  more  aggregate  level.  About  75  percent  of  the  study  budget 
will  fund  6  projects ■ that -focus- on- estimating- the  f arm/ranch-l evel  effects 
of  a  more  sustainable  agriculture  in  specific  rural  places.  These 
farm/ranch-level  projects  are  quite  diverse,  but  the  lead  researchers  will 
provide  estimates  of  a  common  set  of  indicators.  These  estimates,  along 
with  data  from  other  sources,  will  serve  as  inputs  into  the 
regional/national  modeling  framework.  The  remaining  study  funds  will  go  to 
build  that  framework.  Indicators  include  measures  of  economic  costs  and 
returns,  soil  erosion,  and  chemical  leaching.  Some  projects  will  also 
investigate  social  issues  such  as  the  impact  on  land  tenure  and  off-farm 
employment. 

4.  Industrial  uses  of  agricultural  materials.  ERS  economists  have  expanded 
their  research  program  on  industrial  uses  of  farm  products  by  examining  the 
production,  processing,  marketing,  and  uses  of  new  and  traditional  crops  for 
Industrial  raw  materials.  New  crops  include  kenaf,  industrial  rapeseed, 
crambe,  meadowfoam,  jojoba,  and  lesquerella.  This  work  will  help  farmers 
expand  their  markets  and  create  jobs  in  farm  States.  ERS  economists  are 
writing  a  series  of  reports  on  industrial  crops  with  other  USDA  analysts  and 
university  staff.  Each  report  presents  the  crop's  current  agronomic  status, 
commercialization,  and  market  potential.  In  1992,  Lesquerella  as  a  Source 
of  Hydroxy  Fatty  Acids  for  Industrial  Products  was  released.  Reports  are 
planned  on  kenaf,  milkweed,  jojoba,  and  meadowfoam. 

5.  Regulatory  rules  reviewed  in  AMS.  APHIS.  ASCS.  FAS.  FCIC.  FGIS.  FSIS.  OICD. 
and  P&SA.  A  review  of  USDA  regulations,  conducted  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  Involved  individual  agency  study  teams  each  including  staff  from 
USDA's  OBPA,  OGC,  and  ERS.  Each  rule  reviewed  required  an  economic  Impact 
analysis.  Over  the  period  of  the  review,  30  ERS  analysts  worked  on  teams 
reviewing  regulations.  The  reviews  resulted  in  regulation  changes  either 
during  the  review  period  or  after.  Examples  range  from  the  requirement  that 
FCIC  collect  Social  Security  numbers  from  applicants  as  a  way  of  identifying 
applicants  previously  engaged  in  fraudulent  claims,  to  the  rule  approving 
irradiation  of  poultry.  The  former  rule  required  minimal  review  although  it 
may  have  significant  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  a  program.  The  second  rule 
required  a  benefit/cost  analysis  that  incorporated  previously  published  ERS 
research.  Numerous  other  rules  received  analysis  ranging  from  quantitative 
benefit/cost  to  qualitative  economic  assessment  of  effects. 

6.  Sugar  and  sweetener  doIIcv  work.  ERS  made  major  contributions  in  modeling 
and  analyzing  domestic  and  world  sugar  and  sweetener  supply,  demand,  price, 
and  trade,  and  used  this  information  to  assist  with  policy  decisions  such  as 
setting  the  U.S.  sugar  quota,  study  options  for  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  and  project  Impacts  of  various  6ATT  scenarios.  ERS 
analysts  assisted  in  forecasting  the  probability  that  USDA  would  need  to 
trigger  the  standby  marketing  allotments  for  sugar  called  for  In  the  1990 
farm  legislation.  Options  analyzed  Included  that  of  extending  the  sugar 
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quota  year.  ERS  analysts  engaged  In  a  wide  range  of  research  and  analysis 
on  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  conducted  annual  studies  of  the  costs  of 
production  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  and  of  the  costs  of  sugar  processing, 
maintained  a  cost-of-productlon  data  base,  provided  key  Information  for 
calculation  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  loan  rates  and  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet 
support  prices,  and  assisted  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Agriculture  with 
developing  a  situation  and  outlook  reporting  system  for  sugar  and 
sweeteners. 

7.  North  America  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  ERS  produced  general  economic 
rnformation  concerning  U.S. /Mexico  commodity  production,  trade,  and  border 
measures,  including  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers,  and  several  major  multi- 
commodity  analyses  of  the  effects  of  alternative  proposals.  ERS  analysis 
showed  the  biggest  impacts  in  absolute  and  in  relative  terms  to  be  on  the 
Mexican  markets,  both  In  terms  of  exports  and  Imports.  Mexico  depends  on 
the  United  States  for  75  percent  of  Its  Imports  or  exports.  For  the  United 
States,  the  relative  impacts  of  NAFTA  on  production  and  prices  for  most 
commodities  are  less  than  a  2-percent  change.  Impacts  on  trade  can  be  quite 
small  on  total  U-.S.  trade  for  the  commodity,  while  showing  significant 
Increases  in  trade  with  Mexico.  In  some  cases,  U.S.  exports  could  double  In 
15  years  over  what  would  be  expected  without  NAFTA.  The  biggest  gainers  for 
the  United  States  will  be  grains,  meats,  protein  meals,  and  deciduous 
fruits.  Mexico  gains  primarily  In  citrus  and  some  winter  vegetables. 

8.  GATT  negotiations.  As  the  multilateral  6ATT  negotiations  on  agricultural 
and  trade  policies  intensified,  ERS  researchers  evaluated  the  impact  of 
numerous  scenarios,  involving  a  wide  variety  of  U.S.  and  foreign  country 
policy  adjustments,  on  U.S.  farm  commodity  sectors,  farm  Income,  and  food 
prices.  The  range  of  issues  spanned  philosophical  approaches  to 
agricultural  and  trade  policy,  technical  relationships,  and  structural 
adjustments.  ERS  analyses  included  the  effects  on  U.S.  commodities  of  lower 
U.S.  and  foreign  "clean"  and  "dirty"  tariff  equivalents  and  higher  minimum 
access  provisions,  reductions  in  the  EEP,  extension  of  the  CRP  and  changes 
in  EC  land  use,  and  changes  In  the  composition  of  EC  feed  Ingredients. 
Other  analyses  Included  the  Impact  of  a  GATT  agreement  and  EC  CAP  reform  on 
total  world  grain  trade  and  world  prices. 

9.  Nutrition  labeling.  ERS  analysts  worked  closely  with  USDA's  FSIS  to  provide 
economic  analysis  of  the  USDA  initiative.  ERS  staff  worked  with  EAS,  OBPA, 
FSIS,  and  OHB  to  revise  the  final  regulatory  impact  analysis  and  developed  a 
supplemental  analysis  addressing  particular  0MB  concerns.  The  preliminary 
analysis  indicated  FSIS  would  explore  a  small  business  exemption  and  would 
assess  Its  prior  label  approval  process.  ERS  staff  served  on  an  Interagency 
prior  label  approval  task  force  and  participated  In  small  business  forums  in 
Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  and  San  Francisco;  worked  with  0MB  and  FSIS  to  address 
0MB  concerns  about  a  proposed  questionnaire  for  gathering  labeling  cost 
data;  and,  at  the  request  of  FSIS,  worked  with  FDA  to  obtain  tabulations  of 
the  number  and  volume  of  FSIS-regulated  products  from  grocery  store  scanner 
data.  ERS  staff  worked  on  estimates  and  prepared  an  options  paper  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  analyzing  the  parameters  of  the  small  business 
exemption. 

10.    Situation  and  outlook  and  policv  analvsis  technical  assistance  programs. 
ERS  economists  are  assisting  government  agencies  in  Eastern  Europe  to 
establish  economic  information  systems  to  support  both  private  and  public 
decisionmaking.  A  lack  of  timely  and  easily  accessible  data  Is  hampering 
the  shift  to  market-oriented  agriculture  in  the  region.  The  ERS  project  Is 
a  cross-divisional  effort  funded  by  the  SEED  II  Act  (Support  for  Emerging 
European  Democracies).  ERS  staff  conducted  intensive  training  sessions  on 
the  role  of  ERS  and  USDA  in  supporting  market  operations  and  decisionmaking 
for  representatives  from  Czechoslovakia.  ERS  analysts  worked  with  teams 
from  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia  on  techniques  for  analyzing 
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commodity  markets  and  on  developing  and  institutionalizing  a  program  of 
regularly  scheduled  situation  and  outlook  reports  for  critical  commodities. 
In  Poland,  reports  were  published  on  grains,  oilseeds,  dairy,  red  meat, 
poultry,  sugar,  potatoes,  and  inputs.  An  outlook  conference  was  held  in 
Poland  to  highlight  the  situation  and  outlook  program.  Grains  and  red  meats 
reports  were  published  in  Hungary,  while  in  Czechoslovakia,  reports  were 
published  on  grains  and  dairy.  These  reports  are  intended  to  provide  the 
information  base  for  government  policymaking  and  to  help  overcome  the  lack 
of  information  available  to  farmers  and  other  private  decisionmakers.  ERS 
staff  also  provided  assistance  in  analyzing  the  economic  consequences  of 
alternative  agricultural  programs  and  policies.  Policy  decisionmakers  from 
Poland  and  Hungary  participated  in  an  agricultural  policy  workshop  in 
Washington,  D.C.  A  series  of  workshops  were  held  in  the  respective 
countries  for  mid-level  analysts  to  address  commodity  supply,  demand  and 
price  analysis,  macroeconomics,  agricultural  intervention  policies,  and 
price  stabilization  programs.  ERS  also  provided  a  resident  policy  adviser 
to  the  Bui  gari  am  Ministry  of"  Ayr  itulturvr- 

Agriculture  and  Trade  Analysis  Division: 

1.  Reform  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  ERS's  work  on  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  1992  proceeded  on  two  parallel  and  mutually  reinforcing  fronts: 
intensive  involvement  in  the  Central  Europe  institution  building  project  and 
continued  monitoring  and  analysis  of  the  reform  process  in  the  region.  ERS 
staff  are  working  with  the  agricultural  ministries  of  Central  Europe  to 
develop  and  institutionalize  the  capacity  to  conduct  sound  economic  analysis 
to  support  government  decisionmaking  and  to  help  farmers  and  agribusinesses 
in  the  rapidly  emerging  private  sectors  make  informed  decisions  on 
production  and  marketing.  ERS  staff  worked  with  in-country  counterparts  to 
initiate  a  series  of  situation  and  outlook  reports,  and  provided  training  in 
how  to  do  policy-oriented  economic  analysis.  ERS  research  on  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  focused  on  the  long-term  effects  of  economic  reform,  EC 
association,  and  eventual  membership  in  the  EC.  ERS  analysts  assisted 
USDA's  FAS  in  analyzing  the  effects  of  the  EC  association  agreements  on  U.S. 
trade  and  the  effects  of  different  sectoral  policies  on  the  agricultural 
sector  of  Hungary. 

2.  Economic  reform  and  agriculture  in  the  former  USSR.  ERS  analysis  showed 
that  reforming  the  economies  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  countries  is  a 
daunting  challenge.  The  countries  lack  the  institutional  and  legal 
structures  crucial  for  well-operating  market  economies.  Therefore,  the  most 
serious  problems  in  the  agricultural  sectors  are  linked  to  shortcomings  in 
the  functioning  of  the  overall  economies.  Food  shortages  are  primarily  the 
result  of  macroeconomic  imbalances  and  inflationary  pressure  that  has 
severely  weakened  the  ruble  as  an  effective  means  of  exchange.  The 
dysfunction  of  money  hindered  the  flow  of  goods,  resulting  in  localized 
shortages  of  food  and  other  goods.  Property  rights  and  private  property  are 
essential  institutional  and  legal  foundations  for  market  economies.  The 
obstacles  to  privatization  and  competition  are  greater  in  the  former  USSR 
than  those  experienced  by  developed  or  developing  countries  because  of  the 
pervasiveness  of  public  ownership  in  all  aspects  of  the  economies.  The  wide 
extent  of  public  ownership  in  the  former  USSR  means  that  almost  no  parallel 
markets  exist  to  help  set  a  value  on  the  state's  assets.  The  large  price 
and  subsidy  distortions  in  the  past  mean  that  a  firm  or  farm's  past 
performances  is  often  not  a  good  indicator  of  its  future  value.  Another 
problem  for  large-  scale  privatization  is  the  lack  of  private  sector  funds 
to  purchase  and  invest.  Even  the  emerging  private  farms  remain  squeezed 
between  input  and  marketing  monopolies. 

3.  Reform  of  agricultural  policy  in  the  European  Communitv.  ERS  analysis  on 
CAP  reform  included:  an  examination  of  the  reform  proposals,  that  often 
contained  many  loopholes;  an  examination  of  the  production,  consumption,  and 
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trade  effects  of  CAP  refonn  on  EC  grains,  oilseeds  and  livestock;  an 
examination  of  the  extent  to  which  the  reforms  would  meet  the  commitments 
contained  In  the  agricultural  text  of  the  Uruguay  Round,  particularly 
commitments  on  import  access,  export  subsidies,  and  internal  support;  a 
comparison  of  U.S.  and  EC  programs  and  the  possibility  of  fraud  and  other 
forms  of  noncompliance;  and  adjustments  to  either  the  EC's  CAP  reform 
proposals  and/or  the  agricultural  text  of  the  Uruguay  Round,  which  would 
allow  the  EC  to  meet  the  terms  of  a  6ATT  agreement. 

4.  Agricultural  refonn  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Expanded 
Institutional  contacts  and  better  statistics  bolstered  ERS  research  program 
on  China.  ERS  staff  presented  research  results  at  a  conference  in  Beijing. 
One  objective  of  the  conference  was  to  get  critique  by  Chinese  scholars. 
ERS  studies  evaluated  the  effects  of  alternative  Chinese  policies  on  crop 
production  and  distribution  patterns  and  trade.  Preliminary  results 
indicate  that  maintaining  self-sufficiency  would  increase  trade  between 
regions  in  China  but  decrease  international  trade.  However,  domestic 
production  costs  would  Increase  substantially.  On  the  other  hand,  if  China 
liberalized  trade,  wheat  and  coarse  grain  Imports  and  rice  exports  would 
increase.  Preliminary  results  also  indicate  that  if  China  encouraged 
greater  feedgrain  self-sufficiency  by  the  year  2000  while  liberalizing 
trade,  it  would  have  to  promote  greater  consumption  of  poultry  and  less  of 
pork.  Unilateral  policy  reform  would  lead  to  a  decline  in  self-sufficiency 
but  an  increase  in  real  income.  In  another  study,  China's  food  consumption 
patterns  were  projected  to  the  year  2000  drawing  on  Taiwan's  experience. 
The  results  indicated  that  by  the  end  of  the  century,  China's  demand  for 
coarse  grains  would  greatly  exceed  domestic  supply.  Other  studies  examined 
China's  changing  land  tenure  system,  the  elasticity  of  demand  for 
agricultural  goods,  and  agricultural  sustainability. 

5.  Future  of  agricultural  markets  in  Jaoan.  ERS  projections  to  2000  for  Japan, 
the  leading  overseas  farm  market  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  indicate  the 
likelihood  of  important  changes  in  that  agricultural  market  in  the  next 
decade.  Areas  of  uncertainty  include  policy  refonn,  demographic  change, 
environmental  constraints,  and  macroeconomic  change.  ERS  analysis  forecasts 
that  consumption  of  livestock  products  in  Japan  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
coming  decade,  but  all  the  increase  will  come  from  imports;  expansion  in 
domestic  production  will  stall  and  even  decline  because  of  increased  imports 
and  competition;  and  domestic  livestock  industries  will  have  difficulty 
adjusting  to  the  increased  competition  because  of  high  costs  of  production- 
resulting  in  part  from  inefficiencies  in  input  supply  industries  and 
environmental  constraints.  The  future  of  the  rice  sector  will  depend  on  how 
policies  are  changed  in  response  to  internal  forces  and  international  forces 
through  the  6ATT.  Even  in  the  absence  of  policy  reform,  rice  consumption 
and  production  in  Japan  are  projected  to  decline  during  the  1990's.  While 
dietary  composition  will  change  with  more  meats  and  less  rice,  total  per 
capita  caloric  intake  is  expected  to  rise  only  slightly.  Important  changes 
also  are  expected  in  food  processing  and  food  services  with  rising  incomes 
and  greater  female  workforce  participation. 

6.  Food  strategies  and  market  liberalization  in  Africa.  ERS  conducted  a  study 
of  food  security  policies  during  the  1980's  of  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and 
Zimbabwe.  These  countries  are  representative  of  many  countries  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  with  respect  to  socioeconomic,  financial,  and  agricultural 
characteristics.  In  the  1980's,  many  African  countries  Implemented  policy 
reforms  proposed  by  international  organizations  and  foreign  donors  designed 
to  remove  agricultural  production  constraints  and  stimulate  economic  growth. 
The  reforms  involved  reducing  government  Intervention,  raising  consumer 
prices,  and  lowering  input  subsidies.  The  prescriptions  were  the  same  for 
countries  with  different  marketing  infrastructure,  capacities  to  use 
improved  technology,  and  research,  extension,  and  credit  institutions. 
Trade  opportunities  differ  greatly  among  countries  because  of  different 
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financial  conditions,  terms  of  trade,  and  export  potential.  The  ERS  study 
found  that  In  the  three  countries  studied,  policy  changes  led  to  higher 
farm-level  commodity  prices.  However,  Input  subsidies  were  removed,  leading 
to  higher  input  prices  and  partially  offsetting  the  production-expanding 
effects  of  Increased  producer  prices.  A  medium-term  projection  of  market 
liberalization  effects  on  producers  and  consumers  indicated  that  policy 
reforms  alone  are  insufficient  to  balance  domestic  food  production  and 
population  growth.  Food  imports  are  expected  to  grow  for  commodities  such 
as  rice  and  wheat.  More  secure  domestic  food  supplies  depend  heavily  on 
further  development  of  resources,  institutions,  and  growth-oriented 
policies. 

7.  North  America  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  ERS  researchers  and  other  U.S. 
and  Mexican  government  agencies  and  universities  prepared  background 
Information  and  developed  analytical  capacity  to  measure  the  impacts  of 
various  proposals.  ERS  research  focused  on  agricultural  impacts,  including 
the  identiftcation-arid'  dtfscrrptiuir  of  goytfrnment-insti  tut  ions  and  policies, 
estimates  of  producer  and  consumer  support  levels,  and  quantitative  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  removing  barriers  on  trade  among  the  three  countries.  ERS 
preliminary  findings  show  that  reducing  government  barriers  to  trade  will 
provide  net  benefits  and  expand  agricultural  trade  to  all  three  countries. 
The  agreement  ensures  that  the  growth  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mexico 
will  continue  due  to  greater  market  access  in  the  future.  More  important, 
it  prevents  the  countries  experiencing  increased  imports  from  returning  to 
the  protectionist  policies  of  the  early  1980's.  Freer  trade  among  the 
countries  would  expand  and  redistribute  Income  among  conmodity  sectors 
within  and  among  countries.  By  the  end  of  the  transition  period,  an 
additional  $1.5  billion  to  $2.0  billion  per  year  of  added  U.S.  exports  are 
likely.  Grains  and  meats  are  estimated  to  account  for  the  majority  of  the 
expansion  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  In  addition,  higher  exports  would 
lead  to  an  increase  of  2  to  3  percent  in  U.S.  agricultural  market  revenue 
for  crops  and  livestock.  More  trade  would  expand  employment  in  related 
areas  of  processing,  transportation,  and  marketing.  Increased  horticultural 
exports  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  benefit  Mexican 
horticultural  producers  and  assure  U.S.  and  Canadian  consumers  with  stable 
supplies  of  high  quality,  offseason  commodities. 

Resources  and  Technology  Division; 

1.  Agricultural  chemical  data  base.  Public  policy  initiatives  indicate  a 
growing  need  for  an  agricultural  chemical  use  data  base  to  research  water 
quality,  food  safety,  endangered  species,  farm  worker  safety,  and  other 
agricultural  and  resource  policy  issues.  New  funding,  along  with 
coordinated  ERS  planning,  has  strengthened  the  primary  data  collection  to 
provide  more  reliable  fertilizer  and  pesticide  use  estimates,  to  cover  more 
commodities,  and  to  provide  a  richer  research  data  base  for  analyzing 
economic  and  environmental  policy  Issues.  Surveyed  commodities  now  cover 
most  major  field  crops  (corn,  soybean,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  potatoes, 
sorghum,  and  peanuts)  and  some  35  vegetable,  fruit,  berry,  and  nut  crops. 
In  addition,  special  chemical  use  and  farm  financial  surveys  have  been 
conducted  in  8  drainage  basins  (Columbia  River  Basin,  Central  Nebraska 
Basin,  Indiana's  White  River  Basin,  Lower  Susquehanna  Basin,  Albemarle- 
Pamlico  Drainage,  Georgia-Florida  Coastal  Plain,  Iowa/Illinois  River  Basins, 
and  Snake  River  in  Idaho)  in  association  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service's  National  Resources  Inventory  and  U.S  Geological  Survey's  National 
Water  Quality  Assessment.  These  results,  along  with  plans  for  additional 
sites,  offer  ERS  researchers  the  opportunity  to  link  chemical  use, 
production  and  pest  management  practices,  resource  properties,  farm 
financial  characteristics,  and  water  quality  information  for  in-depth 
analysis. 
2.  Research  on  technological  change.  ERS  economists  are  assessing  the 
determinants  of  technological  change  in  agriculture  and  analyzing  the 
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effects  of  the  adoption  of  new  technologies  and  practices.  Recent  research 
has  explored  the  Impact  of  Innovation  costs,  price  expectations,  price 
uncertainty,  and  environmental  policies  on  the  rate  and  direction  of 
technical  progress.  The  results  suggest  that  price  expectations  and 
variability  will  Impact  innovation,  output,  and  Input  use.  These  Impacts 
could  affect  a  country  proceeding  with  trade  liberalization  or  a  transition 
to  a  market  economy.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  environmental 
policies  discourage  some  types  of  research  investment  but  encourage  others. 
Reduction  in  innovation  costs  (for  example,  through  research  and  development 
tax  credits  or  the  Increased  supply  of  scientists)  unambiguously  increases 
the  rate  of  research  investment.  Further  ERS  research  shows  that  the  rate 
of  return  to  public  agricultural  research  is  higher  than  that  for  private 
agricultural  research.  Factors  affecting  the  adoption  of  two  types  of 
technological  advance  have  been  analyzed.  Biotechnologies  hold  the  promise 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  food  supply,  but  field  test 
regulations  and  uncertainty  about  property  rights  will  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  diffusion  of  biotechnology  innovations.  ERS  economists  have 
also  analyzed  the  adoption  of  technologies  designed  to  reduce  contamination 
by  agricultural  chemicals.  The  use  of  Integrated  pest  management  practices 
and  low-volume  irrigation  systems  is  expected  to  decrease  the  loading  and 
transport  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers.  ERS  research  has  shown  that  the 
adoption  of  these  technologies  will  depend  on  farm  profitability.  Financial 
incentives  may  be  necessary  to  Induce  adoption  and  reach  environmental  goals 
in  some  areas.  Natural  resource  conditions  faced  by  fanners  will  affect  the 
choice  of  technology  and  the  impact  that  technology  adoption  will  have  on 
profits,  agricultural  output,  chemical  use,  and  environmental  quality. 

3.  Ethanol :  economic  and  policy  Issues.  ERS  economists  addressed  selected 
topics  on  the  economics  of  ethanol,  including  technological  change  and  its 
effect  on  production  costs,  environmental  effects  of  ethanol  blended  fuels, 
impacts  of  Increased  ethanol  production  on  the  agricultural  sector  and  rural 
employment,  and  the  interaction  of  agricultural  and  trade  policies  on  the 
corn  gluten  feed  market.  ERS  research  indicates  that  the  estimated  cost 
savings  associated  with  near-term  technologies  range  from  $0.05  to  $0.07  per 
gallon  of  ethanol,  while  long-term  technologies  could  reduce  costs  by  an 
additional  $0.04  to  $0.08  per  gallon.  Converting  cellulose  from  other 
plants  and  organic  waste  is  expected  to  significantly  lower  ethanol 
production  costs.  Using  ethanol  blended  fuels  rather  than  conventional 
gasoline  can  help  reduce  certain  types  of  air  pollution.  This  would  create 
economic  benefits  by  reducing  the  health  care  costs  associated  with  exposure 
to  polluted  air.  Increasing  ethanol  production  from  an  expected  1.2  billion 
to  2.0  billion  gallons  per  year  also  is  estimated  to  increase  total  farm 
Income  by  about  $170  million,  while  expanding  ethanol  production  to  5 
billion  gallons  per  year  is  estimated  to  Increase  total  farm  income  by  $1.0 
billion.  Increasing  ethanol  production  to  2  billion  gallons  per  year  is 
also  estimated  to  create  direct  and  indirect  jobs  from  ethanol  processing, 
temporary  jobs  from  construction,  and  jobs  from  added  crop  production.  The 
profitability  of  ethanol  depends  on  sales  of  corn  gluten  feed  (CGF),  a 
coproduct  of  ethanol  production.  Since  1981,  the  coproduct  credit  for  CGF 
has  ranged  from  $0.20  to  $0.33  per  gallon  of  ethanol.  Because  90  percent  of 
total  US  CGF  production  is  exported  to  the  European  Community  (EC),  EC  farm 
policies  will  be  an  important  determinant  of  CGF  demand.  If  the  US  expands 
ethanol  production,  there  will  be  additional  downward  pressure  on  CGF 
prices.  However,  an  expansion  in  ethanol  production  also  increases  the  US 
corn  price,  which  implicitly  raises  the  CGF  price  floor  (CGF  prices  are  not 
likely  to  fall  significantly  below  the  US  corn  price). 

4.  Estimating  water  quality  benefits.  ERS  researchers  reviewed  practical 
approaches  and  theoretical  foundations  for  estimating  the  economic  value  of 
changes  in  water  quality.  Knowledge  of  the  benefits  and  costs  to  water 
users  Is  required  for  a  complete  assessment  of  policies  tb  create  incentives 
for  water-quality- improving  changes  in  agricultural  production.  The  types 
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of  water  uses  affected  by  changes  in  water  quality  include  recreation, 
commercial  fisheries,  navigation,  municipal  water  treatment  and  use,  and 
water  storage.  Estimating  the  economic  effects  of  changes  in  water  quality 
on  water  users  is  complicated  by  the  lack  of  organized  markets  for 
environmental  quality.  There  are  no  observed  prices  with  which  to  measure 
value.  Instead,  a  number  of  methods  exist  for  deriving  welfare  measures  by 
making  use  of  information  contained  in  the  behavior  of  water  users.  These 
methods  include  revealed  preference,  contingent  valuation  and  averting 
behavior,  and  changes  in  production  costs.  Each  of  these  methods  was 
reviewed,  including  theoretical  framework,  application,  and  data 
requirements. 

5.  Drought  and  reallocations  of  Irrigation  water  suoplies.   As  the  drought  in 
the  western  United  States  completes  its  sixth  year  in  some  locations,  ERS 
economists  continue  to  monitor  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  drought. 
Information  on  consequences  of  the  drought  helps  USDA  estimate  Impacts  in 
commodity  markets  and  formulate  drought  response  strategies.  The  California 
drought  motivated  legislation  to  provide  more  water  for  fish  and  wildlife 
needs.  The  Central  Valley  Project  Improvement  Act,  as  proposed,  will  alter 
irrigation  water  supplies  from  the  Federally-financed  Central  Valley  Project 
in  California.  Initial  estimates  indicate  that  the  combination  of  State  law 
governing  water  allocations  and  physical  infrastructure  result  in  an  uneven 
distribution  of  the  impacts,  with  some  producers  not  affected  and  others 
severely  impacted.  The  Impacts  on  any  producer  depends  in  large  part  on  the 
availability  of  water  from  other  sources.  The  aggregate  impact  on 
California  agriculture  depends  on  the  extent  of  crop  substitution  and  the 
ability  to  substitute  for  reduced  surface  water  supplies.  Possible 
substitutes  for  reduced  surface  water  supplies  at  the  farm  level  include 
groundwater,  improved  water  management,  improved  application  technology,  and 
purchasing  water  from  a  market,  depending  on  availability  and  price. 

6.  Research  on  trade  and  the  environment.  ERS  researchers  investigated  the 
effect  of  freer  agricultural  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  on 
agricultural  environmental  quality  in  Mexico.  Preliminary  results  indicate 
that,  although  Mexico  has  some  pressing  environmental  concerns,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  will  significantly 
worsen  or  improve  the  quality  of  Mexico's  agri-environment  beyond  what  would 
be  expected  without  trade  reform.  While  some  subsectors,  such  as 
horticulture,  are  expected  to  grow  more  rapidly  and  potentially  contribute 
to  increased  environmental  degradation,  the  reduction  in  Input  subsidies  and 
irrigation  credits  will  tend  to  ameliorate  any  negative  effects  of  increased 
production.  Freer-trade-induced  increases  in  livestock  production  in  Mexico 
are  not  likely  to  contribute  to  further  deforestation,  primarily  because  the 
estimated  Increases  in  production  are  small  and  because  land  already  under 
grain  production  could  be  used  for  livestock  production.  ERS  economists 
also  conducted  a  cross-country  comparison  of  the  effects  of  agricultural 
support,  as  measured  by  the  producer  subsidy  equivalent  (PSE),  on 
agricultural  intensification  and  extensification.  Intensification  results 
in  greater  use  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides  in  a  given  area,  contributing  to 
the  pollution  of  ground  and  surface  water  and  creating  consumer  and  worker 
safety  concerns.  Extensification  results  in  land-use  change  with  potential 
loss  of  wild  plant  and  animal  life,  and  increased  risk  of  water  pollution 
and  soil  degradation  caused  by  agricultural  runoff.  Agricultural  protection 
contributes  to  intensification,  but  changes  in  agricultural  support  may  not 
be  significantly  correlated  with  land  area  in  the  short-  to  medium-run  time 
frame. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  Division: 

1.  Macroeconomics  and  agriculture.  The  health  of  the  agricultural  sector  is 
heavily  dependent  on  developments  in  the  general  economy,  especially  those 
that  affect  national  growth,  inflation,  and  interest  rates.  ERS  economists 
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developed  analyses  to  better  explain  the  way  national  Interest  rates  affect 
the  Interest  rates  banks  charge  fanners  for  short-term  loans.  Although 
changes  In  national  Interest  rates  were  found  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
agricultural  rates,  other  factors,  such  as  the  size  and  financial  health  of 
the  lending  bank  and  the  overall  Indebtedness  of  the  farm  sector,  also  were 
Important.  ERS  economists  also  developed  models  to  predict  movements  in 
long-term  government  interest  rates.  These  rates  are  Important  determinants 
of  long-term  agricultural  interest  rates  and  useful  in  predicting  growth  and 
employment  in  the  overall  economy.  ERS  research  shows  that  movements  in 
foreign  interest  rates  are  important  determinants  of  U.S.  long-term  interest 
rates. 

2.  Rural  employment  conditions.  ERS  analysis  of  rural  employment  conditions 
was  enhanced  in  two  ways.  First,  ERS  developed  the  capacity  to  seasonally 
adjust  quarterly  rural  employment  data  that  allows  labor  market  trends  to  be 
tracked  with  greater  timeliness.  Second,  ERS  analysis  further  developed  the 
links  between  national  and  rural  employment  conditions.  These  advances  were 
used  to  track  rural  employment  conditions  and  analyze  why  rural  labor 
markets  were  less  adversely  affected  than  urban  areas  by  the  1990  recession 
and  the  subsequent  period  of  slow  and  uneven  growth.  Following  the  1981-82 
recession,  rural  unemployment  remained  higher  than  the  national  average 
until  the  end  of  the  decade.  However,  the  1990  recession  affected 
metropolitan  employment  more  severely,  and  the  rural  unemployment  rate  is 
now  near  the  national  average.  The  relatively  strong  rural  performance  is 
probably  due,  at  least  In  part,  to  the  low  value  of  the  dollar  in 
International  markets,  which  is  particularly  beneficial  to  exporters  In 
rural  areas.  Rural  areas  have  almost  twice  the  share  of  jobs  In  export- 
sensltive-goods-producing  industries  than  do  urban  areas.  Rural 
unemployment  tends  to  be  less  sensitive  to  high  real  Interest  rates  than  is 
urban  unemployment. 

3.  Rural-urban  manufacturing  productivity  gap.  Manufacturing  is  one  of  the  key 
sectors  in  most  rural  communities  accounting  for  nearly  25  percent  of  wage 
and  salary  Income  and  17  percent  of  all  jobs.  ERS  analysis  of  previously 
unpublished  Census  of  Manufacturing  data  for  1977-87  showed  that  output  per 
worker  was  lower  in  rural  industries  than  In  urban  Industries  in  both  years 
and  the  gap  In  productivity  Increased  over  the  ten  years.  While  some  of  the 
productivity  gap  can  be  attributed  to  less  capital  per  worker,  agglomeration 
economies  were  also  important.  The  presence  of  agglomeration  economies 
means  that  a  given  combination  of  capital  and  labor  is  more  productive  in 
larger  than  smaller  areas.  The  effect  of  agglomeration  economies  on 
productivity  was  weaker  In  1987  than  In  1977,  contributing  to  a  small 
Increase  In  the  rural  share  of  both  employment  and  output,  largely  in  lower 
productivity  Industries.  This  increase  In  lower  productivity  industries  in 
rural  areas  apparently  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  the  weakening  of 
agglomeration  economies,  resulting  in  the  widening  of  the  rural-urban 
productivity  gap. 

4.  Rural  development  strategies  research.  ERS  analysts  completed  several 
Interrelated  studies  as  part  of  a  significant  research  effort  on  the  use  and 
effectiveness  of  various  rural  development  strategies  employed  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  ERS  research  on  Individual  rural  strategies 
focused  on  assessing  the  viability  of  each  strategy  for  promoting  rural 
development  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  Specific  studies  focused  on 
enterprise  zones,  self-development  efforts,  roulti -community  collaboration, 
and  retiree  recruitment  as  rural  development  strategies.  Research  findings 
Indicate  that  each  of  these  Individual  strategies  may  be  effective  under 
certain  conditions;  for  instance,  self-development  Is  found  to  be  useful  as 
a  supplement  to  other  rural  development  approaches  In  a  community  faced  with 
a  crisis  but  with  an  ability  to  tap  outside  financial  resources.  Evidence 
suggests  that  no  strategy  for  rural  development  should  be  dismissed 
automatically  as  Inappropriate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  magic 
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formula  that  will  produce  rural  development  In  all  places  under  any 
conditions. 

5.  Measuring  loan  repayment  caoacltv  of  farm  businesses.  ERS  economists 
developed  new  estimates  of  commercial  farm  operators'  use  of  debt  repayment 
capacity,  defined  as  the  maximum  amount  of  debt  supportable  by  that  portion 
of  a  farm's  net  cash  Income  available  for  loan  payments.  This  enhanced 
ERS's  capability  to  monitor  how  expected  changes  in  farm  income,  use  of 
debt,  and  level  of  Interest  rates  may  affect  farmers  ability  to  meet  their 
debt  obligations.   Using  estimates  of  farm  Income,  assets,  and  liabilities, 
the  maximum  amount  of  commercial  farm  operator  debt  that  could  be  supported 
by  annual  net  cash  income  available  for  principal  and  interest  payments  was 
estimated  for  1970-92.  Comparing  actual  farm  debt  with  the  estimate  of 
maximum  feasible  amount  of  debt  indicated  the  extent  to  which  farmers  had 
used  their  available  credit  capacity.  Results  showed  that  debt  repayment 
capacity  use  rose  from  29  percent  of  available  capacity  in  1970  to  more  than 
95  percent  In  1981.  Use"  of  available  capacity  began^  to  recede  in  1981,  but 
still  remained  above  82  percent  through  1984.  Although  income  available  for 
debt  coverage  was  rising  during  the  1970's  and  early  1980's,  it  did  not 
Increase  enough  to  offset  the  principal  and  interest  payments  required  on  a 
rising  volume  of  farm  debt.  This  result  lends  credence  to  previous 
assertions  that  inability  to  meet  debt  repayment  obligations  from  cash  flows 
was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  farm  financial  crisis  of  the  m1d-1980's. 
Since  the  mid-1980' s,  the  use  of  debt  repayment  capacity  has  returned  to  a 
level  more  like  that  of  the  m1d-1970's.  This  reflects  an  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  Income  available  for  debt  coverage,  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
debt  outstanding,  and  a  reduction  in  the  interest  rates  charged  on  that 
debt.  For  1992,  although  the  amount  of  income  available  for  debt  coverage 
is  projected  to  decline  by  more  than  $2  billion  and  the  level  of  debt 
outstanding  to  Increase  by  $1  billion,  the  drop  in  interest  rates  will  be 
sufficient  to  leave  debt  capacity  use  at  41  percent,  about  the  same  level  as 
in  the  m1d-1970's. 

6.  Structure  of  the  farm  sector.  ERS  researchers  completed  the  first  pilot 
report  of  a  new  series  that  will  allow  annual  monitoring  of  major  structural 
and  financial  characteristics  of  farms  and  the  farm  sector  from  USDA's  Farm 
Costs  and  Returns  Survey.  Researchers  analyzed  the  changes  in  the  structure 
of  commercial  (over  $40,000  in  sales)  farms  over  the  1987-89  period.  Major 
structural  characteristics  (organization,  production,  and  land  use)  remained 
stable  over  the  period,  but  financial  variables  measuring  income  and  wealth 
status  fluctuated  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  Net  farm  incomes  and  net  farm 
cash  incomes  increased  during  1987-89.  Studies  of  the  causes  of  farm 
structural  change  focused  on  how  farmers  acquire  ownership  or  control  of 
land  over  their  lifetimes.  Young  farmers  rely  heavily  on  renting  to  acquire 
farmland.  As  the  fanner  becomes  established,  more  capital  is  available  for 
land  purchases  and  dependence  on  rented  land  diminishes.  In  later  years 
preceding  retirement,  the  farmer  often  scales  back  by  renting  fewer  acres. 
Acquisition  of  farmland  from  family  members  is  an  important  source  of 
ownership  for  young  farmers,  but  most  land  owned  by  young  farmers,  is 
purchased  from  nonrelatives.  The  capital  outlay  needed  to  enter  fanning  is 
substantial,  however  the  amount  can  be  over  estimated  because  young  farmers 
generally  farm  less  land  than  more  experienced  farmers  and  they  rent  most  of 
the  land  they  farm.  The  option  of  renting  as  a  means  for  acquiring  farmland 
allows  young  entrepreneurs  to  begin  farming  with  a  modest  amount  of  capital 
and  debt. 

7.  Agricultural  emolovment  analyzed.  ERS  researchers  completed  work  in  support 
of  USDA's  responsibilities  under  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
(IRCA).  Because  there  were  no  forecasts  of  shortages  of  workers  on  U.S. 
farms  during  1989-93,  no  foreign  workers  were  needed  under  IRCA's 
Replenishment  Agricultural  Workers  Program.  ERS  research  found  that  IRCA 
had  no  significant  effects  on  farm  employment  or  wages  at  the  U.S.  or 
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regional  levels.  The  farm  work  force  did  not  diminish  nor  did  It  Increase 
because  of  IRCA's  Special  Agricultural  Worker  program.  Research  on 
employment  In  agriculture-related  industries  focused  on  red  meat  and  poultry 
processing  and  on  fuel  ethanol  production.  A  regional  input/output  analysis 
showed  local  employment  impacts  to  be  75  percent  higher  for  areas 
specializing  in  poultry  processing  than  in  red  meat  processing.  Increasing 
annual  ethanol  production  to  2  billion  gallons  (doubling  current  production) 
is  also  estimated  to  create  direct  and  indirect  jobs  from  ethanol 
processing,  temporary  jobs  from  construction,  and  jobs  from  added  crop 
production.  For  a  typical  Corn  Belt  production  area,  a  new  100  million 
gallon  ethanol  plant  would  create  1,240  local  jobs— perhaps  as  a  much  as  a 
1.2-percent  addition  to  local  employment. 

Financial  well-being  of  farm  operator  households.  ERS  researchers  developed 
detailed  information  on  the  financial  well-being  of  farm  operator  households 
based  on  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  data.  In  1990,  the  average  household 
Income  for  farm  operator  hotrsehtrlds  from-elT  sources  was  S39,000,  which  is 
comparable  to  the  average  U.S.  household.  About  90  percent  of  farm  operator 
households  received  some  income  from  off-farm  sources,  and  many  operators 
spent  the  majority  of  their  work  effort  in  off- farm  occupations.  A 
substantially  larger  percentage  of  farm  operator  households  than  all  U.S. 
households  were  in  lower  Income  categories.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
Important  indicator  of  financial  well-being,  net  worth,  shows  that  most  farm 
operator  households  have  significant  net  worth.  Nearly  three-quarters  of 
U.S.  farms  are  small  farms,  with  gross  sales  of  less  than  $50,000.  These 
farms  typically  lose  money,  but  their  operators  earn  more  Income  off  the 
farm  than  other  farm  operator  households.  Operators  of  small  farms  are  more 
likely  to  be  older  and  have  a  nonfarm  major  occupation  than  are  other 
operators.  As  farm  size  increases,  average  net  farm  incomes  increase 
significantly.  Household  incomes  also  increased  as  the  educational 
attainment  of  farm  operators  increased.  Educational  attainment  was  strongly 
associated  with  the  participation  in  off-farm  employment  of  both  farm 
operators  and  their  spouses. 
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STEPHEN  B.  DEWHURST,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Our  next  panel  is  from  the  National  Agricultural 
Statistics  Service.  Mr.  Collins  remains  at  the  table,  with  Mr.  De- 
whurst.  Joining  them  are,  Donald  Bay,  Acting  Administrator  and 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Operations;  Richard  Allen,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Programs  and  Chairperson  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics Board;  and  Fred  Barrett,  Director  of  the  State  Statistical  Di- 
vision. 

Mr.  Bay. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Bay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  discuss 
the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Program.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  comments  that  were  submitted  to  the  Committee,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  do.  It  would  be  most  appreciated. 

Mr.  Bay.  The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  or  NASS, 
as  we  have  become  known  recently,  has  developed  over  the  past 
130  years.  We  do  trace  back  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  know  that  makes  points  with  me. 

Mr.  Skeen.  He  knew  that. 

Mr.  Bay.  During  this  long  period  of  130  years,  we  have  developed 
what  we  feel  like  is  a  very  admirable  program  of  providing  accu- 
rate, timely,  and,  most  importantly,  impartial  statistics  about  the 
Nation's  agriculture  and  the  entire  food  industry. 

The  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimating  Program  is  carried  out  as  a 
State /Federal  cooperative  program  to  minimize  costs,  eliminate  du- 
plication, and  reduce  the  burden  on  those  that  report  to  us — farm- 
ers and  agricultural  businesses.  The  States  provide  resources  to 
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support    local    estimates,    county    estimates,    and    special    State 
programs. 

This  past  year,  NASS  celebrated,  with  the  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  75  years  of  the  State  and  Federal  cooperative  pro- 
gram, with  a  special  celebration   in  Madison,  Wisconsin,   where 
it  all  started. 

Today,  all  50  States  operate  under  cooperative  agreements,  and 
over  half  of  our  field  offices  are  collocated  with  their  State  coopera- 
tors. 

Although  State  budgets  have  come  under  tremendous  pressure 
recently,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  that  the  priority  for  agricul- 
tural statistics  has  remained  uppermost  in  most  States'  budgets, 
and  we  have  maintained  strong  support  from  our  State  coopera- 
tors. 

Let's  look  at  the  basic  program  of  NASS  statistics.  We  feel  like 
we  provide  a  level  playing  field  for  those  who  are  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  in  the  food  chain,  with  our  estimates  that 
cover  over  120  different  crops  and  45  different  livestock  poultry 
items. 

NASS  data  are  also  used  to  help  administer  the  farm  program. 
Our  price  estimates,  which  many  of  you  know,  come  under  great 
scrutiny  because  they  are  used  for  computing  deficiency  payments. 
Crop  production  and  stocks  data  are  used  as  part  of  the  supply  sta- 
tistics by  the  World  Board  that  help  the  Department  develop  the 
set-aside  requirements. 

The  crop  yield  and  price  data  are  used  to  administer  disaster  pro- 
grams. Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Minnesota/Wisconsin 
price  estimates  that  are  used  as  part  of  the  Dairy  Price  Program. 

Recently,  and  it  has  already  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Lee,  NASS 
has  become  very  much  involved  with  collecting  environmental  sta- 
tistics since  the  beginning  of  the  Food  Safety  and  Water  Quality 
Programs.  We  now  have  current,  reliable  pesticide  usage  informa- 
tion available  for  all  major  field  crops,  and  most  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles produced  in  the  United  States. 

Recently,  a  representative  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
was  in  a  meeting  at  the  USDA  and  commented  that  in  1988,  the 
U.S.  Congress  passed  a  law  requiring  other  countries  that  exported 
food  to  the  United  States  to  provide  statistics  on  what  chemicals 
were  being  applied  to  those  crops.  He  said  it  was  rather  embarrass- 
ing because  they  would  often  come  back  to  FDA  and  say,  "where 
are  the  figures  for  the  United  States  on  their  food  commodities 
that  they  export?"  And  the  U.S.  did  not  have  them.  Today,  because 
of  the  reports  that  we  now  have,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  able  to  provide  figures  on  what  chemicals  are  applied  to 
most  food  commodities  that  we  export. 

NASS  has  been  a  leader  in  developing  improved  methods  for  col- 
lecting agricultural  statistics  through  a  very  strong  statistical  re- 
search program.  The  diversity  and  specialization  that  exists  today 
in  agricultural  production  complicates  the  sampling  procedures  re- 
quired to  produce  accurate  estimates. 

Think  about  it.  Years  ago,  when  we  had  many  more  farms  and 
they  were  very  similar  in  nature,  a  very  small  sample  survey  of 
farms  collecting  information  on  milk  production  and  corn  and  soy- 
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beans  and  other  crops  that  they  produced  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  have  good  estimates  of  year-to-year  change. 

Today,  with  the  specialization  that  we  face,  there  are  many  more 
commodities  being  produced  in  the  United  States,  which  is  evident 
in  the  supermarket,  and  when  you  estimate  most  of  these  commod- 
ities, you  have  to  get  information  from  certain  large  producers,  or 
your  figures  are  not  credible.  This  has  really  changed  the  nature  of 
how  we  operate — we  can't  go  out  and  do  small  random  surveys  of 
all  farmers  and  be  able  to  handle  today's  estimates.  We  have  to 
structure  our  surveys  to  the  specific  commodities  that  we  are 
estimating. 

NASS  does  considerable  survey  work  for  other  USDA  agencies. 
We  do  work  for  ERS  and  many  other  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment, and  also  work  with  the  EPA  and  do  some  survey  work  for 
them. 

We  provide  technical  assistance  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  a 
number  of  foreign  countries,  most  recently  Poland  and  Bulgaria,  in 
trying  to  help  them  develop  their  agricultural  statistics  in  this 
transition  period. 

Finally,  NASS  holds  hearings  every  year  around  the  country  to 
find  out  what  our  data  users  and  the  people  who  report  to  us  are 
interested  in,  what  changes  we  need  to  make,  and  what  we  can 
eliminate,  and  what  we  should  add.  These  meetings  are  very  useful 
to  us  to  keep  our  program  relevant  in  today's  changing  world. 

That  completes  my  summary.  I  would  be  happy  to  take  any 
questions. 

[Clerk's  notes. — Mr.  Bay's  biography  appears  on  page  114.  Mr. 
Barrett's  biography  appears  on  page  115.  The  Acting  Administrator's 
prepared  statement  appears  on  pages  116  through  121.  The  budget 
justifications,  which  were  received  on  May  10,  1993,  appear  on  pages 
122  through  140.] 

ORGANIZATION  AND  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Bay,  let  me  follow  up  on  a  question  that  Mr. 
Pastor  asked  Dr.  Lee.  Tell  me  what  your  thoughts  are  on  the  differ- 
ence in  mission  between  your  agency  and  the  Economic  Research 
Service.  Is  there  any  way  to  bring  these  agencies  together,  or  other 
related  agencies,  so  that  we  eliminate  any  kind  of  overlap  and  per- 
haps have  a  more  efficient  operation? 

Mr.  Bay.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  here  when  we  were  com- 
bined with  ERS  in  1977  through  1981.  From  NASS's  standpoint,  it 
took  about  a  million  dollars  of  our  program  money  to  support  the 
additional  hierarchy  that  was  established  to  bridge  those  two  orga- 
nizations together. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  So  you  had  a  third  group  created. 

Mr.  Bay.  Yes,  a  third  group  was  created  to  bridge  them  to- 
gether. In  fact,  we  took  a  budget  cut  to  be  separated  back  out  as  a 
separate  agency,  as  a  savings.  There  was  a  savings  of  $768,000. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  We  sure  have  a  way  about  us  when  it  comes  to  be- 
coming more  efficient. 

Let  me  ask  you  this,  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  new 
administrative  layer  created,  what  about  the  missions  of  the  two 
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agencies?  Are  they  consistent?  Can  they  work  in  the  same  room? 
Do  they  complement  one  another? 

AGENCY  MISSION 

Mr.  Bay.  We  collect  the  basic  statistics,  and  they  enhance  the 
value  of  those  statistics  by  doing  the  analysis  and  providing  them 
to  the  public  in  such  a  way  that  it  means  more  to  the  users.  But  it 
really  is  two  steps.  And  they  are  not  that  much  involved  in  the 
basic  surveys. 

You  know,  we  put  out  over  400  reports  a  year,  and  we  cooperate 
directly  with  ERS  on  very  few  of  those.  Of  course,  there  is  coopera- 
tion with  ERS  on  the  environmental  and  the  farm  income  surveys. 
Most  of  that  cooperation,  we  do  for  them  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
not  as  a  joint  effort,  but  as  a  service  to  them  like  we  service  other 
agencies  within  USDA. 

PESTICIDE  DATA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  At  last  year's  hearing,  you  stated  that  you  were 
planning  to  conduct  a  marketing  channel  survey,  jointly  funded  by 
you  and  ERS,  which  would  collect  chemical  use  data  on  commod- 
ities between  the  farm  and  retail  outlets.  Were  you  able  to  begin 
this  survey?  What  have  you  discovered? 

Mr.  Bay.  A  pilot  survey  to  determine  chemical  usage  on  grape- 
fruit after  leaving  the  orchard  was  conducted  during  1992  and  a 
published  report  is  to  be  released  by  ERS  about  April  1,  1993.  Simi- 
lar surveys  covering  other  commodities  were  intended  to  be  part  of 
the  1993  Pesticide  Data  Program  but  were  not  begun  because  they 
were  not  funded  in  FY  1993. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Under  the  pesticide  use  data  program,  you  alternate 
chemical  use  surveys  annually  between  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
nuts.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  you  conducted  a  chemical  use  survey  in 
five  States,  which  produce  80  percent  of  the  entire  country's  vege- 
table supply.  You  are  scheduled  to  do  this  survey  again  during 
fiscal  year  1993.  Will  you  expand  the  survey  to  include  more  States 
and /or  additional  crops? 

Mr.  Bay.  The  Vegetable  Chemical  usage  survey  for  fiscal  year 
1993  will  include  14  States— AZ,  CA,  FL,  GA,  IL,  MI,  MN,  NJ,  NY, 
NC,  OR,  TX,  WA,  WI— and  30  commodities.  Results  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  June  1993. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Specifically,  what  other  agencies  use  the  data  you 
collect  through  the  pesticide  data  program  and  how  do  they  use 
this  information? 

Mr.  Bay.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  uses  the  pesti- 
cide usage  data  for  reviews  associated  with  re-registration  of  chemi- 
cals. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  uses  the  pesticide  use  data 
to  help  determine  which  chemicals  residue  tests  need  to  be  includ- 
ed on  specific  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  uses  pesticide  usage  data  in  deter- 
mining the  relationship  between  water  quality  and  agricultural 
chemical  usage  in  different  geographical  regions  throughout  the 
country. 
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The  Economic  Research  Service  analyzes  pesticide  usage  and  cul- 
tural practice  data  to  determine  the  impact  various  regulations 
and  production  practices  will  have  on  the  economics  of  crop  produc- 
tion. 

The  Extension  Service  uses  the  NASS  pesticide  usage  data  as  an 
important  input  to  the  National  Agricultural  Pesticide  Impact  As- 
sessment Program. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  uses  NASS  chemical  usage 
data  to  identify  specific  pesticides  to  test  for  in  its  laboratory  anal- 
yses. FDA  can  now  provide  U.S.  data  that  conforms  to  the  data  the 
United  States  requires  from  other  countries  under  the  Pesticide 
Monitoring  Act  of  1988. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  implementation  of  the  ag- 
ricultural pesticide  use  information  data  base? 

Mr.  Bay.  All  pesticide  use  reports  published  by  NASS  are  avail- 
able in  electronic  media.  The  pesticide  use  data  base  has  been  pop- 
ulated with  most  of  the  results  of  the  FY  1991  surveys.  All  1991 
and  1992  pesticide  data  should  be  loaded  and  a  menu  of  standard 
retrieval  selections  created  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1993. 

MINNESOTA-WISCONSIN  MILK  PRICE  SERIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Department-wide  Minneso- 
ta-Wisconsin competitive  milk  price  series  and  what  is  your  role  in 
this  issue? 

Mr.  Bay.  NASS  continues  to  collect  data  on  the  average  prices 
paid  to  producers  for  manufacturing  Grade  B  milk  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin.  NASS  agreed  to  continue  providing  the  Minnesota- 
Wisconsin,  M-W,  price  estimates  for  AMS  until  an  alternative 
survey  or  pricing  system  could  be  put  in  place.  AMS  is  studying  al- 
ternatives to  the  M-W  price  series  and  has  asked  NASS  to  conduct 
a  price  survey  of  Grades  A  &  B  milk  used  for  manufacturing  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  AMS  is  close  to  issuing  an  initial  recom- 
mended alternative  to  the  M-W  price  series.  AMS  expects  to  an- 
nounce a  final  decision  this  summer  after  reviewing  comments  on 
the  initial  proposal.  The  only  NASS  role  is  to  collect  the  price  in- 
formation AMS  specifies. 

international  assistance 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year  you  provided  the  Committee  with  a  table 
showing  the  breakout  of  technical  assistance  provided  to  other 
countries  for  fiscal  year  1991.  Would  you  please  provide  us  with  a 
similar  table  for  fiscal  year  1992? 

Mr.  Bay.  I  will  provide  a  table  listing  the  countries  involved  in 
our  technical  assistance  efforts  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 


Amount 

Staff-years 

17 

0.2 

76 

7 

143 

1.3 

36 

3 

7 

23 

4 

188 

1.7 

19 

0.2 

92 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  SERVICE  INTERNATIONAL  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FISCAL  YEAR 

1992 

[Dollars  in  Ttiousands] 

Resources 
Country— Type  of  Assistance 

Bulgaria— Short-term  statistical  consulting 

Cameroon— Long-term  statistical  consulting 

Colombia— Short-term  statistical  consulting 

Egypt— Short-  and  long-term  statistical  consulting 

Honduras— Long-term  statistical  consulting 

Hungary— Short-term  statistical  consulting 

Kenya— Short-term  statistical  consulting 

Morocco— Short-term  statistical  consulting 

Nicaragua— Short-term  statistical  consulting 

Pakistan— Short-  and  long-term  statistical  consulting 

Poland— Short-term  statistical  consulting 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Have  any  of  the  newly  independent  States  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  requested  any  assistance? 

Mr.  Bay.  The  agency  has  received  an  official  request  for  assist- 
ance from  Armenia.  There  have  been  informal  comments  from  sta- 
tistical agency  personnel  of  several  other  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  indicating  help  will  be  needed  in  developing  agricul- 
tural data  systems  to  meet  new  situations  in  their  countries,  but  no 
official  requests  have  been  received  as  of  this  date. 

RESTRICTED  USE  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Bay,  section  1491  of  the  1990  Farm  Bill  requires 
that  all  certified  applicators  of  restricted  use  pesticides  maintain 
records  of  usage.  I  understand  an  agreement  between  you  and  EPA 
has  been  worked  out  and  that  you  planned  to  conduct  a  pilot  study 
of  restricted  use  pesticide  applicators  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire during  fiscal  year  1992.  What  is  the  status  of  this  project? 

Mr.  Bay.  The  pilot  study  was  conducted  in  Arizona  rather  than 
New  Hampshire  because  Arizona  had  been  included  in  earlier  fruit 
and  vegetable  chemical  use  surveys  conducted  by  NASS.  This  his- 
torical survey  data  will  be  used  to  make  comparisons  to  applicator 
records  required  by  the  State.  The  Arizona  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, AMS,  and  NASS  are  cooperating  on  this  study. 

The  study  will  also  provide  information  on  current  pesticide 
records,  including  formats  used,  whole  farm  usage  information,  and 
how  different  certifications  are  recorded. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  has  EPA  done  with  respect  to  this  provision? 

Mr.  Bay.  EPA  and  NASS  established  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing which  specified  that  NASS  would  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding reports  of  agricultural  restricted  use  pesticides  and  EPA 
would  be  responsible  for  reports  of  non-agricultural  restricted  use 
pesticides.  It  was  our  understanding  that  EPA  planned  to  begin  a 
survey  of  non-agric  jltural  applicators  in  1992. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  These  reports  were  to  be  made  annually  to  Con- 
gress. Has  a  report  been  submitted  to  date?  If  so,  what  did  it  say? 

Mr.  Bay.  A  NASS  report  of  restricted  use  pesticides  used  in  agri- 
culture was  provided  to  Congress  and  other  data  users  last  Decern- 
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ber.  The  report  contained  a  summary  of  federally  restricted  use 
pesticides  applied  on  the  major  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  and  field 
crops  in  the  United  States.  The  summary  included  pesticide  rates, 
application  rates,  acres  treated,  and  number  of  applications  by 
chemical  by  crop  for  the  years  1990  and  1991.  The  report  extracted 
information  on  restricted  use  pesticides  from  the  other  NASS  agri- 
cultural chemical  usage  reports. 

LIST  FRAME  COVERAGE  BY  AREA  FRAME  SURVEY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  were  the  results  of  the  area  frame  survey  you 
conducted  in  fiscal  year  1992? 

Mr.  Bay.  One  of  the  many  important  by-products  of  the  area 
frame  survey  is  that  it  measures  the  incompleteness  of  the  NASS 
farm  list.  The  survey  conducted  in  1992  indicated  that  the  NASS 
farm  list  now  covers  81  percent  of  all  land  in  farms. 

The  opportunity  and  effort  expended  in  recent  years  to  improve 
the  NASS  list  frame  has  paid  dividends  not  just  in  greater  cover- 
age, but  also  in  the  removal  of  duplication,  which  can  be  even  more 
detrimental  to  survey  results  than  lack  of  coverage.  The  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  a  list,  the  greater  the  sampling  efficiency,  which 
improves  data  quality  and  lowers  survey  costs.  To  that  effect, 
NASS  is  working  closely  with  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  in  a  major  list  improvement  effort. 

state/ INDUSTRY  MATCHING  FUNDS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  If  a  state  and/or  industry  wants  you  to  conduct  a 
specific  survey,  are  they  required  to  provide  matching  funds? 

Mr.  Bay.  NASS  has  only  limited  funds  available  to  match  with 
other  organizations  to  conduct  special  fruit  tree  inventory  surveys. 
Otherwise,  State  and/or  industry  special  survey  requests  would  re- 
quire full  reimbursement  to  NASS.  In  addition,  for  NASS  to  under- 
take special  surveys,  they  would  need  to  meet  NASS  statistical 
standards,  provide  useful  information  not  already  available,  and  in- 
dividual reported  data  would  remain  confidential  and  the  property 
of  NASS. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  ACS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Did  you  provide  technical  assistance  to  ACS  during 
fiscal  year  1992  for  their  data  processing  conversion  efforts?  Will 
this  assistance  continue  into  fiscal  year  1993? 

Mr.  Bay.  ACS  has  successfully  converted  their  mainframe  based 
system  to  local  personal  computers.  The  agreement  for  fiscal  year 
1992  included  reimbursement  of  $20,000  for  technical  assistance 
during  the  conversion.  Since  the  conversion  is  now  complete  we  do 
not  expect  to  provide  additional  technical  assistance  to  ACS  in  the 
future. 

remote  sensing 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Delta  Remote  Sensing  Project  uses  satellite 
data  to  estimate  specific  crop  acreage.  This  project  was  initiated  in 
1991  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  regions  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi, 
and  was  expected  to  be  expanded  to  include  Louisiana  in  1992.  Did 
this  in  fact  occur? 
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Mr.  Bay.  Yes,  Louisiana  was  added  in  1992,  which  completed  the 
project  for  the  three  Delta  States. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year,  you  stated  that  the  sampling  efficiency 
gain  fi-om  this  project  was  four  times  better  when  compared  to 
using  ground  survey  only  data.  Is  using  satellite  data  more  cost-ef- 
ficient when  compared  to  the  benefits? 

Mr.  Bay.  When  optimum  satellite  coverage  is  available  and 
linked  with  accurate  ground  survey  data,  such  as  in  1991,  the  bene- 
fits are  cost-efficient  compared  to  other  alternatives  and  a  four-fold 
increase  in  the  degree  of  precision  is  attainable.  However,  efficien- 
cy gains  can  change  as  the  extent  of  cloud  cover  during  key  Land- 
sat  satellite  passes  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Do  you  plan  to  expand  the  use  of  remote  sensing  to 
other  States? 

Mr.  Bay.  We  do  not  plan  to  expand  the  use  of  Landsat  remote 
sensing  to  other  States  at  this  time.  Since  there  has  been  a  delay  in 
the  planned  launch  of  Landsat  6  until  August  1993,  the  satellite 
data  coverage  for  1993  may  be  quite  limited.  We  are  limiting  the 
project  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  1993,  using  it  as  a  State  level 
prototype.  We  will  add  the  use  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration's  Advanced  Very  High  Resolution  Radiome- 
ter data  to  the  project  this  year.  Prospects  for  its  coverage  remain 
excellent. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  your  relationship  with  the  World  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Board  with  regards  to  satellite  imaging? 

Mr.  Bay.  The  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  coordinates  the 
Department's  remote  sensing  activities  by  chairing  the  Remote 
Sensing  Coordination  Committee.  NASS  is  an  active  member  of  the 
committee  and  thus  shares  knowledge  and  techniques  with  other 
USDA  agencies. 

SHEEP  AND  GOAT  PREDATOR  LOSS  SURVEY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  perform  a  special  survey  on  the  number  and 
economic  values  of  sheep  and  lambs  killed  by  predators.  What  is 
the  cost  of  this  survey  and  how  is  this  information  used? 

Mr.  Bay.  We  did  conduct  a  survey  of  sheep  and  lamb  losses  due 
to  predators  as  part  of  our  January  1991  Livestock  Survey  and  the 
results  were  published  in  the  Sheep  and  Goat  Predator  Loss  Report 
released  on  April  24,  1991. 

This  study  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Animal  Damage 
Control  Unit  in  the  Animal  Plant  and  Health  Inspection  Service 
APHIS.  Funding  of  $120,000  was  provided  to  NASS  through  a  reim- 
bursable agreement.  This  information  documents  the  extent,  loca- 
tion, and  magnitude  of  wildlife  damage  and  is  used  by  APHIS  to 
better  target  its  control  and  technical  assistance  programs. 

LAN  INSTALLATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Have  you  completed  the  installation  of  LAN's  in  all 
field  offices? 

Mr.  Bay.  Yes,  in  February  1992,  NASS  installed  the  last  field, 
office  LAN.  In  July  1992,  we  installed  the  Washington,  D.C.  LAN. 
By  March  1993,  NASS  expects  to  interconnect  all  LAN's  together 
in  a  Wide  Area  Network. 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  has  the  installation  of  the  LAN's  affected  your 
use  of  the  Martin  Marietta  mainframe? 

Mr.  Bay.  Initially,  mainframe  usage  increased  because  LAN's 
provided  all  field  offices  with  improved  on-line  access  to  maintain 
their  list  universe.  However,  some  recent  offsetting  savings  in 
mainframe  processing  were  captured  by  converting  several  main- 
frame systems  to  run  on  the  LAN.  NASS  staff  are  actively  review- 
ing other  systems  that  might  be  transferred  from  the  mainframe. 

NASS  is  also  in  the  initial  phase  of  developing  a  prototype  of  a 
LAN-based  client/ server  data  base  management  system.  If  success- 
ful, the  new  data  base  management  system  will  provide  the  capa- 
bility to  significantly  reduce  mainframe  usage  by  converting  our 
major  farm  lists  to  the  LAN  environment. 

HISTORICAL  ESTIMATES  DATA  BASE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  completion  of  loading  all 
historical  estimates  into  a  data  base? 

Mr.  Bay.  One  of  the  goals  of  NASS  is  to  maintain  all  published 
estimates  in  a  data  base  in  order  to  answer  public  inquiries  for  his- 
torical data.  Currently,  State  and  U.S.  level  data  for  82  commod- 
ities have  been  loaded  to  the  Published  Estimates  Data  Base.  Some 
series  date  back  to  1866.  Loading  all  remaining  historical  series 
will  require  another  year  to  complete.  File  formats  are  being  re- 
structured for  some  commodities  to  simplify  data  loading  and  ex- 
tracting. 

County-level  data  are  available  for  the  years  1972-91  for  16  farm 
commodities.  The  county  data  files  were  reviewed  extensively  last 
year  for  data  validity.  The  preparation  and  loading  of  these  data 
takes  place  in  the  spring,  following  the  year  of  production. 

DISCONTINUED  REPORTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Did  you  discontinue  any  reports  during  fiscal  year 

1992,  and  do  you  plan  to  discontinue  any  reports  during  fiscal  year 

1993.  If  so,  please  list  these  reports  for  the  record,  showing  the  fre- 
quency of  the  report,  the  total  number  of  copies  printed  each  year, 
and  the  reason  for  discontinuing. 

Mr.  Bay.  NASS  discontinued  the  "Sugar  Market  Statistics" 
report  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Responsibility  for  compiling  and  issuing 
this  report  shifted  from  NASS  to  ASCS.  NASS  had  been  printing 
and  issuing  the  report  four  times  each  year,  printing  6,100  copies 
annually. 

During  fiscal  year  1993,  NASS  will  discontinue  the  monthly 
"Celery"  report.  We  had  been  printing  11,600  copies  of  the 
"Celery"  report  annually.  In  the  future,  celery  data  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  periodic  "Vegetables"  reports.  The  preliminary 
"Farm  Production  Expenditures"  report  will  be  discontinued, 
saving  the  printing  of  1,300  copies.  We  will  reduce  the  frequency  of 
two  other  reports  this  fiscal  year.  The  "Farm  Labor"  report  will 
change  from  monthly  to  quarterly,  saving  the  printing  of  16,800 
copies.  The  "Vegetables"  report  will  be  reduced  from  14  to  6  issues, 
saving  the  printing  of  7,900  copies.  These  reports  were  eliminated 
to  permit  NASS  to  stay  within  its  fiscal  year  1993  funding  author- 
ity. 
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USER  FEES 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  list  for  the  record  all  reports  that  are  on  a 
user  fee  basis  and  indicate  the  fee  for  each  report. 

Mr.  Bay.  Reports  are  available  for  a  fee  from  NASS  Headquar- 
ters and  the  State  offices.  Farmers  and  other  respondents  to  our 
surveys,  news  media,  congressional  offices,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies receive  requested  reports  without  charge.  I  will  provide,  for  the 
record,  order  forms  which  list  the  Agricultural  Statistics  Board 
publications  and  associated  fees. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  Order  Form 


Periodical  T«l0 


Ovdw*      lYaar         2YMre 


3Yaan 


Raid  Crop  Rapoits 

Crop  Production  (monthty  plus  annual  Summarv  plus  annual  ProipaeO^       PCP  $42 

Plantings  and  Acmage  and  Winter  Wheal  and  Hym  ?— rtlnpi) 

Crop  Progress  (weekly,  Aprfl  ttireugh  NoventMr)  PCR 

Qraln  Stocks  (quarterly)  PQS 

Hop  Slocks  (March  and  September)  PHS 

Peanut  Stocks  and  Processing  (rmnthly)  PPS 

Potato  Stocks  (6  issues  phis  annual  fVxaftws)  PPO 

race  Stocks  (quarterly)  PRS 

CononOlnnings  (13  Issues  phis  ^Annual)  PCQ 

Frutt,  Nut  and  Vegetable  Reports 

Almond  Production  (annual)  ZM. 

Ctieny  PrtxkJdlon  (annuaQ  ZCP 

Citrus  Fruits  (annuaO  ZCF 

Crantierrles  (annuaO  ZCR 

Hazelnut  Production  (annual)  ZFP 

^4oncltrus  Fniits  and  Nuts  (2  Isaues)  PNF 

Plstactiio  Production  (annuaO  ZPP 

Walnut  Productton  (annual)  ZWP 

Vegetables  (5  issues  phn  annual  Summao^  PVQ 

Uvestocfc  Rapotts 

Catde  (2  iscuei  phM  monthly  Canto  on  f^Md)  PCT 

Hogs  and  Pig*  (quaiteity)  PHP 

Uvestocfc  Slaughter  (monthly  plus  annual  Sunvnary)  PIS 

Meat  Animals:  Production,  OlsposMon,  and  Income  (annuaQ  ZUA 

Sheep  and  Ooats  (annual  pkj*  Woo/ and  Mo/iair  and  3  Issues  d  ZSQ 

Sheep  and  Lanta  on  Feedi 

Poultry  Reports 

Broiler  Hatchery  (weekly) 

Egg  Products  (monthly) 

Eggs,  Chickens,  and  Turkeys  (monthly  phis  Hateheiy  Production  and 
LByer9  and  Ego  Produeeon.Poiaiy:ProducOon  and  Value  ani  Tiukaytf 

Turkey  Halctiery  (nnnthly) 

Poultry  Slaughtar  (monthly) 

Dairy  Reports 

Dairy  Products  (rmnthly  phis  Surrmary) 

Mik  Production  (monthly  phis  annual  Ulk  Production.  DlsposUon,  and 
Inoom) 

Prte*  and  ExpeiKillure  Reports 

AgricuKural  Prices  Monthly  (monthly) 
AgricuKural  Prices  Annual  (annual) 

Farm  Production  Expenditures  (July  and  August) 

Crop  Vakjes  (annuaO 

Prk»s  Recehred.  MkinesoU-Wlsconsln  Manutacturing  Qrade  MUi  (annuaO     ZPR 


PBH 
PH" 
PEC 

pro 

PPY 

POP 

PMP 


_   $82  _   $122 


PAP 
ZAP 

PfP 

ZCV 


$♦1 

_  $80 

_  $119 

$17 

_  $32 

_  $47 

$13 

_  $24 

_  $35 

$22 

_  $42 

_  $62 

$18 

_  $34 

_  $50 

$15 

_  $28 

_  $41 

$25 

_  %*6 

_  $71 

$7 

_  $12 

_  $17 

$7 

_  $12 

_  $17 

$10 

_  $18 

—  $26 

$10 

_  $18 

_  $28 

$7 

_  $12 

_  $17 

$14 

_  $28 

—  $38 

$7 

_  $12 

_  $17 

$7 

_  $12 

_  $17 

$18 

_  $34 

_  $50 

$22 

_  $42 

_  $62 

$15 

_  $28 

_  $41 

$27 

_  $52 

_  $77 

$10 

_  $18 

_  $28 

$18 

_  $34 

_  $50 

$52 

_  $102 

_  $152 

$21 

_  $40 

_  $59 

$35 

_  $88 

_  $101 

$21 

_  $40 

_  $59 

$22 

_  $42 

_  $62 

.  $25 

_  $48 

_  $71 

.  $22 

_  $42 

_  $62 

.  $28 
-  $12 

_  $54 
—  $22 

_  $80 
—  $32 

.  $14 

_  $26 

_  $38 

.  $11 

_  $20 

_  $29 

.  $10 

_  $18 

_  $26 

SUBTOTAL  (ptMM  add  to  total 
on  oChor  sido  of  oitter  lonn) 
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National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  Order  Form 


Periodical  THto 


Orcterf       lYear       2Yean      3Yaara 


OIlMrRapoita 

Agricultural  Chanrical  Usage  (March  and  June) 

Catfish  Processing  (rnontbly  plus  CtHlsh  Production) 

CoU  Storage  (monthly  plus  Suwnary  and  CapacSy  of  BaMgeratad 
MteflsAouses) 

Faim  Latxx-  (quarterly) 

Farm  Nurrtbers  and  Land  In  Fame  (annual) 

Flortcuture  Crops  (annual) 

Honey  (annual) 

Trout  Production  (annual) 

NASS  Historical  Data 

Cattle:  Final  Estimates  1984-88 

Chickens  and  Eggs:  Final  Estimates  1984-87 

atnis  Fniits:  Final  Estimates  1981  -82  Crop.  1986-87  Crop 

Crop  Values:  Final  Estimates  1982-87 

Famn  Employment  and  Wage  Rates:  1910-90 

Farms  and  Land  In  Fanre:  Final  Estimates  1979-87 

Field  Crops:  Rnal  Estimates  1982-87 

Hogs  and  Pigs:  Final  Estimates  1983-87 

Meat  Animals,  Production.  Disposition  and  Income:  Final  EaUmatss  1983-87 

Mik  Final  EsUmata*  1983-87 

Nondtnis  Fnilt  and  Nuts:  Rnal  Estimates  1982-87 

Potatoes  and  Swsetpotatoes:  Final  Estimates  1982-87 

Poutoy  Production  and  Value:  Final  Estlmatss  1984-87 

Rice  Slocks:  Final  Estimates  1978-88 

Sheep  and  Qoats:  Rnal  Estlnates  1984-88 

Stocks  o<  Grains.  Oilsaeds  and  Hay:  Rnal  Estimates  1983-88 

Vegetables:  Final  Estimates  1982-67 


PCU 

_    $17 

_   $32 

_   $47 

PCF 

_   $2S 

_    P» 

_   $71 

PCS 

_   $27 

_   $52 

_   $77 

PR. 

_   $15 

_    $28 

_    $41 

ZFL 

_   $10 

_   $18 

_   $26 

ZPC 

_   $12 

_   $22 

_    $32 

ZHO 

_   $10 

_   $18 

_   $28 

ZIP 

_    $10 

_  $18 

—   $26 

SB-7gB 

_   $11 

^^k 

s&aoi 

_    $11 

^^^1 

SB-796 

_   $8 

^^H| 

SB«18 

_   $11 

^^|h 

S&822 

_   $14 

^^^1 

S8-7Se 

_   $4 

HHH 

SB-783 

_   $11 

l^^^l 

SB-7S7 

—   $8 

^^^1 

SB406 

_   $8 

^^^1 

sa«ae 

_  $11 

HH 

88409 

_   $11 

^^^1 

SB-7Be 

_   $8 

^^^1 

SB«06 

_  $8 

^^^1 

SB-7S6 

_   $8 

^^^1 

SMOG 

_   $8 

^^^1 

88-794 

_   $11 

1^^^ 

SB414 

_   $11 

^^^1 

Mall  to: 


ERS-NASS 
341  Victory  Drive 
Herndon.  VA 
22070 


Sutilstal  from  above 
SutXotal  from  ottwr  side 

Add  25%  tor  shipment  to  foreign 
addresses  Ondudes  Canaiu) 

ORDER  TOTAL 


•  Use  purchase  orders,  check*  drawn  on  U.S.  banks,  casMer's 
diacm,  or  International  nvmey  orders  spadfytng  U.S.  funds. 

•  Make  payable  to  ERS^IASS. 

•  2S-petcant  dscourtt  on  25  or  more  copies  of  a  single  report  to  a 
singto  address  (Note:  No  refunds  on  bulk-dlscoumed  copies). 

Q  Check  here  for  a  free  sutiscrlptlon  to  Reports,  a  quanerly 
catalog  descrUng  the  latest  In  nAss  and  ERS  releases. 

Pflyiinnt  nwttiod: 

Q     Bfllme.  QEndosadisS . 

CrecUt  card  orders: 

Q     MasterCard      □    Visa     Total  charges  $ . 


Name 


Organization. 
Address 


City.  State,  Zip  _ 
Daytime  phone . 


CredHcvd  nisnbsr 


Exoballon 
dab 


For  fastest  service,  call  our  toll-free  order  desic  at  1-800-999-6779 
(In  ttie  U.S.  and  Canada;  otiier  areas,  please  call  703-834^125). 
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CONSULTANTS 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Have  you  employed  any  consultants  during  the  past 
year,  and  if  so,  for  what  purposes? 

Mr.  Bay.  NASS  employed  one  contractor  during  fiscal  year  1992. 
Synex  Corporation  conducted  an  evaluation  and  test  of  various 
client/server  data  based  platforms  and  additional  front  end  soft- 
ware tools.  Synex  is  also  developing  a  prototype  of  this  relational 
data  base  system  to  run  NASS's  list  frame  on  the  LAN's. 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Would  you  please  list  for  the  record  all  cooperative 
agreements  that  were  signed  during  fiscal  year  1992,  indicating  the 
amount  of  each  agreement  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  purpose 
of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Bay.  I  will  submit,  for  the  record,  a  list  of  NASS  Cooperative 
Agreements  during  fiscal  year  1992. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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COOPERATOR 

National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture 

Washington  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Michigan  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Nebraska  Department  of 
Agriculture 

New  Mexico  Department  of 
Agriculture 

North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Alabama  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Idaho  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Louisiana  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Oklahoma  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Texas  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Maryland  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Oregon  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Colorado  Department  of 
Agriculture 

University  of  Houston 
-  Clear  Lake 

Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculture 


AMOUNT 
$18,000,000 

45.000 

11.500 

5,000 
40.000 

4.500 
13.700 
10.000 
47.000 
63.000 
27.000 
20.000 
40.400 
10.000 

3.000 
50.000 
30.000 


PURPOSE 

Data  Collection 

Crop  Reporting  Services 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Li  vestock  Reports 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Assistance  In  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

Crop  Acreage  Research 

Assistance  in  Dissemination 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 
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COOPERATOR 

Illinois  Departnent  of 
Agriculture 

Iowa  Departnent  of 
Agriculture 

Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture 

Kentucky  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Tennessee  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Services 

Georgia  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Southern  University 

West  Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agriculture 

New  York  Department  of 
Agriculture 

University  of  California 


Utah  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Purdue  University,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 

Louisiana  State  University 

North  Carolina  State  University 

Hawaii  Department  of 
Agriculture 


AMOUNT  PURPOSE 

42,000  Assistance  In  Dissemination 

of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

16,000  Assistance  In  Dissemination 

of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

13,500  Assistance  In  Dissemination 

of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

10.000  Assistance  In  Dissemination 

of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

62,371  Crop  Reporting  Services 


8,000  Crop  Reporting  Services 

48.000  Crop  Reporting  Services 

9,000  Cooperative  Study  Program 

22,000  Crop  Reporting  Services 

50,000  Crop  Reporting  Services 

13.500  Crop  Reporting  Services 


636,000  Computer  Assisted  Survey 

Services 

4,500  Crop  Reporting  Services 


70.000  Assistance  In  Dissemination 

of  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports 

10,800  Crop  Reporting  Services 


8,000  Crop  Reporting  Services 

2,000  Weather  and  Crop  Report  Program 

3,300  Crop  Reporting  Services 
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COOPERATOR 

North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture 

North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Mississippi  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Maine  Department  of  Agriculture 

California  Department  of  Food 
and  Agriculture 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  Alaska,  Cooperative 
Extension  Service 

American  Statistical  Association 

Iowa  State  University 

New  Mexico  State  University 


New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture 

New  Mexico  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Missouri  Department  of 
Agriculture 


AMOUNT  PURPOSE 

20.000  Computer  Services 

92,200  Crop  Reporting  Services 

71,200  Crop  Reporting  Services 

6,000  Crop  Reporting  Services 

50,000  Crop  Reporting  Services 

30,500  Crop  Reporting  Services 

11,106  Crop  Reporting  Services 

140,000  Statistical  Sampling 

50,000  Water  Quality  Survey 

15,000  Indian  Resource  Development 
Program 

90,000  Crop  Reporting  Services 

4,000  Cooperative  Study  Program 

4,500  Crop  Reporting  Services 


Total ; 


20.033.577 
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FIELD  USE  OF  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  project  in  California  where 
electronic  calipers  and  laptop  computers  are  used  to  record  and 
store  almond  measurements  at  the  point  of  collection? 

Mr.  Bay.  Data  Collection,  on  a  research  basis,  using  calipers  and 
laptop  computers  to  record  almond  measurements,  went  smoothly 
in  1992.  Experience  from  this  project,  coordinated  with  other  re- 
search efforts  using  laptops,  has  helped  to  demonstrate  the  techni- 
cal feasibility  of  using  laptop  computers  for  data  collection  in  the 
field.  We  are  in  the  process  of  testing  a  higher  level  integrated  and 
interactive  software  package  that  should  determine  the  scope  of 
future  activities. 

CATFISH  EXPORTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  processed  catfish  was  exported  in  fiscal 
year  1992  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Bay.  Farm-raised  processed  catfish  exported  during  calendar 
year  1992  totaled  221,000  pounds,  49  percent  above  the  148,000 
pounds  exported  during  1991.  Of  the  total  exported  during  1992,  33 
percent  went  to  Germany,  28  percent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  16 
percent  to  Japan,  5  percent  to  Mexico,  and  the  remaining  18  per- 
cent to  all  other  countries. 

FTS2000  COSTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  214  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  regarding  FTS2000  costs  to  include  the 
1992  actuals  and  the  1993  estimates. 

Mr.  Bay.  NASS  continues  to  benefit  from  the  FTS2000  contract. 
Actual  fiscal  year  1992  expenditures  were  below  last  year's  es- 
timate because  data  communications  did  not  switch  to  FTS2000 
until  August  1,  1992.  The  estimated  increase  in  fiscal  year  1993  re- 
flects expected  additional  FTS2000  costs  for  data  transmission  fol- 
lowing the  successful  installation  of  the  data  network  last  summer. 

[The  information  follows:] 


[Dollars  In  thousands] 
Media  Fiscal  year  Costs 

FTS2000 

FTS2000 

FTS2000 

nS2000 

FTS2000  


FARMS  AND  LAND  IN  FARMS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  total  number  of  farms  operating  in  the 
U.S.  and  what  is  the  acreage  of  land  being  farmed  compared  to 
total  U.S.  acreage? 

Mr.  Bay.  The  number  of  U.S.  farms  as  of  June  1,  1992,  was 
2,096,000.  Land  in  farms  totaled  980  million  acres,  which  includes 
cropland,  pasture,  woodland  that  is  part  of  the  farm,  and  other 


1989 

$1,382 

1990 

1,231 

1991 

678 

1992 

562 

1993 

(Est.)  830 
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land  including  the  farmstead.  The  total  land  area  in  the  United 
States  is  2.27  billion  acres. 

DISASTER  PAYMENT  CALCULATIONS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  your  opening  statement,  you  say  that  you  provide 
ASCS  with  data  on  crop  yields  and  average  market  prices  for  120 
crops  to  be  used  for  computation  of  disaster  payments,  but  that 
there  are  over  1,000  other  crops  covered  for  which  no  official  statis- 
tics exist.  How  ar6  disaster  payments  calculated  for  those  crops? 

Mr.  Bay.  NASS  is  not  specifically  involved  in  the  determination 
of  the  prices  used  for  calculating  disaster  payments  for  these 
1,000+  other  crops  you  referenced.  ASCS  must  rely  on  producer  re- 
ported information  or  "expert"  opinions  if  official  estimates  are  not 
available. 

assistance  to  census  of  agriculture 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  NASS  personnel  are  being  used  for  the 
Census  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Bay.  NASS  currently  has  one  person  detailed  full-time  as  a 
liaison  with  the  Agriculture  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Later  this  year,  each  State  office  will  provide  two  senior  agricultur- 
al statisticians  to  the  Agriculture  Division  for  at  least  one  week. 
These  NASS  statisticians  will  use  their  State  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  identify  possible  omissions  or  duplications  before  the  re- 
sults of  the  census  are  published.  A  similar  review  process  has 
been  utilized  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  at  least  the  last  eight  Agri- 
cultural Censuses. 

reimbursable  surveys 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  list,  for  the  record,  of  all  surveys  done  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

Mr.  Bay.  I  will  provide,  for  the  record,  a  list  of  all  survey  work 
done  on  a  reimbursable  basis  in  FY  1992. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  SERVICE 
Reiabursable  Surveys  FY  1992 


Source 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 

Service 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 

Service 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service 
Economic  Research  Service 
Economic  Research  Service 
Economic  Research  Service 
Economic  Research  Service 
Economic  Research  Service 
Economic  Research  Service 
Economic  Research  Service 
Economic  Research  Service 

Economic  Research  Service 

Economic  Research  Service 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Forest  Service 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of 

Land  Management 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture 


Project 

Milk  Price  Data 

National  Animal  Health  Monitoring 

System 
Animal  Damage  Control 

Feed  Grain  County  Estimates 

Cropping  Practices 

Farm  Costs  and  Returns 

Farm  and  Rural  Land  market 

Land  Use  Data 

Land  Values 

Water  Quality  Service 

Area  Studies 

Chemical  Use  and  Farm  Financial 

Survey 
Post  Harvest  Survey 
Wool  Stocks 
County  Estimates 
Grazing  Fees 
Wool  and  Mohair 
Environmental  Monitoring  and 

Assessment  Program 
Grazing  Fees 

Imnigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 

Crop  reporting  services 
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SHEEP  ON  FEED  SURVEY 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Included  in  last  year's  appropriation  were  funds  to 
conduct  a  sheep-on-feed  report.  Provide  the  Committee  with  a 
status  of  this  report,  including  total  cost,  industry  support,  type  of 
information  provided,  how  the  information  is  used  and  by  whom. 

Mr.  Bay.  The  sheep-on-feed  program  developed  though  consulta- 
tion with  industry  leaders  will  include  an  expanded  January  1 
survey  plus  new  March  1  and  November  1  sheep-on-feed  surveys. 
The  expanded  January  1  survey  has  been  completed  and  data  col- 
lection and  processing  costs  were  $46,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
March  1  and  November  1  surveys  will  cost  an  additional  $33,000. 
Although  the  total  annual  cost  may  exceed  the  $63,000  appropria- 
tion for  this  year,  these  expenses  are  expected  to  be  within  the  ap- 
propriated funding  once  start-up  costs  are  eliminated.  The  first 
report  was  issued  on  January  1,  1993,  showing  inventory  of  sheep 
and  lambs  on  feed  for  the  slaughter  market  by  three  weight 
groups.  This  report  included  the  16  major  lamb  feeding  States  that 
account  for  about  85  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  Separate  estimates 
were  provided  for  those  in  dry-lot  and  on  pasture.  These  data  are 
important  to  data  users  in  forecasting  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
and  to  the  sheep  industry  to  maintain  orderly  marketing  patterns. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Does  the  industry  contribute  any  funding  for  these 
surveys? 

Mr.  Bay.  The  sheep  industry  does  not  contribute  any  funding  for 
the  sheep  on  feed  survey  program.  The  surveys  are  done  entirely 
with  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Skeen? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bay,  I  understand  that  you  stress  the  timeliness  of  your  re- 
sponses. 

Mr.  Bay.  Yes,  sir. 

RESPONSE  BURDEN 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  have  been  doing  some  work  to  address  response 
burdens  for  agricultural  producers.  How  does  that  work? 

Mr.  Bay.  We  have  tried  to  integrate  a  lot  of  our  surveys  into 
single  surveys  to  reduce  the  burden.  We  have  also  tried  to  model 
data  where  we  can.  You  know  we  try  to  avoid  going  to  the  same 
person  12  times  a  year  and  asking  them  the  same  questions. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Having  been  in  agriculture  30  years,  I  can  tell  you  it 
gets  a  little  onerous.  You  feel  compelled  to  respond  to  the  statisti- 
cal inquiries,  but  then  if  you  get  a  multitude  of  forms,  we  want  to 
just  toss  them,  and  forget  about  them. 

Mr.  Bay.  We  try  to  rotate  our  samples  as  frequently  as  we  can  to 
try  to  avoid  that.  There  are  certain  operations  that  are  large  or 
unique  and  if  you  are  going  to  make  an  estimate  on  that  particular 
commodity  and  have  reliable  statistics,  you  almost  have  to  contact 
those  operations  and  find  out  what  they  have. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Do  you  have  good  cooperation? 

Mr.  Bay.  We  have  excellent  cooperation. 
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Mr.  Skeen.  Do  you  receive  suggestions  from  agriculture  produc- 
ers on  how  to  incorporate  savings  and  cut  down  on  the  response 
time  on  your  statistical  inquires? 

Mr.  Bay.  We  get  lots  of  suggestions  from  the  public  on  how 
things  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Skeen.  They  are  not  a  bashful  group. 

Mr.  Bay.  No,  they  are  not. 

state  cooperation 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  cooperate  with  45  States'  statistical  offices. 
Mr.  Bay.  Those  45  offices  are  our  offices. 

Mr.  Skeen.  They  are  your  offices,  but  you  also  cooperate  with  the 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Bay.  That  is  correct. 

state  funding 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  know  they  are  under  economic  stress  as  well.  How 
are  States  keeping  up  with  their  part  of  the  contribution? 

Mr.  Bay.  Very  well.  For  example,  we  had  one  State  that  really 
got  in  trouble  about  three  years  ago,  and  we  actually  increased  our 
assistance  for  that  State  because  they  felt  like  it  was  temporary. 
Now  they  have  come  back  with  their  State  funding  so  that  we  are 
able  to  continue  that  cooperative  relationship. 

Overall,  we  are  receiving  close  to  the  same  amount,  which  is 
around  $12  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Twelve  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Bay.  Right. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Would  you  give  me  a  State  by  State 

Mr.  Bay.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  would  kind  of  appreciate  having  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  State  Cooperator  funding  in  support  of  NASS  and  the 
agricultural  statistics  program  in  each  State  for  1990-1991  based  on  each  State's 
respective  fiscal  year.  These  figures  represent  the  sum  total  of  value  amounts 
applied  for  staff,  office  space,  comnuni cations,  survey  work,  vehicle  use,  etc. 

STATE 


Al abama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Col orado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawai  i 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Mi  nnesota 

Mississippi 

Mi  ssourl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoaa 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoaing 

TOTAL  12,283.3     12,381.0 


COOPERATOR 

FUNDING 

1990-91 

1991-92 

($000) 

74.6 

73.9 

46.0 

45.5 

46.7 

47.3 

49.4 

66.9 

1.668.5 

1,384.1 

79.5 

82.0 

29.5 

29.7 

1,191.7 

1,378.4 

197.3 

104.2 

560.6 

642.5 

44.4 

39.5 

478.5 

575.6 

192.8 

184.5 

443.7 

369.9 

283.1 

285.9 

165.2 

155.5 

90.8 

90.8 

188.8 

195.3 

330.6 

458.3 

416.4 

307.7 

200.5 

225.3 

79.5 

105.8 

100.6 

109.0 

148.1 

168.5 

22.7 

22.7 

5.4 

8.0 

75.0 

116.8 

55.1 

57.2 

975.2 

995.2 

1,686.2 

1,770.0 

72.6 

73.4 

78.7 

37.4 

170.0 

175.9 

36.5 

65.0 

337.7 

328.5 

100.6 

115.1 

19.5 

20.3 

238.6 

211.3 

469.0 

432.6 

23.4 

23.6 

134.6 

110.9 

153.3 

164.7 

100.2 

114.2 

395.1 

385.5 

27.1 

26.6 
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DATA  COLLECTION  COSTS 

Mr.  Skeen.  Last  year  you  proposed  an  increase  in  the  budget  for 
data  collection  costs,  covering  part-time  workers.  Are  you  going  to 
ask  for  that  increase  again? 

Mr.  Bay.  I  haven't  seen  the  budget  for  NASS  yet. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  haven't  either.  But  I  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  if  you  receive  an  increase  because  it  has  been  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  your  statistical  analysis  in  States  like  New  Mexico 
with  regard  to  part-time  help. 

RESTRICTED  USE  OF  PESTICIDES 

You  have  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  EPA  on  re- 
stricted use  of  pesticides;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bay.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  is  that  relationship  working,  with  EPA? 

Mr.  Bay.  I  think  it  is  working  very  well.  They  have  commented 
at  various  hearings  and  meetings  that  they  now  use  our  data  as 
the  source  of  pesticide  usage  information. 

Mr.  Skeen.  They  are  not  duplicative? 

Mr.  Bay.  No. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Do  they  depend  on  your  analysis  or  your  data? 

Mr.  Bay.  They  have  a  monitoring  program  that  you  may  be  fa- 
miliar with.  It  is  called  EMAP,  which  is  being  developed  to  collect 
or  monitor  the  environment  in  all  eco  areas.  There  are  seven  eco 
areas.  We  are  working  with  them  in  a  cooperative  relationship  on 
the  agricultural  eco  areas  so  there  is  no  duplication. 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  many  other  agencies  use  it? 

Mr.  Bay.  We  had  a  list 

Mr.  Skeen.  A  great  number? 

Mr.  Bay.  Yes,  because  we  do  it  with  a  lot  of  land-grant  universi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  about  other  Federal  agencies? 

Mr.  Bay.  We  do  it  with  ASCS.  We  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding recently  with  them.  We  do  it  a  lot  with  ERS. 

overpayments  to  farmers 

Mr.  Skeen.  Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  some  lengthy 
discussions  with  you  about  overpayments.  The  Inspector  General 
was  concerned  that  your  agency  needed  to  improve  its  data  collec- 
tion efforts.  What  has  been  the  resolution  on  that? 

Mr.  Bay.  The  resolution  was  that  the  overpayment  charge  was 
primarily  because  of  definitional  differences.  It  wasn't  because  of  a 
statistical  error.  We  have  resolved  those  definitional  differences. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  have  cleaned  up  all  that? 

Mr.  Bay.  We  have  cleaned  it  up. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Thornton? 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Bay,  on  that  excellent  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  any  questions  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Walsh? 
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FARM  SAFETY 


Mr.  Walsh.  What,  if  anj^hing,  has  NASS  done  in  gathering  sta- 
tistics on  farm  safety? 

Mr.  Bay.  NASS  cooperated  through  reimbursable  agreements  in 
FY  1990  and  FY  1991  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Public  Health  to  conduct  a  regional  Rural  Injury  Study.  The 
survey  collected  data  from  farm  households  in  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  about  both  farm 
and  nonfarm  related  injuries  that  occurred  to  all  members  of  the 
farm  household. 

The  results  of  the  project  are  being  used  to  calculate  a  variety  of 
injury  rates  and  identify  potential  risk  factors  that  will  enable  tar- 
geting for  specific  intervention  efforts. 

Several  recent  surveys  have  been  undertaken  by  NASS  State 
Statistical  Offices  in  Kansas,  Minnesota,  South  Carolina,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wisconsin  to  collect  farm  injury  and  exposure  data  identi- 
fied by  the  sponsoring  State  agencies.  NASS  has  been  approached 
to  develop  national  level  statistics  on  farm  or  rural  safety,  but  no 
resources  have  been  identified  to  support  this  activity. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Pastor? 

STAFF  PROFESSION 

Mr.  Pastor.  Good  morning.  If  I  were  to  ask  what  your  principal 
occupation  is  or  the  occupation  profession  of  your  staff,  what  would 
it  be? 

Mr.  Bay.  Statisticians. 

Mr.  Pastor.  Would  they  be  economists,  by  any  chance? 

Mr.  Bay.  Many  of  our  statisticians  like  myself,  at  the  time  we 
went  to  school,  majored  in  agriculture  and  minored  in  things  like 
economics,  but  most  of  us  only  have  bachelor's  degrees.  We  are  not 
really  considered  economists  and  we  don't  have  Ph.D.s. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  wasn't  commonly  a  major  in  statis- 
tics many  years  ago,  many  of  our  older  people  did  major  in  agricul- 
tural economics  or  agronomy  or  other  agricultural  fields.  But  we 
have  supplemented  that  education  with  statistical  training  for 
those  people,  so  that  we  really  don't  look  at  them  as  economists 
today;  we  look  at  them  as  statisticians. 

NASS  AND  ERS  MISSIONS 

Mr.  Pastor.  I  am  still  not  persuaded  that  the  objective  of  your 
organization  or  that  of  the  agency  testifying  earlier,  which  is  to  col- 
lect, analyze,  and  publish  information,  is  needed  by  the  farming 
community.  Would  you  clarify  the  difference  between  your  organi- 
zation and  the  one  appearing  before  you? 

Mr.  Bay.  Kind  of  in  chronological  order,  I  think.  We  design  sur- 
veys, collect  the  data  and  analyze  them  from  a  statistical  stand- 
point, and  then  publish  that  information  in  a  very  timely  manner, 
in  a  manner  of  10  days  or  so  from  the  time  the  survey  was  complet- 
ed. That  data  then  is  made  available  not  only  to  ERS  but  to  all  , 
other  economists  in  private  industry  and  so  forth  to  do  their  own 
analysis.  After  they  do  their  analysis,  ERS  will  come  out  with  addi- 
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tional  reports  which  bring  into  account  demand  and  other  econom- 
ic factors  which  NASS  is  not  involved  in  at  all. 

So  I  believe  we  are  involved  in  a  piece  of  the  beginning  of  what 
ERS  does,  that  of  providing  them  some  of  the  basic  statistics  that 
they  need  to  do  their  analysis,  but  it  is  really  a  separate  operation. 

Mr.  Pastor.  Would  there  be  a  benefit,  without  forming  a  third 
administrative  function,  to  combine  these  two  agencies?  Basically,  I 
am  interested  in  one  issue,  how  is  the  information  that  you 
produce  so  different  from  that  developed  by  ERS  and  why  is  it  nec- 
essary to  have  two  separate  entities  working  on  related  tasks? 

Mr.  Bay.  I  don't  believe  that  the  data  that  we  produce  are  dupli- 
cated at  all  by  ERS.  They  take  the  data  that  we  produce — for  ex- 
ample, another  organization,  the  World  Board,  which  puts  out  the 
supply  and  demand  statistics,  plugs  in  our  supply  figures  for  the 
U.S.  in  their  report,  and  then  they  do  all  the  other  analysis  that 
brings  in  the  world  and  the  demand  side.  But 

Mr.  Collins.  Do  you  mind  if  I 

Mr.  Bay.  You  are  getting  into  two  agencies — 

Mr.  Collins.  Maybe  I  can  join  this  discussion,  too. 

Mr.  Pastor.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Collins.  To  pick  up  on  what  Don  is  saying,  a  lot  of  the  work 
that  is  done  in  ERS  focuses  on  understanding  cause  and  effect  in 
agriculture.  It  is  relationships  among  agriculture.  A  lot  of  what 
NASS  does  is  to  acquire  the  raw  data. 

There  may  be  a  crops  branch  in  NASS  and  a  crops  branch  in 
ERS — entirely  different  functions,  entirely  different  people.  The 
crops  branch  in  NASS  is  statisticians  concerned  with  survey 
design,  data  collection,  proper  enumeration,  and  ultimately  their 
product  is  by  State,  area  planted,  area  harvested  for  each  crop,  pro- 
duction, and  price  received  by  farmers  by  surveying  first  buyers 
and  so  on. 

That  might  be  done  by  a  person  who  specializes  in  wheat  in 
NASS.  There  will  be  a  wheat  analyst  in  ERS  who  will  then  take 
that  data  to  establish  a  relationship  between  the  price  of  wheat, 
corn,  milo,  and  the  acreage  planted.  That  estimated  relationship 
will  be  used  to  project  for  1993  what  the  wheat  acreage  and  price 
will  be,  and  from  that  come  up  with,  say,  a  projected  deficiency 
payment  rate  for  wheat  so  that  we  can  announce  that  rate  prior  to 
signup  on  March  1st. 

The  range  of  activities  in  ERS  picks  up  from  the  NASS  data,  pri- 
marily establishing  the  functional  relationships  among  the  varia- 
bles so  that  you  can  understand  how  if  something  happens  in  one 
area  of  the  wheat  economy,  what  the  outcome  will  be  in  another 
area.  That  kind  of  analysis  is  really  the  foundation  of  policy  analy- 
sis. 

In  addition  to  that,  ERS  does  a  wide  range  of  things  where  they 
don't  use  NASS  data.  They  have  international  trade  analysts  who 
use  databases  from  other  countries  of  the  world,  for  example,  and 
collect,  compile,  and  evaluate  that  data. 

A  lot  of  the  rural  development  work  that  is  done,  for  example,  a 
lot  of  the  food  consumption  and  food  nutrition  work  that  is  done, 
really  is  not  dependent  upon  NASS  data.  So  there  are  many  areas 
on  the  economic  side  unrelated  to  NASS.  Those  areas  where  there 
is  a  common  point,  it  is  really  kind  of  a  sequential  thing. 
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Mr.  Pastor.  I  thank  you  for  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Bay.  Could  I  just  add  one  additional  point  here?  I  think  one 
thing  is  very  important,  that  NASS  is  independent  of  ERS  from  the 
standpoint  that  we  are  not  projecting  the  future,  and  therefore  we 
have  no  tendency  to  try  to  make  the  numbers  fit  with  what  we  pro- 
jected. 

Mr.  Pastor.  You  are  just  collecting  current  data? 

Mr.  Bay.  We  just  collect  what  has  happened  or  what  is  out  there 
right  now.  And  we  feel  like  to  maintain  our  credibility,  that  we  do 
not  want  to  get  into  the  forecasting  business  on  prices  and  things 
like  that. 

Mr.  Pastor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pastor. 

I  appreciate  your  testimony,  Mr.  Bay.  We  will  be  back  in  touch 
with  you.  Mr.  Myers,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

COLLOCATION  OF  STATE  OFFICES 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  been  rather  quiet.  Characteristically,  of  course. 

Of  the  24  co-located  field  offices,  is  there  any  effort  being  made 
to  co-locate  the  other  21,  and  is  there  an  economic  advantage  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  Bay.  It  depends  on  our  State  cooperative  relationship  and 
whether  they  have  space  available  for  collocation. 

Also,  we  are  collocated  in  most  of  our  other  States  with  other 
USDA  agencies.  So  we  are  collocated  almost  ever3rwhere.  In  some 
cases,  we  are  collocated  with  land  grant  universities.  There  are  a 
few  States  that  do  not  have  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  IN  1993 

Mr.  Myers.  Your  fiscal  year  1993  budget  request  was  for  $87  mil- 
lion. The  Agriculture  Appropriations  Conference  Report  contained 
$81  million  for  the  NASS  in  1993.  What  projects  were  you  unable 
to  fund  due  to  the  shortfall? 

Mr.  Bay.  The  1993  appropriation  did  not  include  any  new  initia- 
tives planned  for  1993.  Therefore,  the  planned  increase  in  the  food 
safety  program  to  expand  chemical  use  survey  coverage  to  more 
States,  commodities,  and  in  the  marketing  channel  from  the  farm 
to  the  retail  market  were  put  on  hold.  NASS  has  not  been  able  to 
provide  restricted  use  pesticide  data  on  livestock,  pastures,  and  on 
other  areas  of  the  farm,  as  required  by  section  1491  of  the  Food, 
Agriculture,  Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990.  Also  NASS  had 
to  delay  the  development  and  implementation  of  an  enhanced  area 
sampling  frame.  To  absorb  pay  costs  for  our  staff  and  enumerators, 
NASS  had  to  discontinue  objective  yield  work  in  a  few  States  and 
reduce  the  frequency  of  selected  reports. 

USDA  FIELD  OFFICE  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Myers.  The  NASS  statistics  program  is  conducted  through 
45  field  offices  throughout  the  nation.  Would  any  of  these  offices  be 
among  those  targeted  for  consolidation  in  USDA's  proposals? 

Mr.  Bay.  As  of  this  date  the  USDA  review  of  field  office  struc- 
ture for  NASS,  as  well  as  other  similar  agencies,  has  not  made  any 
specific  recommendations  which  might  affect  our  45  field  offices. 
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PESTICIDE  DATA  COLLECTION 


Mr.  Myers.  Both  NASS  and  the  Economic  Research  Service  are 
projected  to  work  on  a  pesticide  data  collection  study  this  year. 
How  are  those  two  overlapping  agencies  working? 

Mr.  Bay.  NASS  does  all  the  actual  data  collection  and  editing  of 
pesticide  survey  data  for  both  agencies  and  publishes  the  basic 
chemical  usage  statistics.  ERS  is  provided  the  detailed  farm  level 
micro-data  that  include  the  basic  chemical  use  information  along 
with  other  economic  and  cultural  practice  data.  These  data  are  nec- 
essary to  perform  comprehensive  policy  analysis  and  economic 
studies  on  water  quality  and  food  safety  issues.  The  survey  specifi- 
cations are  developed  jointly  to  create  one  survey  instrument  that 
serves  the  needs  of  both  agencies.  This  system  has  worked  well 
over  the  past  few  years  without  any  duplication  or  overlapping 
work. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bay,  thank  you  for  joining  us. 

[Mr.  Bay's  biographical  sketch  and  prepared  statement  follow:] 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

DONALD  M.  BAT 

Acting  Administrator 

National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 

Upon  receiving  his  B.S.  degree  in  Agrictiltural  Elconomics  in  June  1957,  Mr.  Bay  joined 
the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  (NASS)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA).  He  served  in  the  Illinois  and  Tennessee  State  Statistical  OfBces 
prior  to  being  transferred  to  Washington,  D.C.  in  1965.  During  the  following  10  years, 
Mr.  Bay  was  responsible  for  several  national  estimating  programs  including  the 
livestock  slau^ter,  sheep  and  wool,  cattle,  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  seed  crops,  etc. 

From  1975  to  1987,  he  served  as  State  Statistician  in  charge  of  the  Missoiui  State 
Statistical  OfiBce.  He  served  as  Chairperson  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Leaders  Group 
and  the  Missouri  Food  and  Agriculture  CoundL  He  was  a  senior  staff  member  of  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1988,  he  returned  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Estimates  Division. 
He  was  direct^  responsible  for  all  of  the  Agency' a  estimating  and  forecasting  programs. 

In  February  1990,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Administrator  for  Operations.  This 
position  includes  the  management  responsibility  for  the  State  Statistical  Division, 
Research  and  .^>plications  Division,  International  Programs  OfBce,  and  the  Program 
Support  Staff 

In  April  1992,  Mr.  Bay  became  Acting  Administrator  due  to  the  extended  illness  of  the 
Administrator. 

Mr.  Bay  has  considerable  experience  with  agricultural  statistics  programs  in  other 
countries.  Beginning  in  1972,  he  was  the  project  leader  of  a  NASS  agricultural 
statistics  development  project  in  Thailand.  As  a  result  of  this  project,  Thailand 
implemented  a  new  area  frame  sampling  program  for  collecting  their  annual 
agricultural  statistics  which  is  stiU  being  used  in  1992.  He  led  a  delegation  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  1981,  after  participating  in  an  economic  and  statistics 
exchange  to  China  in  1980.  He  also  provided  technical  assistance  to  Rwanda  and 
Cameroon  in  Africa  between  1985  and  1987. 

Under  a  World  Bank  program,  Mr.  Bay  worked  with  the  agricultural  statistics  program 
in  Brazil  in  1990.  In  1991,  he  initiated  an  agricultural  statistics  exchange  with 
statisticians  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Venezuela.  Most  recently,  Mr.  Bay 
visited  Poland  and  Bulgaria  and  developed  the  framework  for  a  more  extensive 
exchange  of  agricultural  statistics  programs  between  the  U.S.  and  these  two  countries. 

Fabruaiy  1993 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

FRED  S.  BARRETT,  JR. 

Director 

State  Statistical  Division 

National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 

Mr.  Barrett  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina  where  he  grew  up  on  a  general  crop  and 
livestock  farm.  He  is  a  graduate  of  North  Carolina  State  University  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

He  began  work  as  a  full-time  agricultural  statistician  in  our  Alabama  State 
Statistical  Office  in  August  1963. 

In  September  1967  he  was  transferred  to  the  South  Carolina  SSO. 

In  February  1971  he  was  promoted  to  a  group  leader  in  the  Arkansas  SSO  where  he 
had  major  responsibility  for  the  data  processing  operation  as  well  as  crop  production 
estimation. 

In  October  1973  he  was  transferred  to  Washington  D.C.  Diunng  the  period  1973  to 
1978,  he  had  major  responsibilities  in  desig^ng  and  carrying  out  the  national  com, 
cotton,  and  soybean  objective  yield  svirveys;  mvdtiframe  cattle  £md  hog  surveys;  as 
well  as  the  Jvme  and  December  surveys.  He  made  signiilcant  contributions  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  nationwide  land  area  frame  and  objective  yield  surveys  for 
the  Agency, 

In  mid-1378,  he  was  detailed  to  the  President's  reorganization  project  of  the  Federal 
Statistical  ^sterns  and  served  as  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director,  Dr.  James  T. 
Bonnen,  Michigan  State  University.  Following  completion  of  this  assignment,  he 
returned  to  the  Agency  and  was  assigned  to  the  Livestock  Branch,  Estimates 
Division,  and  had  responsibility  for  the  hog  estimates. 

In  June  1980,  he  was  chosen  to  lead  our  research  work  at  the  Johnson  Space  Center 
in  Houston,  Texas,  as  Program  Support  Supervisor  of  the  Aerospace  Remote  Sensing 
Survey  Project  for  Agriculture. 

In  1982,  he  was  selected  as  the  State  Statistician  in  cheu-ge  of  the  Illinois  State 
Statistical  Office,  and  served  in  that  leadership  position  imtil  1990. 

In  November  1990,  he  assumed  his  current  position  as  Director,  State  Statistical 
Division  in  Washington,  D.C.  Headquarters. 


February  1993 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  SERVICE 

Statement  of  Donald  M.  Bay,  Acting  Administrator,  before  the  Subcomnlttee  on 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related 
Agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Comnittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  Comnittee  to  discuss  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service  (NASS).  This  Service  exists  to  provide  useful  and  timely  statistics 
and  other  information  about  the  Nation's  food  and  agricultural  industry. 

Especially  for  the  new  members  of  the  Connittee,  I  would  like  to  provide  a 
brief  historical  background  of  this  Service.  In  1862  as  the  first 
CoDinissloner  of  the  newly  formed  Department  of  Agriculture,  Isaac  Newton 
established  an  initial  goal  to  "collect,  arrange,  and  publish  statistical  and 
other  useful  agricultural  information."   One  year  later,  in  July,  the 
Department's  Division  of  Statistics  issued  the  Nation's  first  official  Crop 
Production  report. 

The  structure  of  farming  and  the  agricultural  industry  has  changed 
dramatically  during  the  succeeding  130  years.  However,  the  need  for  having 
accurate,  timely,  and  impartial  statistical  information  on  the  Nation's 
agriculture  has  remained  essential  for  supporting  a  market  economy.  The  crop, 
livestock,  and  other  estimates  developed  and  published  throughout  the  year,  in 
cooperation  with  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  are  a  major  part  of  the 
public  information  available  concerning  current  agricultural  conditions. 
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MASS  reports,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  have  an  important  impact  on  the 
entire  population  since  the  Nation's  food  industry  affects  our  nutritional 
well  being  and  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  which  we  live.  Because  of 
this  importance,  it  is  essential  that  NASS  does  not  compromise  the  quality  or 
integrity  of  its  surveys. 

All  reports  are  made  available  to  the  public  at  previously  announced  release 
times.  These  reports  are  not  only  used  to  assess  the  supply  and  demand  of 
agricultural  commodities  but  are  used  for  establishing  agricultural  policy 
decisions  relating  to  farm  program  and  disaster  legislation,  foreign  trade, 
comnodity  programs,  conservation  programs,  agricultural  research, 
environmental  programs,  rural  development,  and  many  other  related  activities. 
NASS  data  are  examined  very  closely  and  utilized  by  farmers,  economists,  and 
investors  as  they  make  decisions  that  have  considerable  economic  impact. 

Statistical  research  Is  conducted  to  improve  the  methods  and  techniques  used 
In  collecting  and  processing  agricultural  data.  For  example,  NASS  has  become 
a  leader  In  the  development  of  the  use  of  satellite  imagery  to  improve 
agricultural  statistics.  NASS  also  perfonns  an  expanding  number  of 
statistical  services  for  other  Federal,  State,  and  producer  organizations  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

Major  Activities  of  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  (HASS) 

The  primary  activities  of  NASS  are  the  collection,  suonarization,  analysis, 
and  publication  of  reliable  agricultural  forecasts  and  estimates.  Farmers, 
ranchers,  and  agribusinesses  voluntarily  respond  to  a  series  of  nationwide 
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surveys  about  their  crops,  livestock,  prices,  and  other  agricultural 
activities  each  year.  Frequent  surveys  are  required  due  to  the  perishable 
nature  of  many  food  products.  These  surveys  are  supplemented  by  actual  field 
observations  in  which  various  plant  counts  and  measurements  are  collected. 
Administrative  data  from  other  State  and  USDA  agencies,  as  well  as  Census 
data,  are  thoroughly  analyzed  and  utilized  as  appropriate.  NASS  prepares 
estimates  for  over  120  crops  and  45  livestock  items  which  are  published 
annually  in  almost  400  reports.  The  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  utilizes 
NASS  data  for  the  U.S.  portion  of  its  reports  as  does  the  Economic  Research 
Service  (ERS)  in  its  Situation  and  Outlook  reports. 

The  agricultural  production  and  marketing  data  that  are  developed  and 
published  by  NASS  include:  number  of  farms  and  land  in  farms;  acreage,  yield, 
and  production  of  grains,  hay,  oilseeds,  cotton,  tobacco,  most  important 
fruits  and  vegetables,  floriculture,  and  other  specialty  crops;  stocks  of 
grains;  inventories  and  production  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  wool,  goats, 
catfish,  trout,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products;  prices  received  by  farmers; 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  inputs  and  services;  cold  storage  supplies; 
agricultural  labor  and  wage  rates;  agricultural  chemical  usage;  and  other  data 
related  to  the  agricultural  economy. 

The  NASS  agricultural  statistics  program  is  conducted  through  45  field  offices 
servicing  all  50  States.  All  field  offices  operate  under  cooperative  funding 
and  24  are  collocated  with  their  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and/or  Land- 
Grant  universities.  The  joint  State-Federal  program  helps  meet  the  State  and 
local  agricultural  data  needs  while  minimizing  overall  costs  by  eliminating 
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duplication  of  effort  and  reducing  the  reporting  burden  on  farm  and  ranch 
operators. 

NASS  has  developed  a  broad  environmental  statistics  program  under  the 
Department's  water  quality  and  food  safety  programs.  Until  1991  there  was  a 
complete  void  in  the  availability  of  recent,  reliable  pesticide  usage  data 
which  was  brought  to  light  during  the  Alar  situation.  In  cooperation  with 
other  USDA  agencies,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  NASS  has  implemented  comprehensive  chemical  usage  surveys 
to  correct  this  information  void.  In  cooperation  with  ERS,  detailed  economic 
and  cultural  practice  information  is  also  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  economics  associated  with  different  levels  of  chemical  use. 

For  the  years  when  a  disaster  program  is  authorized,  NASS  provides  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  detailed  data  on 
crop  yields  and  average  market  prices  for  the  120  crops  for  which  estimates 
are  available.  Although  these  crop  estimates  cover  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  cultivated  land  area  in  the  United  States,  over  a  thousand  other  (mostly 
specialty)  crops  are  currently  covered  under  the  disaster  program  for  which 
there  exists  no  official  statistics  on  average  yield  or  price. 

NASS  data  on  prices  received  by  farmers  are  currently  used  by  ASCS  for  the 
computation  of  deficiency  payments  provided  under  the  1990  Farm  Bill.  A  small 
difference  in  price  can  amount  to  an  over/under  payment  of  millions  of 
dollars.  For  example,  a  penny  difference  in  the  corn  price  estimate  affects 
the  amount  paid  by  $60  million.  NASS  has  instituted  survey  quality 
improvements  in  order  to  better  ensure  the  accuracy  of  these  price  data. 
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A  statistical  research  program  is  devoted  to  improving  methods  and  techniques 
for  obtaining  agricultural  statistics  with  an  acceptable  level  of  accuracy. 
The  growing  diversity  and  specialization  of  the  Nation's  farm  universe  has 
greatly  complicated  procedures  to  produce  the  agricultural  statistics.  The 
development  of  sophisticated  sampling  and  survey  methodology  along  with 
intensive  use  of  computers  have  enabled  NASS  to  keep  up  with  an  increasingly 
complex  agricultural  economy. 

NASS  works  very  closely  with  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Comnerce 
during  the  development,  collection,  and  analysis  of  the  Census  of  Agriculture 
every  5  years.  Key  NASS  field  and  headquarters  personnel  are  sworn  in  as 
actual  Census  employees  to  meet  Census  security  procedures  while  they  assist 
with  detailed  analysis  to  help  make  the  published  census  data  as  accurate  as 
possible. 

NASS  conducts  a  number  of  surveys  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for  USDA  and  other 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies  or  organizations.   Conducting  surveys 
and  providing  other  statistical  services  on  a  reimbursable  basis  enables  NASS 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  its  organization.  It  enables  the  cooperator 
to  have  access  to  additional  technical  resources  and  eliminates  duplicate 
effort,  thereby  increasing  efficiency  while  reducing  respondent  burden. 

NASS  provides  consulting  services  for  many  USDA  agencies  on  survey 
methodology,  sample  design,  information  resource  management,  and  statistical 
analysis.  This  consulting  may  take  a  few  hours  or  several  years  and  is 
provided  either  gratis  or  on  a  fee  basis  depending  on  the  scope  of  the 
project. 
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Technical  assistance  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies  is  provided 
on  a  cost-reimbursable  basis  to  improve  agricultural  survey  programs  in  other 
countries.  Until  recently,  this  program  was  primarily  aimed  at  developing 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  Middle  East  and  South  America.  However,  a  major 
effort  is  underway  to  assist  Eastern  and  Central  European  countries  during 
their  transition  period  and  MASS  is  prepared  to  assist  the  newly  independent 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  upon  request.  Having  accurate  information 
available  as  demonstrated  in  the  United  States  is  an  essential  ingredient  to 
facilitate  the  orderly  marketing  of  farm  products  in  other  countries. 

NASS  annually  seeks  input  on  data  needs  and  priorities  from  the  public  through 
regional  data  user  meetings  with  commodity  groups,  special  briefings  during 
the  release  of  major  reports,  and  numerous  individual  contacts.  The  Agency 
has  made  many  adjustments  in  its  program  in  response  to  suggestions  by  data 
users.  Requests  continue  for  expanded  detail,  wider  geographic  coverage,  more 
frequent  reports,  new  data  series,  and  restoration  of  data  series  discontinued 
because  of  budget  restrictions. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr..  Chairman,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to 
your  questions. 
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Purpose  Statement 

The  USDA  published  its  first  crop  report  in  1863,  and  further  strengthened 
this  responsibility  in  1905  by  creating  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  (now  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  Board).  Today,  the  major  responsibility  for 
collecting  and  publishing  current  statistics  on  the  Nation's  agriculture  is 
carried  on  by  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  (NASS).  These 
responsibilities  were  authorized  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 
(7  U.S.C.  1621-1627). 

NASS's  unbiased  statistics  on  agriculture  keep  all  involved  with  America's 
biggest  industry  well  informed,  help  provide  the  basic  foundation  necessary  to 
keep  agricultural  markets  stable  and  efficient,  and  help  maintain  a  "level 
playing  field." 

NASS  programs  are  conducted  in  the  following  major  areas: 

1.  Agricultural  Estimates.  NASS  State  Statistical  Offices  regularly  survey 
thousands  of  operators  of  farms,  ranches,  and  agribusinesses  who 
voluntarily  provide  Information  on  a  confidential  basis.  Consolidating 
these  reports  with  field  observations,  objective  yield  measurements,  and 
other  data,  statisticians  then  produce  State  estimates.  These  estimates 
are  forwarded  to  NASS  headquarters  where  they  are  combined  and  released 
to  the  press  and  public  through  the  Agricultural  Statistics  Board. 
Annually,  over  400  national  reports  are  complemented  with  State  reports 
that  provide  broad  coverage  of  agriculture,  including  more  than  120  crop 
and  45  livestock  items. 

2.  Statistical  Research  and  Service.  Research  is  conducted  to  improve  the 
statistical  methods  and  techniques  used  in  developing  agricultural 
statistics.  This  research  is  directed  toward  improved  quality  and 
efficiency  in  sampling,  data  collection,  and  forecasting  techniques. 

3.  Work  Performed  for  Others.  Services  are  performed  for  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  private  commodity  organizations  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  These  services  consist  primarily  of  conducting  surveys  and 
performing  related  data  collection  activities.  They  also  Include 
technical  consultation,  support,  and  assistance  for  International 
programs  under  participating  agency  service  agreements. 

The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  maintains  a  central  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  network  of  45  field  offices,  serving  all  50  States, 
that  operate  through  cooperative  agreements  with  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  or  universities.  As  of  September  30,  1992,  the  Service  had  1,098 
permanent  full-time  employees  and  64  part-time  employees.  Including  392  full- 
time  and  38  part-time  employees  In  Washington,  D.C. 
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Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1992  Actual  and  Estimated.  1993  and  1994 


Item 


1992 
Actual 


Amount 


Staff- 
Vears 


1993 
Estimated 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


1994 
Estimated 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


National  Agricultural 

Statistics  Service 

Obligations  under  Other 
USDA  appropriations: 
Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive Service  for 
data  processing 

Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  for  con- 
sulting services  and 
data  on  pesticides 
and  milk  prices 

Animal  and  Plant 
Hnealth  Inspection 
Service  for  animal 
health  monitoring 
system  and  data  on 
animal  damage  control 

Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conserva- 
tion Service  (CCC) 
for  data  on  feed 
grains,  and  wool  and 
mohair  stocks 

Economic  Research 
Service  for  data  on 
chemical  use  and  farm 
economics,  cropping 
practices,  farm 
costs  and  returns, 
farm  and  rural 
markets,  land  use, 
land  values,  farm 
real  estate  taxes, 
post  harvest  handling 
practices,  water 
quality,  and  wool  ahd 
mohair  stocks 

Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  for 
acreage  and  yield 
production  data  on 
insured  crops 

Forest  Service  for 
data  on  grazing  fees. 

Human  Nutrition  Infor- 
mation Service  for 
consulting  services.. 

Office  of  Information 
Resource  Management 
for  personnel  detail. 


$82,641,400 


20,000 


203,900 


1,046 


$81,004,000 


1,040 


$82,479,000 


1,036 


384,000 


400,000 


420,000 


420,000 


450.000 


100,000 


110,000 


100,000 


4,521,000 

645,000 
40,000 

100,000 

12.480 


57 


4,657,000 

670,000 
40,000 

100,000 


59 


2,898,000 


41 


950,000    15 
40.000: 

100.000 
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: 

1992 

:      1993 

: 

1994 

: 

Actual 

:     Estimated     : 

Estimated 

Item 

Staff-: 

Staff-: 

Staff- 

:  1 

Amount     : 

Years  :  Amount 

Years  : 

Amount 

Years 

Office  of  Operations  : 

for  personnel  detail: 

6,420: 

— :        — : 

— : 

— : 

Soil  Conservation    : 

Service  for  liaison  : 

with  1890  colleges..: 

— : 

~:     65,000: 

— : 

65. 000! 

— 

World  Agricultural   : 

Outlook  Board  for 

grain  report,      : 

lockup  support  and 

data  on  wool  and  mo-: 

hair  stocks 

12.566: 

-':                7.000i 

— ; 

7.000! 

— 

Total,  Other  USDA 

Appropriations :_ 

6.081.366: 

77i   6.453.000i 

8li 

5.010.000! 

69 

Total,  Agriculture   : 

Appropriations :_ 

88.722.766: 

1.123i  87. 457.000! 

1.121! 

87. 489. 000! 

1.1P5 

Other  Federal  Funds:  : 

Commerce,  Department  : 

of,  for  assistance  : 

In  research  on     : 

computer  assisted   : 

telephone  interview  : 

techniques,  data    : 

editing  and       : 

personnel  detail : 

500,000 

1:    264.000 

1 

350,000 

1 

Environmental  Protec-: 

tion  Agency  for 

data  on  agroeco- 

systems  and  water 

qual  ity : 

200,000 

3:     250,000 

3 

350,000 

5 

Interior,  Department  : 

of,  for  data  on 

grazing  fees : 

40,000 

— :     40,000 

: 

40,000 

: 

Labor,  Department  of  : 

for  assistance  in 

research  on  compu-  : 

ter  assisted  tele-  : 

phone  interview    : 

techniques,  and  for  : 

data  on  seasonal    : 

agricultural 

workers 

252,500 

:    -:    253,000 

: 

!     350.000 

: 

National  Academy  of  : 

Sciences  for  per-   : 

sonnel  detail : 

41,200 

~:     16,000 

: 

: 

: 

Office  of  Inter- 

National  Coopera- 

tion and  Develop-   : 

ment  (from  AID)  for  : 

training,  tech- 

nical assistance. 

equipment  and 

personnel  detail....: 

705.067 

\           9:           424.000 

6 

!     600.000 

!   10 

Total,  Other  Federal  :' 

Funds :. 

1.738.767 

\          n':        1.247.000 

10 

!    1.690.000:    16 
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Item 


1992 
Actual 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


1993 

Estimated 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


Amount 


1994 

Estimated 

Staff- 
Vears 


Non  Federal  Funds: 
State  Agencies  for 

survey  work 

Misc.  Contributed 
Funds  for  distribu- 
tion of  crop 
releases  and  data 
on  beef,  hops,  malt- 
ing barley,  milk, 
oats,  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, wheat,  soy- 
beans, wool  and  mo- 
hair stocks,  agri- 
cultural equipment 
dealers,  farm  famil- 
ies, and  conducting 

mailings 

Total  Non-Federal 
Funds 


Total,  National 
Agricultural 
Statistics  Service. 


1,945,058 


220. 139 


2.165.196 


24 


1,800,000 


22 


1,800,000 


250.000 


243.000 


.Ife 


2.050.000 


M 


2.043.000 


22 


-M 


92.626.729:  1.162:  90.754.000 


1.155 


91.222.000 


U45 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  SERVICE 
Permanent  Positions  bv  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summarv 


1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


FY  1992 


Grade 


FY  1993 


FY  1994 


:Headquarters:Field:Total:Headquarters:Field:Total : Headquarters: Field: Total 


ES-5 
ES-4 
ES-3 
ES-2 
ES-1 


GS/GM-15. 
GS/GM-14. 
GS/GM-13. 
GS-12 
GS-11 
GS-10 
GS-9  . 
GS-8  . 
GS-7  . 
GS-6  . 
GS-5  . 
GS-4  . 
GS-3   . 


Other 
Graded 
Positions 


Total 
Permanent 
Positions 

Total 
Permanent 
Employ- 
ment, end 
of-year 

Staff- 
Years 
Ceiling. 


:      3    : 

—  ; 

3: 

3     : 

— : 

3: 

3 

— : 

3 

:      3 

— : 

3: 

3     : 

— : 

3: 

3 

— : 

3 

:      1    : 

— : 

1: 

1     : 

1: 

1 

— : 

1 

:      1    : 

— : 

1: 

1     : 

— : 

1: 

1    : 

— : 

1 

:      1    : 

— : 

1: 

1     : 

— - : 

1: 

1    : 

— : 

1 

':              22    ': 

13! 

35: 

22     : 

13! 

35' 

2i    : 

13! 

34 

:              49 

48: 

97: 

49 

48. 

97 

48 

48: 

96 

:     123    : 

64 

187: 

123     : 

64. 

187 

122    : 

64: 

186 

38 

89 

127: 

38 

91 

129 

37    : 

91: 

128 

21 

73. 

94: 

21 

73 

94 

20 

73: 

93 

1 

— 

1: 

1 

I 

1 

— : 

1 

18 

85 

103- 

18 

85 

103 

18 

84: 

102 

:      21 

2 

23: 

21 

2 

23 

21 

2: 

23 

29 

98 

127 

29 

98 

127 

29 

97 

126 

28 

95 

123 

28 

95 

123 

28 

95 

123 

:      23 

78 

101 

23 

78 

101 

22 

77 

99 

:      9 

56 

65 

9 

56 

65 

8 

56 

64 

:       1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

':           392 

706 

!l,099 

392 

:  708 

•1.100 

385 

':      705 

■1,090 

': 

392 

i   70? 

;1.098 

':        392 

i  708 

':  1,100 

!     385 

':      705 

:1.090 

:     414 

:   748 

iLJ6i 

;    412 

;  743 

iu§5 

;     405 

:   740 

JLllS 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  SERVICE 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 

1992  1993  13M 

Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters  $16,596,409     $17,170,000     $17,199,000 

Field  22.208.633      22.918.000      23.090.000 

11  Total  personnel 

compensation  38,805,042      40,088,000      40,289,000 

12  Personnel  Benefits  ...    8,631,056      8,879,000       8,919,000 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel  2.174  2.000     ?.OpO 

Total  Personnel  Compen- 
sation i  Benefits 47.438.272      48.969.000      49.210.000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel "1,519.682       1,504.000       1,542,000 

22  Transportation  of 

things  439,750        365,000        375,000 

23.3  Communications, 

utilities  and  mis- 
cellaneous charges..    2,908,235      3.289,000       3,334,000 

24  Printing  and 

reproduction  469,047        605.000        620,000 

25  Other  services  25.233,959      23.269.000      24.277,000 

26  Supplies  and 

materials  1,071.781       1,168,000       1,198,000 

31  Equipment  3,475,439       1.834.000       1.922,000 

42  Insurance  Claims  and 

Indemnities  15.259 

43  Interest  and  dividends   6£S         1.000         1.000 

Total  other  objects  ....    35.133.780      32.035.000      33.269.000 
Total  direct  obligations  .    82.572.052      81.004.000      82.479.000 
Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES 

positions  $102,211 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS 

positions  $37,218 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS 

positions  9.6 


$105,489 

$105,489 

$38,608 

$38,598 

9.6 

9.6 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  SERVICE 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  In  brackets): 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  SERVICE: 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  in 
conducting  statistical  reporting  and  service  work,  including  crop  and 
livestock  estimates,  statistical  coordination  and  Improvements,  and 
marketing  surveys,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 
(7  U.S.C.  1621-1627)  and  other  laws,  [$81,004,000]  $82.479.000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $40,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109. 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  SERVICE 


Appropriations  Act,  1993  $81,004,000 

Budget  Request,  1994  82.479.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation  +  1.475.000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 

1993         Pay      Other       1994 
Item  of  Change       Estimated       Costs     Changes    Estimated 

Agricultural  Estimates $77,415,000   $1,049,000  +  $350,000   $78,814,000 

Statistical  Research 
and  Service  3.589.000      54.000  +    22.000    3.665.000 

Total  Available  81.004.000  *   1.103.000  •*•   372.000    82.479.000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Project 


1992  Actual 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


1993  EstJBiated 


:Staff- 
Amount  ; Years 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


TIT 

♦$  1,399.000 

(2) 

♦76,000 


1994  Estimated 


rStaff- 
Amount   : Years 


1.  Agricultural 

Estimates  

2.  Statistical 
Research  and 

Service  

Unobligated  balance 

Total  available  or 
estimate  


Transfer  from 
Departmental 
Administration 


Total  Appropriation 


$78,983,052 


3,589,000 
69,348 


82,641,400 


-40.400 


82.601.000 


1,004 


42 


$77,415,000 


3,589,000 


998 


42 


$78,814,000 


3.665.000 


994 


42 


1.046  :  81.004.000:1.040  ;•*•  1.475.000;  82.479.000:1.036 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  has  two  major  activities,  authorized  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  as  follows: 

Agricultural  Estimates  -  This  area  includes  the  conducting  of  scientifically 
designed  surveys;  summarizing  and  analyzing  survey  data;  developing  estimates 
of  production,  supply,  price,  and  other  aspects  of  the  agricultural  economy; 
and  issuing  official  USDA  national.  State  and  county  estimates  and  reports 
relating  to  acreage,  types  and  production  of  farm  crops,  number  of  livestock  on 
farms,  livestock  products,  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities,  value  and 
utilization  of  farm  products,  prices  received  and  paid  by  fanners,  agricultural 
chemical  use,  and  other  subjects  as  required.  Estimates  are  published  in  about 
400  Federal  reports  each  year.  All  information  is  made  available  to  the  public 
at  scheduled  release  times,  providing  the  basic,  unbiased  data  necessary  to 
maintain  an  orderly  association  between  the  consumption,  supply,  marketing,  and 
input  sectors  of  agriculture. 

Statistical  Research  and  Service  -  Research  is  conducted  to  improve  the 
statistical  methods  and  techniques  used  in  developing  agricultural  statistics. 
This  research  is  directed  toward  better  sampling,  yield  forecasting,  and  survey 
techniques.  Consulting  services  in  the  areas  of  survey  methodology, 
statistical  methodology,  and  remote  sensing  technology  are  provided  both  gratis 
and  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 


GAP  Reports; 

6A0/RCED-92-175,  July  1992,  "DATA  COLLECTION: 
Costs  and  Returns  Survey"  (Final  Report). 


Opportunities  to  Improve  USDA's  Farm 


NASS  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  findings  of  this  report.  All  attainable 
recomnendations  are  expected  to  be  implemented  during  calendar  year  1993. 

GAO/IHTEC-92-11,  January  1992,  "FOOD  SAFETY:  USDA  Data  Program  Not  Supporting 
Critical  Pesticide  Decisions"  (Final  Report). 

NASS'  Pesticide  Usage  Surveys  have  been  widely  praised,  and  were  singled  out  in 
this  report  as  "proceeding  on  schedule  and  EPA  and  FDA  officials  have  expressed 
satisfaction"  with  this  portion  of  the  Pesticide  Data  Program. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  An  increase  of  $1.399.000  for  agricultural  estimates  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  S833.000  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  increase  in  non- 
salary  costs. 

Need  for  Change.  These  funds  are  necessary  to  offset  increased 
operating  costs.  Continued  absorption  of  these  increased  operating 
costs  will  severely  affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  programs. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  will  be  used  to  maintain  a  current 
level  of  services  associated  with  inflation  which  will  affect  the 
critical  parts  of  the  program.  Examples  of  cost  increases  are  travel, 
postal  rates,  supplies,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  ADP  related  costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $1.049.000  for  absorbed  fiscal  year  1993  pay  costs. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $245.000  which  reflects  a  3  percent  reduction  in 
administrative  expenses  from  the  amount  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1993  adjusted  for  inflation. 

Need  for  Change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive 
Order,  total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced 
by  3  percent  in  FY  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996,  and 
14  percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  NASS  will  carefully 
monitor  travel,  training,  supply  purchases,  printing  and  reproduction 
costs,  and  utility  usage. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  $200.000  which  reflects  the  savings  due  to  a  staff-year 
reduction. 

Need  for  Change.  The  decrease  of  $200,000  is  to  support  the  President's 
program  of  reducing  Federal  full-time  equivalent  employment  by  100,000 
by  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  These  savings  will  be  spread  proportionally  between 
the  NASS  State  Statistical  Offices  and  headquarters. 

(e)  A  decrease  of  $38.000  for  FTS  2000  funding. 

This  decrease  reflects  lower  long  distance  telecommunications  prices  due 
to  price  redeterminations  in  the  FTS  2000  contracts. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $76.000  for  statistical  research  and  service  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $32.000  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  increase  in  non- 
salary  costs. 

Need  for  Change.  These  funds  are  necessary  to  offset  increased 
operating  costs.  Continued  absorption  of  these  increased  operating 
costs  will  severely  affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  programs. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  will  be  used  to  maintain  a  current 
level  of  services  associated  with  inflation  which  will  affect  the 
critical  parts  of  the  program.  Examples  of  cost  increases  are  travel, 
postal  rates,  supplies,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  ADP  related  costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $54.000  for  absorbed  fiscal  year  1993  pay  costs. 
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(c)   A  decrease  of  SlO.OOO  which  reflects  a  3  percent  reduction  in 

administrative  expenses  from  the  amount  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1993  adjusted  for  inflation. 

Need  for  Change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive 
Order,  total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced 
by  3  percent  in  FY  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996.  and 
14  percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  NASS  will  carefully 
monitor  travel,  training,  supply  purchases,  printing  and  reproduction 
costs,  and  utility  usage. 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  SERVICE 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 


Amount 


Staff 
years 


1922. 


Amount 


Staff 
Years 


1994 


Amount 


Staff 
Vears 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

District  of 

Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawai  i 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Subtotal , 
Available  or 
Estimate. 

Unobligated 
Balance 


$860 

726 

138 

746 

664 

239 

1,217 

968 

3,670 

741 

1,237 

088 

94 

110 

>2,233 

,183 

1,438 

,794 

1,327 

,999 

455 

,591 

1,102 

518 

1,657 

,318 

1,132 

958 

1,614 

775 

1,412 

105 

972 

351 

982 

218 

842 

735 

1,521 

741 

1,676 

948 

1.272 

750 

1,307 

509 

747 

033 

1,413 

385 

224 

517 

949 

296 

761 

049 

603 

515 

1,370 

328 

1,576, 

739 

970, 

542 

1.325, 

941 

1.022, 

540 

1.072, 

765 

1,009, 

038 

740, 

685 

1.010, 

087 

1,008, 

775 

2.703, 

632 

537, 

642 

1,099, 

343 

1,009, 

176 

507, 

533 

1,465, 

291 

608, 

089 

14 

2 

9 

17 

36 

20 

1 

375 
19 
17 

8 
15 
18 
16 
18 
17 
15 
14 
12 
20 
18 
15 
17 
12 
19 

4 
15 
13 

8 
17 
17 
16 
21 
15 
15 
16 
12 
16 
14 
28 

9 
13 
14 

8 
21 
10 


Total,  Available 
or  estimate 


82.572.052 

1.046 

^9.348 

— 

82.641.400 

L046 

14 

2 

9 

17 

35 

20 

1 

373 
18 
17 

8 
15 
18 
16 
18 
17 
15 
14 
12 
20 
18 
15 
17 
12 
19 

4 
15 
13 

8 
17 
16 
16 
21 
15 
15 
16 
12 
16 
14 
27 

9 
13 
14 

8 
21 
iO 


81.004.000   1.040 


$887 

000 

139 

000 

648 

000 

1,182 

000 

3,350 

000 

1.413 

000 

94 

000 

30.933 

ooa 

1.347 

000 

1,268 

000 

468 

000 

1,172 

000 

1,654 

000 

1,242 

000 

1.495 

000 

1.438 

000 

1,010 

000 

1,017 

000 

797 

000 

1,430 

000 

1,572 

000 

1,181 

000 

1.340 

000 

793 

000 

1,534 

000 

233 

000 

991 

000 

752 

000 

590 

000 

1.346 

000 

1.371 

000 

1.054 

000 

1.344 

000 

1.075 

000 

1,144 

000 

1.033 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  SERVICE 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  (NASS)  administers  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture's  program  of  collecting  and  publishing  current  national 
and  State  agricultural  statistics.  Statistical  data  provided  by  the  Service  on  the 
Nation's  agriculture  are  essential  in  making  effective  policy,  production,  and 
marketing  decisions. 

NASS  programs  are  organized  in  the  following  major  areas:  (1)  agricultural 
estimates,  (2)  statistical  research  and  service,  and  (3)  work  performed  for  others. 

AGRICULTURAL  ESTIMATES 

Current  Activities:  AgricuLtuta.1  production.  and_marketing  data  are  collected, 
summarized,  analyzed,  and  published  for  a  wide  range  of  items  including:  number  of 
farms  and  land  in  farms;  acreage,  yield,  production,  and  stocks  of  grains,  hay, 
oilseeds,  cotton,  potatoes,  tobacco,  fruits,  vegetables,  floriculture,  and  selected 
specialty  crops;  inventories  and  production  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  wool,  goats 
and  mohai'-,  mink,  catfish,  trout,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products;  prices 
received  by  fanners  for  products,  prices  paid  for  commodities  and  services,  and 
related  indexes;  cold  storage  supplies;  agricultural  chemical  use;  and  other 
related  areas  of  the  agricultural  economy. 

Thousands  of  farmers,  ranchers,  agribusinesses,  and  others  voluntarily  respond  to 
surveys  about  crops,  livestock,  and  other  agricultural  activities.  These  surveys 
are  supplemented  by  field  observations,  objective  yield  counts  and  measurements, 
and  other  data  to  provide  reliable  information. 

The  estimating  program  is  conducted  through  45  State  Statistical  Offices  (SSO's) 
servicing  all  50  States.  The  majority  of  these  SSO's  are  operated  as  joint  State- 
Federal  offices.  The  cooperative  funding  arrangements  with  State  agencies  provide 
for  development  of  additional  State  and  county  data  to  supplement  and  complement 
information  produced  with  Federal  resources. 

Estimates  for  approximately  120  crops  and  45  livestock  items  are  published  in 
almost  400  reports  each  year  through  the  NASS  Agricultural  Statistics  Board  (ASB) . 
All  information  is  made  available  to  the  public  and  news  media  at  scheduled  release 
times.  A  user  fee  system  covers  the  costs  of  maintaining  mailing  lists,  printing, 
and  mailing  the  releases.  Survey  respondents,  news  media,  congressional  offices, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  are  not  required  to  pay  for  ASB  releases. 

The  principal  program  goals  are  to:  (1)  provide  data  and  services  needed  for 
conmercially  important  segments  of  the  agricultural  industry;  (2)  provide 
statistics  necessary  for  informed  government  policy  development  and  program 
implementation,  especially  statistics  mandated  by  law;  (3)  increase  the  accuracy, 
dependability,  and  public  usefulness  of  national  and  State  data;  (4)  conduct 
program  reviews  to  ensure  that  statistical  information  is  collected  and  published 
in  an  efficient  manner  and  satisfies  user  needs;  (5)  minimize  the  time  between  data 
collection  and  release;  (6)  improve  information  distribution;  and  (7)  reduce  survey 
response  burden  on  individuals  and  firms. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress:  Recent  accomplishments  under  this 
appropriation  item  are  cited  below  by  project: 

Additional  estimates  and  services; 

1.    Chemical  use  publication.  A  new  series  of  NASS  publications  covering  on-farm 
fertilizer  and  agricultural  chemical  use  for  fruits  and  nuts  was  started  in 
1992.  The  Agricultural  Chemical  Usage  report,  covering  1991  crop  fruits  and 
nuts,  was  issued  in  July  1992  and  provided  chemical  use  data  for  the  14  major 
fruit  producing  States.  The  data  presented  in  this  publication  was  provided 
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through  the  President's  Water  Quality  and  Food  Safety  Initiatives  and 
represented  the  initial  effort  to  develop  a  data  series  on  chemical  use. 

2.  Cattle' and  calf  death  loss.  NASS  conducted  a  special  survey  to  obtain 
information  on  the  number  and  economic  value  of  cattle  and  calf  deaths  due  to 
predators  and  disease.  The  agency  published  estimates  of  losses  and  value  by 
type  of  predator  and  disease  for  major  States  as  well  as  by  region  and  the 
United  States. 

3.  Nursery  and  greenhouse  study.  An  in-depth  nursery  and  greenhouse  survey  was 
conducted  in  Oregon  during  1992.  Data  on  acreage  in  production,  gross  sales, 
and  other  marketing  and  wage  information  was  published  in  a  September  report 
and  generally  highlighted  the  significant  size  of  this  industry  in  Oregon. 

4.  Additional  farm  labor  data.  Starting  with  the  May  1992  Farm  Labor  report, 
additional  information  for  selected  States  was- provided  on  all  farmworkers, 
hourly  wage  rates,  field  worker  wage  rates,  and  field  and  livestock  workers 
combined  wage  rates.  Annual  average  wage  rates  by  States  were  published  in 
the  November  report. 

5.  New  estimates  provided.  New  State  estimates  of  the  number  of  sheep 
operations  and  inventory  by  size  of  flock  and  estimates  of  livestock 
slaughter  by  class  were  initiated  during  1992.  In  addition,  a  breakout  of 
cane  berries  by  type  of  container  was  added  to  the  monthly  Cold  Storage 
report.  These  new  estimates  were  instituted  at  the  request  of  data  users. 

6.  New  vegetable  estimates  provided.  NASS  expanded  its  coverage  of  fresh  market 
vegetables  starting  in  January  1992.  In  the  quarterly  Vegetables  report, 
forecasts  of  acreage  for  harvest  were  added  for  eight  new  vegetable  crops. 
Estimates  for  an  additional  seven  fresh  market  and  four  processed  vegetables 
are  provided  annually. 

7.  Minor  oilseed  estimates  expanded.  Estimates  of  acreage,  yield,  production, 
and  ending  stocks  of  minor  oilseeds  (canola,  rapeseed,  safflower,  and  mustard 
seed)  were  added  to  the  existing  series  of  sunflower  and  flaxseed,  starting 
with  the  1991  crop.  Sunflower  and  flaxseed  estimates  were  expanded  to  all 
States. 

Increasing  data  accuracy  and  dependability; 

1.  Small  grain  yield  update.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  1992  small  grain 
crop  harvest  in  the  Northern  States,  NASS  conducted  a  special  Yield  Update 
Survey  where  harvest  was  not  complete  by  early  September.  The  special 
survey,  conducted  the  last  week  of  September,  recontacted  farm  operators  in 
the  usual  small  grain  annual  production  survey.  Results  were  used  to  update 
small  grain  production  for  the  October  Crop  Production  report. 

2.  Cattle  on  Feed  Survey  integrated.  The  Cattle  on  Feed  Survey  in  the  13  States 
that  account  for  about  85  percent  of  the  U.S.  fed  cattle  marketings  was 
integrated  with  the  January  and  July  probability  cattle  surveys.  The  interim 
monthly  and  quarterly  surveys  will  be  conducted  as  follow-on  surveys.  This 
reduced  respondent  burden  and  provided  the  base  for  statistically  improved 
estimates. 

Reviewing  commoditv  programs; 

1.    Friday  release  date  for  cattle  reports.  In  response  to  cattle  industry 

requests,  the  Cattle,  Cattle  on  Feed,  and  Livestock  Slaughter  reports  were 
rescheduled  for  release  on  Fridays  rather  than  any  other  work  day  to  minimize 
disruption  of  normal  marketing  patterns.  This  action  followed  a  USOA  study 
of  livestock  marketing  patterns,  and  received  additional  support  from 
analysts  and  traders  to  benefit  the  broad  range  of  data  users. 
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2.    December  Hogs  and  Pigs  report.  The  December  Hogs  and  Pigs  report  will  be 
issued  on  the  next  to  last  workday  of  December  beginning  December  30,  1992. 
This  report  had  been  issued  the  first  week  in  January  and  is  in  response  to  a 
Chicago  Mercantile  request  to  assist  producers  and  traders  in  planning  end- 
of-year  marketing  strategies. 

Data  handling  and  user  services: 

1.  Enhanced  data  user  knowledge.  Public  Data  Users  Meetings  were  held  at  five 
sites:  Atlanta.  Georgia;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Sacramento,  California; 
Denver,  Colorado;  and  Washington,  D.C.  The  1992  meetings  focused  on  USDA 
livestock,  dairy,  poultry,  and  cold  storage  statistics.  The  meetings 
provided  a  forum  for  the  public  to  review  current  reports  and  estimating 
procedures  and  to  provide  suggestions  for  improving  the  agricultural 
statistics  program. 

2.  New  systems  installed.  NASS  completed  the  installation  of  local  area 
networks  (LAN)  in  all  State  offices  and  in  headquarters.  This  provides 
unifom  hardware  and  software  to  every  NASS  employee. 

3.  List  frame  data  base.  A  data  base  was  created  for  the  Agency's  LAN, 
providing  timely,  but  limited,  access  to  the  NASS  List  Sampling  Frame  during 
survey  processing  periods.  This  not  only  increases  productivity  during  peak 
work  loads,  but  also  reduces  costs  by  removing  this  particular  activity  from 
costly  mainframe  processing. 

4.  Published  Estimates  Data  Base  fPEDBl  expanded.  Estimates  of  prices  received 
for  com,  wheat,  sorghum,  soybeans,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  hogs,  and  sheep 
were  added  to  the  PED6.  Acres,  yield,  and  production  estimates  for  tobacco, 
sugar  beets,  sugarcane  and  milk  production  were  also  added.  The  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  was  given  access  to  the  PEDB  to 
retrieve  estimates  electronically. 

5.  FTS2000.  All  data  connuni cations  were  converted  from  the  Hartin  Marietta 
Computer  System  to  FTS2000  in  July  1992.  This  allows  NASS  to  connect  all 
State  offices  and  headquarters  with  a  wide  area  network,  standardizing  data 
transfers  between  locations  and  providing  strong  central  support  for  State 
offices. 

6.  Field  Services  Section  established.  The  Field  Services  Section  was 
established  in  the  Colorado  State  Statistical  Office  to  develop  applications 
for  the  LAN's.  This  unit  most  recently  modified,  documented,  and  trained 
users  on  a  major  personal  computer  system  to  create  county  estimates. 

STATISTICAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress;  Recent  accomplishments  under  this 
appropriation  item  are  cited  below  by  project: 

Improving  operational  programs; 

1.  Vegetative  index  for  crop  condition  assessment.  A  research  data  base  has 
been  constructed  of  vegetative  indices  utilizing  polar  orbiting  weather 
satellite  data.  The  vegetative  indices  will  aid  crop  analysts  in  determining 
the  extent  of  damage  from  disasters  such  as  droughts,  floods,  and  crop 
diseases. 

2.  Analysis  of  bias  in  cattle  on  feed  indications.  Analysis  of  1992  January  and 
July  reinterview  survey  data  indicated  a  level  of  bias  that  was  attributed  to 
several  questionnaire  issues.  The  level  of  bias  in  survey  indications  are 
being  measured  for  further  analysis  and  interpretation. 
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3.  Precipitation  data  utilized  to  improve  crop  forecasting.  The  operational  use 
of  precipitation  data  in  regional  yield  forecasting  models  was  initiated  in 
1992.  Study  of  these  data  to  reflect  yield  differences  between  States  in 
early-season  forecasting  continues. 

4.  Analysis  of  nonrespondent  characteristics  utilized  to  Improve  hog  survey 
indications.  Analysis  of  information  from  15  previous  quarterly  surveys 
indicates  that  prior  knowledge  about  nonrespondents  will  allow  NASS  to 
properly  reflect  their  Impact  on  current  survey  indications. 

5.  Analysis  of  respondent  characteristics  help  improve  the  Farm  Costs  and 
Returns  Survey.  Subsampling  small  operations  not  on  the  list  of  known 
agricultural  operations,  improving  adjustments  about  nonrespondents,  and 
adjusting  for  survey  undercoverage  will  be  implemented  during  1993.  All 
adjustments  are  made  by  size  and  type  of  farming  operation. 

6.  Evaluation  of  using  historical  acreage  information  in  follow-on  surveys. 
NASS  is  evaluating  the  use  of  previously  reported  acreage  information  in 
computer  assisted  telephone  surveys.  Use  of  prior  information  will  reduce 
individual  respondent  burden  since  it  will  not  have  to  be  obtained  in 
subsequent  interviews.  This  procedure  is  also  expected  to  Improve  data 
quality. 

7.  Satellite  data  for  crop  acreage  estimation.  Final  1991  crop  acreage 
estimates  for  rice  and  cotton  were  derived  using  Landsat  Thematic  Mapper 
satellite  data  in  three  Delta  States  (Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi). 
Precision  of  acreage  estimates  was  more  than  tripled  by  using  the  satellite 
data. 

8.  Computer  assisted  personal  interviewing.  The  complex  farm  expenditures 
portion  of  the  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  was  programmed  In  a  computer 
assisted  personal  interview  instrument  using  a  laptop  computer.  Several 
successful  Interviews  with  farm  operators  were  completed  this  year, 
demonstrating  farmer  acceptance  of  the  technology. 

9.  Computer  assisted  telephone  Interviewing  (CAT!)  and  Interactive  editing  (IE). 
NASS  staff  began  an  evaluation  of  a  relatively  new  software  package  for  large 
scale  CATI  and  IE  use.  This  software  was  developed  by  the  Netherlands 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  with  the  product  name  of  "Blaise."  The  Agency 
recently  processed  small  national  trout,  catfish,  and  cotton  ginnings  surveys 
plus  several  large  State  surveys  in  Blaise,  avoiding  the  costly  mainframe 
processing  and  solidifying  its  potential  for  larger  scale  applications. 

Statistical  consulting  and  services; 

1.  Assistance  to  the  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  (HNIS).  Statistical 
consulting  assistance  was  provided  on  the  sampling  design  for  future  HNIS 
dietary  surveys.  Advice  was  also  given  on  the  analysis  of  survey  data,  the 
creation  of  adjustments  for  survey  nonresponse,  the  development  of  reasonable 
measures  of  survey  accuracy,  and  the  estimation  of  the  distribution  of  usual 
dietary  intakes. 

2.  Assistance  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS).  NASS  staff  provided 
statistical  assistance  and  advice  for  the  residue  testing  component  of  the 
Pesticide  Data  Program.  This  involved  revising  the  sampling  procedures  of 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  selected  in  the  wholesale  market  and  determining 
statistically  correct  weighting  schemes  for  linking  the  survey  samples  to  the 
total  population  of  interest. 

3.  Consultation  to  USDA  agencies.  In  addition  to  HNIS  and  AMS,  NASS  provided 
statistical  consultation  and  advice  to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  the  USDA  Office  of  Advocacy  and  Enterprise,  and  the 
USDA  Equal  Opportunity/Civil  Rights  Critical  Element  Review  Committee. 
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International  assistance  provided.  MASS  provided  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  improve  agricultural  statistics  programs  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.  Long-term  resident  assistance  was  provided  in  Cameroon,  Egypt, 
Honduras,  and  Pakistan,  while  short-term  assignments  supported  work  in 
several  other  countries,  including  Bulgaria  and  Poland.  The  NASS 
International  Statistics  course,  conducted  in  Washington,  D.C.,  trained  16 
persons  from  8  countries.  A  modified  version  of  this  course  was  also 
conducted  in  Egypt  for  22  persons  and  in  Bulgaria  for  70  participants. 
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4.    International  assistance  provided.  MASS  provided  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  improve  agricultural  statistics  programs  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.  Long-term  resident  assistance  was  provided  in  Cameroon,  Egypt, 
Honduras,  and  Pakistan,  while  short-term  assignments  supported  work  in 
several  other  countries,  including  Bulgaria  and  Poland.  The  NASS 
International  Statistics  course,  conducted  in  Washington,  D.C.,  trained  16 
persons  from  8  countries.  A  modified  version  of  this  course  was  also 
conducted  in  Egypt  for  22  persons  and  in  Bulgaria  for  70  participants. 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  1994  Budget  Estimates  propose  the  purchase  of  1  additional  motor  vehicle 
and  the  replacement  of  3  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

The  passenger  motor  vehicles  of  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 
are  used  (where  common  carrier  or  6SA  vehicles  are  not  feasible)  for  necessary 
field  travel  in  carrying  out  the  mission  of  the  agency.  All  passenger  motor 
vehicles  are  located  at  various  field  offices. 

Additional  oassenqer  motor  vehicle.  The  one  additional  passenger  motor  vehicle 
is  for  the  NASS  field  offices.  GSA  has  gradually  closed  many  of  its  motor  pool 
facilities  making  it  more  difficult  for  NASS  personnel  to  obtain  cars  when 
needed.  The  use  of  common  carrier  is  not  feasible  in  carrying  out  the  program 
of  NASS. 

Replacement  of  passenger  motor  vehicles.  Replacement  of  3  of  the  11  vehicles 
now  in  operation  is  proposed.  These  11  vehicles  are  located  in  10  field 
locations  and  are  necessary  to  meet  the  transportation  requirements  inherent  in 
carrying  out  the  agency's  program.  The  vehicles  proposed  to  be  replaced  will 
have  passed  the  minimum  replacement  standards  of  6  years  of  age  or  60,000  miles 
prescribed  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Age  and  mileage  data  for  motor  vehicles  on  hand  as  of  September  30,  1992,  are 
as  follows: 


Age  Dat 

a 

Lifetime 

Mileage  Data 

Age-Year 

Number  of 

Percent 

Number  of    Percent 

Model 

V?hi 

?le? 

pf  Total 
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Vehicles     of  Total 

1988  or 

older 

6 

55 

80-100 

0            0 

1989 

4 

36 

60-80 

5           45 

1990 

0 

0 

40-60 

3           27 

1991 

0 

0 

20-40 

2           18 

1992 

_l 

_S 

Under  20 

1            9 

Total 

11 

100 

Total 

11          100  a/ 

a/  Column  does  not  add  because  of  rounding. 


Thursday,  February  18,  1993. 
WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  BOARD 

WITNESSES 

KEITH  COLLINS,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  ECONOMICS,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

JAMES   R.   DONALD,  CHAIRPERSON,   WORLD   AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 
BOARD 

GERALD  A.  RANGE,  DEPUTY  CHAIRPERSON,  WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  OUT- 
LOOK BOARD 

NORTON  D.  STROMMEN,  CHIEF  METEOROLOGIST,  WORLD  AGRICULTUR- 
AL OUTLOOK  BOARD 

THOMAS  W.  BICKERTON,  REMOTE  SENSING  COORDINATOR,  WORLD  AGRI- 
CULTURAL OUTLOOK  BOARD 

STEPHEN  B.  DEWHURST,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  third  panel  is  from  the  World  Agricultural  Out- 
look Board.  With  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Dewhurst,  we  have  James 
Donald,  Chairperson;  Gerald  Bange,  Deputy  Chairperson;  Norton 
Strommen,  Chief  Meteorologist;  and  Tom  Bickerton,  Remote  Sens- 
ing Coordinator. 

Mr.  Donald,  please  proceed.  Your  testimony  will  of  course  be  in- 
cluded in  its  entirety.  We  would  appreciate  your  summarizing  at 
this  point. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Donald.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee. 

Let  me  just  take  about  two  minutes,  perhaps,  and  tell  you  what 
it  is  that  we  do  and  how  we  do  it,  and  some  things  we  think  need 
to  be  done.  You  have  heard  the  discussion  here,  we  have  both  the 
side  that  is  doing  economic  analysis  and  the  side  that  is  collecting 
data  on  an  international  basis.  Specifically,  one  of  our  missions  is 
putting  together  world  crop  production  forecasts. 

There  we  are  interested  in  both  our  competitors  and  our  consum- 
ers in  world  markets.  So  that  is  one  of  our  primary  functions  on 
the  statistical  side.  To  do  that,  we  work  through  the  attaches,  and 
we  depend  on  analysis  from  ERS. 

And  the  second  area  is  what  we  call  the  supply-demand  esti- 
mates side.  In  other  words,  we  are  looking  at  markets,  we  are  look- 
ing at  prices,  projecting  stocks,  and  that  type  thing,  establishing 
balance  sheets  for  the  various  commodities  which  we  are  interested 
in,  both  domestic  markets  and  export  markets. 

We  are  a  very  small  agency.  We  have  a  budget  of  $2.5  million.  So 
how  do  we  do  our  work?  We  do  our  work  through  committees, 
interagency  committees.  In  the  department,  we  are  reaching  across 
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various  agencies,  ASCS  and  ERS,  for  example.  As  you  heard  here, 
the  main  analj^ical  support  that  we  get  in  this  interagency  proc- 
ess, which  the  Members  of  the  Board  chair,  is  from  the  Economic 
Research  Service.  They  are  the  analytical  or  economic  research 
arm  of  the  Department. 

The  interagency  committees  include  those  for  Commodity  Esti- 
mates, for  Agricultural  Projections,  for  Climate  and  Weather  and  for 
Remote  Sensing.  Those  are  the  departmental  areas  that  have  mem- 
bers from  the  various  agencies  within  the  department. 

Let  me  mention  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  responsible  for  a 
panel  at  the  Department  where  we  are  actually  involved  in  one 
operational  aspect:  We  have  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  National  Weather  Service,  and  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  weather  developments  throughout  the 
world  and  bringing  these  into  play  when  we  are  looking  at  produc- 
tion forecasts.  We  are  monitoring  8,000  stations  at  various  loca- 
tions around  the  world. 

Let  me  just  mention  briefly  two  areas  where  we  need  to  do  some 
work.  One  area  is  on  the  short-term  forecasts,  for  both  the  export 
and  the  domestic  market.  We  need  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
those  forecasts.  We  are  making  progress.  Analytical  support  from 
the  Economic  Research  Service  has  been  very  critical. 

Why  do  we  need  to  do  that?  Because  farm  programs  provisions 
are  tied  to  a  number  of  things  that  we  publish  monthly  in  the 
World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates  report,  the  one 
publication  that  we  do  put  out. 

The  acreage  reduction  percentages,  for  example,  are  based  on 
our  projections  of  stocks  in  relation  to  use.  So  it  is  very  important 
that  we  get  stocks  and  use  correct. 

The  other  area  is  longer  term  projections.  We  need  to  put  more 
effort  into  that  area.  Those  are  the  projections  for  commodities 
that  underlie  the  President's  budget  when  the  costs  are  computed, 
and  they  are  also  the  basis  for  looking  at  alternative  program  pro- 
visions. 

How  do  we  do  all  this,  make  these  improvements,  both  for  the 
short  term  and  the  long  term?  The  first  thing  we  do  is  look  at  the 
record.  How  did  our  forecasts  come  out,  and  if  they  are  different 
from  what  actually  happened,  why  are  they  different?  So  that  is 
the  starting  place. 

That  is  what  we  are  really  beginning  to  do  now,  to  look  at  the 
record  and  see  where  we  have  gone  astray  and  where  we  can  make 
improvements.  Did  we  miss  exports?  Did  we  miss  domestic  use? 
Where  is  it  that  we  went  astray?  So  that  is  an  area  where  we 
really  need  to  spend  more  time. 

That  concludes  my  comments.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy 
to  respond  to  any  questions. 

[Clerk's   note. — Mr.   Donald's   prepared  statement  appears  on 
pages  157  through  164.  The  budget  justifications,  which  were  re- 
ceived on  May  10,  1993,  appear  on  pages  165  through  173.] 

REMOTE  SENSING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  have  a  series  of  questions  for  you  that  I  would  really  like  to 
save  for  a  more  informal  setting.  It  concerns  this  whole  question  of 
remote  sensing  and  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  we  could 
find  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  and  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Donald.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  think  it  relates  to  changes  in  your  agency  and  the 
world.  I  will  ask  one  question  now.  At  last  year's  hearing  you  were 
unable  to  go  into  any  detail  about  getting  more  accurate  and  reli- 
able data  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  or  about  ground  verifying 
their  production  estimates  because  it  was  too  early  in  the  breakup. 
Would  you  please  update  this  situation  for  us? 

Mr.  Donald.  One  of  WAOB's  primary  functions  is  to  coordinate 
the  development  of  the  Department's  global  production  estimates 
for  most  major  commodities.  With  respect  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union  (FSU),  we  are  finding  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  quality  of  production  data  among  commodities  and  republics. 
Generally,  data  must  be  pieced  together  and/or  supplemented  with 
qualitative  judgments.  At  present,  attache  coverage  is  essentially 
limited  to  Russia.  In  Russia  and  to  an  even  greater  extent  else- 
where in  the  FSU,  conflicting  agricultural  production  estimates 
from  various  sources  are  common.  Thus,  analysis  of  weather  and 
remote  sensing  data  remain  a  critical  element  in  the  development 
of  the  Department's  estimates  for  the  FSU. 

GATT  AND  NAFTA  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  role  have  you  had  in  the  decisions  that  are 
being  made  regarding  the  GATT  and  NAFTA  agreements?  What 
information  are  you  able  to  supply  the  officials  negotiating  these 
agreements? 

Mr.  Donald.  WAOB's  commodity  analysts  have  provided  com- 
modity expertise  to  USDA's  Uruguay  Round  and  NAFTA  negotia- 
tors, and  has  assisted  in  analyzing  the  economic  implications  of 
various  negotiating  proposals.  The  Department's  Interagency  Agri- 
cultural Projections  Committee,  chaired  by  WAOB,  has  furnished 
negotiators  with  "baseline"  trade  forecasts  as  a  starting  point  for 
impact  analysis. 

Assistance  to  negotiators  has  been  proffered  through  formal 
nieetings  and  memoranda  as  well  as  informal  contacts.  WAOB  offi- 
cials have  done  some  independent  analysis  of  the  implications  of 
various  negotiating  proposals,  but  most  of  the  agency's  input  has 
been  through  contributions  to  and  reviews  of  reports  prepared  by 
other  agencies. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Secretary,  using  his  transfer  authority,  trans- 
ferred two  staff-years  to  the  Board  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  strengthen 
supply  and  demand  forecasting.  Describe  in  further  detail  how 
these  two  staff-years  were  used. 

Mr.  Donald.  With  the  budget  equivalent  of  two  staff  years,  the 
Board  was  able  to  make  substantial  progress  on  this  project.  All 
monthly   USDA   short-term   commodity   supply/demand   forecasts 
issued  since  1973,  numbering  approximately  500,000,  have  been  en- 
tered into  a  database.  At  present,  all  USDA  long-term  commodity 
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projections  used  to  develop  estimates  of  program  outlays  for  the 
President's  budget  are  being  prepared  for  entry  into  the  database. 
Computer  software  needed  to  manage  this  database  in  a  network 
environment  is  being  developed  under  contract. 

These  data  will  provide  us  with  a  record  of  our  past  forecasts  and 
permit  us  to  identify  sources  of  errors.  Then,  we  can  take  steps  to 
improve  the  reliability  of  commodity  supply  and  use  estimates. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Will  this  transfer  take  place  again  in  fiscal  year 
1993? 

Mr.  Donald.  Yes.  The  Secretary  redirected  $170,000  to  WAOB  in 
fiscal  year  1993  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  Department's  commodity  supply  and  demand  esti- 
mates program. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  At  last  year's  hearing  you  discussed  a  proposed 
project  to  automate  your  data  system  for  supply  and  demand  esti- 
mates. What  is  the  status  of  this  project? 

Mr.  Donald.  The  funds  redirected  to  WAOB  in  fiscal  year  1992 
were  used  for  data  entry  and  for  staff  support  through  a  reimburs- 
able agreement  with  the  Office  of  Information  Resource  Manage- 
ment, Fort  Collins,  Colorado  for  systems  analysis  and  development. 
To  date,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  on  this  project.  A 
large  historical  database  of  monthly  commodity  supply/demand  es- 
timates and  actual  outcomes  has  been  created  and  ADP  systems 
development  work  is  well  underway. 

Automation  is  proceeding  by  commodity  group.  A  system  is  in 
place  for  grains,  and  is  presently  used  for  all  grain  tables,  domestic 
and  foreign,  in  the  monthly  World  Agricultural  Supply  and 
Demand  Estimates — WASDE — report.  Cotton  and  sugar  modules  are 
being  developed  now  and  oilseeds  and  livestock  modules  will  follow. 
The  WASDE  database  for  U.S.  field  crops  has  been  made  available 
to  the  public  as  part  of  the  user  fee  program. 

Fiscal  year  1993  funds  are  being  used  for  project  management, 
data  entry,  systems  analysis  and  for  on-site  technical  support. 

MAJOR  WORLD  CROP  AREAS  AND  CLIMATE  PROFILES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  revised  publication,  "Major  World  Crop  Areas 
and  Climatic  Profiles,"  was  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  spring 
of  this  year.  What  is  the  status  of  this  publication? 

Mr.  Donald.  Currently,  commodity  statistics  are  being  compiled 
to  include  the  most  recent  set  of  official  data  available.  Crop  calen- 
dar information  is  being  re-evaluated  to  reflect  area  and  varietal 
changes;  maps  identifying  the  concentration  of  crop  areas  within  a 
country  are  being  prepared;  and,  climatic  data  are  being  analyzed 
to  reflect  any  changes  in  30-year  averages  for  rainfall  and  tempera- 
ture which  now  cover  the  period  1961-1990.  Further,  the  publica- 
tion is  expanding  to  include  more  crop  areas  and  additional  com- 
modities, including  coffee  and  sugarcane.  Initial  layouts  of  the 
draft  report  have  been  prepared. 

worker's  compensation  claim 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  worker's  compensation 
claim  you  have  pending?  At  last  year's  hearing  you  estimated  the 
cost  of  this  claim  to  be  approximately  $50,000  per  year. 
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Mr.  Donald.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  determined  that  this 
individual  is  disabled  as  a  result  of  an  on-the-job  injury.  Until  this 
claimant  is  determined  to  be  fully  recovered,  the  Board  is  responsi- 
ble for  salary  compensation,  medical  and  rehabilitation  costs.  In 
fiscal  year  1994,  Board  outlays  for  this  claim  will  be  approximately 
$50,000  comprised  of  approximately  $41,000  for  salary  compensa- 
tion and  $9,000  for  medical  expenses. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PANEL  ON  CLIMATE  CHANGE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change 
was  scheduled  to  release  its  revised  report  in  June  of  1992.  Has 
this  report  been  released?  If  so,  what  did  it  say? 

Mr.  Donald.  The  revised  report  from  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change  has  been  released.  Its  basic  conclusion, 
pointing  to  the  possibility  for  global  warming,  remains  unchanged. 
That  is,  with  a  doubling  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  potential  for  warm- 
ing remains  estimated  at  between  1.5  and  4.5  degrees  C. 

JOINT  AGRICULTURAL  WEATHER  FACILITY 

Mr.  Durbin.  Please  provide  a  table  showing  the  annual  budget, 
broken  out  between  the  Board  and  NO  A  A,  for  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1992  actuals  and  1993  estimates.  Include  both  dollars  and 
FTEs. 

Mr.  Donald.  I  will  provide  the  requested  table  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

JOINT  AGRICULTURAL  WEATHER  FACILITY— FY  1988-93 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


WAOB  NOAA  TOTAL 


Amount  FTE 


1988  actual $431 

1989  actual 472 

1990  actual 588 

1991  actual 520 

1992  actual 567 

1993  estimate 585 


Amount 

FTE 

Amount 

FTE 

8.0 

$526 

9.0 

$957 

17.0 

8.0 

531 

7.5 

1,003 

15.5 

9.0 

543 

9.5 

1,131 

18.5 

7.0 

566 

9.0 

1,086 

16.0 

7.7 

547 

8.5 

1,114 

16.2 

9.0 

550 

7.5 

1,135 

16.5 

WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  provide  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  most 
recent  monthly  report  of  "World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand 
Estimates." 

Mr.  Donald.  I  will  submit  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  monthly 
report  of  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates  for  the 
record. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  report  is  too  lengthy  for  reprint.  A  copy  is 
retained  in  Committee  files.] 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  this  publica- 
tion? 

Mr.  Donald.  The  current  gross  annual  cost  to  produce  the  World 
Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates  is  $15,181,  comprised 
of  $5,886  for  postage  fees,  $3,370  for  contractual  mailing  services. 
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and  $5,925  for  printing.  This  gross  cost  is  mostly  offset  by  collecting 
$13,295  in  subscription  fees. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  subscription  level  of  this  report? 

Mr.  Donald.  There  are  1,229  paid  subscribers,  629  who  receive 
the  report  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  600  who  re- 
ceive it  through  our  user-fee  subscription  program.  One  year  ago, 
there  were  743  paid  subscribers,  463  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  280  through  the  user-fee  subscription  program. 

WEATHER  STATISTICS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  During  last  year's  hearing  you  described  for  us  how 
an  agreement  with  the  Commerce  Department  to  collect  daily 
weather  records  for  over  7,000  stations  around  the  world,  dating 
back  to  1977,  would  improve  quantitative  modeling  of  weather/ crop 
relationships.  Has  this  study  been  completed?  If  so,  how  has  it 
helped  both  farmers  and  the  Department? 

Mr.  Donald.  The  project,  initiated  and  funded  by  WAOB  has 
been  completed.  These  daily  temperature  and  precipitation  reports 
for  7,000  stations  around  the  world  are  available  both  to  the  De- 
partment and  to  the  public. 

These  data  sets  provide  the  most  comprehensive  global  weather 
records  in  easily-accessible  format  to  the  public  for  analyzing 
weather  information  and  determining  impacts  on  agriculture.  It 
will  permit  the  Department  to  gain  further  insight  into  weather/ 
crop  yield  relationships  and  to  improve  the  reliability  of  USDA  for- 
eign crop  production  forecasts. 

Also,  using  this  data,  WAOB  designed  a  new  set  of  statistical  pa- 
rameters, including  freeze  dates  and  precipitation  probabilities,  to 
be  produced  on  disk  by  the  National  Climatic  Data  Center.  This  in- 
formation will  be  available  once  the  station  inventory  has  been  re- 
vised to  reflect  changes  in  political  boundaries  such  as  countries  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

ANALYSTS  VISITS  TO  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  During  fiscal  year  1991  analysts  from  the  Board 
were  part  of  two  teams  that  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
team  focused  on  the  status  of  the  mixed  feed  industry  and  the 
other  focused  on  spring  wheat  technology  and  use.  Describe  for  us 
in  further  detail  what  you  learned. 

Mr.  Donald.  The  mixed  feed  team  gained  excellent  insight  into 
Soviet  feed  milling  technology.  Basically,  former  Soviet  Union — 
FSU — countries  could  be  doing  much  more  with  the  resources  they 
have  to  deliver  quality  feed  but  the  incentive  to  do  so  is  still  lack- 
ing, although  there  has  been  some  phasing  down  of  the  role  of 
state-run  enterprises.  Problems  in  current  mixed  feed  enterprises 
point  to  the  need  to  do  more  on-farm-feed  mixing.  Greater  depend- 
ence on  feed  additives  and  supplements  along  with  on-farm  feed 
mixing  equipment  could  boost  productivity  in  the  FSU.  But,  unless 
economic  incentives  are  adjusted  to  permit  more  decision  making 
at  the  local  levels,  possibilities  remain  limited. 

The  spring  wheat  technology  team  evaluated  the  impact  of 
drought  on  the  spring  wheat  crop,  providing  valuable  information 
for  the  USDA  estimate  of  FSU  grain  production.  Decreasing  soil 
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fertility  and  humus  content  were  of  major  concern  throughout  the 
New  Lands.  Removal  of  straw  after  threshing  combined  with  deep 
tillage  contributed  greatly  to  the  decrease  in  soil  organic  matter. 

On  the  marketing  side,  major  limitations  in  the  grain  marketing 
system  included  a  shortage  of  trucks,  poor  road  conditions,  and 
large  distances  between  procurement  points. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Were  any  Board  members  a  part  of  other  teams 
that  traveled  abroad  during  fiscal  year  1992? 

Mr.  Donald.  During  fiscal  year  1992,  WAOB  staff  traveled 
abroad  as  part  of  several  teams.  WAOB's  cotton  analyst  participat- 
ed in  a  USDA/industry  team  which  visited  three  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  in  early  September.  The  team  obtained  valua- 
ble data  and  information  regarding  the  cotton  situation  and  near- 
term  outlook  in  Russia,  Uzbekistan,  and  Turkmenistan. 

WAOB's  oilseeds  analyst  participated  in  travel  to  India  and  Indo- 
nesia. This  team,  organized  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
gained  further  insight  into  the  implications  for  the  United  States 
of  increased  vegetable  oil  and  protein  meal  production  and  chang- 
ing trade  patterns  in  these  countries. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  rely  on  the  Economic  Research  Service  for  ana- 
lytical support.  Describe  for  us  in  further  detail  your  relationship 
with  ERS. 

Mr.  Donald.  WAOB  is  responsible  for  coordinating  USDA's  eco- 
nomic intelligence  program.  WAOB  oversees  and  clears  for  consist- 
ency the  underlying  assumptions,  data  and  analytical  results  relat- 
ing to  domestic  and  international  commodity  supply  and  demand. 
As  a  very  small  agency,  WAOB  is  not  responsible  for  preparing  pri- 
mary economic  research  on  behalf  of  the  Department.  This  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  Economic  Research  Service — ERS — the  Depart- 
ment's principal  economic  research  arm. 

WAOB  accomplishes  its  mission  by  chairing  the  Interagency 
Commodity  Estimates  Committees,  which  focus  on  short-term  com- 
modity forecasts,  and  the  Interagency  Agricultural  Projections 
Committee  which  focuses  on  longer-term  cross-commodity  relation- 
ships and  aggregate  farm  sector  projections.  Primary  analytical 
support  for  these  committees  is  provided  by  ERS.  The  working  rela- 
tionship between  WAOB,  ERS  and  other  agencies  represented  in 
the  interagency  process  is  one  of  mutual  cooperation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  together  the  best  information  and  expertise  on  any 
given  issue. 

With  respect  to  the  economic  outlook,  all  assumptions,  data  and 
preliminary  analytical  results  developed  by  ERS  are  reviewed  and 
cleared  by  interagency  committees  prior  to  public  release.  Thus, 
WAOB  and  ERS  analysts  work  very  closely  through  the  interagen- 
cy committees  to  prrive  at  consensus  forecasts  and  projections. 

DOMESTIC  and  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  mentioned  in  your  statement  three  domestic 
and  international  organizations  in  which  your  agricultural  meteor- 
ologists participate.  Describe  for  us  what  each  organization  does 
and  specifically  what  your  role  is  with  each. 
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Mr.  Donald.  The  Office  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  for  Meteoro- 
logical Services  and  Supporting  Research — OFCM — was  established 
by  Congress  to  ensure  no  duplication  exists  in  the  Nation's  oper- 
ational meteorological  programs.  The  WAOB  chief  meteorologist 
represents  USDA  on  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Meteor- 
ological Services  and  Supporting  Research  (ICMSSR)  of  OFCM  and 
is  the  alternate  on  the  Federal  Committee  for  Meteorological  Serv- 
ices and  Supporting  Research  (FCMSSR)  of  OFCM.  The  USDA 
member  works  to  ensure  the  needs  of  the  Department  are  present- 
ed within  the  framework  of  the  Nation's  Weather  Service  Pro- 
grams. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science's  Board  on  Atmospheric  Sci- 
ences and  Climate — NAS/BASC — focuses  on  the  cutting  edge  of  basic 
research  in  the  Atmospheric  Sciences.  BASC  evaluates  research  at 
universities  and  governmental  laboratories  to  ensure  the  focus  is 
on  filling  critical  gaps  in  our  knowledge  base,  that  the  plan  for  re- 
search is  scientifically  sound  and  that  information  on  the  progress 
and  results  are  shared  between  researchers,  both  nationally  and 
internationally.  WAOB's  chief  meteorologist  focuses  on  the  link  be- 
tween science  and  operations  to  ensure  USDA  can  take  advantage 
of  scientific  findings  in  relation  to  the  Nation's  capability  to 
produce  food  and  fiber. 

WAOB's  chief  meteorologist  heads  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization's  Commission  for  Agricultural 
Meteorology — WMO/CAgM.  The  Commission  focuses  on  transfer  of 
knowledge  about  uses  of  weather  and  climate  information  to  im- 
prove management  of  crop  production  systems  around  the  world. 
This  information  is  very  useful  to  USDA's  agricultural  meteorolo- 
gists. It  includes  information  on  type  of  crops,  crop  calendars,  man- 
agement practices,  etc.  which  are  part  of  the  inputs  required  to 
make  crop  condition  and  yield  potential  assessments. 

The  WAOB  chief  meteorologist  has  maintained  contact  with 
FAO  since  1975  and  has  helped  FAO  establish  a  weather-based 
crop  assessment  capability  similar  to  USDA's.  FAO  has  focused  in- 
tensively on  Africa.  WAOB  and  FAO  exchange  assessment  infor- 
mation on  a  regular  basis.  FAO  tends  to  focus  on  less  developed 
countries  while  WAOB  focuses  more  on  major  U.S.  markets  and 
competitors. 

INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  are  the  Interagency  Commodity  Estimates 
Committee  and  the  Interagency  Agricultural  Projections  Commit- 
tee the  same  and/or  different? 

Mr.  Donald.  The  Interagency  Commodity  Estimates  Committees — 
ICEC's — develop  the  Department's  short-term  and  long-term  com- 
modity supply/ use  forecasts  and  projections.  The  Separate  ICEC's 
for  grains,  oilseeds,  cotton,  sugar,  and  dairy  are  chaired  by  WAOB 
senior  commodity  analysts.  Each  ICEC  has  standing  representa- 
tives from  the  Economic  Research  Service  (ERS),  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service — FAS,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser-. 
vation  Service — ASCS,  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service — 
AMS.  Other  agencies  may  be  requested  to  participate  in  ICEC 
meetings  as  appropriate. 
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The  Interagency  Agricultural  Projections  Committee — lAPC — on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  single  committee  which  focuses  on  cross-com- 
modity issues  and  aggregate  farm  sector  projections.  Its  purpose  is 
to  sharpen  the  Department's  focus  on  projections  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  as  a  base  for  analysis  of  alternative  government 
programs.  The  Department  established  the  lAPC  in  1988. 

The  lAPC  furnishes  economic  and  policy  assumptions  and  devel- 
ops "baseline"  projections  (including  commodity  projections  for  the 
next  10  years,  5  years  beyond  the  ICEC  projections)  for  commodity- 
related  components  of  the  agricultural  sector.  lAPC  projections 
provide  the  data  for  those  USDA  agencies  with  responsibilities  re- 
quiring the  use  of  such  projections.  The  lAPC  is  chaired  by  the 
Chairperson  of  WAOB.  Permanent  members  of  the  lAPC  include: 
AMS,  ASCS,  Economic  Analysis  Staff,  ERS,  FAS,  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation,  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Primary  analytical  support  to  the  lAPC  for  U.S.  and  foreign 
macroeconomics  assumptions  and  U.S.  cost  of  production  data  is 
provided  by  the  Economic  Research  Service,  the  Department's  non- 
program,  economic  research  arm.  All  ICEC  chairpersons  are  repre- 
sented on  the  lAPC.  Any  USDA  agency  may  be  requested  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  lAPC  as  appropriate. 

REPORTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Who  produces  the  Crop  Production  report  and  how 
is  it  different  from  the  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates  report? 

Mr.  Donald.  The  Crop  Production  report  is  produced  by  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  "The  Crop  Production  report 
provides  domestic  crop  forecasts  only. 

The  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates — WASDE — 
report  provides  forecasts  of  world  supply  and  demand  for  grains, 
oilseeds  and  cotton;  and  U.S.  supply  and  demand  estimates  for  red 
meat,  poultry,  eggs  and  milk.  Thus,  the  Crop  Production  report  is 
limited  in  scope  to  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  WASDE  report  focuses  on  the  global  supply  and  disap- 
pearance of  agricultural  commodities. 

SWEETENER  MARKET  DATA 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Describe  the  new  publication,  Sweetener  Market 
Data,  in  further  detail.  Is  this  a  document  you  publish  or  does 
ASCS  publish  it? 

Mr.  Donald.  Sweetener  Market  Data  is  published  by  ASCS.  It 
contains  monthly  data  on  U.S.  sugar  stocks,  production,  use,  and 
trade.  All  data  in  the  publication  are  historical,  compiled  from 
survey  forms  completed  by  all  U.S.  sugar  producers  and  refiners. 
Sweetener  Market  Data  replaces  the  quarterly  report  Sugar 
Market  Statistics,  formerly  prepared  and  published  by  the  Nation- 
al Agricultural  Statistics  Service  (NASS). 

The  Food,   Agriculture,   Conservation,   and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
(FACTA)  mandates  all  U.S.  cane  sugar  refiners,  sugar  beet  proces- 
sors, and  crystalline  fructose  manufacturers  to  furnish  the  Etepart- 
ment,  on  a  monthly  basis,  statistics  on  imports,  distribution,  and 
stocks  of  sugar  and  crystalline  fructose.  The  FACTA  also  directs 
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the  Department  to  use  these  data  to  publish,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
composite  data  on  imports,  distribution,  and  stocks  of  sugar  and 
crystalline  fructose.  Sweetener  Market  Data  does  not  contain  crys- 
talline fructose  statistics  because  the  Department  is  prohibited 
from  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  companies. 

USER  FEE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  type  of  information  from  the  database  on 
U.S.  field  crops  will  be  offered  for  sale  under  the  user  fee  program? 

Mr.  Donald.  Data  currently  sold  under  the  user  fee  program  in- 
cludes selected  U.S.  crop  estimates  from  the  World  Agricultural 
Supply  and  Demand  Estimates  Report  (WASDE)  for  U.S.  crops 
from  the  first  issue  on  September  17,  1973  through  no.  272  (Novem- 
ber 10,  1992).  Prior  to  issue  number  55  (June  9,  1977)  the  report 
was  known  as  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates.  Data  of- 
fered for  sale  are  those  actually  published.  Updates  will  follow  re- 
lease of  each  year's  November  report.  Sugar,  livestock  and  dairy  in- 
formation will  be  included  in  the  next  release. 

The  crop  estimates  released  cover  cotton,  rice,  long  grain  rice, 
short-  and  medium-grain  rice,  soybeans,  soymeal,  soy  oil,  total  feed 
grains,  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  wheat  by  class 
(hard  winter,  hard  spring,  soft  red,  white,  and  durum). 

GLOBAL  WEATHER 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Describe  in  further  detail  the  new  source  of  global 
weather  products  you  now  have  access  to  through  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Donald.  The  Joint  Agricultural  Weather  Facility,  JAWF,  re- 
ceives vast  amounts  of  daily  global  temperature  and  precipitation 
data  from  NOAA  for  global  weather  monitoring  over  crop  areas. 
But,  the  ability  to  access  and  display  products  indicating  storm  lo- 
cation and  intensity  or  projected  storm  tracks  which  may  affect 
crop  areas,  heretofore,  has  been  unavailable  in  an  automated 
format. 

The  Navy's  Fleet  Numerical  Oceanography  Center  developed  a 
flexible  automated  system  which  allows  desk  top  microcomputers 
to  easily  define  geographical  areas  of  interest  and  allow  selection  of 
required  weather  data.  Data  are  stored  for  retrieval  by  the  micro- 
computer, with  capability  to  zoom  into  selected  geographic  areas, 
and  to  examine  weather  data  for  those  areas.  This  system  provides 
a  tailored  capability  to  complement  our  existing  historical  and 
near  real-time  data  with  current  and  forecast  weather  conditions  to 
maintain  high  quality  global  surveillance  of  agricultural  weather. 

REMOTE  SENSING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  list  the  seven  agencies  that  depend  on 
remote  sensing  along  with  a  brief  summary  of  how  they  use  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Donald.  I  will  provide  a  brief  description  of  how  each  of  the 
seven  agencies  uses  remote  sensing  information  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

National  Agricultural  Statistical  Service  (NASS):  NASS  uses  remote  sensing  to  es- 
timate U.S.  crop  area  and  production.  Its  research  is  directed  at  developing  accurate 
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methods  of  forecasting  with  remote  sensing  data  at  costs  that  are  lower  than  via 
traditional  methods. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS):  FAS  uses  satellite  data  to  assess  foreign  crop 
conditions;  shares  these  assessments  with  other  Department  agencies;  and  provides 
remote  sensing  support  to  ASCS. 

Forest  Service  (FS):  FS  uses  remote  sensing  to  manage,  inventory,  and  protect  191 
million  acres  of  the  U.S.  National  Forest  System  and  more  than  600  million  acres  of 
forest  outside  these  boundaries. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS):  ASCS,  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  imagery,  uses  the  remote  sensing  to  monitor  U.S.  crop  program  compliance 
and  assesses  damage  done  to  crops  by  drought  and  other  bad-weather  phenomena. 
To  support  this  work,  it  operates  the  Aerial  Photography  Field  Office  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  provides  aerial  photo  contracting  for  USDA  and  sells  this  imagery  to 
2800  ASCS  field  offices,  other  federal  agencies,  and  nonfederal  users. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS):  SCS  uses  remote  sensing  data  to  monitor  soil, 
water,  and  natural  resource  conditions  and  to  conduct  resource  inventories. 

Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS):  ARS  conducts  research  to  support  remote 
sensing  applications  for  making  crop  assessments  and  monitoring  natural  resources. 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  (WAOB):  WAOB  coordinates  Department 
remote  sensing  activities.  It  represents  the  Department  to  outside  organizations  on 
remote  sensing  matters;  chairs  interagency  meetings  at  which  USDA  remote  sens- 
ing data  needs  are  identified;  organizes  Department  responses  to  requests  for  infor- 
mation and  assessments  of  proposed  remote  sensing  programs  and  policies;  provides 
for  technical  and  cost  information  exchange  among  USDA  agencies;  and  oversees 
the  integration  of  remote  sensing  data  with  information  from  meteorological  and 
other  sources  to  ensure  the  timely  and  accurate  preparation  of  crop  production  and 
supply  estimates. 

OUTLOOK  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Board  is  responsible  for  putting  on  the  annual 
outlook  conference,  which  is  designed  to  highlight  new  develop- 
ments within  the  Department.  This  year's  conference,  held  this 
past  December,  was  called  Agriculture's  Changing  Horizon.  Tell  us 
some  specific  examples  of  the  message  of  this  conference. 

Mr.  Donald.  The  annual  outlook  conference  provides  commodity 
forecasts  for  the  year  ahead  and  insight  into  policy  developments 
that  affect  the  outlook.  The  60th  annual  conference,  held  last  De- 
cember, was  attended  by  600  members  of  the  public  from  all  facets 
of  agriculture,  including  100  farm  journalists. 

Farm  analysts  from  USDA,  industry  and  universities  present  de- 
tailed farm-and  food  forecasts  for  1993.  I  will  provide  some  specifics 
on  forecasts  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

1993  begins  with  very  big  supplies  of  crops  from  1992  harvests.  Record-shattering 
yields  were  recorded  for  many  1992  crops  and  production  expanded  more  than  use. 

Demand  will  further  improve  for  crops  as  U.S.  and  foreign  economies  recover. 
This  will  help  to  prevent  an  even  bigger  buildup  in  stocks  before  1993  harvests  and 
limit  the  decline  in  crop  prices. 

Meat  and  poultry  production  is  expected  to  grow  3  percent  this  year,  following 
similar  gains  the  past  two  years.  Per  capita  meat  supplies  could  hit  212  pounds  per 
person,  compared  with  203  pounds  in  1991. 

Farm  income,  which  has  been  at  a  high  level  since  1990,  could  drop  a  little  in 
1993  as  farmers  sell  more,  but  at  lower  prices. 

Retail  food  prices,  which  rose  only  1.2  percent  in  1992,  could  increase  2-4  percent 
this  year.  Ample  food  supplies  and  slow  inflation  in  food  marketing  costs  will  help 
counteract  pressure  from  stronger  demand. 

Special  sessions  focused  on  the  longer  term  agricultural  outlook  in  light  of  an  in- 
creasingly urban  and  health  conscious  society  and  new  political  and  economic  reali- 
ties across  the  globe. 

Studies  suggest  that  the  U.S.  farm  sector  will  expand  to  feed  growing  markets, 
especially  abroad,  but  will  still  struggle  with  the  problem  of  excess  capacity  to 
produce. 
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If  budget  cuts  reduce  future  participation  in  farm  programs,  one  analyst  suggest- 
ed, acreage  covered  by  conservation  compliance  would  dwindle. 

Several  speakers  emphasized  cooperative  alternatives  regulating  agriculture.  New 
York  City  is  working  with  upstate  dairy  farmers  to  reduce  contamination  of  the 
City's  water  sources.  California's  water  bank  allowed  market  forces  to  reallocate 
water  from  farm  to  urban  use. 

Even  as  their  numbers  decline,  farmers  are  growing  more  important  to  our  socie- 
ty economically  and  environmentally.  Yet  several  speakers  see  growing  mistrust  be- 
tween farmers  and  other  Americans.  They  urge  steps  to  increase  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Skeen? 

WEATHER  FORECASTING 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  important  responsibilities  of 
your  agency  involving  weather  forecasting  and  the  notification  as 
well  as  coordination  with  other  agencies  in  planning  for  crop  disas- 
ters, and  the  like.  I  do  recall  that  there  was  an  attack  in  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  a  few  years  back,  claiming  that  your  weather 
predictions  came  true  only  30%  of  the  time.  Knowing  the  Post's 
reputation,  would  you  give  me  your  impression  of  your  agency's  re- 
liability? 

I  understand  your  agency  assists  in  the  operation  of  the  Joint 
Agricultural  Weather  Facility,  along  with  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  continues  to  jointly  publish 
with  NASS  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin. 

I'm  interested  in  your  elaboration  of  the  specific  benefits  of  these 
programs  to  the  farmers  and  crop  experts? 

Mr.  Donald.  USDA  does  not  make  weather  forecasts.  This  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  National  Weather  Service  (NWS).  USDA  agri- 
cultural meteorologists  convert  current  weather  data  and  short- 
term  forecasts  from  NWS  into  crop  impact  assessments  which  are 
used  to  alert  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  commodity  analysts  and, 
as  appropriate,  Congress,  the  White  House  and  the  public,  includ- 
ing farmers,  of  developing  problems  related  to  weather  events 
around  the  world.  These  short-term  assessments  have  proven  to  be 
quite  reliable,  providing  important  information  and  helping  to  sta- 
bilize markets  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  others. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Will  your  budget  recommendation  provide  for  any 
improvements  in  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1994? 

Mr.  Donald.  At  this  time,  the  final  FY  1994  budget  is  still  being 
prepared. 

FARM  CROP  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  Skeen.  Have  you  noticed  any  particular  patterns  and  condi- 
tions which  have  affected  farm  crop  production  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years? 

Mr.  Donald.  The  more  normally  expected  weather  patterns 
during  the  last  two  to  three  years  have  been  interrupted  by  the 
periodic  occurrence  of  an  El  Nino  centered  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
eruption  of  Mt.  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines.  Both  of  these  events 
have  affected  agricultural  production,  sometimes  negatively  and 
sometimes  positively,  depending  on  the  region  in  question. 

The  El  Nino  in  1991  was  weaker  than  in  1982-83  and  produced  a' 
significantly  different  global  weather  pattern  than  observed  during 
the  1986-87  El  Nino  event.  There  is  no  clear  set  pattern  of  change 
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with  the  El  Nino  event,  but  the  occurrence  of  an  El  Nino  often  por- 
tends unusual  weather  somewhere  in  the  world.  The  eruption  of 
Mt.  Pinatubo  was  the  largest  volcanic  eruption  since  1883  and  pro- 
duced highly  unusual  weather  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Both  of 
these  events  have  affected  agricultural  production,  sometimes  neg- 
atively and  sometimes  positively,  depending  on  the  region  in  ques- 
tion. 

AUTOMATED  DATA  SYSTEM  FOR  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Skeen.  In  last  year's  budget  request,  you  proposed  an  addi- 
tional $60  thousand  to  develop  an  automated  system  for  supply  and 
demand  estimates. 

Would  you  provide  for  the  committee  a  brief  explanation  of  any 
progress  in  these  forecasts  for  the  agency  and  its  users? 

Mr.  Donald.  WAOB's  request  to  develop  an  automated  system 
for  evaluating  commodity  supply  and  demand  estimates  was 
denied.  However,  with  funds  redirected  by  the  Secretary  to  WAOB 
and  specifically  earmarked  for  this  purpose,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made. 

WAOB  has  built  an  automated  data  base  containing  all  monthly 
commodity  supply  and  demand  forecasts,  including  prices,  pub- 
lished in  the  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates 
report  since  September  1973.  Also  using  redirected  funds,  WAOB 
has  acquired  managerial  and  technical  services  for  the  project  and 
entered  into  a  reimbursable  agreement  with  USDA's  Office  of  In- 
formation Resources  Management  for  on-going  ADP  systems  analy- 
sis and  software  development  services.  To  date  a  WASDE  report 
module  for  grains  has  been  developed,  modules  for  sugar  and 
cotton  are  nearing  completion.  Oilseeds  and  livestock  modules  will 
be  developed  this  summer  and  fall. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Myers? 

WEATHER  forecasting 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  important  responsibilities  of 
your  agency  involving  weather  forecasting  and  the  notification  as 
well  as  coordination  with  other  agencies  in  planning  for  crop  disas- 
ters, and  the  like.  I  do  recall  that  there  was  an  attack  in  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  a  few  years  back,  claiming  that  your  weather 
predictions  came  true  only  30%  of  the  time.  Knowing  the  Post's 
reputation,  would  you  give  me  your  impression  of  your  agency's  re- 
liability? 

I  understand  your  agency  assists  in  the  operation  of  the  Joint 
Agricultural  Weather  Facility,  along  with  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  continues  to  jointly  publish 
with  NASS  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin. 

I'm  interested  in  your  elaboration  of  the  specific  benefits  of  these 
programs  to  the  farmers  and  crop  experts? 

Mr.  Donald.  USDA  does  not  make  weather  forecasts.  This  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  National  Weather  Service  (NWS).  USDA  agri- 
cultural meteorologists  convert  current  weather  data  and  short- 
term  forecasts  from  NWS  into  crop  impact  assessments  which  are 
used  to  alert  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  commodity  analysts  and, 
as  appropriate,  Congress,  the  White  House  and  the  public,  includ- 
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ing  farmers,  of  developing  problems  related  to  weather  events 
around  the  world.  These  short-term  assessments  have  proven  to  be 
quite  reliable,  providing  important  information  and  helping  to  sta- 
bilize markets  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  others. 

Mr.  Myers.  Will  your  budget  recommendation  provide  for  any 
improvement  in  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1994? 

Mr.  Donald.  At  this  time,  the  final  FY  1994  budget  is  still  being 
prepared. 

FARM  CROP  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  Myers.  Have  you  noticed  any  particular  patterns  and  condi- 
tions which  have  affected  farm  crop  production  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years? 

Mr.  Donald.  The  more  normally  expected  weather  patterns 
during  the  last  two  to  three  years  have  been  interrupted  by  the 
periodic  occurrence  of  an  El  Nino  centered  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
eruption  of  Mt.  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines.  Both  of  these  events 
have  affected  agricultural  production,  sometimes  negatively  and 
sometimes  positively,  depending  on  the  region  in  question. 

The  El  Nino  in  1991  was  weaker  than  in  1982-83  and  produced  a 
significantly  different  global  weather  pattern  than  observed  during 
the  1986-87  El  Nino  event.  There  is  no  clear  set  pattern  of  change 
with  the  El  Nino  event,  but  the  occurrence  of  an  El  Nino  often  por- 
tends unusual  weather  somewhere  in  the  world.  The  eruption  of 
Mt.  Pinatubo  was  the  largest  volcanic  eruption  since  1883  and  pro- 
duced highly  unusual  weather  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Both  of 
these  events  have  affected  agricultural  production,  sometimes  neg- 
atively and  sometimes  positively,  depending  on  the  region  in  ques- 
tion. 

AUTOMATED  DATA  SYSTEM  FOR  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Myers.  In  last  year's  budget  request,  you  proposed  an  addi- 
tional $60  thousand  to  develop  an  automated  system  for  supply  and 
demand  estimates. 

Would  you  provide  for  the  committee  a  brief  explanation  of  any 
progress  in  these  forecasts  for  the  agency  and  its  users? 

Mr.  Donald.  WAOB's  request  to  develop  an  automated  system 
for  evaluating  commodity  supply  and  demand  estimates  was 
denied.  However,  with  funds  redirected  by  the  Secretary  to  WAOB 
and  specifically  earmarked  for  this  purpose,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made. 

WAOB  has  built  an  automated  data  base  containing  all  monthly 
commodity  supply  and  demand  forecasts,  including  prices,  pub- 
lished in  the  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates 
report  since  September  1973.  Also  using  redirected  funds,  WAOB 
has  acquired  managerial  and  technical  services  for  the  project  and 
entered  into  a  reimbursable  agreement  with  USDA's  Office  of  In- 
formation Resources  Management  for  on-going  ADP  systems  analy- 
sis and  software  development  services.  To  date  a  WASDE  report 
module  for  grains  has  been  developed,  modules  for  sugar  and 
cotton  are  nearing  completion.  Oilseeds  and  livestock  modules  will 
be  developed  this  summer  and  fall. 
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INFORMATION  DATA  AND  COLLECTION  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  Myers.  How  has  the  WAOB  worked  with  the  former  Soviet 
nations  in  the  last  year  on  information  data  and  collection  system? 
Are  the  new  nations  now  cooperating  with  your  agency? 

Mr.  Donald.  Efforts  to  gather  information  from  nations  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  (FSU)  have  yielded  mixed  results  depending 
on  the  country  in  question.  The  most  complete  official  data  are 
available  from  Russia  and  Ukraine.  USDA  attache  coverage  is  lim- 
ited virtually  everywhere  and  team  travel  remains  difficult.  In  gen- 
eral, FSU  officials  have  been  cooperative  but,  in  many  instances, 
they,  too,  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  data  internally. 

weather  and  climate 

Mr.  Myers.  Your  agency  is  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  weather- 
based  assessment  information.  How  do  you  integrate  this  mission 
with  that  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Association, 
which  is  charged  with  the  mission  of  oceanic  and  atmospheric  re- 
search? 

Mr.  Donald.  There  is  an  Interagency  Agreement  between  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  which  provides  for  co- 
operation in  the  application  of  weather  and  climate  information  to 
agriculture.  The  Joint  Agricultural  Weather  Facility  (JAWF),  es- 
tablished in  1978,  is  a  world  agricultural  weather  information 
center  located  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  jointly  staffed 
and  operated  by  NOAA's  National  Weather  Service  and  USDA's 
World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board.  The  JAWF  serves  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  transfer  of  basic  weather  data  as  well  as  products  de- 
rived from  weather  satellites  to  agencies  of  USDA  involved  in  crop 
production  estimates. 

NOAA  provides  meteorological  expertise  for  the  analysis  and  in- 
terpretation of  global  weather  patterns  and  data  products.  This  ex- 
pertise increases  the  on-site  analytical  capability  for  monitoring, 
briefing  and  report  preparation  of  global  weather  conditions  in  ag- 
ricultural areas.  WAOB  agricultural  meteorologists  work  closely 
with  NOAA's  on-site  meteorologists  to  evaluate  weather's  effects 
on  crop  conditions  and  to  assess  the  potential  impact  on  crop 
yields. 

JAWF's  mission  includes  the  publication  of  the  Weekly  Weather 
and  Crop  Bulletin,  daily  and  weekly  weather  briefings  for  USDA 
staff,  preparation  of  daily  highlights  for  the  USDA  Secretary, 
weekly  briefings  to  the  USDA  Secretary,  and  analytical  input  to 
yield  estimates  in  USDA's  monthly  World  Agricultural  Supply  and 
Demand  Estimates  report. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  three  panels  for  joining  us 
today,  and  we  will  be  back  in  touch  with  you.  Obviously  there 
are  some  questions  about  organization  and  function  that  I  would 
like  to  really  address  in  a  more  informal  atmosphere.  In  particular 
I  might  bring  back  Dr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Bay,  for  example,  who  have 
had  some  personal  experience  with  reorganization  efforts. 

We  will  be  working  with  Secretary  Espy  and  trying  our  best  to 
make  sure  that  your  function  is  enhanced  and  not  penalized  if 
there  are  such  changes. 
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Thank  you  for  joining  us  today.  Again,  I  apologize  for  showing  up 
a  little  late. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  BOARD 

Statement  of  James  R.  Donald,  Chairperson,  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related 
Agencies. 

Hr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  nty  pleasure  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board. 

Overview 

The  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  (WAOB)  plays  a  critical  role  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  (USDA's)  ongoing  effort  to  ensure  that  its 
commodity  Information  system  responds  to  today's  rapidly  changing  world.  The 
purpose  of  the  WAOB  is  twofold:  to  ensure  that  USDA's  intelligence  on  both 
domestic  and  foreign  developments  which  Influence  U.S.  agriculture  is  timely, 
accurate,  and  objective;  and  to  speed  the  flow  of  that  information  to 
producers,  consumers,  policy  makers  and  the  general  public. 

WAOB's  main  function  Is  to  coordinate  and  review  for  accuracy  and 
consistency  all  USDA  forecasts  and  analyses  relating  to  international  and 
domestic  commodity  supply  and  demand  conditions.  As  a  small  agency 
responsible  for  coordinating  USDA's  economic  intelligence  program,  the  WAOB  is 
highly  dependent  for  analytical  support  on  other  agencies,  especially  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  the  Department's  principal  economic  research  arm. 

WAOB  Is  the  Department's  focal  point  for  weather  and  climate  information 
and  weather-based  impact  assessments;  these  monitoring  and  analytical 
activities  within  USDA  are  coordinated  by  the  WAOB  Chairperson.  Remote 
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sensing  activities  in  USDA  also  are  coordinated  by  the  WAOB  Chairperson. 
Weather  assessments  and  remote  sensing  activities  are  directed  at  Improving 
the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  crop  estimates. 

USOA  representation  with  respect  to  economic  and  meteorological  matters 
is  provided  by  WAOB  staff.  WAOB  economists  maintain  liaison  with  counterparts 
in  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission  (CFTC)  regarding  developments  in 
commodity  markets.  WAOB  agricultural  meteorologists  participate  in  various 
domestic  and  international  organizations  such  as:  the  Department  of  Commerce 
based  Office  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  for  Meteorological  Services  and 
Supporting  Research;  the  National  Academy  of  Science's  Board  on  Atmospheric 
Sciences  and  Climate;  and  the  United  Nation's  World  Meteorological 
Organization  and  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization. 

Specific  Functions  and  Progress 
WAOB  chairs  USDA's  Interagency  Commodity  Estimates  Committees  (ICEC's) 
and  seeks  to  assure  that  sound  information  from  both  domestic  and 
international  sources  is  fully  Integrated  into  the  analytical  process.  The 
ICEC's  are  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Economic  Research  Service 
(ERS),  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS),  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  (FAS),  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS),  and  WAOB. 
All  committee  members  are  USDA  professionals  with  responsibility  for 
developing  official  estimates  of  supply,  utilization,  and  prices  for  the  major 
agricultural  commodities.  It  is  through  these  committees  that  the  various 
USDA  agencies  work  together  in  a  coordinated  effort.  Development  and  use  of 
new  analytical  tools  and  evaluation  of  forecasting  performance  are  ongoing 
responsibilities  of  each  committee. 
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Also,  WAOB  chairs  the  Interagency  Agricultural  Projections  Committee 
(lAPC),  created  to  sharpen  the  Department's  focus  on  longer  term  commodity  and 
aggregate  farm  sector  projections.  Hacroeconomic  and  farm  program  assumptions 
used  by  USDA  analysts  are  cleared  through  the  lAPC  to  assure  uniformity  within 
the  Department.  Analytical  results  approved  by  the  lAPC  provide  the  data  to 
USDA  agencies  charged  with  responsibilities  requiring  the  use  of  such 
projections. 

WAOB  publishes  the  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates 
(WASDE)  report  each  month.  WASDE  presents  aggregated  global  supply  and  demand 
data  for  all  major  agricultural  commodities  as  well  as  detailed  production, 
trade,  utilization  and  stocks  forecasts  for  the  United  States  and  for 
principal  U.S.  competitors  and  foreign  importers.  Release  is  simultaneous 
with  the  U.S.  Crop  Production  report.  Like  the  domestic  Crop  Production 
report,  the  WASDE  report  is  viewed  by  U.S.  and  international  agriculture  as  a 
benchmark  report. 

The  Agricultural  Statistics  Board  (ASB)  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Statistics  Service  (MASS)  and  the  WAOB  are  co-located  in  a  single  lockup 
facility  to  maximize  security  conditions  for  analysis,  compilation  and  release 
of  world  crop  data  and  supply/demand  estimates.  This  physical  arrangement 
with  the  ASB  facilitates  Interaction  between  domestic  and  international 
analysts. 

USDA  provides  unbiased  commodity  supply  and  demand  information  to  all 
market  participants  simultaneously  and  at  minimal  cost.  As  commodity  prices 
are  impacted  less  by  Government  programs  and  more  by  market  forces,  the  need 
for  objective  and  current  information  becomes  even  more  critical.  WAOB 
recognizes  the  need  for  rapid  information  dissemination  and  strives  to  place 
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the  WASOE  report  Into  the  hands  of  farmers  and  other  users  as  quickly  and 
effectively  as  possible.  Increasingly,  improved  technologies  are  being  used 
to  speed  the  flow  of  information.  WASOE  is  transmitted  electronically  upon 
release  at  3  p.m.  to  a  central  USOA  system  that  can  forward  it  to  all 
interested  users,  greatly  broadening  the  potential  for  report  dissemination. 
A  sunnary  of  the  report  placed  in  USDA's  AgNewsFAX  system  gives  ready  access 
to  the  press  and  public.  Wide  advertising  of  the  WASDE  report  through  the 
Economic  Agencies'  "Reports'  catalog  has  greatly  increased  public 
subscriptions. 

Each  month,  WAOB  records  highlights  of  the  WASDE  report  for  broadcast  on 
USDA's  radio  and  television  satellite  network.  Also,  the  report  summary  is 
sent  electronically  to  U.S.  embassies  and  trade  offices  around  the  world  to 
keep  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  counselors,  and  trade  representatives  current 
with  the  very  latest  information  on  commodity  supplies  and  prices. 

Weather,  as  much  as  any  economic  or  policy  development,  continues  to  be 
a  significant  variable  underlying  agricultural  production  and  prices  in  the 
Board's  current  year  assessment  work.  Consequently,  USDA  places  a  high 
priority  on  incorporating  weather-based  assessment  information  into  all 
analyses.  The  focal  point  for  this  activity  is  the  Joint  Agricultural  Weather 
Facility  (JAWF),  operated  jointly  by  the  WAOB  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  facility, 
located  in  the  South  Agriculture  Building,  continually  monitors  and  assesses 
global  weather  events  and  their  probable  impact  on  agricultural  output.  JAWF 
briefings,  reports  and  special  alerts  are  key  inputs  to  the  development  of 
USDA  crop  yield  estimates  for  both  competitors  and  customers  in  world  markets. 
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The  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  (WWCB),  USDA's  electronic 
dissemination  network,  and  radio  and  television  are  the  principal  means  used 
by  JAWF  to  disseminate  meteorological  assessments  to  the  public.  JAWF's  early 
warning  capability  diminishes  the  likelihood  that  policy  makers,  fanners  and 
other  participants  in  the  agricultural  system  will  be  caught  unaware  of  a 
foreign  crop  failure  or  other  significant  global  weather-related  event.  The 
WWCB  is  widely  recognized  as  a  prime  source  of  reliable  domestic  and 
international  crop  and  weather  information.  Summaries  of  this  report  are 
dispatched  electronically  by  FAS  to  selected  foreign  posts. 

Recent  Activities 

WAOB  improved  the  monthly  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates 
report,  which  presents  estimates  of  global  supply  and  use  for  grains, 
oilseeds,  and  cotton  and  U.S.  supply  and  use  estimates  for  red  meat,  poultry, 
eggs,  and  milk,  by  expanding  coverage  to  Include  sugar  and  by  strengthening 
the  analytical  data  base  for  forecasting  all  commodities. 

In  March  1992,  WAOB  began  publishing  a  monthly  U.S.  sugar  supply  and  use 
balance  sheet  in  the  WASDE  report.  Also,  WAOB  assisted  ASCS  in  designing 
Sweetener  Market  Data,  a  new  publication.  These  reports  provide  timely 
Information  to  policy  makers,  producers,  processors,  and  the  public. 

Since  July  1992,  more  comprehensive  coverage  of  all  oilseeds  and 
products  have  been  reported  in  the  WASDE  report.  This  Improvement  was  timely 
in  light  of  the  significant  shortfall  in  rapeseed  production,  particularly  in 
the  EC  and  Canada. 
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WAOB  continued  to  develop  and  implement  a  forecast  evaluation  system. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  improve  commodity  forecasts  by 
evaluating  past  performance.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  on  this 
project  with  the  support  of  the  Department's  leadership  and  technical 
assistance  provided  by  USDA's  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management.  All 
forecasts  published  in  the  WASDE  report,  numbering  about  500,000,  from  the 
first  issue  in  September  1973  to  the  current  issue  have  been  entered  into  the 
evaluation  data  base.  Because  of  public  interest,  a  portion  of  the  data  base 
on  U.S.  field  crops  will  be  offered  for  sale  under  the  user  fee  program  for 
USDA  economic  publications. 

The  Department's  Interagency  Agricultural  Projections  Committee,  under 
leadership  of  WAOB,  continued  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  USDA's  longer  term 
commodity  estimates.  These  projections  are  used  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  develop  a  budget  baseline  as  well  as  for  analyzing  farm  program 
alternatives. 

The  Joint  Agricultural  Weather  Facility,  operated  by  the  WAOB  and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  continued  to  jointly  publish 
with  NASS  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin.  The  WWCB  summarizes  global 
weather  developments  and  assesses  the  potential  Impact  on  agricultural 
production. 

WAOB  monitored  weather  conditions  at  home  and  abroad  to  provide  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  with  early  warnings  concerning  potential 
weather  Impacts  on  crop  yields.  For  example,  as  early-season  dryness 
developed  In  the  Midwest,  WAOB  evaluated  the  potential  effects  on  forage 
availability  and  on  potential  crop  prospects  for  use  by  USDA  policy  makers, 
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particularly  in  disaster  assistance  decisions.  Conversely,  excessive  rains  in 
June  delayed  corn  planting  and  cool  weather  slowed  crop  development  raising 
additional  concerns.  While  worst-case  scenarios  of  summer  drought  or  an  early 
autumn  freeze  were  predicted  throughout  the  season  by  private-sector 
forecasters,  WAOB  maintained  objective  assessments  of  actual  conditions, 
tempering  the  predictions  of  low  crop  output.  As  the  season  further  unfolded 
during  1992,  WAOB's  crop  assessments  proved  to  be  quite  accurate. 

In  the  foreign  arena,  WAOB  meteorologists  prepared  special  statements, 
reports,  and  briefings  providing  early  alerts  of  weather  conditions  affecting 
crop  yield  potential  in  major  international  crop  areas.  Notably,  weather 
difficulties  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  China,  Europe,  Morocco,  Australia, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Canada  were  documented. 

Through  interaction  and  cooperation  with  U.S.  Navy  meteorologists,  WAOB 
gained  on-line  access  to  a  new  source  of  global  weather  products  for 
agricultural  areas.  This  enhances  JAWF's  agricultural  weather  assessments  by 
improving  the  ability  to  anticipate  significant  foreign  weather  developments 
that  may  impact  agriculture  up  to  72  hours  in  advance  of  the  actual  event. 

As  part  of  WAOB's  role  in  climate  activities,  the  Board's  Chief 
Meteorologist  represents  the  United  States  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization's  "Special  Programme  on  the  Science  of  Global  Environmental 
Change."  The  panel  directs  the  organization  of  scientific  workshops  bringing 
together  the  world's  leading  scientists  on  global  climate  and  environmental 
change. 

The  Board  coordinates  remote  sensing  activities  at  the  Department  level. 
Seven  USDA  agencies  depend  on  remote  sensing  to  assess  crop  conditions,  manage 
natural  resources,  and  operate  farm  programs.  USDA  is  the  largest  purchaser 
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of  Landsat  imagery  among  civilian  Federal  agencies.  The  Board  represented  the 
Department  at  interagency  meetings,  provided  data  to  NASA  to  support 
negotiations  for  reduced  imagery  costs,  and  contributed  information  to  NASA's 
Annual  Aeronautics  and  Space  Report  to  the  President  and  several  surveys  on 
agency  remote  imagery  requirements. 

Consistent  with  the  Board's  projections  responsibility,  WAOB's  Chief 
Meteorologist  participated  in  two  conferences  focusing  on  environmental  and 
climate  change.  At  present,  the  work  is  in  the  data  collection  and  discovery 
phase.  Much  analysis  remains  to  be  done  before  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about 
weather's  impact  on  agriculture. 

Among  long-term  significant  Board  projects  of  the  past  year,  WAOB  worked 
with  FAS  and  ERS  to  identify  data  needs  and  develop  revised  data  series  for 
the  12  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States.  To  collect 
otherwise  unavailable  information  regarding  the  supply  and  demand  for 
agricultural  commodities,  WAOB  personnel  traveled  to  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
China,  India,  and  Indonesia.  These  data  improved  the  analytical  base  for 
forecasting  U.S.  cotton,  vegetable  oil,  and  protein  meal  exports. 

WAOB  coordinated  USDA's  participation  in  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission's  weekly  closed  market  surveillance  briefings.  USDA  and  the  CFTC 
shared  market  information  as  part  of  an  ongoing  futures  price  monitoring 
activity. 

WAOB  coordinated  and  directed  USDA's  69th  Annual  Outlook  Conference, 
"Agriculture's  Changing  Horizon"  (December  1-3,  1992.)  The  conference 
featured  31  topical  sessions  and  prominent  speakers  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors;  it  attracted  an  on-site  audience  of  1,000,  including  a  large 
press  contingent.  Plenary  sessions  of  the  conference  were  broadcast 
nationwide  via  satellite. 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  BOARD 
Purpose  Statement 

The  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  (WAOB)  was  created  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  June  3,  1977,  under  the  authority  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953.  The  WAOB  serves  as  the  single  focal  point  for  the  Nation's  economic 
intelligence  related  to  domestic  and  international  food  and  agriculture,  and  is 
responsible  for  coordination  and  clearance  review  of  all  commodity  and  aggregate 
agricultural  and  food-related  data  used  to  develop  outlook  and  situation  material 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  WAOB's  primary  objective  is  to  improve 
the  consistency,  objectivity  and  reliability  of  outlook  and  situation  material 
developed  in  the  Department. 

WAOB  functions  include:  information  dissemination;  market  surveillance; 
coordination  of  assessments  of  international  and  domestic  agricultural  developments; 
improvement  of  forecasting  techniques;  and  coordination  of  weather,  climate  and 
remote  sensing  activities. 

The  WAOB  is  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  of  September  30,  1992,  there  were  29 
full-time  employees  and  1  part-time  employee.  Budget,  personnel,  administrative  and 
general  managerial  support  are  provided  by  the  Economics  Management  Staff. 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  BOARD 

Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 

1992  Actual  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 

Actual 

1993 
Estimated 

1994 

Estimal 

ted 

Item 

Amount 

:Staff- 
•  Years 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

World  Agricultural  Outlook 
Board 

$2,452,000. 

32,292 
21,528 

10.764 

.  30 

42,537,000 

32,300 
21,500 

10.800 

.  35 

$2,582,000 

32,300 
21,500 

10.800 

35 

Obliaations  under  Other  USDA 

appropriations: 
Economic  Research  Service 
for  Annual  Outlook 
Conference 

Extension  Service  for 
Annual  Outlook  Conf 

Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  for  Annual 
Outlook  Conference • 

— 

Total,  Other  USDA     : 
Appropriations : 

64.584 

64.600 

64.600 

Total,  Agriculture 
Appropriations 

2.516.584 

30 

2.601.600 

35 

2.646.600 

35 

Total,  World  Agricultural 
Outlook  Board : 

2.516.584 

30 

2.601.600i 

35 

2.646.600 

35 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  BOARD 

Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 
Grade           :   Headauarters 

1993 
Headauarters 

1994 
Headauarters 

ES-5 :       1 

ES-4 :       1 

Senior  Level... ^. :      1 

GS/GM-15 :       9 

GS/GM-14 :       3 

GS/GM-13 :       1 

GS-12 :       4 

GS-11 :       1 

GS-10 :       1 

GS-9 :       1 

GS-7 :       4 

GS-6 :       1 

GS-5 :       1 

1 
1 

1 
9 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 
1 

1 

I 

1 
9 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 
1 

Total  Permanent    : 
Positions :      29 

35 

35 

Unfilled  Position   : 
end-of-vear : 

-4 

-4 

Total ,  Permanent    : 
Employment,  end-    : 
of-vear :      29 

31 

31 

Staff- Years :      30 

35 

35 

Total :      30 

35 

35 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  BOARD 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OR.lFrTS 
1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 
Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters $1,623,582 

Field ^ 

11  Total  personnel 

compensation.  > 1,623,582 

12  Personnel  benefits 251.876 

Total  pers.  comp.  & 
benefits 1,875,458 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel 47,663 

22  Transportation  of 

things 1,380 

23.3  Communications, 
utilities,  and 
misc.  charges 69,277 

24  Printing  and 

reproduction 30,440 

25  Other  services 270,752 

26  Supplies  and 

materials 57,607 

31  Equipment 86,411 

43  Interest  and  dividends.   112 

Total  other  objects 563.662 

Total  direct  obligations...    2.439.120 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES 

positions $106,000 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS 

positions $33,623 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS 

positions 11.1 


1993 


1994 


$1,742,000 

$1,781,000 

-- 

-- 

1,742,000 

1,781,000 

265.000 

271.000 

2,007,000 

2,052,000 

50,000 

42,000 

1,000 

1,000 

69,000 


72,000 


30,000 
253,000 

32,000 
263,000 

52,000 
75.000 

55,000 
65,000 

530.000 

530.000 

?, 537, 000 

2.582.000 

$109,550 

$109,550 

$40,349 

$42,224 

11.7 

11.9 
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The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board: 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  to 
coordinate  and  review  all  commodity  and  aggregate  agricultural  and  food 
data  used  to  develop  outlook  and  situation  material  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  I622g),  [2,367.000]  S2.582.000:  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  made  available  for  employment  pursuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225). 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  BOARD 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1993  

Budget  Estimate,  1994  

Increase  in  Appropriation  

Adjustments  in  1993: 

Appropriation  Act,  1993  $2,367,000 

Of f i ce  of  the  Secretary  Transfer  a/  +170.000 

Adjusted  base  for  1993  

Budget  Estimate,  Current  Law  1994  

Increase  over  adjusted  1993  

a/  The  transfer  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  for  the  Estimates 
Automation  and  Evaluation  program.  On  a  comparable  basis  the  cost 
$170,000  for  FY  1993  and  $170,000  for  FY  1994. 

Summary  of  Increase  and  Decreases 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


$2,367,000 

2.582.000 

+215,000 


2,537,000 

2.582.000 

+45.000 


is 


Item  of  Change 


1993 
Estimated 


Annual ization  of  FY  1993 

Pay  Raise 

Non  pay  inflation 

Administrative  overhead 

reduction 

All  Other $2.537.000 


Pay  Cost 
+$45,000 


Other 
Changes 


+$14,000 
-14,000 


1994 
Estimated 


+$45,000 
+14,000 

-14,000 
2.537.000 


Total  Available. 


2.537.000 


+45.000 


Project  Statement 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


2.582.000 


Project 

1992 

Actual 

1993 
Estimated 

Increase 

1994 
Estimal 

ted 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Commodity  and 
Aggregate  and 
Agricultural 
and  Food  Out- 
look Situation. 

Unobligated 
balance 

$2,439,120 

12.880 

30 

$2,537,000 

35 

+$45,000 

$2,582,000 

35 

Total  Available 
or  estimate.. . 

Transfer  from 
Secretary's 
Office 

2.452,000 
-85,000 

30 

-1 

2,537,000 
-170,000 

35 
-2 

-f45,000 

2,582,000 

35 

Total 
appropriation. 

2.367.000 

29 

2.367.000 

33 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  (WAOB)  coordinates  and  reviews  for  clearance 
all  commodity  and  aggregate  agricultural  and  food-related  data  used  to  develop 
outlook  and  situation  material  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  WAOB 
provides  a  focal  point  for  the  Nation's  economic  intelligence  relative  to  domestic 
and  international  food  and  agriculture,  with  two  primary  objectives:  improving  the 
consistency,  objectivity,  and  reliability  of  outlook  and  situation  material  being 
disseminated  to  the  public;  and  integrating  and  coordinating  USDA  domestic  and 
international  economic  information  assistance.  In  a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  WAOB  operates  the  Joint 
Agricultural  Weather  Facility  which  provides  a  daily  review  of  significant  weather 
developments  around  the  world  and  their  implications  for  agriculture.  The  WAOB's 
functions  include  market  surveillance;  coordi nation- of  assessments  of  international 
and  domestic  agricultural  developments;  weather,  climate  and  remote  sensing 
coordination;  and  forecasting  techniques  and  information  dissemination. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASFS  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  An  increase  of  S45.000  for  Commodity  and  Aggregate  Agricultural  and  Food 
Outlook  and  Situation  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $45.000  for  absorbed  fiscal  year  1993  pay  costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $14.000  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  increase  in 
non-salary  costs. 

Need  for  Change.  These  funds  are  necessary  to  offset  increased  operating 
costs.  Continued  absorption  of  these  increased  operating  costs  will 
severely  affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  program. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  will  be  used  to  maintain  a  current  level 
of  services  associated  with  inflation  which  will  affect  the  critical  parts 
of  the  program. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $14.000  which  reflects  a  3  percent  reduction  in 
administrative  expenses  from  the  amount  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1993  adiusted  for  inflation. 

Need  for  Change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order. 
Total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced  by  3 
percent  in  FY  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996  and  14 
percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  WAOB  will  carefully 
monitor  travel,  training,  supply  purchases,  printing  and  reproduction 
costs,  utility  usage,  and  curtail  its  agreements  with  other  Federal 
agencies. 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 


1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 
1992            1993 

1994 

District  of  Columbia 
Unobligated  Balance 
Total  Available 
or  Estimate 

Staff- 
Amount    Years 

$2,439,120    30 
12.880 

Amount 
$2,537,000 

Staff- 
Years 

35 

Staff- 
Amount    Years 

$2,582,000    35 

2.452.000    30 

2.537.000 

35 

2.582.000    35 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  BOARD 
STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  (WAOB)  coordinates  and  reviews  for 
clearance  a11  comnodity  and  aggregate  agricultural  and  food-related  data  used 
to  develop  outlook  and  situation  material  within  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  WAOB  on  June  3,  1977,  agricultural 
outlook  and  situation  data  were  collected,  analyzed  and  reported  by  several 
agencies  in  USDA.  The  Board's  role  is  to  coordinate  and  assure  the  accuracy, 
timeliness  and  objectivity  of  USDA's  agricultural  outlook  and  situation 
analysis.  The  Board  not  only  directs  the  compilation  and  review  of  critical 
economic  intelligence  data,  it  also  makes  sure  the  essential  information 
quickly  reaches  policy  makers  and  the  public,  especially  the  U.S.  fanner. 

Current  Activities:  WAOB" functions  include:  information  dissemination; 
market  and  agricultural  weather  surveillance;  coordination  of  USDA  forecasts 
of  international  and  domestic  agricultural  developments;  and  coordination  of 
weather,  climate  and  remote  sensing  research  activities. 

The  Board  presents  weekly  briefings  of  significant  agricultural  developments 
to  the  Secretary  and  other  top  officials,  supplemented  by  a  daily  market 
intelligence  report. 

Selected  Examoles  of  Recent  Progress:  As  a  part  of  USDA's  ongoing  economic 
information  program,  the  WAOB  continued  to  publish  the  monthly  World 
Agricultural  SuddIv  and  Demand  Estimates  report,  which  provides  projections  of 
world  and  U.S.  supply  and  utilization  data  for  grains,  soybeans  and  cotton; 
and  U.S.  estimates  for  red  meat,  poultry,  eggs  and  milk.  During  fiscal  year 
1992,  coverage  was  expanded  to  include  U.S.  refined  sugar,  U.S.  and  world 
oilseeds  and  more  detail  for  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  report  also 
includes  forecast  reliability  tables  for  selected  commodities  and  parameters. 

The  Joint  Agricultural  Weather  Facility  (JAWF),  operated  by  the  WAOB  and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  published  the  Weekly  Weather  and 
Crop  Bulletin.  The  JAWF  continued  to  monitor  and  interpret  significant  global 
weather  developments  and  their  implications  for  agriculture.  Greater  access 
to  U.S.  weather  observations  and  advance  meteorologic  indications  enhance  the 
JAWF's  ability  to  monitor  weather  impacts  on  agriculture. 

During  a  year  highlighted  by  weather  that  plagued  agriculture,  USDA's  World 
Agricultural  Outlook  Board  provided  policy  makers  and  the  public  with  early 
and  frequent  assessment  of  how  world  crops  were  likely  to  be  affected. 

The  El  Nino  weather  phenomenon  and  the  eruption  of  Mount  Pinatubo  in  the 
Philippines  affected  global  weather  patterns  during  the  past  year  and  raised 
fears  of  potential  impacts  on  crop  production.  Heightening  concern  in  the 
United  States  were  a  prolonged  wet  spring,  the  sixth  year  of  drought  in  the 
far  west,  and  pockets  of  dryness  elsewhere.  Summer  was  unusually  cool, 
delaying  crop  development.  With  ending  stocks  tight  last  summer,  markets  were 
highly  tentative  about  possible  crop  losses.  Hurricane  Andrew  and  an  active 
hurricane  season  in  the  Pacific  raised  additional  worries.  The  World  Board 
responded  to  numerous  inquiries  from  Government  officials.  Congress  and  the 
press.  Based  on  analysis  of  past  climatic  history,  the  Board  correctly 
counseled  early  caution  against  assuming  large  U.S.  crop  losses. 

Despite  the  spring  flooding  and  cool  summer,  the  Board  released  early  U.S. 
projections  from  May  through  July  that  correctly  anticipated  the  actual 
outcome  of  bumper  U.S.  harvests  of  grains  and  oilseeds.  The  global  impact  of 
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El  Nino  and  the  Mount  Pinatubo  eruption  created  great  concern  for  crops 
abroad,  focusing  unusual  attention  on  the  supply  and  demand  projections  for 
key  foreign  regions  released  each  month  by  the  Board  In  the  World  Agricultural 
SuddIv  and  Demand  Estimates  report.  These  pre-season  estimates  proved  to  be 
consistent  with  forecasts  released  by  the  National  Agricultural' Statistics 
Service  as  the  season  progressed. 

WAOB  helped  conduct  or  coordinate  a  number  of  analyses  of  trade  Issues  related 
to  the  U.S. -EC  oilseeds  dispute,  the  Uruguay  Round  negotiations  and  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Area  negotiations.  On  the  domestic  front,  WAOB  provided 
analytical  Input  to  a  number  of  farm  program  decisions. 

The  Board's  oilseeds  analyst  traveled  to  India  and  Indonesia  to  gain  further 
insight  Into  the  Implications  for  the  United  States  of  increased  vegetable  oil 
and  protein  meal  production  and  changing  trade  patterns.  The  WAOB  cotton 
analyst  participated  In  a  team  visiting  three  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  which  revealed  that  cotton  was  not  moving  from  producing  republics  to 
Russia,  where  most  of  the  mills  are  located. 

With  responsibility  for  chairing  all  Interagency  Commodity  Estimates 
Committees,  the  WAOB  continued  to  further  advance  and  focus  USDA's  economic 
information  system.  For  the  purpose  of  Improving  USDA's  longer  term  commodity 
supply  and  demand  and  farm  sector  projections,  WAOB  directed  the  activities  of 
the  Interagency  Agricultural  Projections  Committee  (lAPC).  Twice  annually, 
the  lAPC  provides  a  common  set  of  farm  program  and  macroeconomic  assumptions 
to  the  Interagency  Commodity  Estimates  Committees  to  assure  uniformity  in  the 
preparation  of  Interagency  projections.  The  lAPC  routinely  reviews  livestock 
and  crop  projections  and  farm  Income  forecast  for  internal  consistency.  These 
projections  underlie  Federal  budget  and  USDA  farm  program  planning. 

WAOB's  Remote  Sensing  Coordinator  facilitated  information  exchanges  on  remote 
sensing  projects  and  activities  among  USDA  agencies  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  and  ensure  optimum  use  of  resources.  Contacts  with  private-sector 
remote  sensing  specialists  were  encouraged  to  resolve  data  dissemination 
problems  and  assure  that  USDA's  information  requirements  will  receive  high 
priority  in  future  satellite  systems.  Better  Interchange  among  agencies  and 
the  private  sector  has  resulted  in  sharing  of  data  and  resources  and  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  costs. 

WAOB  coordinated  USDA's  contribution  to  the  annual  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Reoort  of  the  President:  Fiscal  Year  1992  Activities.  This  recurring  project 
requires  contact  with  and  solicitation  of  significant  achievements  from  the 
agencies  that  are  dominant  In  remote  sensing. 

Existing  links  with  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission  were  continued 
under  a  formal  CFTC-USDA  agreement  to  ensure  that  the  futures  markets  best 
serve  the  interests  of  both  farmers  and  consumers. 

WAOB  hosted  the  68th  U.S.  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  held  December  3-5, 
1991.  With  a  theme  "New  Opportunities  for  Agriculture,"  the  Conference 
featured  30  topical  sessions  and  prominent  speakers  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors  and  attracted  a  large  on-site  audience  and  extensive  press 
coverage.  All  major  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  broadcast 
nationwide  via  satellite.  Prior  to  the  event,  significant  links  were 
developed  with  potential  viewers  especially  at  Land  Grant  and  1890 
institutions.  These  actions  greatly  enhanced  public  access  to  the  Conference 
and  understanding  of  USDA  and  its  programs. 


Wednesday,  March  24,  1993. 
FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 
WITNESSES 

GEORGE  A.  BRALEY,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  FOOD  AND  CON- 
SUMER SERVICES 

ANDREW  P.  HORNSBY,  JR.,  ACTING  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOOD  AND  NUTRI- 
TION SERVICE 

KENNETH  BRESNAHAN,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERV- 
ICE 

STEPHEN  B.  DEWHURST,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Good  morning.  I  will  open  the  hearing  this  morn- 
ing. Chairman  Durbin  is  tied  up  testifying  at  another  committee, 
but  will  be  here  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  So  we  are  going  to 
get  underway. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  this  morning.  We  are  going  to 
hear  from  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service.  Mr.  Braley  is  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary.  If  you  would  like  to  introduce  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  who  are  here  with  you  this  morning,  and  then 
proceed  to  making  your  statement. 

Mr.  Braley.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  accompanied  for  the 
first  part  of  this  morning's  activities  by  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Andrew  Hornsby,  to  my  right. 
And  then  to  his  right  is  Kenneth  Bresnahan,  who  is  our  budget  of- 
ficer. And  of  course,  you  know  the  Department's  budget  officer, 
Steve  Dewhurst,  quite  well  by  now. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  I  have  seen  him  many  times,  yes. 

Please  go  ahead. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Braley.  If  we  could  proceed  with  very  brief  introductory 
comments.  And  Mr.  Hornsby  will  have  a  brief  statement.  And  then 
we  can  proceed  to  questions. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  discuss 
the  current  fiscal  year  exceed  $38  billion.  And  that  includes  a  re- 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  total  appropriations  for  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  exceeds  $38  billion.  And  that  includes  a  re- 
serve for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  should  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
quest those  funds. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  provides  food  assistance  to  low- 
income  Americans,  helping  them  to  achieve  adequate  and  nutri- 
tious diets.  We  estimate  that  one  out  of  every  six  Americans  is 
served  through  the  14  programs  that  we  manage  at  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service.  The  Food  Stamp  Program,  of  course,  is  our  larg- 
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est  program,  and  one  which  is  available  to  all  low  income  and  low 
resource  households. 

SPECIAL  TARGET  POPULATIONS 

In  addition,  the  agency  serves  special  target  populations  such  as 
schoolchildren  through  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs,  pregnant 
and  postpartum  women,  and  infants  through  the  WIC  Program, 
and  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program,  Native  Ameri- 
cans, and  senior  citizens  through  various  commodity  and  cash  sup- 
port programs.  It  is  in  recognition  that  these  groups  are  at  a  par- 
ticularly high  nutritional  risk. 

During  the  questioning  session,  with  your  permission,  as  you  can 
see,  Mr.  Hornsby  and  I  are  both  acting  in  our  current  positions. 
Mr.  Hornsby  has  an  extensive  background  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. He  is  normally  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Food  Stamps. 
Most  of  my  background  in  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  has  been 
with  the  other  programs.  Child  Nutrition,  WIC,  and  the  commod- 
ities programs.  So  Mr.  Hornsby  would  probably  take  the  lead  in  re- 
sponding to  food  stamp  questions  and  I  will  tend  to  take  the  lead 
on  the  others,  if  that  is  okay  with  you. 

And  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  at  this  point,  and  ask  Mr. 
Hornsby  if  he  has  a  brief  statement. 

[Clerk's  note. — Mr.  Braley's  prepared  statement  appears  on 
pages  377  through  379.] 

Mr.  Hornsby.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
subcommittee  to  discuss  the  operations  of  food  assistance  programs 
administered  by  the  USDA.  I  would  like  to  introduce  some  key 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  who  are 
here  with  me. 

KEY  staff  members 

Bonny  O'Neil  is  the  Acting  Deputy  Administrator  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Ron  Vogel  is  the  Acting  Deputy  Administrator  for 
the  Special  Nutrition  Programs.  Michael  Fishman  is  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  our  Office  of  Analysis  and  Evaluation.  You  already  met 
Ken  Bresnahan. 

Mr.  Vogel  and  Mr.  Fishman  are  appearing  before  the  committee 
for  the  first  time.  And  in  keeping  with  the  committee  policy,  we 
would  like  to  place  their  biographical  sketches  into  the  record  at 
this  point. 

[Clerk's  note. — Biographies  for  Mr.  Vogel  and  Mr.  Fishman 
appear  on  pages  375  and  376.] 

Mr.  Hornsby.  The  mission  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  is 
to  alleviate  hunger,  and  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation  through  the  administration  of  nutrition  education  and 
domestic  food  assistance  programs.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
is  the  federal  government's  front  line  agency  providing  food  assist- 
ance to  the  most  needy  and  vulnerable  of  our  citizens. 

1993  appropriations 

As  Mr.  Braley  mentioned,  our  fiscal  1993  appropriations  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  total  $38.1  billion.  I  should  mention 
that  $2.5  billion  of  that  money  is  in  a  food  stamp  reserve. 
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We  have  eight  accounts  covering  fourteen  major  programs  in- 
cluding federal  administrative  expenses.  FNS  has  allocated  1,979 
staff  years  funded  from  the  Food  Program  Administration,  Food 
Stamps,  and  the  Child  Nutrition  accounts.  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service's  eight  appropriations  account  for  over  half  of  the  budget 
authority  of  the  USDA. 

I  am  providing  this  statement  for  the  record.  And  with  your  per- 
mission, we  will  submit  that  for  the  record,  and  we  will  proceed 
into  questions  that  you  may  have. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  That  is  fine.  Thank  you. 

[Clerk's  note. — Mr.  Hornsby's  prepared  statement  appears  on 
pages  380  through  401.  The  budget  justifications,  which  were  re- 
ceived on  May  10,  1993,  appear  on  pages  402  through  570.] 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Are  there  any  other  statements? 

Mr.  Braley.  Not  at  this  point. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Before  I  get  to  some  food  stamp  questions,  let  me 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  about  the  child  nutrition  programs,  if  I 
might. 

I  am  from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Our  statistics  are  showing 
that  one  out  of  six  youngsters  in  the  State  are  at  risk  for  hunger. 
And  while  we  are  one  of  the  richest  States  per  capita  in  the  coun- 
try, we  have  three  of  the  poorest  cities  in  the  country,  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Bridgeport.  So  these  are  important  programs  for  us. 

I  met  not  too  long  ago  with  the  providers  of  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  my  state,  and  with  regard  to  the  school  lunch  and  break- 
fast programs,  a  number  of  them  have  talked  to  me  about  the  fat 
intake  in  these  programs.  Yet  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  man- 
dates that  whole  milk  be  served  to  children  who  are  participating 
in  the  programs. 

Is  that  correct? 

WHOLE  MILK  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  Braley.  Yes.  The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  school  lunch 
program  requires  that  whole  milk  be  offered  as  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives that  are  available  for  children  to  consume.  There  is  also  a  re- 
quirement that  low  fat  milk  be  offered. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Representative  Miller  has  introduced  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  whole  milk  requirement.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
that? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Department  has  not  taken  an  official  position 
on  that  particular  piece  of  legislation.  There  are  certainly  pros  and 
cons  to  the  current  situation  that  allows  children  to  select  low  fat 
milk.  But  it  does  provide  them  with  the  alternative  of  whole  milk. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  in  the  position  today  to  comment  defini- 
tively on  what  the  policy  is  going  to  be  on  that  issue  from  the  De- 
partment. 

fat  intake 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Do  you  currently  do  anything  to  monitor  and  limit 
the  fat  intake  of  children  being  served  through  these  programs? 
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Mr.  Braley.  Yes,  we  do. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  If  you  would  not  mind,  I  am  new  to  the  Committee 
this  year,  would  you  elaborate  on  that  for  me? 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Braley.  Sure.  I  will  be  happy  to.  Stepping  back  a  few  years 
in  the  school  lunch  program,  we  have  done  fairly  extensive  evalua- 
tions about  every  ten  years  of  the  nutritional  quality  of  school 
meals.  In  the  early  1980s,  we  went  out  and  did  a  major  national 
statistically  representative  sample  of  school  lunches,  and  found 
that  in  terms  of  delivering  vitamins  and  minerals,  school  lunches 
were  very  superior  to  alternative  lunches  that  were  available  to 
children,  either  ones  that  they  brought  from  home  or  ones  that 
they  left  campus  to  eat. 

Since  then,  the  concern  about  fat  and  sodium,  which  we  call 
macro  nutrients,  has  really  emerged  as  an  increasing  concern.  In- 
formation that  we  have  right  now  suggests  that  school  lunches  are 
very  similar  in  terms  of  fat  content  to  the  diets  of  children  of  that 
age,  both  within  and  outside  of  school.  So  it  is  an  issue  that  really 
needs  to  be  addressed,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  About  38  to  39 
percent  of  calories  in  school  lunch  come  from  fat,  38  to  39  percent, 
depending  on  which  studies  you  look  at. 

So  we  do  have  a  way  to  go  in  that  area.  We  have  efforts  under 
way  to  look  at  the  meal  pattern  that  is  used  for  the  program  to  see 
if  there  are  ways  to  modify  it,  to  encourage  lower  fat  foods.  We 
have  lowered  the  fat  and  sodium  content  of  many  of  the  commod- 
ities that  USDA  purchases  and  provides  for  school  lunch  programs, 
and  are  very  active  in  that  regard  currently. 

But  there  is  clearly  more  that  we  need  to  do.  And  I  think  that  it 
needs  to  be  more  of  a  community  effort.  Not  limited  to  meal  pro- 
grams, but  also  to  getting  parents  aware  of  these  issues.  Getting 
PTA  groups,  teachers,  and  that  sort  of  gathering. 

We  have  a  number  of  demonstration  projects  going  on  right  now 
around  the  country  where  school  districts  are  trying  to  lower  the 
fat,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  kids  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  big  concern  is  that  if  we  do  something  too  drastic,  you 
may  lose  some  of  your  customers  in  the  process.  We  do  not  want 
that  to  happen,  while  we  are  in  the  process  of  lowering  fat  and 
sodium,  and  other  nutrients  of  concern. 

School  lunches,  in  terms  of  other  aspects  of  nutrition,  vitamins, 
and  minerals,  and  protein,  are  doing  an  excellent  job,  and  are 
better  than  the  alternatives,  but  we  have  places  to  improve. 

SCHOOL  breakfast  PROGRAM 

Ms.  DeLauro.  I  applaud  the  school  lunch  program.  I  believe  that 
it  is  working.  I  think  that  it  is  having  a  very,  very  positive  effect. 
In  addition  to  the  school  lunch  program,  there  is  also  the  break- 
fast program.  What  I  found  when  I  met  with  people  in  my  own 
State  is  that  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, but  the  breakfast  program  is  really  not  utilized  to  the  extent 
that  the  lunch  program  is.  I  do  not  know  if  Connecticut  is  atypical, 
or  if  this  is  a  pattern  that  is  national. 

Is  there  any  review  of  why  this  is  occurring? 
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Mr.  Braley.  I  would  be  pleased  to  comment  on  that.  For  a  lot  of 
years,  I  have  had  in  my  mind — I  have  worked  with  these  programs 
for  about  twenty  years  now — that  about  a  third  of  the  schools  in 
the  lunch  program  also  offered  a  breakfast,  and  that  the  participa- 
tion was  much  lower.  And  I  thought  that  was  kind  of  about  as  good 
as  we  could  do. 

SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  EXPANSION 

But  we  have  had  legislative  initiatives,  initiatives  by  advocacy 
groups,  and  initiatives  by  state  agencies  to  expand  the  breakfast 
program  in  recent  years.  We  are  now  up  to  a  point  where  half  of 
the  schools  in  the  country  that  have  a  lunch  program  also  have  a 
breakfast  program. 

We  have  been  making  progress  in  that  regard,  but  I  still  think 
that  there  is  quite  a  bit  more  progress  to  be  made.  There  are  obsta- 
cles to  starting  breakfast  programs  in  certain  school  districts.  It 
can  be  a  facilities  issue,  or  it  can  be  a  scheduling  issue  of  getting 
buses  to  get  kids  to  school  on  time  for  them  to  have  breakfast. 

But  what  we  are  finding  is,  where  people  are  interested  in 
adding  a  breakfast  program,  ways  can  be  found  to  do  so. 

We  have  been  administering  a  start-up  grant  program  for 
schools.  We  are  just  about  to  start  the  fifth  year  of  that  program. 
And  we  have  added  breakfast  programs  in  schools  that  have 
600,000  needy  children  in  them  just  through  those  start-up  grants 
alone.  The  last  year  of  those  grants  will  be  issued  shortly. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  How  was  the  information  disseminated  on  the 
grant  start-up  program?  How  do  school  districts  avail  themselves  of 
that  information?  Do  you  do  a  direct  outreach? 

Mr.  Braley.  We  administer  these  programs  through  state  educa- 
tional agencies.  So  our  contact  is  initially  with  state  education 
agencies.  We  rely  on  them  to  target  school  districts  within  the 
state  that  do  not  have  a  breakfast  program  that  they  think  might 
have  potential  for  starting  a  program.  Then  the  state  pulls  togeth- 
er a  state  proposal  for  us  to  consider. 

I  believe  to  date  that  we  have  funded  programs  one  year  or  an- 
other in  38  of  the  states.  So  I  think  that  it  is  fairly  widely  known 
that  these  grants  exist,  and  the  majority  of  states  have  availed 
themselves  of  them  in  one  year  or  another. 

outreach 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Let  me  turn  to  outreach  efforts.  When  I  met  with 
program  leaders  in  Connecticut,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  they  face  is  the  lack  of  funding  for  outreach.  Only  half  of  Con- 
necticut residents  who  are  eligible  for  food  stamps  participate  in 
the  program,  and  about  three  fourths  of  the  eligible  senior  citizens 
do  not  participate. 

In  the  WIC  program  in  Connecticut,  about  one-third  of  women, 
infants,  and  children  age  five  or  under  who  are  eligible  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

Is  this  a  problem  in  other  states  as  well,  and  what  are  you  doing 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  improve  outreach  efforts? 

Mr.  Braley.  Just  a  brief  comment,  and  then  maybe  Mr.  Hornsby 
may  want  to  elaborate.  We  do  have  some  breakfast  outreach  grants 
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that  were  funded  last  year,  and  there  will  be  some  additional  activ- 
ity in  that  area  this  year. 

As  you  probably  know,  too,  food  stamp  participation  is  at  a 
record  level.  So  a  lot  of  people  are  coming  into  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram now,  possibly  through  outreach  efforts  from  other  programs. 
Once  they  are  in  the  system,  they  also  avail  themselves  of  food 
stamp  benefits.  But  I  will  let  Mr.  Hornsby  elaborate  on  that. 

Mr.  Hornsby.  I  recall  testifying  before  you  with  Congressman 
Downey  last  year.  You  expressed  some  similar  interest.  It  is  of 
great  concern  to  us,  that  eligible  people  especially  among  the  elder- 
ly, do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  I  think  is  doing  a  very  good  job  on  out- 
reach, as  evidenced  by  the  participation  levels.  We  have  a  record 
level  number  of  program  participants.  Yet  we  are  concerned  that 
obviously  needy  people  still  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  program. 

We  are  about  to  award  some  grants  to  states  to  assist  in  outreach 
efforts.  We  have  some  money  set  aside  for  that  purpose  and  states 
are  in  the  process  of  applying  now.  We  believe  this  will  help  states 
reach  other  eligible  people. 

FOOD  STAMP  TAX  OFFSET 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Let  me  move  to  some  food  stamp  questions.  One 
big  concern  is  obviously  about  fraud  within  the  program. 

How  long  do  you  expect  it  to  take  before  there  is  program-wide 
use  of  the  tax  refund  offset  program?  How  long  will  it  be  before  we 
are  really  up  to  speed  on  that?  You  talked  about  this  in  your  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Hornsby.  We  believe  that  tax  offset  will  be  used  program- 
wide  no  later  than  1997.  We  hope  that  we  can  move  a  little  faster 
and  we  are  being  encouraged  on  several  fronts  to  move  tax  offset 
faster.  It  has  been  real  encouraging  that  states  are  volunteering  to 
come  into  the  federal  tax  refund  offset  program.  I  think  that  we 
have  9  states  in  already.  We  plan  to  add  about  12  next  year.  We 
may  have  a  few  hold-outs,  but  we  believe  that  the  law  is  pretty  spe- 
cific. This  is  a  tool  that  states  will  be  required  to  use  to  collect  food 
stamp  debts. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  starting? 

Mr.  Hornsby.  The  states  have  used  federal  refund  tax  offsets  for 
collection  in  child  support  for  several  years,  and  it  is  fairly  easy. 
Some  states  have  also  collected  against  their  state  income  tax. 
Those  states  have  experience  with  it,  and  are  anxious  to  get  into  it. 

We  have  had  to  develop  our  capacity  to  manage  this.  It  is  not 
something  that  we  could  take  on  overnight.  We  have  had  to 
manage  it  with  existing  staff  and  existing  resources. 

We  started  slow  with  just  two  states  in  the  pilot  program,  and 
then  went  to  a  total  of  nine,  and  then  going  on  up  to  the  twenties. 
But  as  fast  as  states  want  to  come  on,  I  think  that  we  can  put 
them. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  These  are  my  last  questions,  then  I  will  turn  to  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Skeen,  to  ask  questions. 
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FOOD  STAMP  TRAFFICKING 


How  much  money  was  lost  last  year  due  to  food  stamp  traffick- 
ing? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  That  is  a  difficult  question.  We  do  not  have  a 
finite  figure  on  how  much  food  stamp  trafficking  occurs,  or  how 
much  is  lost  to  fraud.  I  would  say  that  I  am  encouraged  by  two  as- 
pects of  the  food  stamp  program.  One,  three-fourths  of  all  food 
stamps  issued  are  spent  in  the  nation's  supermarkets.  The  other 
feature  that  comforts  me  is  we  do  a  very  careful  quality  control 
check  nationwide  on  food  stamp  households. 

We  pull  thousands  of  food  stamp  cases,  and  literally  dissect  those 
cases,  and  determine  whether  this  family  is  correctly  certified  for 
food  stamps  and  are  receiving  the  right  amount  of  benefits.  We 
find  a  very  small  percentage  that  have  more  or  less  misrepresented 
their  circumstances. 

The  vast  majority  of  food  stamps  are  spent  by  eligible  people  for 
eligible  food,  but  we  do  know  and  we  do  receive  reports  of  traffick- 
ing. We  are  most  concerned  about  street  level  trafficking  in  and 
around  food  stamp  issuance  offices.  We  are  working  with  our  Office 
of  Inspector  General,  and  with  state  and  local  investigative  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  try  to  crack  down  on  that  and  have  an 
impact  there. 

ELECTRONIC  BENEFIT  TRANSFER 

Ms.  DeLauro.  What  about  the  electronic  benefit  transfer  pro- 
gram? You  did  not  mention  it  in  terms  of  dealing  with  trafficking. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  That  is  a  good  point.  I  am  sorry  that  I  failed  to 
mention  that.  We  have  about  five  or  six  EBT  projects  going  on  na- 
tionwide. In  Maryland,  they  will  be  statewide  with  EBT  in  just  an- 
other month  or  so.  Right  now,  we  are  more  or  less  in  the  demon- 
stration phases.  We  have  had  some  investigations  of  trafficking  and 
other  activities  involving  EBT.  We  found  EBT  to  be  a  very  effective 
tool  to  help  identify  people  who  are  illegally  converting  their  bene- 
fits to  cash.  It  is  a  very  effective  tool  in  the  investigations  that  we 
have  had  so  far. 

Plus  it  cuts  down  on  what  I  consider  street-level  trafficking. 
Often  unscrupulous  people  will  wait  on  the  outside  of  food  stamp 
issuance  offices  in  an  attempt  to  buy  food  stamp  benefits  at  a  dis- 
count. And  if  a  person  is  under  some  economic  pressure  for  what- 
ever reason,  to  pay  a  bill  or  something,  they  may  sell  $80  in  food 
stamps.  Normally,  they  will  not  get  but  $40  or  $50  back. 

With  an  EBT  system,  the  benefit  is  virtually  like  cash,  except  it 
only  can  be  used  for  food.  There  is  no  way  to  convert  that  benefit 
on  the  street.  You  would  have  to  go  into  the  store  to  do  it. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  In  terms  of  the  EBT,  how  do  you  handle  the  mom 
and  pop  stores  or  the  farmers  markets? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  In  the  projects  that  we  have  had  so  far,  we  have 
been  able  to  accommodate  them.  I  think  that  the  test  is  going  to  be 
in  Maryland  statewide,  where  we  will  have  every  eligible  retail 
food  store  in  Maryland  hooked  up  on  EBT. 

Mr.  Braley.  This  includes  retailers  in  rural  areas  and  small 
ones.  Maryland  has  a  pretty  good  cross-section  of  urban  and  rural 
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areas.  So  that  will  be  a  good  example  for  us  to  see  how  cost  effec- 
tive that  can  be. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Skeen? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

I  am  sorry  about  the  delay  this  morning  in  getting  here.  Talk 
about  traffic,  is  there  an)rthing  that  you  can  do  about  the  Third 
Street  tunnel?  If  you  want  to  bring  Washington  to  its  knees,  just 
plug  that  one  tunnel  up.  Maybe  we  can  get  an  electronic  transfer 
or  something,  so  you  can  get  from  home  to  the  office  without 
having  to  go  through  the  traffic  situation. 

UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

Let  me  continue  with  a  line  of  questioning  that  I  am  particularly 
interested  in,  the  school  lunch  program  that  you  deal  with. 

How  has  that  cooperation  been  with  the  states?  And  if  you  have 
any  critique  to  make  or  criticism  to  make,  I  would  like  to  hear 
them.  And  particularly,  in  the  area  of  the  so-called  universal  lunch 
program  that  has  been  proposed  in  many  states. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond.  Congressman  Skeen. 
We  have  been  working  very  well,  I  think,  with  the  state  agencies 
and  representatives  of  local  school  districts  on  a  number  of  admin- 
istrative issues.  We  had  an  issue  that  was  affecting  that  relation- 
ship for  awhile,  the  coordinated  review  effort. 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  has  been  a  rocky  road. 

Mr.  Braley.  It  has  been  for  the  past  few  years  but  I  think  we  are 
on  a  better  footing  now.  I  think  that  we  put  some  of  those  issues 
behind  us  last  summer  with  the  regulation  that  we  agreed  on.  I 
think  that  we  are  now  getting  some  experience  on  the  monitoring 
system. 

We  appreciate  this  committee's  support  for  enabling  us  to  have 
some  federal  oversight  of  local  operations.  That  is  an  ongoing  con- 
cern. 

You  raised  a  question  on  the  universal  school  lunch  program.  We 
have  been  asked  in  a  Senate  resolution  last  year  to  take  a  look  at 
that  in  terms  of  how  much  it  would  cost,  and  are  there  some  ways 
to  finance  that. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  an  answer  to  that  Senate  Res- 
olution 303.  That  should  be  available  this  summer  in  time  to  be 
looked  at  as  part  of  the  reauthorization.  The  big  obstacle  to  that,  of 
course,  is  its  cost. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Always. 

Mr.  Braley.  We  estimate,  and  CBO  has  a  similar  estimate,  of 
$6.5  to  $7.5  billion  to  create  a  universal  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
program  under  current  rules.  Now  again,  maybe  we  can  find  some 
ways  to  cut  that  down  a  little  bit,  but  it  is  a  very  expensive  propo- 
sition. About  half  of  the  money  would  go  to  increased  subsidies  for 
children  who  are  already  in  the  program.  So  that  is  a  concern  as 
well.  We  will  have  a  study  available  this  summer  on  it,  sir. 

FAT  FREE  MILK 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  dealing  with  all  of  the 
various  State  regulations  that  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  general 
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premise.  And  one  is  in  the  utilization  of  various  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, for  example,  milk.  The  old  standard  was  how  much  butter  fat 
does  it  have  in  it,  and  now  we  want  to  get  the  fat  out. 

We  just  completed  a  little  tour  of  the  agricultural  research  sta- 
tion in  the  southern  region  in  New  Orleans  this  past  weekend, 
and  they  have  come  up  with  new  products  that  are  virtually  fat 
free  milk  products.  Because  what  we  are  finding,  and  I  am  sure 
that  your  nutritional  service  has  been  a  party  to  the  development 
of  this  information,  is  the  fact  that  more  people  today  drink  soda 
pop  than  they  drink  water. 

People  in  general  are  drinking  less  milk  today  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  Women  are  drinking  less  of  it  than 
men.  And  they  are  more  susceptible  to  things  like  osteoporosis. 

How  much  effect  do  you  have  in  helping  states  to  get  them  up-to- 
date  nutritional  information? 

Mr.  Braley.  Congressman  Skeen,  one  of  the  things  that  we  have 
found  in  studies  of  school  lunch  programs  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams in  the  past  is  that  they  do  a  good  job  of  delivering  the  milk- 
related  nutrients  to  kids.  Their  calcium  intakes  tended  to  be  higher 
than  children  who  either  ate  a  brown  bag  meal  or  left  school  and 
had  lunch,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  law  requires  now  that  we  offer  both  whole  milk  and  a  low 
fat  alternative.  In  many  schools,  they  offer  a  low  fat  chocolate  milk 
as  well,  in  order  to  get  more  kids  to  consume  the  milk.  And  that  is 
the  way  that  we  have  dealt  with  that  issue.  But  fluid  milk  is  a  re- 
quired component  of  most  all  of  the  child  nutrition  meal  service 
programs. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  think  that  you  have  done  a  good  job  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  But  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  about  secondary,  and 
the  high  school  level.  Because  teenagers  seem  to  have  the  largest 
most  precipitous  drop-off  in  the  intake  of  nutritional  foods.  And 
then  they  go  to  the  fad  foods. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  participation  rates  in  lunch  programs  tend  to 
drop  off,  too,  at  that  level.  Fewer  and  fewer  of  the  school  children 
participate  in  the  lunch  program  as  they  get  into  junior  high  or 
middle  school,  and  on  into  high  school.  They  sometimes  have  an 
open  campus  where  they  can  leave,  or  they  are  more  apt  to  bring 
meals  from  home.  That  is  an  issue  that  we  have  been  struggling 
with  frankly  for  many,  many  years,  in  trying  to  work  with  local 
people  to  make  meals  even  more  attractive  to  the  older  students. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Is  there  an  element  in  the  universal  lunch  proposal, 
which  would  extend  it  through  the  secondary  school  systems? 

Mr.  Braley.  Again,  the  proposal,  as  I  have  understood  it,  would 
be  for  all  systems  to  provide  a  free  meal  to  any  child  that  attends 
that  school.  Although  I  think  that  some  people  have  asked  that  we 
look  at  what  it  might  cost  if  you  just  did  it  at  the  elementary  level. 
And  some  of  those  kinds  of  issues  will  be  looked  at.  But  the  propos- 
al, as  we  have  seen  it  so  far,  really  would  make  a  lunch  free  of 
charge  to  all  of  the  children  up  through  high  school. 
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MILK  FIZZ 

Mr.  Skeen.  In  new  products  developed  by  Food  and  Nutrition,  do 
you  have  a  method  of  persuasion,  through  informational  services,  to 
initiate  the  use  of  new  products,  such  as  milk  fizz? 

Mr.  Braley.  That  is  a  new  one  on  me,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  tastes  pretty  good.  I  had  my  doubts,  too.  But  it  is  a 
great  source  of  calcium,  and  it  is  in  the  popular  mode.  It  is  like 
milk  soda  pop,  if  you  can  imagine  that.  Or  maybe  you  do  not  want 
to  imagine  it. 

LOW-FAT  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  Braley.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  particular  product.  But 
certainly,  through  our  commodity  program  in  particular,  we  have 
tried  to  introduce  lower  fat  products  more  consistent  with  dietary 
guidelines.  Today,  we  have  lower  fat  beef  products,  and  ground 
turkey  products. 

Mr.  Skeen.  There  is  a  whole  plethora. 

Mr.  Braley.  And  we  are  very  much  involved  in  that.  The  school 
food  service  industry,  through  its  national  convention  and  state 
conventions,  has  industry  come  in  all  of  the  time  and  present  new 
products.  Every  year  that  you  go  to  that  conference,  you  see  brand 
new  products.  More  and  more  of  them  are  addressing  the  issues  of 
lower  fat,  and  lower  sodium,  and  cholesterol,  and  the  kinds  of 
things  that  are  of  concern  today. 

FOOD  STAMP  fraud 

Mr.  Skeen.  On  the  topic  of  food  stamp  fraud.  I  know  that  one  of 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  your  whole  enforcement  program  is  deal- 
ing with  the  various  states.  And  it  varies  from  one  state  to  another 
with  their  ability  to  track  and  keep  up  their  end  of  the  bargain  as 
far  as  the  food  stamp  program. 

Would  you  run  a  critique  on  how  well  you  can  negotiate  these 
systems  in  various  state  programs? 

Mr.  Braley.  I  think  that  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hornsby  if  he  will  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  would  like  for  you  to  be  specific  about  it. 

Mr.  Hornsby.  Yes,  sir.  We  probably  can  submit  some  state  by 
state  data  to  you. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  would  enjoy  having  it. 

Mr.  Hornsby.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  do  that.  Let  me  just  say  though 
that  it  is  mixed.  It  is  like  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. States  are  responsible  for  correctly  certifying  households  to 
receive  food  stamp,  and  correctly  issuing  the  right  amount  of  food 
stamps.  We  do  ask  that  states  establish  claims. 

I  was  real  encouraged  during  fiscal  1992  that  states  established 
more  claims  than  they  had  previously.  I  was  concerned  that  with 
the  huge  caseload  growth  that  we  have  had  in  food  stamps  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  that  those  resources  working  on  fraud  claims 
and  other  claims  would  be  drained  off  into  just  determining  eligi- 
bility for  households. 

We  had,  I  think,  about  a  3  percent  increase  in  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  claims  established,  which  was  encouraging.  It  showed 
that  states  were  still  committed.  Some  states  do  a  better  job  than 
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others.  But  I  worry  about  the  resources  that  states  have  to  put  into 
that. 

Mr.  Skeen.  That  brings  up  the  other  question.  In  light  of  their 
troubles  with  financing  and  their  appropriation  level,  it  is  just  as 
severe  I  am  sure  state  by  state  as  ours  is.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
they  are  just  totally  incapable  of  having  the  kind  of  response  capa- 
bility built  into  their  budget.  And  I  am  sure  that  you  are  closely 
aware  of  it  state  by  state. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  sir,  you  are.  We  can  give  you  that  state  by 
state  information,  and  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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INSPECTOR  GENERAL — FOOD  STAMP  WORK 

Mr.  Skeen.  The  Inspector  General  recommendations  that  they 
testified  to  last  year  about  developing  and  implementing  an  aggres- 
sive error  reduction  strategy  in  the  states,  particularly  those  with 
the  highest  error  rates.  You  testified  that  40  percent  of  investiga- 
tive resources  go  to  investigating  just  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
just  wondered  why. 

Is  this  the  largest  and  biggest  problem  that  you  have,  the  fraud 
program,  which  warrants  budget  dedication? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  We  work  hand  and  glove  with  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Office.  We  are  pleased  that  they  do  devote  a  significant  per- 
centage of  their  resources  to  investigating  food  stamp  activities. 
The  40  percent,  I  think,  has  been  about  the  norm  of  late. 

I  should  mention  though,  Mr.  Skeen,  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram was  over  $22  billion  last  year.  It  is  a  huge  program.  I  think 
that  the  Inspector  General  has  got  to  have  the  resources  in  the 
right  place  to  help  us. 

The  Inspector  General  spends  a  lot  of  time  on  illegal  activities 
involving  retail  food  stores  and  other  businesses  who  are  convert- 
ing food  stamp  benefits  illegally.  We  do  ask  that  states  take  action 
against  those  households  that  are  engaging  in  illegal  activity. 

Mr.  Skeen.  The  food  stamp  traffic,  even  at  the  lower  level,  and  I 
think  that  Congresswoman  DeLauro  mentioned  it,  the  mom  and 
pop  stores.  I  know  that  we  have  a  nationwide  system  as  far  as 
credit  card  verifications  and  things  of  that  kind. 

electronic  benefit  transfer 

A  program  similar  or  a  parallel  program  for  food  stamps,  is  it 
feasible?  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  feasible  for  even  small  oper- 
ations to  have  that  kind  of  data  response. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  exactly  understood 
the  question.  Are  you  talking  about  the  electronic  benefits  trans- 
fer? 

Mr.  Skeen.  The  electronic  benefits  transfer. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  is  one  of  our  pilot  dem- 
onstrations. We  do  believe  that  that  will  help  us  in  managing  the 
food  stamp  program  and  has  a  fraud  deterrent  capability  that  we 
do  not  have  now  with  paper  food  stamps. 

We  have  been  concerned,  and  have  been  proceeding  fairly  cau- 
tiously with  EBT,  because  we  wanted  to  make  sure  that  this  is  a 
viable  system  for  mom  and  pop  stores  across  the  country  and  in 
rural  areas,  and  in  farmers  markets  and  other  places.  So  far,  all  of 
the  signs  are  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you  for  your  responses. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  welcome  back. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  apologize  for  not  being  here  earlier. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  understand.  I  was  just  a  little  bit  ahead  of  you. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  was  attending  another  hearing  at  the  subcommit- 
tee down  the  hall,  and  I  had  to  wait  my  turn  to  question  the  wit-, 
ness.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  be  here  to  hear  your  statement,  but  I 
have  reviewed  your  testimony. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  PURCHASING 


I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  The  GAO  just  completed  a 
study  on  the  peanut  program  and  there  were  a  lot  of  questions 
raised  by  it.  One  of  the  things  that  came  as  a  surprise  to  me  was  to 
learn  about  some  of  the  difficulties  you  have  had  with  the  purchsise 
of  peanut  butter  over  the  last  several  years,  because  of  the  in- 
creases in  prices. 

During  the  1990  crop  year,  peanut  butter  prices  more  than  dou- 
bled from  81  cents  a  pound  to  about  $1.78  a  pound,  in  nominal  dol- 
lars. The  report  also  stated  that  at  some  point  the  USDA  food  as- 
sistance programs  have  to  make  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  are 
going  to  continue  purchasing  peanut  butter  or  seek  alternative 
lower-priced  products  that  may  not  be  as  high  in  protein. 

Tell  me  what  the  situation  has  been.  First,  do  you  agree  with 
GAO's  conclusion,  and  second,  what  has  been  your  relationship 
with  vendors  and  providers  of  peanut  butter? 

Mr.  Braley.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  monitor  the  prices  of  alterna- 
tive products  for  use  in  our  programs  quite  closely,  whether  it  be 
school  lunch  or  EFAP,  the  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program.  I 
know  in  the  case  of  the  EFAP  program,  when  peanut  prices  went 
up  significantly,  and  we  could  not  get  peanut  butter  at  a  reasona- 
ble price,  we  ended  up  in  one  particular  year  not  buying  any 
peanut  butter  for  that  program  and  buying  cheese  instead.  It  was  a 
popular  item,  and  also  high  in  protein. 

We  diminished  our  school  lunch  purchases  of  that  particular 
product  when  the  price  went  up.  We  really  do  that  for  all  products, 
and  look  for  alternatives  and  substitutes.  Because  the  money  that 
we  have  to  spend  is  limited,  we  want  to  get  as  much  nutritious  food 
for  the  dollar  as  we  can. 

We  are  buying  peanut  butter  again  now.  For  the  EFAP  program, 
for  example,  we  are  making  fairly  extensive  purchases  of  peanut 
butter  right  now.  What  we  buy  is  largely  driven  by  the  price  of 
that  product  and  alternatives  to  that  product. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  And  the  price  of  peanut  butter  is  driven  by  the  gov- 
ernment program? 

Mr.  Braley.  I  suspect  that  there  is  some  relationship  there.  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  the  peanut  program,  so  I  really  cannot  comment 
on  that. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  am  just  learning  about  it.  It  is  interesting.  The 
GAO  came  to  a  conclusion  that  our  food  assistance  programs  oper- 
ated through  USDA  are  not  really  being  treated  fairly  by  the  folks 
selling  peanut  butter  in  terms  of  the  prices  we  have  to  pay  as  a 
government  purchasing  agent  being  dictated  by  the  so-called  sup- 
port price  which  the  government  is  also  dictating.  So  the  govern- 
ment is  raising  its  own  prices,  to  the  ultimate  benefit,  obviously,  of 
people  who  are  growing  peanuts  and  happen  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
program. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  are  any  commodities  which  are 
purchased  for  food  assistance  programs  where  you  have  any  kind 
of  special  relationship  with  the  providers  or  vendors  in  terms  of 
price,  other  than  what  the  open  market  price  is? 

Mr.  Braley.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  programs  for  which 
price  support  mechanisms  are  in  place.  Dairy  programs  come  to 
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mind.  There  are  peanut  products  and  grain  products.  Fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  meat  and  poultry  are  in  another  category  where 
there  may  be  some  market  order  activities,  but  there  is  not  a  price 
floor  that  is  set. 

The  Department  makes  decisions  about  what  to  purchase  in  that 
area  based  on  the  market  conditions  at  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  when  you  sit  down  and 
make  these  decisions,  the  prices  that  influence  your  decision  are  in 
many  cases  the  government  established  price  for  the  commodity. 
Do  you  always  have  to  deal,  at  the  retail  level,  in  terms  of  what 
you  can  purchase,  or  do  you  get  any  kind  of  break  through  the 
price  support  programs  for  a  lower  price  than  one  might  find  if 
they  were  buying  for  some  private  institution? 

COMMODITY  PURCHASING  PRACTICES 

Mr.  Braley.  We  do  get  price  breaks  on  the  products  that  we  go 
out  and  purchase  on  the  open  market.  We  certainly  pay  less  than 
retail,  even  on  products  where  there  is  a  price  support  mechanism 
in  place.  It  varies  product  to  product.  But  we  can  generally  do 
better  than  individual  school  districts  can  when  we  are  buying  for 
that  program,  because  of  the  volumes  at  which  we  are  purchasing, 
and  just  the  economies  of  scale  of  our  operation. 

But  it  works  a  little  bit  differently  for  products  that  have  a  price 
support  mechanism  in  place  versus  those  where  there  is  no  mecha- 
nism, and  we  are  just  intervening  in  the  market. 

We  try  to  buy  products  that  are  in  surplus,  and  where  the  price 
is  very  moderate,  and  at  a  time  of  year  when  prices  are  low.  We 
buy  in  the  fall  after  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  have  been  har- 
vested, and  buy  them  at  a  time  when  supply  is  abundant,  and  get  a 
good  price,  and  then  distribute  them  to  schools  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  In  that  way,  we  get  a  better  deal.  We  have  been  pretty 
successful  at  that,  I  think. 

BREASTFEEDING  IN  WIC 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Let  me  move  to  another  issue,  if  I  might.  The  WIC 
program  is  trying  to  encourage  breastfeeding  among  mothers,  and  I 
know  that  this  is  a  national  goal  as  well.  What  success  have  we 
had  in  that  effort? 

Mr.  Braley.  We  have  had  some  success,  not  as  much  as  we 
would  like  to  have.  We  have  been  trying  to  encourage  breastfeed- 
ing recently.  We  published  a  regulation  just  in  the  last  several 
months  that  will  enhance  the  food  package  that  is  available  to 
post-partum  women  who  breastfeed  their  infants. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  an  incentive  to  not  breastfeed,  because 
of  the  availability  of  infant  formula  through  the  program.  So  we 
have  increased  the  food  package  for  post-partum  women  who  agree 
to  breastfeed.  We  have  not  had  that  in  effect  long  enough  to  know 
how  effective  it  will  be. 

We  have  also  had  grants  to  state  and  local  agencies  to  do  breast- 
feeding promotion  projects,  and  we  have  had  some  success.  We  are 
trying  to  get  experiences  in  certain  locations  that  we  can  transfer 
to  other  places. 
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We  have  really  taken  the  lead  in  sponsoring  a  breastfeeding  pro- 
motion consortium  of  federal,  state,  and  private  nonprofit  groups 
who  are  interested  in  breastfeeding  promotion  nationally. 

We  have  hosted  meetings  of  that  group,  and  tried  to  come  up 
with  strategies  for  increasing  breastfeeding.  I  may  be  able  for  the 
record  to  give  you  some  specific  numbers  in  terms  of  where  we 
have  been  successful  in  increasing  both  the  rate  of  breastfeeding 
and  the  duration  of  breastfeeding  in  the  WIC  population.  I  do  not 
have  those  at  hand  right  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  reason  I  asked  is  that  in  talking  about  welfare 
reform,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Administration  is  to  get  able-bodied 
people  off  of  welfare  and  into  school  or  back  to  work.  One  of  the 
concerns  I  have  is  that  we  try  to  be  consistent  in  our  policy  when  it 
comes  to  encouraging  mothers  to  nurse  their  children,  so  that  we 
at  least  provide  some  period  of  time  after  the  child  is  born,  perhaps 
six  months  or  so,  where  the  mother  is  given  that  opportunity. 

I  am  trying  to  determine,  and  perhaps  the  statistics  you  will  pro- 
vide will  help  me,  what  success  you  have  had  when  comparing  WIC 
participants  with  mothers  in  similar  demographic  groups. 

Mr.  Braley.  Okay. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  include  that  with 
your  submission. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  give  you  what  we  have  on 
that.  I  think  we  have  some  information,  but  it  is  probably  not  na- 
tionally representative.  It  may  be  site-specific,  but  we  would  be 
happy  to  provide  it  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

A  recently-released  USDA  study  that  analyzed  National  Maternal  and  Infant 
Health  Survey  (NMIHS)  data  found  that  approximately  36  percent  of  pregnant 
women  participating  in  The  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Woman,  In- 
fants, and  Children  (WIC)  initiate  breastfeeding,  compared  with  43  percent  of 
women  who  are  income-eligible  for  WIC  but  do  not  participate,  and  64  percent  of 
women  whose  incomes  exceed  the  limits  for  WIC.  However,  WIC  participants  and 
income-eligible  nonparticipants  have  comparable  rates  of  breastfeeding  initiation 
and  duration,  after  statistical  models  control  for  socioeconomic  differences  between 
groups  and  other  factors. 

Although  WIC  participants  as  a  group  were  less  likely  to  breastfeed  than  eligible 
nonparticipants,  there  was  an  interesting  finding  in  this  study.  About  44  percent  of 
participants  who  reported  having  been  advised  to  breastfeed  at  the  WIC  clinic 
breastfed,  compared  with  26  percent  of  participants  who  did  not  report  such  advice. 

About  9  percent  of  prenatal  WIC  participants  are  still  breastfeeding  at  6  months 
of  age,  compared  with  12  percent  of  eligible  nonparticipants  and  22  percent  of 
women  who  are  not  eligible  for  WIC. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  rate  of  breastfeeding  in  the  early  postpartum 
period  is  52  percent.  About  16  percent  are  still  breastfeeding  their  infants  at  6 
months  of  age. 
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THE  WIC  BREASTFEEDING  REPORT:  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  WIC  PROGRAM 
PARTICIPATION  TO  THE  INITIATION  AND  DURATION  OF  BREASTFEEDING 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

This  study  employs  descriptive  and  multivariate  statistical  techniques  to 
model  the  determinants  of  breastfeeding  initiation  and  duration  among 
prenatal  WIC  participants  and  nonpaitidpants  using  cross-sectional  data 
from  the  1988  National  Maternal  and  Infant  Health  Survey.   In  contrast 
to  previous  research,  this  study  explicitly  corrects  for  unmeasured 
differences  between  WIC  particqantsanitl  income-eligible 
nonpartidpants  (usually  refened  to  as  selection  bias),  in  addition  to 
controlling  for  other  socioeconomic  and  demographic  factors  that  are 
frequently  found  to  be  associated  with  breastfeeding,  including  mothers' 
and  fathers'  ages,  education,  race  and  family  income. 

Descriptive  analysis  revealed  that  the  rate  of  breastfeeding  initiation 
among  women  who  were  not  income-eligible  was  higher  than  for 
women  who  were  income-eligible  but  not  participating  in  WIC. 
Income-eligible  nonparticipants,  in  turn,  had  a  higher  rate  of 
breastfeeding  initiation  than  prenatal  WIC  participants.   Thirty-seven 
percent  of  prenatal  WIC  participants  initiated  breastfeeding.   The  mean 
duration  of  breastfeeding  for  these  women  was  1.19  months. 

Although  causal  relationships  cannot  be  identified  using  data  and 
methods  as  these.  multivar:ite  analysis  revealed  a  number  of 
satistically  significant  associations  which  may  provide  interesting 
hypotheses  for  future  research: 

•  After  controlling  for  socioeconomic  differences,  prenatal  WIC 
participants  and  eligible  nonpartidpana  had  comparable  rates 
of  breastfeeding  initiation. 

•  Although  the  overall  rate  of  breastfeeding  was  lower  among 
prenatal  wjc  participants,  those  who  reported  having  received 
advice  to  breastfeed  their  babies  were  more  likely  to  inititue 
breastfeeding  than  income-eligible  nonparticipants. 

•  Prenatal  WIC  participants  wAo  did  not  report  having  received 
advice  10  breastfeed  were  less  lUcefy  to  initiate  bretatfieetlittg 
than  income -eligible  nonparricipaius. 

•  Maternal  age.  race,  education,  and  ItKOtion  ofresitlence  were 
also  associated  with  the  likelihood  ofituaating  bretistfeeding. 
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•  For  women  who  initiated  breastfieeding.  neither  prenatal  WJC 
participation  nor  the  reported  receipt  of  advice  to  breastfeed 
were  associated  with  breastfeeding  duration, 

•  Factors  associated  widt  the  duration  of  breastfeeding  include 
maternal  age,  ethnicity,  location  of  residence,  and  living 
situation. 

These  findings  suggest  thai  WIC  participation,  and  WIC  nutrition 
education  in  particular,  may  play  an  important  role  in  womens'  infant 
feeding  decisions.   However,  while  encouraging,  these  findings  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  a  causal  relationship  between  WIC 
participation  and  breastfeeding.   Nor  can  these  data  provide  support  for 
the  effectiveness  of  any  specific  method  of  breastfeeding  promotion. 

The  lack  of  an  association  between  WIC  participation  and  breastfeeding 
duration  should  not  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that  nutrition  education 
and  breastfeeding  promotion  in  particular  do  not,  or  cannot,  increase 
the  duration  of  breastfeeding. 

In  the  past,  most  breastfeeding  promotion  efforts  have  focused  on 
communicating  the  benefits  of  breastfeeding  to  mothers  during  the 
prenatal  period.   In  recent  years,  there  has  been  increasing  recognitian 
of  the  role  of  breastfeeding  instruction  and  support  during  the  eariy 
postpartum  period.    Other  factors  not  examined  in  this  analysis  may 
also  affect  the  initiation  and  duration  of  breastfeeding. 

This  analysis  was  derived  from  a  retrospective  cross-sectional  survey 
which  does  not  have  sufficient  data  to  explore  potential  biases  that  may 
have  affected  mothen'  responses.    For  example,  WIC  clinics  in  1988 
may  have  selectively  provided  breastfeeding  advice  only  to  those  who 
expressed  an  interest  in  it,  and  who  presumably  intended  to  breastfeed. 
Aliemauvely,  WIC  chnics  may  have  provided  breastfeeding  advice  to 
all  participants,  but  the  receipt  of  such  advice  may  have  been 
sclecuvely  rcponed  only  by  those  who  chose  to  aa  on  it.   It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  this  analysis  is  based  on  1988  data.    Since  then, 
legislative  changes  outlined  in  PL  101-147  have  placed  renewed 
emphasis  on  breastfeeding  promonon  in  the  WIC  Program. 

This  study  suggests  that  more  research  is  needed  to  investigate  WIC's 
role  in  breastfeeding  inioation  and  duration,  and  to  identify  appropriate 
strategies  for  approaching  each  of  these  distinct  breastfeeding 
promooon  objecuves. 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  When  was  the  Breastfeeding  Promotion  Act  of  1992 
enacted  into  law?  What  is  the  cost  to  implement  this  legislation? 
enacted?  What  is  the  cost  to  implement  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Breastfeeding  Promotion  Act  of  1992  enacted  on 
August  14,  1992,  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  imple- 
ment a  campaign  to  promote  breastfeeding  as  the  best  method  of 
infant  feeding  and  foster  wider  public  acceptance  of  breastfeeding 
in  the  United  States.  The  law  does  not  provide  any  Federal  funding 
for  the  campaign,  but  authorizes  USDA  to  solicit  funds  from  pri- 
vate sources. 

USDA  is  currently  involved  in  planning  for  the  campaign.  How- 
ever, private  funding  to  implement  it  has  not  yet  been  secured.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  to  cost  $3.5  million  over  a  four-year 
period. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Is  the  food  package  that  was  being  proposed  last 
year  for  breastfeeding  women  whose  infants  do  not  receive  infant 
formula  from  the  WIC  program  available? 

Mr.  Braley.  A  final  rule  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  November  27,  1992.  This  rule  established  an  enhanced  food 
package  for  those  breastfeeding  participants  who  do  not  receive 
infant  formula  from  the  WIC  program.  This  food  package  provides 
additional  foods  for  mothers  in  lieu  of  the  standard  infant  package. 
State  agencies  are  expected  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  reg- 
ulation by  December  27,  1993.  Some  States  have  already  begun  to 
offer  the  new  food  package.  However,  specific  data  on  the  current 
availability  and  use  of  the  new  food  package  are  not  yet  available. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Washington  Times  has  reported  that  more  than 
120  developing  countries  have  barred  the  distribution  of  free  or 
low-cost  infant  formula  to  hospitals  as  part  of  an  effort  to  promote 
breastfeeding.  Tell  us  your  views  on  this? 

Mr.  Braley.  WIC  is  interested  in  improving  hospital  support  of 
breastfeeding.  WIC  State  agencies  work  hard  to  promote  breast- 
feeding among  participants  through  nutrition  education  during  the 
prenatal  period.  To  ensure  success  in  breastfeeding,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  have  the  appropriate  breastfeeding  promotion  and  support 
services  and  environment  in  the  hospital  upon  delivery. 

The  initiative  to  bar  the  distribution  of  free  or  low-cost  infant 
formula  to  hospitals  is  part  of  a  more  general  effort  to  improve 
hospital  breastfeeding  promotion  and  support  practices  in  countries 
around  the  world  called  the  Baby  Friendly  Hospital  Initiative.  This 
initiative  is  co-sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Considering  that  this  initiative  was  originally  developed  for  ap- 
plication in  a  global  context,  several  components  must  be  tailored 
for  our  country.  The  notion  of  barring  distribution  of  free  or  low- 
cost  infant  formula  to  hospitals  is  controversial  for  some  U.S.  hos- 
pitals and  health  professionals.  The  research  on  whether  providing 
complimentary  discharge  packs  with  infant  formula  samples  to 
new  mothers  discourages  breastfeeding  is  not  conclusive;  some 
studies  show  that  it  has  a  significant  effect,  others  show  that  it 
does  not. 

In  addition,  the  main  thrust  of  the  Baby  Friendly  Hospital  Initia-' 
tive  is  certification  of  hospitals.  In  the  United  States,  however,  cre- 
dentialing  of  hospitals  is  a  private  sector  endeavor.  Therefore,  it  is 
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likely  that  the  Baby  Friendly  Initiative  will  have  to  be  modified  for 
successful  U.S.  application. 

USDA  has  provided  $25,000  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  partial  support  of  a  grant  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  implementing  this  initiative  in  the  U.S.  and  adapt  the 
Baby  Friendly  concept  for  implementation  in  this  country.  USDA 
will  support  the  final  recommendations  of  the  Working  Group,  to 
be  composed  of  select  health  professional  and  hospital  associations 
and  advocacy  groups.  These  final  recommendations  will  constitute 
the  U.S.  Government's  position  on  the  domestic  Baby  Friendly  Ini- 
tiative. 

SMOKING  CESSATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  am  aware  of  at  least  one  WIC  clinic  that  has  spe- 
cifically tried  to  discourage  pregnant  women  from  smoking,  and 
has  had  some  success. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  WIC  program  includes  information  about 
the  dangers  of  smoking  during  pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of 
consuming  alcohol  and  drugs  in  the  counseling  that  is  given  to 
pregnant  women  and  new  mothers? 

Mr.  Braley.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  part  of  the  program  at 
many,  many  local  agencies,  and  we  are  promoting  that  concept 
throughout  the  WIC  program  currently.  Many  agencies  have  smok- 
ing as  a  nutritional  risk  factor  to  get  people  into  the  program 
during  their  pregnancy,  consider  it  a  risk,  and  then  immediately 
place  a  pregnant  woman  into  a  smoking  cessation  module  that  is 
available  or  refer  them  to  another  appropriate  smoking  cessation 
program  locally.  That  is  something  we  are  trying  to  encourage. 

WIC  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION 

We  work  closely  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Pre- 
vention at  HHS  to  develop  material  on  both  abuse  of  alcohol,  drugs 
and  smoking.  New  material  has  recently  been  published  that  we 
are  making  available  throughout  the  country.  It  includes  some  bro- 
chures for  participants,  video  tapes,  so  that  we  can  incorporate 
that  into  the  nutrition  education  activities  that  are  provided 
through  the  WIC  program. 

We  have  had  some  success  in  the  demonstration  projects  that  we 
did  jointly  again  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and  we  are 
trying  to  replicate  those  successes  around  the  country. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  take  it  from  your  testimony  that  this  is  being  done 
on  a  random  or  partial  basis  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  Braley.  I  would  say  with  the  publication  of  our  regulations 
and  the  making  available  of  these  new  materials  we  should  be  able 
to  move  that  throughout  the  program,  though  I  am  sure  there  are 
areas  that  may  not  take  that  up  immediately.  If  you  have  thoughts 
and  suggestions  on  how  we  can  do  more  in  that  area,  we  would  be 
very  happy  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Well,  I  would  like  to  work  with  you  on  that,  and  if 
it  takes  some  direction  or  resources  from  this  committee,  I  think  it 
is  money  well  invested.  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  in  speaking  to 
some  of  the  WIC  administrators,  of  the  success  they  have  had  just 
by  going  one  on  one  with  the  mother  and  explaining  the  dangers 
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involved  if  she  continued  to  smoke  during  her  pregnancy  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  child  after  the  child  was  born.  I  really  think  that  is 
money  well  spent. 

Mr.  Braley.  Oh,  I  agree. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  A  concern  I  have,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  too,  is  that 
there  comes  a  point  where  Administrators  of  the  program  say  stop, 
stop  giving  us  all  these  wonderful  ideas  and  directives.  We  do  not 
have  enough  people  or  enough  time.  We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
WIC  started  off  as  a  nutrition  program,  and  we  want  to  continue 
that.  On  the  one  hand,  I  do  not  want  to  overburden  the  program 
operators,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  me  that  in  some  of  these 
public  health  areas  they  are  in  a  perfect  position,  maybe  the 
only  people  in  that  position,  to  sit  down  with  that  mother  and  to 
counsel  her  and  give  her  some  good  advice  during  some  critical  mo- 
ments. 

IMMUNIZATION  RATES 

Mr.  Braley.  I  think  the  people  that  operate  the  WIC  Program  at 
the  state  and  local  level  are  very  willing  to  take  on  a  lot  of  those 
responsibilities  and  not  just  with  regard  to  smoking  and  drug 
abuse.  WIC  can  play  a  very  important  role  in  increasing  immuniza- 
tion rates. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Braley.  We  have  had  some  success  to  date,  and  can  do  more 
in  that  regard.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  areas  where  WIC  can 
be  a  real  gateway  to  a  lot  of  other  services  that  are  available.  The 
food  benefit  that  is  available  is  often  what  entices  someone  into  the 
program. 

WIC  FULL  FUNDING 

Mr.  Durbin.  Let  me  talk  to  you  for  a  moment  about  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  full  funding  of  WIC,  one  which  I  think  virtually  ev- 
eryone shares.  A  goal  to  bring  all  the  eligible  mothers  and  children 
into  the  program. 

Now,  I  happen  to  believe,  and  I  am  sure  most  would  agree,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  100  percent  participation. 

Mr.  Braley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Durbin.  And  it  may  not  even  be  a  good  idea  to  try  to  achieve 
that.  The  last  few  percentages  of  nonparticipants  may  be  so  expen- 
sive to  bring  into  the  program  that  you  have  to  question  the  worth 
of  the  investment. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  you  have  compared  the  effort  involved,  in 
terms  of  cost,  of  increasing  priority  participants  up  to  higher 
levels  of  participation  as  opposed  to  the  health  value  of  having  a 
broader  group  involved  in  the  program. 

Is  that  kind  of  discussion  underway? 

children  in  WIC 

Mr.  Braley.  We  talk  about  that  on  an  ongoing  basis.  We  have 
got  very  positive  results  for  the  WIC  Program  with  regard  to  preg- 
nancy outcome  and  the  cost  benefit  analysis  that  has  been  done  in 
terms  of  Medicaid  cost  savings  and  in  terms  of  getting  pregnant 
women  into  the  program.  We  have  also  got  some  pretty  compelling 
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information  about  older  children  that  needs  to  be  considered.  When 
I  say  older  children,  I  mean  children  really  up  to  their  fifth  birth- 
day, so  older  children  in  the  WIC  sense,  but  not  older  children  as 
we  might  normally  think  about  it.  The  WIC  Program  does  increase 
the  dietary  intake  of  that  group  of  children  for  a  number  of  key 
nutrients,  including  iron,  vitamin  C,  thiamin,  niacin,  vitamin  B6. 
We  have  gotten  very  positive  results  for  that  group  in  terms  of  the 
nutrient  density  of  their  diets  as  a  result  of  being  on  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram. 

The  WIC  program  has  been  associated  in  some  research  with  re- 
ductions in  the  incidents  of  childhood  iron  deficiency  anemia.  Re- 
searchers for  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  cited  a  major  drop  in 
that  deficiency  as  some  changes  were  made  in  the  overall  diet,  but 
specifically  mentioned  the  WIC  Program  as  one  of  the  factors  in  re- 
duction of  anemia. 

We  have  some  positive  indications  on  cognitive  development  for 
older  children  as  well  from  the  national  WIC  evaluation,  and  I 
mentioned  before  that  WIC  has  been  shown  to  increase  immuniza- 
tion rates  by  getting  people  into  the  health  care  system.  Many  WIC 
clinics  can  provide  immunizations  right  on  the  spot  when  people 
come  in  for  a  WIC  visit,  and  many  others  can  refer  young  children 
for  immunizations  elsewhere  in  the  health  care  system. 

WOMEN  IN  WIC 

I  do  not  want  to  overlook  the  fact  that  although  we  are  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  of  covering  pregnant  women  at  this  point  in  one 
sense,  one  area  that  we  can  improve  on  is  getting  women  in  the 
WIC  program  earlier  in  their  pregnancies.  The  information  we 
have  from  a  few  years  ago  is  that  we  were,  on  average,  getting 
women  into  WIC  around  their  middle  trimester.  About  24-25  per- 
cent come  in  the  first  trimester,  about  half  are  coming  in  their 
second  trimester  of  pregnancy,  and  the  other  quarter  are  coming 
very  late  in  their  pregnancy.  We  would  like  to  devote  more  efforts 
to  try  to  bring  pregnant  women  into  the  program  earlier. 

One  of  the  other  things  we  know  is  that  many  women  have  a 
second  child  within  five  years  of  their  first  child.  If  the  first  child  is 
enrolled  in  WIC,  the  chances  of  getting  that  woman  into  the  WIC 
Program  at  the  beginning  of  her  subsequent  pregnancy  are  in- 
creased. So  we  think  there  are  benefits. 

I  focus  a  lot  on  older  children  in  my  comments,  because  that  is 
the  group  that  is  largely  unserved  at  this  point,  though,  again, 
there  are  certainly  some  increases  in  pregnant  and  postpartum 
women  that  we  could  make  as  well. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  think  that  illustrates  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  To  merely  say  that  all  of  the  priority  one  participants,  100 
percent  of  them,  are  enrolled  may  overlook  a  more  important  ques- 
tion as  to  how  early  in  their  pregnancy  they  get  involved. 

Mr.  Braley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  am  not  a  doctor,  I  do  not  play  one  on  TV  either, 
but  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read,  timing  is  critically  important 
in  terms  of  early  intervention  and  early  involvement  of  medical  su- 
pervision. 
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I  really  need  to  work  with  you  as  we  move  toward  this  full  fund- 
ing model,  to  make  sure  that  we  are  taking  these  factors  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Braley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  To  merely  say  we  have  reached  98  percent  in  every 
category  and  to  dust  our  hands  off  and  say  the  job  is  done,  I  think, 
overlooks  some  of  these  very  important  questions. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman. 

WIC  PROGRAM  SCOPE  AND  COVERAGE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Someone  raised  the  point,  in  a 
meeting  I  went  to  earlier,  that  the  Federal  government  made  a 
commitment  to  get  involved  in  the  nutrition  of  its  citizens.  From 
the  WIC  program  through  the  food  stamp  program,  we  have  decid- 
ed as  a  nation  that  we  want  the  American  people  to  have  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  we  are  going  to  help  them,  particularly  when  they 
are  in  a  circumstance  where  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

As  you  take  a  look  at  all  of  the  different  feeding  programs  we 
have  under  USDA,  from  WIC,  school  lunch,  food  stamps  and 
others,  are  there  gaps  in  our  commitment  to  nutrition?  Are  there 
certain  people,  deserving  people,  who  are  not  covered  by  a  program 
for  some  reason,  or  do  they  move  from  one  program  to  another 
with  different  nutritional  standards?  Have  we  integrated  the  nutri- 
tional standards  of  all  the  various  Federal  programs? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  terms  of  gaps  in  availability  of  programs,  there 
are  not  big  ones  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  is  always  concern 
whether  the  levels  of  benefits  are  appropriate  for  this  population. 
These  kinds  of  discussions  come  up  all  the  time. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  HOMELESS  DEMONSTRATIONS 

We  have  been  working  just  recently  on  a  population  that  per- 
haps we  had  overlooked.  It  is  a  small  population,  but  an  important 
one.  It  is  the  homeless  pre-school  population.  They  were  not  in 
schools  and  they  were  not  in  child  care  per  se,  so  they  were  not 
receiving  any  meals  service  like  their  older  siblings  would,  or  like 
their  counterparts  would  if  their  parents  were  going  off  to  work 
and  the  children  were  in  day  care.  We  have  been  working  with 
state  and  local  cooperators  and  have  developed  some  innovative 
ways  to  try  to  reach  that  population  while  they  are  in  shelter  situ- 
ations and  cannot  necessarily  prepare  food  like  a  food  stamp  house- 
hold would.  So  there  probably  are  some  fairly  small  target  popula- 
tions that  we  are  not  reaching. 

The  other  question  you  raised  is  about  the  consistency  of  our  nu- 
tritional message.  I  think  we  try  to  be  consistent,  but  I  think  we 
have  to  be  mindful  of  the  climate  in  which  our  various  programs 
operate.  WIC  is  in  a  clinic  environment.  You  have  one-on-one  con- 
tact with  people  as  they  come  through  that  kind  of  a  system,  and 
so  we  do  a  lot  of  nutrition  education  in  that  environment.  We  try 
to  integrate  nutrition  education  into  a  school  environment  as  well. 
We  do  a  little  bit  with  food  stamps,  but  the  environment  of  a  wel- 
fare office  or  a  human  services  office  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
same  type  of  nutrition  education  and  intervention  that  a  WIC 
clinic  does. 
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I  think  we  are  being  consistent  in  our  message,  but  the  degree  to 
which  each  of  our  programs  has  a  nutrition  or  nutrition  education 
component  does  vary  some,  and  a  lot  of  that  is  by  statute. 

WHOLE  MILK  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  understand  this  question  may  have  been  asked 
earlier,  but  I  want  to  follow  through  on  it. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Congress  has  mandated  the  type  of  milk 
that  can  be  used  in  the  School  Lunch  program. 

Mr.  Braley.  Yes,  the  Congress  has  mandated  that  at  least  two 
alternatives  have  to  be  available,  whole  milk  and  a  low  fat  alterna- 
tive form  of  milk,  and  that  schools  can  on  their  own  offer  addition- 
al types  of  milk. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Now,  I  am  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  that 
congressional  mandate  is  consistent  with  the  nutritional  premises 
of  the  program.  In  other  words,  absent  the  mandate,  would  a  nutri- 
tionist say  it  is  far  more  acceptable,  more  wise,  to  use  2  percent  or 
other  forms  of  low  fat  milk  in  the  School  Lunch  program? 

Mr.  Braley.  I  think  a  lot  of  nutritionists  would  make  that  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman.  The  counter  to  it  is  maybe  there  are  some 
children  who  would  only  consume  whole  milk  and  might  not  con- 
sume milk  if  they  did  not  have  whole  milk  available  as  an  alterna- 
tive. 

There  is  some  legislation  that  has  been  introduced,  two  pieces  of 
legislation,  to  change  that  provision.  I  indicated  earlier  that  we 
have  not  taken  a  position  on  either  of  those  bills  at  this  point  from 
a  policy  sense,  so  I  cannot  speak  in  support  of  going  one  direction 
or  the  other  on  that  particular  issue. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  examples  where  Con- 
gress has  mandated  certain  foods  or  food  supplements  be  used  that 
may  be  questionable  from  a  nutritional  viewpoint  in  any  of  the 
food  assistance  programs  that  you  are  involved  in? 

Mr.  Braley.  I  cannot  think  of  any  that  is  quite  as  explicit  as  the 
whole  milk  requirement  in  the  School  Lunch  program. 

INFANT  FORMULA  IN  PUERTO  RICO  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Back  to  the  WIC  program,  the  staff  has  advised  me 
of  a  recent  action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  where,  in 
Puerto  Rico,  they  found  three  infant  formula  companies  that  vio- 
lated the  law  and  antitrust  charges  were  filed  against  them.  Two  of 
them  have  entered  into  a  consent  decree.  Mead  Johnson  and 
Wyeth,  while  the  third  company,  Ross  Laboratories,  has  not. 

Now,  the  Mead  Johnson  and  Wyeth  consent  decree  provided  that 
they  would  give  some  3.6  million  pounds  of  infant  formula  powder 
or  its  equivalent  in  liquid  concentrate  to  the  program. 

How  common  or  frequent  is  this?  Was  this  a  situation  where 
there  was  collusion  on  price  or  some  other  type  of  activity? 

Mr.  Braley.  There  were,  I  think,  concerns  about  the  way  in 
which  bids  were  being  made  to  provide  infant  formula  in  the  com- 
monwealth. I  do  not  know  the  specific  circumstances  of  that  situa- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico,  so  I  cannot  comment  on  the  exact  allegations 
that  were  made. 
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Your  figures,  in  terms  of  the  recoveries  we  made  from  the  two 
companies  that  entered  into  the  consent  degree,  are  consistent  with 
the  information  I  have,  and  that  product  had  a  retail  value  of  ap- 
proximately $25  million.  I  believe  we  are  still  pursuing  the  third 
company. 

[Additional  information  follows:] 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  is  currently  pursuing  litigation  eigainst  Ross 
Laboratories.  The  FTC  is  nearing  the  end  of  the  discovery  process,  which  has  a 
deadline  of  May  1,  1993.  No  trial  date  has  been  set,  since  the  judge  assigned  to  the 
case  recently  passed  away.  A  new  trial  schedule  will  be  established  soon. 

The  FTC  entered  into  a  consent  decree  with  the  other  two  infant  formula  manu- 
facturers for  the  settlement  of  3.6  million  pounds  of  infant  formula  to  USDA.  The 
retail  value  of  this  infant  formula  is  estimated  to  be  as  large  as  $25  million.  The 
actual  product  is  being  distributed  through  the  Mississippi  WIC  Program  which  has 
a  direct  distribution  system.  However,  savings  to  the  Mississippi  WIC  Program  due 
to  the  settlement  are  being  deducted  from  the  State's  grant  level  and  reallocated  for 
the  benefit  of  all  State  agencies. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  With  only  three  major  suppliers  of  infant  formula 
to  the  program,  it  really  seems  the  potential  for  bid-rigging  is  high. 

What  are  you  doing  to  investigate  that  in  cases  outside  of  Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr.  Braley.  That  would  not  be  a  matter  that  we  would  investi- 
gate in  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service.  When  we  have  concerns  of 
that  nature,  we  normally  inform  our  Inspector  General  and  they 
pass  that  information  along  to  the  appropriate  investigative  agen- 
cies. 

I  know  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  active  in  the 
past,  and  they  currently  may  be,  in  looking  at  infant  formula  pric- 
ing issues.  I  am  not  up  to  date  at  the  moment  in  terms  of  what 
FTC  is  doing  in  that  regard.  It  is  a  situation  we  pay  very  close  at- 
tention to  because  we,  through  the  WIC  Program,  purchase  prob- 
ably close  to  40  percent  of  the  infant  formula  sold  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  very  successful,  as  you  know,  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  infant  formula  for  the  WIC  Program  through  the  very  suc- 
cessful infant  formula  rebate  program. 

[Additional  information  follows:] 

We  continually  monitor  rebates  offered  by  the  infant  formula  manufacturers  to 
insure  that  bidding  practices  are  conducted  competitively  and  equitably.  Recent 
infant  formula  rebate  contracts  awarded  by  State  agencies  suggest  that  bidding  has 
been  conducted  fairly  and  equitably,  and  rebate  amounts  have  been  consistent  with 
prior  levels.  Also,  the  recent  contract  award  to  Carnation  from  the  Western  States 
Contracting  Alliance,  representing  12  State  agencies,  allowed  a  fourth  manufacturer 
to  capture  a  significant  portion  of  the  WIC  rebate  market. 

Public  Law  102-512,  the  WIC  Infant  Formula  Procurement  Act,  enacted  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1992,  has  expanded  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service's  (FNS)  authority  to  pe- 
nalize infant  formula  manufacturers  found  guilty  of  price-fixing  and  anti-competi- 
tive activities  in  the  infant  formula  rebate  market,  as  well  as  to  disqualify  manufac- 
turers from  the  WIC  Program  for  up  to  two  years.  Manufacturers  will  be  subject  to 
civil  penalties  of  up  to  $100,000,000  to  provide  restitution  to  the  program  for  harm 
done.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  will  institute  judicial  action  to  col- 
lect fines  established  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record,  provide  the  Committee  a  table  show- 
ing the  amount  of  rebate  revenues  and  the  number  of  participants 
supported  by  this  amount  for  each  year  since  it  was  begun. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  will  provide  that  information  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN,  INFANTS,  AND  CHILDREN 

[Annual  total  infant  formula  rebate  revenues  1988  to  1992] 

Total  rehatP  """''*'  °' 
'^ ^"^-            ^g 

1988 $36,000,000  70,000 

1989 293,000,000  550,000 

1990 505,000,000  870,000 

1991 656,000,000  1,100,000 

1992  2 700,000,000  1,200,000 

'  Total  Rebate  Revenues  rounded  to  nearest  million  dollars, 

2  Reflects  estimated  revenues,  as  actual  data  lor  Fiscal  Year  1992  is  not  yet  available. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Also,  provide  a  table  similar  to  last  year's  showing 
the  total  rebate  savings  by  State  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  will  provide  the  rebate  revenues  collected  by  each 
WIC  state  agency  in  fiscal  year  1991.  Data  is  not  yet  available  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  The  1992  data  will  be  available  in  May  1993  and 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  will  submit  the  information 
to  you  at  that  time. 

[The  information  follows:] 

State  agency  (H)  Total  rebate 

savings 

NERO: 

Connecticut $5,940,861 

Maine 1,763,007 

Massachusetts 10,774,935 

New  Hampshire 1,302,892 

New  York 55,378,122 

Rhode  Island 2,486,835 

Vermont 0 

Indian  Tw 0 

PI  Point 0 

Seneca  Na 5,360 

Subtotal 77,652,012 

MARO: 

Delaware 1,846,083 

District  of  Columbia 2,702,847 

Maryland 10,257,797 

New  Jersey 13,687,195 

Pennsylvania 27,685,239 

Puerto  Rico 7,632,310 

Virginia 9,713,464 

V  Islands 192,557 

W  Virginia 3,202,341 

Subtotal 76,919,833 

SFRO' 

Alabama 17,577,461 

Florida 38,271,552 

Georgia 24,105,813 

Kentucky 8,507,338 

Mississippi 0 

North  Carolina 16,496,752 

South  Carolina 5,044,444 

Tennessee 18,966,984 

Seminoles 0 

Miccosuke 0 

Choctaw 0 
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State  agency  (H)  Total  rebate 

savings 

E.  Cherok 13,809 


Subtotal 128,984,153 


MWRO: 

Illinois 26,429,454 

Indiana 13,961,616 

Michigan 26,103,675 

Minnesota 9,962,657 

Ohio 20,018,259 

Wisconsin 9,138,062 

Subtotal 105,613,723 


SWRO: 

Arkansas 9,099,417 

Louisiana 13,770,562 

New  Mexico 2,793,642 

Oklahoma 5,858,005 

Texas 54,198,838 

Acl,  Nm 0 

8n  Pueblo 0 

Isleta 0 

Santo  Dom 0 

5Sandova 11,696 

SanFelip 0 

WCD,  ENT 121,932 

Choctaw 152,796 

Cherokee 557,167 

Chickasaw 108,550 

Otoe-Miss 42,230 

Potawatom 63,005 

Zuni 33,840 

ITC,  OK 19,951 

Subtotal 86,831,631 


MPRO: 

Colorado 4,737,126 

Iowa 4,075,242 

Kansas 5,151,295 

Missouri 11,132,120 

Montana 1,019,249 

Nebraska 2,046,710 

North  Dakota 1,163,913 

South  Dakota 1,418,169 

Utah 857,318 

Wyoming 565,174 

Shosh/Ara 29,177 

UteMtn 8,421 

Winnebago 23,332 

Cheyenne 32,207 

Rosebud 65,018 

St  Rock 35,145 

FtBertho 23,698 

Subtotal 32,383,314 


WRO: 

Alaska 866,780 

Arizona 7,184,032 

California 120,745,398 

Guam 197,268 

Hawaii 1,731,520 

Idaho 1,193,608 

Nevada 1,621,116 
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State  agency  (H)  Total  rebate 

savings 

Oregon 4,402,109 

Washington 8,714,225 

Itcn 0 

Mannilaq 0 

Navajos 1,031,371 

Itca 360,059 

Subtotal 148,047,486 

National 656,432,152 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Are  there  any  other  commodities  purchased  in  the 
program  where  rebates  are  offered  and  accepted? 

Mr.  Braley.  Currently,  we  are  aware  that  four  WIC  state  agen- 
cies have  contracted  for  rebates  for  infant  cereal.  They  are  Indiana, 
North  Carolina,  Texas  and  New  York.  California  is  presently  solic- 
iting for  an  infant  cereal  rebate. 

However,  several  other  state  agencies  have  been  unsuccessful 
with  their  solicitation  for  rebates  for  other  supplemental  foods  such 
as  peanut  butter,  adult  cereals,  infant  cereal,  and  infant  juice.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  con- 
tinues to  encourage  and  promote  the  purchase  of  supplemental 
foods  other  than  infant  formula  under  cost  containment  proce- 
dures. 

MILK  PRICE  BID-RIGGING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  bid-rigging  case  in  the 
School  Lunch  program  involving  milk? 

Mr.  Braley.  I  am  indeed. 

Mr.  Durbin.  You  were  interviewed  on  the  subject,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Braley.  Yes,  I  got  to  see  myself  on  television. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Quite  a  treat,  I  am  sure.  The  latest  figures  show 
that  some  37  corporations  and  41  individuals  were  convicted.  Fines 
and  settlements  against  companies  that  supply  milk  to  the  pro- 
gram have  reached  $100  million. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  recommendation  made  that 
any  of  these  companies  or  individuals  be  debarred  from  participat- 
ing in  the  program? 

Mr.  Braley.  Let  me  comment  on  that.  We  are  going  to  consider 
suspension  or  debarment  actions  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  these 
companies  or  anybody  else  who  has  a  similar  history.  We  have  not 
suspended  or  debarred  any  companies  to  date. 

We  have  worked  with  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  in  working 
with  companies  to  come  up  with  appropriate  monitoring  and  pay- 
ment schemes  so  that  they  could  continue  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  closer  scrutiny  by  both  DLA  and  USDA. 

As  I  understand  the  statute  on  debarment  and  suspension,  it  is 
not  intended  as  a  punitive  action.  It  is  intended  to  keep  somebody 
out  of  the  program  if  you  believe  you  are  still  at  risk  of  them  con- 
tinuing to  engage  in  bid  rigging  and  that  type  of  illegal  activity.  So 
we  have  not  looked  at  it  as  a  punitive  step.  But  if  we  have  an  ongo- 
ing concern  that  a  company  is  going  to  continue  to  behave  in  this 
manner,  we  would  take  a  suspension  or  debarment  action. 

I  attended  a  procurement  conference  yesterday  in  Williamsburg 
which  one  of  our  regions  was  hosting.  We  had  a  presentation  there 
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by  n  H(!nior  iriul  uttornoy  from  ih(i  AniitruHi  DiviHion  at  tho  I)o- 
pnrlinani  of  JuHlico,  and  part  of  what  w(;  wore  trying  to  do  in  that 
WHHJon  waH  H<'nMiti/.<'  Htatc  and  local  school  food  scrvicf*  p(^0[)U!  to 
what,  to  look  for  in  bid  rigging,  f)ow  to  coo|>orat(:  with  invcHtigative 
ug(!nci('H,  wh(!thcr  it'H  the  Htate  attorney  general's  office  or  the  De- 
partnu^nt  of  JuHtict;.  We  are  doing  this  because,  frankly,  a  lot  of 
[)cof)le  just  are  not  fhinking  that  way  in  doing  thcMr  day-to-day 
bunineHH.  Most  coini>ani(!H  an^  horuist  aruJ  I  think  everyone  asHumes 
they  all  are.  So  we  as  an  agency  are  trying  to  Hensitize  the  .school 
food  service  world  to  th('  fact  that  this  is  a  pot(mtial,  it  has  hap- 
pened a  lot,  and  I  was  glad  for  the  publicity  that  that  story 
l)roiJght,  because  I  tF)ink  it  sfiould  havt;  a  chilling  (;ff(!ct  on  other 
compani(^s  who  niigfit  consi(i(*r  (mtering  into  th(;s(*  kinds  of  ar- 
rangements. 

Mr.  DimniN.  IJSDA  f)rovides  casfi  reimbursements  to  State  ag(»n- 
cies  for"  ineals  served  and  t.hey  in  turn  f)urcfiase  commodities.  What 
does  KNS  do,  if  anything,  to  monitor  the  State  agency's  procure- 
ment pro(;ess  to  |)revet)t,  bifl-rigging  from  occurring? 

Mr.  liHAi.KY.  Program  regulations  refjuire  State  agencies  to  moni- 
tor scfiool  food  authorities'  compliance  with  the  procurement  re- 
quirements. In  adflilion,  we  believe  that  training  to  heighten  an 
awareness  of  bid  rigging  is  needed.  In  conn(?ction  with  this,  F^ood 
and  Nutrition  Service  (l''NS)  has  [)een  active  in  [)romoting,  coordi- 
nating, and  conducting  procur(;ment  worksho|)S  for  State  and  local 
ag(?ncies  partici|)ating  in  the  ('hild  Nutrition  Programs.  A  number 
of  KNS  Regional  Office  sf)onsored  (irocurement,  worksho|)s  have 
been  held  over  th<'  |)ast  few  years  whi(!h  have  included  sessions  on 
recognizing  and  dealing  with  noncom|)etitive  industry  j)ractices  in- 
cluding bid-rigging.  FNS  is  continuing  in  that  (effort.  This  week,  for 
exami)le,  our  Mid  Atlantic  Regional  Office  conducted  a  school  food 
service  [)roctirement  conlerence  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia  for  State 
and  local  ag<>ncies  in  tlie  Region.  Training  in  noncompetitive  indus- 
try [)ractic(!S,  inclu<ling  bid-rigging,  was  featurc^d  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  DuitiuN.  Do  you  have  established  guidelines  or  regulations 
that  State's  must  u.se  in  the  [)rocurement,  process? 

Mr.  liiiAi.KY.  Program  regulations  re(|uire  State  ag(^ncies  and 
school  food  authorities  to  (•om|)ly  with  the  requin^mcmts  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMR)  Circul.ir  A  102,  Attach- 
ment O,  Procun'ment  Standards.  Attachment  O  establishes  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  lor  procurement  which  are  designed  to  ensure 
that  materials  and  services  are  obtained  efficiently  and  economical- 
ly. Attachment  O  also  |)rohibits  Federal  agencies  from  imf)osing  ad- 
dit  ional  |)rocurement   re<|uireme!its  or  subordinate  regulations. 

Mt.  DuKiiiN.  In  addition  to  cash  reimbursements,  the  Agricultur- 
al Marketing  Service  |)urchases  comtnodities  for  the  government  to 
be  (list  ril)ute<I  to  the  schools.  What  safeguards  do  they  have,  if  any, 
to  |)revent.  bid  r'igging  from  occurring? 

Mr-.  liiiAi.KY.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's  purchase  an- 
nouncements re<|uir('  that  offerors  certify  that  they  are  responsible 
for  determirrirrg  the  prices  offered  and  that  they  further  certify, 
under  contracting  regulations,  that:  the  |)rices  in  the  offer  have 
l)een  arrived  at  inde|)eiidently;  the  |)rices  will  not  be  disclo.sed  to 
any  other  comjK'titor;  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  offeror 
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to  induce  any  other  concern  to  submit  or  not  to  submit  offers  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  competition. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  above  regulations  will  leacl  to  debar- 
ment proceedings  against  an  offeror.  Under  the  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Regulations  subf)art  !).'1,  individuals  or  entities  can  be  suspend- 
ed or  debarred  if  they  are  sus|)ected  of  conducting  (juestionable  or 
illegal  activities  in  connection  with  government  contracts.  Such  ac- 
tivities would  include  a  violation  of  Federal  antitrust  statutes,  in- 
cluding those  proscribing  price  fixing  between  competitors,  alloca- 
tion of  customers  between  competitors,  and  bid  rigging. 

Mr.  Ddkhin.  C/Ould  these  procedures  be  used  by  state  purchasing 
agents  as  well. 

Mr,  Brai.ky.  Yes,  Statt's  should  follow  the  same  procedures  and 
should  also  engage  the  same  proceedings  against  c()m|)anies  found 
in  violation  of  the  statues  when  Federal  funds  are  used  to  actjuire 
products. 

Mr.  DunHiN.  Of  those  companies  found  guilty  of  bid-rigging,  how 
many  have  been  suspended  or  debarred  from  participating  in  the 
program? 

Mr.  Hkalky.  While  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  has 
taken  a  suspension  action  against  a  company  found  guilty  on  other 
charges,  we  have  not  yet  suspended  or  debarred  any  company 
found  guilty  of  bid-rigging.  FNS  has  worked  closely  with  the  De- 
partment oi"  Justice  (I)().])  to  insure  that  the  resolution  of  individ- 
ual bid-rigging  cases  takes  into  consideration  the  recovery  of  local 
school  milk  damages  either  through  separate  State  action  or 
through  Federal  action.  However,  in  reviewing  proposed  DOJ  set- 
tlement agreements  in  these  cases,  FNS  has  insisted  that  suspen- 
sion or  debarment  action  not  be  precluded  by  the  agreements.  FNS 
has  also  worked  closely  with  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA) 
on  some  of  their  suspension  actions  under  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Kegulations  (FAR)  against  dairies  involved  in  bid-rigging  on  mili- 
tary as  well  as  school  milk  contracts.  In  these  cases,  1)1  ^A  has  nego- 
tiated administrative  agreements  with  the  firms  to  lilt  suspension 
actions  and,  through  coordination  with  FNS,  safeguards  and  over- 
sight applicable  to  school  milk  contracts  were  included  in  the 
agreements.  As  a  result,  FNS  determined  that  further  action  was 
not  needed  in  those  cases.  FNS  is  reviewing  all  other  cases  to  deter- 
mine the  necessity  for  sus|)ension  and  debarment  action;  determi- 
nations will  consider  |)resent  responsibility  of  the  firms  and  indi- 
viduals involved,  |)r()gram  imf)act,  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Mr.  DiiKHiN.  Why  aren't  more  companies  barred  from  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Bkai,ky.  Under  the  regulations.  Federal  agenci(\s  have  the 
authority  but  are  not  re(juired  to  take  sus|)ension  or  debarment  ac- 
tions. The  regulations  sjH'cify  that  such  actions  are  not  to  be  con- 
sider(Hl  punitive  but  are  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  government  and  the  public.  FNS  will  continue  to  make  de- 
terminations regarding  the  necessity  for  debarment  or  sus|)ension 
action  against  dairies  convicted  of  bid-rigging.  In  making  these  de- 
tertninations,  we  will  consider  only  the  conviction  but  tlie  present 
resp()nsil)ility  of  the  c()m|)anies  and  individuals  involved,  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  a  debarment  or  suspension  action  on  local  program 
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operations,  and  any  other  information  that  may  be  pertinent  to  the 
determination.  FNS  has  taken  positive  actions  to  address  noncom- 
petitive industry  practices  such  as  bid-rigging.  A  number  of  FNS 
sponsored  procurement  workshops  for  State  and  local  agencies 
have  been  held  over  the  past  few  years  which  have  included  train- 
ing on  recognizing  and  dealing  with  noncompetitive  practices.  We 
have  invited  food  and  equipment  vendors  to  these  Workshops  so 
that  they  can  be  an  integral  part  of  the  process.  That  effort  is  con- 
tinuing. We  have  also  negotiated  or  assisted  in  negotiating  admin- 
istrative agreements  to  resolve  suspension  actions.  These  agree- 
ments in  many  instances  can  achieve  the  safeguards  and  the  over- 
sight necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Federal  government 
and  the  public  without  removing  the  firm  from  the  competitive 
marketplace. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Let  me  shift  to  an  area  that  I  know  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  is  very  interested  in,  and  I  am  as  well,  and  that 
is  the  Food  Stamp  program. 

I  have  asked  different  witnesses  before  this  committee  to  kind  of 
step  back  for  a  moment  and  consider  a  very  basic  question. 

Is  the  Food  Stamp  program  the  best  way  to  feed  poor  people  in 
America? 

Mr.  Braley.  I  think  it  has  been  a  very,  very  successful  program 
over  the  years  that  it  has  been  around.  It  strikes  a  balance  be- 
tween making  sure  that  people  get  food  benefits,  earmarking  the 
benefits,  but  still  gives  them  flexibility  to  make  choices  of  the  types 
of  food  as  compared  to  the  forerunner  of  the  program,  a  commodi- 
ty-based program. 

I  think,  in  terms  of  ensuring  that  the  benefits  go  to  people  who 
need  them,  food  stamps  is  the  appropriate  way  to  go.  There  may  be 
some  technological  changes  and  electronic  benefits,  and  so  on,  that 
can  shore  up  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  current  system's  sus- 
ceptibility to  trafficking  and  fraud  and  that  type  of  thing.  But  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  with  that  kind  of  a  technological  change. 

Mr.  Hornsby,  do  you  want  to  comment? 

FOOD  stamp  quality  CONTROL 

Mr.  Hornsby.  Mr.  Durbin,  that  is  a  good  question.  I  have  been 
around  the  program  25  years,  and  it  has  been  in  existence,  as  you 
know,  32  years,  and  I  think  we  can  make  improvements,  and  it  is  a 
constant  effort  to  try  to  make  sure  the  benefits  are  going  to  the 
right  people,  in  the  right  amount,  and  being  spent  properly. 

Before  you  got  here  I  mentioned  that  one  fact  that  always  com- 
forts me  is  that  75  percent  of  all  food  stamps  are  spent  in  super- 
markets, and  through  our  quality  control  program,  states,  with  a 
verification  from  us,  literally  pull  a  representative  sample  of  every 
food  stamp  case  in  the  nation,  and  it  is  thousands  and  thousands  of 
cases,  and  dissect  that  case.  They  determine  how  many  benefits  a 
family  got,  was  it  correct,  did  they  have  money  in  the  bank,  did 
they  have  any  other  thing  which  would  affect  their  benefit  levels. 
We  really  have  a  pretty  good  picture  of  who  is  getting  food  stamps. 
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The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  are  receiving  the  right 
amount  of  benefits,  and  I  think  are  spending  them  correctly. 

But  you  know  with  a  $20  billion  program  it  does  not  take  but  a 
little  bit  of  fraud  or  misappropriation  and  you  have  got  a  big  prob- 
lem. 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL — FOOD  STAMP  WORK 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Well,  it  was  interesting  when  the  Inspector  General 
came  to  testify  and  told  us  that  approximately  half  of  their  people 
were  dedicated  to  the  food  stamp  program.  I  think,  of  the  800  or  so 
employees  at  OIG,  half  of  them  work  full  time  on  food  stamp  fraud. 
And  from  what  he  had  to  say,  they  certainly  can  pay  their  own 
way  by  what  they  discover  in  terms  of  fraudulent  behavior,  not 
only  by  recipients,  but  certainly  by  vendors  as  well. 

The  reason  I  asked  that  threshold  question  was  because  I  really 
think  it  is  time  for  us  to  sit  back  and  ask,  is  this  the  best  way?  If 
we  had  to  reinvent  the  program  with  the  same  goal,  would  we  do  it 
the  same  way? 

Now,  I  know  you  are  experimenting  with  different  ways  to  ap- 
proach this,  electronic  benefit  transfer  is  an  example,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  technology  is  going  to  move  us  forward.  I  now  go  through 
my  supermarket  at  home  and  items  are  rung  using  the  bar  codes. 
The  day  is  coming,  in  fact  in  some  places  it  has  arrived,  where 
when  I  present  my  card  to  pay  for  the  groceries  there  will  be  an 
automatic  record  of  what  I  purchased  and  the  fact  that  I  purchased 
it,  which  will  then  be  sold  to  companies  who  will  send  me  coupons 
to  buy  more. 

If  you  move  to  the  next  generation,  it  is  obvious  that  we  could 
take  this  electronic  benefit  transfer  card  from  a  food  stamp  recipi- 
ent and  match  it  against  what  they  just  purchased  to  make  sure 
they  are  purchasing  what  they  are  supposed  to.  That  may  be  over 
the  horizon,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  far  over  the  horizon. 

In  one  of  the  towns  in  my  State  I  heard  a  story  about  the  food 
stamp  recipient  who  walks  into  the  liquor  store  and  hands  over  his 
or  her  food  stamp  coupon  book  and  is  given  25  cents  on  the  dollar 
in  return.  Then  they  go  and  gamble  in  the  back  of  the  store.  Now,  I 
hope  that  is  a  rare  situation,  if  it  is  true,  and  I  have  been  told  it  is. 
But,  this  sort  of  thing  obviously  does  occur,  and  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  vendors  tend  to  abuse  this  system  too. 

So  we  have  caught  ourselves  in  kind  of  an  administrative  tangle 
here,  in  terms  of  trying  to  feed  poor  people.  This  brings  me  back  to 
the  basic  question.  What  would  be  the  alternative  to  this?  Would  a 
cash  payment  be  more  sensible?  Would  it — even  if  it  were  political- 
ly acceptable,  would  it  be  more  sensible  to  say  we  can  feed  poor 
people  by  handing  them  money,  because  that  is  where  they  are 
going  to  go,  to  buy  food? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  We  have  had  two  pilot  demonstration  projects 
giving  food  stamp  households  cash  in  lieu  of  food  stamps,  one  in 
San  Diego  and  one  in  Alabama,  and  they  worked  pretty  well.  There 
was  good  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Of  course,  the  driv- 
ing concern  is  what  do  they  do  with  their  cash  benefit.  Does  the 
family  benefit?  Do  they  in  fact  purchase  food? 
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There  was  a  drop  in  the  amount  of  nutritional  food  purchased  in 
the  two  experiments.  Now,  we  have  not  gotten  all  of  our  data  in 
yet,  but  that  research  will  be  finished,  I  hope,  very  shortly.  We  are 
anxious  to  see  what  were  the  results  of  giving  people  cash  instead 
of  food  stamps,  and  were  benefits  diverted  to  non-food  purchases. 

I  guess  I  would  like  to  brag  about  the  Food  Stamp  program  a 
little  bit.  I  do  think  it  works  better  than  the  general  public  be- 
lieves. I  really  think  our  checks,  and  what  the  states  do  to  deter- 
mine that  the  right  people  are  getting  the  right  amount  of  food 
stamps  and  are  spending  them  properly  are  basically  working  rea- 
sonably well.  The  program  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  able  to  re- 
spond to  economic  downturn,  take  care  of  people,  and  there  is  a 
better  story  there  than  maybe  we  have  been  able  to  tell. 

The  Inspector  General's  office  and  our  own  investigators  focus 
only  on  the  bad  aspects  of  the  program.  That  is  all  they  see,  and 
there  is  another  side  there.  I  think  the  program  is  working  reason- 
ably well. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may. 

In  connection  with  the  supplementation  today  in  the  food  pro- 
grams, I  think  Puerto  Rico  has  been  a  big  example. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  And  how  well  has  that  worked  or  not  worked? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  As  you  know,  the  Congress  cashed  out  the  Food 
Stamp  program  in  Puerto  Rico  back  in  1982. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  just  advocated  to  send  them  the  money. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Right.  We  gave  them  a  block  grant,  and  they  elect- 
ed to  send  out  checks.  Our  research  shows  that  the  program  works 
reasonably  well.  In  fact,  there  was  an  insignificant  drop  in  nutri- 
tional intake  of  food  among  households  in  Puerto  Rico  when  we 
compared  what  they  were  doing  with  their  money  with  what  they 
were  doing  with  the  food  stamps  previously. 

We  wanted  to  see  if  that  experience  could  be  translated  to  the 
U.S.  and  that  is  why  we  have  engaged  in  these  cash  out  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  also  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  we  were  sup- 
planting their  own  agricultural  system  because  everj^hing  was 
coming  from  the  U.S. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  that  was  really  part  of  the  problem. 

FOOD  STAMP  TRAFFICKING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Skeen. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  your  testimony  that  suggests  that  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  trafficking  in  food  stamps  occurred  in  763  retailer 
investigations,  a  44  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1991,  and  a 
255  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1988. 

Does  this  suggest  that  people  who  are  gaming  the  system  are  get- 
ting more  sophisticated? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  I  think  it  suggests  a  couple  of  things,  Mr.  Durbin. 
One  thing  we  did,  as  a  result  of  this  committee  providing  addition- 
al funds  to  put  into  what  we  call  a  strike  force,  was  to  target  3,000 
retailers  or  vendors  which  had  the  most  indications  that  they  were 
violating  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  We  collect  sales  data  on  all 
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food  stores,  and  we  compare  that  with  how  many  food  stamps  they 
take  in.  Some  stores,  believe  it  or  not,  even  report  more  food 
stamps  than  they  report  sales.  So  that  is  a  pretty  good  indication 
that  there  is  something  going  on.  We  work  very  closely  with  the 
OIG  on  these  investigations. 

I  am  told  that  some  retailers  do  not  report  accurately  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  so  they  are  reluctant  to  tell  us  correct 
sales  information. 

We  called  it  Project  3,000,  and  we  targeted  the  3,000  most  likely 
violators,  along  with  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  and  went 
after  them. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  percentage  would  that  3,000  be  of  the  total 
number  of  vendors? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  We  have  about  210,000  stores  in  the  program,  so 
that  would  be 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  One  and  a  half  percent. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  one  and  a  half  percent,  right. 

We  went  after  those  stores,  and  I  think  the  results  you  cited 
were  as  a  result  of  this  committee  giving  us  some  funding  so  we 
could  really  intensify  our  efforts  to  get  the  people  out  of  the  pro- 
gram who  had  been  violating  it.  We  were  real  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults, but  we  were  kind  of  like  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel.  We  were 
going  after  the  people  who  we  had  not  had  the  resources,  nor  had 
OIG,  to  really  get  out  and  make  a  great  effort. 

We  also  refocused  on  trafficking,  and  I  am  told,  I  do  not  know, 
that  perhaps  when  there  are  bad  economic  times  there  is  more 
pressure  on  families  to  convert  benefits  to  cash.  If  they  are  dis- 
counting food  stamps  in  certain  food  stores,  then  we  go  in  and  in- 
vestigate, and  use  investigative  aides,  and  we  can  pretty  much  tell 
what  is  going  on  in  a  store. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  of  those  3,000  vendors  were  debarred  or 
suspended  from  participating  in  the  program? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  I  will  have  to  get  back  to  you  with  those  figures.  It 
was  several  hundred,  and  some  of  them  are  still  in  process.  If  I  can, 
I  will  submit  for  the  record  the  results  of  all  3,000  of  those  investi- 
gations. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Action  on  this  project  began  during  Fiscal  Year  1992,  and  the  final  Compliance 
Branch  investigations  will  conclude  by  the  end  of  April  1993.  The  project  involved 
approximately  3,000  stores  whose  annual  redemptions  exceeded  the  amount  of 
annual  food  sales  that  had  been  reported  by  the  firms.  In  many  cases,  the  food  sales 
data  in  the  Agency's  data  base  was  not  current. 

Project  3,000  relied  upon  the  verification  of  food  sales  data  as  well  as  investigative 
activity.  For  instance,  when  the  food  sales  update  was  conducted  by  the  Agency,  the 
decision  was  made  not  to  investigate  approximately  1,400  stores  on  the  list  £is  a 
result  of  receiving  updated  sales  information  which  indicated  no  compliance  prob- 
lem at  these  firms.  The  food  sales  update  also  showed  that  an  additional  208  stores 
no  longer  existed. 

Approximately  1,400  firms  on  the  list  were  investigated  or,  in  some  cases,  are  still 
in  the  process  of  being  investigated.  Of  that  number,  251  had  been  investigated  by 
Compliance  Branch  prior  to  distribution  of  the  Project  3,000  print-out.  Eighty-two 
stores  were  sent  to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  investigation. 

At  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1992,  when  the  latest  status  report  was  prepared  on 
Project  3,000,  Compliance  Branch  had  completed  investigations  of  690  stores  from 
the  printout.  Three  hundred  fifty-one  cases  (51%)  disclosed  violations  while  339 
(49%)  were  negative,  in  that  no  program  violations  occurred.  One  hundred  fifty- 
seven  of  the  positive  cases  (44.7%)  included  evidence  of  trafficking  (the  exchange  of 
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food  stamps  for  cash),  which  is  a  higher  percentage  of  trafficking  cases  than  Compli- 
ance Branch  had  on  investigations  derived  from  other  sources  during  Fiscal  Year 
1992. 

Actions  are  proceeding  to  remove  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program  all  of  those  firms 
found  trafficking  and  those  firms  in  which  the  investigation  disclosed  other  viola- 
tions severe  enough  to  result  in  disqualification. 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Now,  a  lot  of  the  3,000  we  targeted  we  did  not 
need  to  investigate.  We  had  bad  sales  information.  When  we  re- 
viewed updated  sales  information  it  appeared  reasonable  and  we 
did  not  have  any  indication  that  they  were  violating  program  rules. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Are  recipients  guilty  of  fraudulent  behavior  treated 
the  same  as  vendors  guilty  of  fraudulent  behavior  when  it  comes  to 
suspension  or  debarment? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  From  the  federal  level,  we  have  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  authorizing  retail  food  stores  to  accept  food  stamps,  and  we 
focus  a  lot  of  our  investigative  resources  on  the  retailers. 

Now,  we,  through  state  human  service  agencies,  ask  our  state 
counterparts  to  certify  households  for  food  stamps,  issue  food 
stamps  to  them  properly,  and  take  responsibility  for  investigating 
recipient  fraud.  We  did  have  a  lot  of  success  last  year  with  investi- 
gations of  recipients  and  debarment  or  suspension  of  people  who 
were  found  to  be  violating  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  But  are  they  treated  the  same?  Is  a  recipient  more 
likely  to  be  disqualified  from  the  program  than  a  vendor  if  both 
are  guilty  of  fraudulent  behavior? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Well,  an  individual  recipient  will  be  disqualified  if 
they  misreport  their  income,  that  is  to  say  if  they  lie,  and  we  get  a 
fraud  conviction  against  the  individual.  However,  the  states  will 
not  disqualify  the  whole  household.  So  I  guess  recipients  are  prob- 
ably not  treated  quite  as  harshly  as  the  retailers. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Excuse  me,  did  you  say  they  are  not  treated  as 
harshly? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Probably  not,  no,  sir,  and  I  am  speaking  collective- 
ly nationally. 

Mr.  Braley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  interesting  example  of 
how  an  EBT  arrangement  helped  us  with  regard  to  retailer  fraud 
as  well  as  participant  fraud.  We  had  a  case  that  we  worked  on  with 
the  Inspector  General  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the 
original  EBT  site,  where  people  were  coming  in  with  an  EBT  card 
and  the  store  was  giving  people  cash  back  at  a  discounted  rate,  and 
then  running  the  card  through  the  machine. 

As  a  result  of  the  EBT  technology  we  knew  what  transactions 
were  being  made.  The  place  was  staked  out.  People  came  out,  and 
you  could  tell  they  were  not  carrying  $400  worth  of  groceries,  and 
yet  the  computer  told  us  that  the  transaction  had  occurred  at  that 
point.  We  took  action  against  the  retailer  at  the  federal  level,  and 
the  state  went  ahead  and  took  action  against  about  200  food  stamp 
participants  who  had  committed  fraud  in  that  manner.  The  com- 
puter system  gave  us  the  kind  of  record  you  would  need  to  be  able 
to  show  that  the  fraud  had  actually  occurred  and  tied  the  fraudu- 
lent transactions  back  to  the  actual  participant. 

EBT  is  not  foolproof,  but  you  have  got  a  lot  better  tools  to  go 
after  both  retailers  and  individuals  who  abuse  the  system. 
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Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Mr.  Durbin,  I  have  got  my  statements  available 
and  I  will  submit  this  to  you  for  the  record.  In  fiscal  1992,  state 
agencies  conducted  over  430,000  recipient  fraud  investigations,  and 
they  conducted  17,000  prosecutions  and  a  number  of  administrative 
disqualification  hearings.  We  have  seen  a  dramatic  rise  in  state 
recipient  investigations.  In  1981,  30,000  investigations  to  430,000 
investigations  in  fiscal  1992,  and  we  believe  the  result  of  the  en- 
hanced funding  contributed  to  that  rise.  The  Department  will  pay  75 
percent  of  state  and  local  cost  of  investigating  and  prosecuting  fraud 
cases  and  claims  collection  activities.  So  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
impressive  number  of  cases,  although  I  think  we  could  do  a  lot  better 
with  it. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Can  you  tell  me  about  a  specific  case  I  read  where 
someone  accumulated  $30,000  worth  of  food  stamp  coupons  and 
tried  to  buy  a  house  with  them? 

Mr.  HoRNSBY.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  was  an  Office  of  Inspector 
General  case.  It  is  a  New  Jersey  case  and  it  is  several  years  old.  I 
do  not  know  the  specifics  about  the  case.  We  can  get  that  informa- 
tion and  submit  it  to  you.  But  I  think  in  the  course  of  dealing  with 
a  retailer  they  found  out  he  also  had  a  real  estate  license  and 
somebody  asked  could  we  buy  a  house  if  we  get  enough  food 
stamps,  and  he  said,  well,  sure.  That  was  the  case,  but  that  is  not 
the  norm.  Most  households  do  not  accumulate  $30,000  worth  of 
food  stamps.  I  will  provide  some  additional  information  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

In  February  1991,  a  Camden,  New  Jersey  authorized  retailer,  who  also  worked  as 
a  real  estate  broker,  sold  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG)  agent  a  house  in 
Camden  in  exchange  for  $30,000  in  food  stamps.  The  grocer  initially  purchased  food 
stamps  for  cash  at  his  store  from  the  agent.  On  a  subsequent  transaction,  through 
his  realty  connection,  he  offered  to  sell  the  agent  a  house  for  food  stamps.  After 
consultation  with  the  Justice  Department,  OIG  proceeded  with  the  transaction. 

The  agent  gave  the  subject  a  downpayment  of  $1,000  in  food  stamps  and  later 
gave  him  the  remaining  $29,000  in  food  stamps,  at  which  time  the  subject  gave  the 
agent  the  keys  to  the  house  and  told  him  where  to  pick  up  the  deed.  The  subject 
was  arrested,  pled  guilty  at  trial,  and  was  sentenced  to  8  months  in  prison.  He  is 
currently  incarcerated. 

SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Durbin.  Under  the  school  breakfast  program  there  are  two 
reimbursement  rates  for  reduced  and  free  meals  served,  regular 
and  severe.  As  I  understand  it,  the  difference  is  for  schools  that 
served  40  percent  or  more  of  their  lunches  free  or  at  a  reduced  price 
during  the  second  preceding  school  year.  In  school  year  1991-92 
these  rates  were  92.75  cents  for  regular  meals  and  62.75  cents  for 
regular  reduced  meals  compared  to  110.25  cents  for  severe  need 
free  meals  and  80.25  cents  for  severe  need  reduced  meals.  What  are 
these  rates  for  school  year  1992-93? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  rates  for  School  Year  1992-93  are  94.5  cents  for 
regular  free  and  64.5  cents  for  regular  reduced  price  breakfasts  as 
compared  with  112.25  cents  for  severe  need  free  and  82.25  cents  for 
severe  need  reduced  price  breakfasts. 


1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

80,538 

86,628 

94,036 

97,795 

102,365 

222,285 

225,128 

227,481 

237,067 

256,805 

309,237 

313,837 

348,853 

394,510 

446,097 

531,522 

538,965 

576,334 

631,577 

702,902 

14,821 

15,982 

18,474 

21,473 

21,418 

15,713 

16,883 

18,681 

21,365 

22,232 

30,534 

32,865 

37,155 

42,838 

43,650 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  five-year  table  showing  the  number  of 
meals  that  were  reimbursed  for  each  category  as  well  as  the 
number  of  full  price  breakfasts  served. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  will  provide  the  information  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM  MEALS  SERVED  BY  CATEGORY 

[Thousand  Meals] 

Fiscal  Year- 


Paid 

Free-Reg 

Free-Sn 

Sub  Free 

Red-Reg 

Red-Sn 

Sub  Reduced 

Total 642,595         658,458         707,525         772,210         848,917 


SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  REVIEWS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  During  the  summer  of  1992  you  had  planned  to 
review  all  private  nonprofit  sponsors  as  well  as  public  sponsors  par- 
ticipating in  the  summer  food  service  program.  Did  you  achieve 
this  goal?  What  were  your  findings  and  recommendations? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  Fiscal  Year  1992  the  Agency  achieved  its  goal  of 
reviewing  all  the  private  nonprofit  sponsors  participating  in  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program.  Review  of  public  sponsors  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  participating  State  agencies  except  in  those  States 
where  the  program  is  administered  directly  by  an  FNS  regional 
office. 

We  are  currently  in  the  process  of  analyzing  data  collected 
during  the  1992  reviews  of  all  private  non-profit  sponsors.  We  will 
make  our  findings  and  recommendations  available  upon  completion 
of  our  analysis. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  sponsors  and  sites  are  there  participat- 
ing in  the  summer  food  service  program? 

Mr.  Braley.  For  the  month  of  July  1992,  there  were  2,487  spon- 
sors and  22,771  sites  participating  in  the  Summer  Food  Service 
Program. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  was  the  funding  levels  in  both  dollars  and 
staff  that  were  used  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  do  these  reviews  and 
what  are  your  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1993? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  funding  level  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  for  reviews  of 
all  Summer  Food  Service  Program  private  nonprofit  sponsors  was 
$908,000.  Fifteen  staff  years  were  devoted  to  the  effort.  We  expect 
the  1993  level  to  be  $1,078,000  and  15  staff  years. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Do  you  perform  an  annual  review  of  these  oper- 
ations? 

Mr.  Braley.  As  in  1992,  the  Agency's  1993  goal  is  to  review  all 
private  non-profit  sponsors.  In  those  States  where  the  Summer 
Food  Service  Program  is  administered  by  our  Regional  Offices,  re- 
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views  will  be  conducted  of  all  new  and  second  year  public  sponsors, 
and  all  or  a  sample  of  public  sponsors  that  have  been  in  the  pro- 
gram more  than  2  years.  States  are  required  to  conduct  reviews  of 
new  sponsors  that  administer  more  than  10  sites.  In  addition, 
States  conduct  reviews  of  a  portion  of  public  sponsors  that  have 
been  in  the  program  two  or  more  years.  In  order  to  eliminate  du- 
plication of  effort,  reviews  conducted  by  FNS  count  toward  State 
review  requirements. 

COORDINATED  REVIEW  EFFORT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Coordinated  Review  Effort  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  review  and  monitoring  of  the  administration 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  program  by  both  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  State  agencies  administering  the  program.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  FNS  conducts  management  evaluations  of  each  State 
agency  that  is  responsible  for  administering  the  program  including 
a  review  of  the  States'  compliance  with  monitoring  requirements. 
Although  you  conduct  some  administrative  reviews  of  school  food 
authority  operations  as  part  of  your  management  reviews,  this  part 
of  the  coordinated  effort  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  agency. 
The  State  agency  is  required  to  conduct  an  administrative  review 
of  each  school  food  authority  at  least  once  during  a  four  year  cycle. 
How  do  you  see  this  effort — is  it  achieving  the  goals  it  intended; 
what  are  its  strong  points  as  well  as  its  weak  points;  are  any 
changes  needed  in  the  way  it's  being  carried  out;  are  States  in  com- 
pliance; is  a  review  once  every  four  years  enough? 

Mr.  Braley.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Coordinated  Review  Effort,  CRE.  An  interim  rule 
published  on  August  26,  1992,  authorized  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service,  FNS,  to  approve  a  State  agency's  request  to  delay  imple- 
mentation of  CRE  from  July  1,  1992  to  January  1,  1993.  In  these 
early  stages  of  implementation,  FNS  is  closely  monitoring  the 
system  by  conducting  management  evaluations,  evaluating  local 
programs  through  observation  of  State  agency  reviews,  assisting 
State  agencies  in  local  level  reviews,  and  conducting  reviews  inde- 
pendently. As  information  obtained  from  these  activities  becomes 
available,  FNS  will  evaluate  the  system  and  identify  modifications 
which  may  be  needed  to  improve  its  effectiveness. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  this  system,  approximately  8,000 
schools  and  5,000  school  food  authorities  will  be  reviewed  in  each  of 
the  four  years  in  the  review  cycle.  The  overclaims  as  a  result  of 
these  reviews  will  reflect  the  success  and  popularity  of  our  inten- 
sive training  and  technical  assistance  effort  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  intent  of  Coordinated  Review  is  not  to  increase  collections,  but 
to  increase  the  accuracy  of  claims  and  to  respond  quickly  and  effec- 
tively in  these  cases  where  problems  are  identified. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  do  the  States  and  the  school  food  authorities 
view  this  effort?  What  feedback  have  you  had  from  them? 

Mr.  Braley.  Although  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  is  aware 
that  there  is  criticism  of  the  CRE  at  both  the  State  and  school  food 
authority  levels,  State  and  local  officials  have  also  informed  FNS 
that  the  system  is  having  a  positive  effect.  The  use  of  a  standard- 
ized form,  developed  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  officials, 
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has  enabled  reviewers  to  evaluate  program  operations  on  a  consist- 
ent basis  and  target  needed  corrective  action.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  CRE  procedures  have  identified  problems  previously 
undetected.  New  and  ongoing  concerns  regarding  CRE  are  continu- 
ing to  be  addressed.  For  example,  we  are  currently  negotiating  a 
contract  to  develop  software  which  will  streamline  the  review  proc- 
ess as  well  as  reduce  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  complete  the 
review.  In  addition,  FNS  is  considering  a  regulation  which  would 
provide  significant  relief  to  State  agencies  in  the  review  of  free  and 
reduced  price  meal  applications. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  School  food  authorities  have  complained  for  a 
number  of  years  that  the  paperwork  required  to  operate  child  nu- 
trition programs  is  too  cumbersome  and  resource  intensive.  Has 
this  initiative  alleviated  some  of  these  reporting  requirements? 

Mr.  Braley.  Since  the  Coordinated  Review  Effort  is  a  system  for 
State  agencies  to  follow  in  conducting  administrative  reviews,  it 
has  no  direct  effect  on  reporting  or  recordkeeping  at  the  local  level. 
States  review  records  maintained  at  the  schools  to  ensure  that  eli- 
gibility for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  is  properly  documented, 
that  counting  of  meals  and  consolidation  of  claims  are  correct  and 
that  meals  served  to  children  contain  the  components  and  quanti- 
ties established  for  the  program.  States  also  rely  on  observation  of 
the  meal  service  to  assess  the  school's  operation  of  the  program. 
None  of  these  activities  add  any  paperwork  at  the  local  level. 

The  Department  has  undertaken  a  number  of  initiatives  to 
reduce  the  paperwork  burden  on  local  schools.  We  have  implement- 
ed Direct  Certification,  under  which  schools  may  certify  children 
for  free  meals  based  on  direct  contact  with  Food  Stamp  or  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  offices.  This  system  reduces  the 
number  of  actual  applications  handled,  resulting  in  a  substantial 
decrease  in  workload  at  the  local  level.  Moreover,  the  agreements 
between  school  food  authorities  and  State  agencies  to  operate  the 
programs  are  now  permanent  and  need  to  be  updated  only  when 
changes  occur,  rather  than  annually  as  was  formerly  the  case.  We 
have  also  authorized  a  number  of  demonstration  projects  to  test  al- 
ternatives to  the  current  requirements  for  eligibility  determina- 
tions and  meal  counting  and  claiming.  We  will  be  reviewing  the  re- 
sults of  these  tests  to  determine  if  broad  changes  to  current  proce- 
dures would  be  feasible.  We  continue  to  look  for  ideas  to  reduce  the 
paperwork,  and  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Congress 
to  improve  these  programs. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much,  in  both  dollars  and  staff,  did  you  devote 
to  this  effort  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  what  are  your  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1993? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  funding  level  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Coordinated  Review  Effort  and  closeout  of  Federal 
Review  was  $4.1  million.  Sixty-two  staff  years  were  devoted  to 
these  efforts.  About  one-half  of  the  staff  and  associated  dollars  are 
devoted  to  training  and  technical  assistance  efforts,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  devoted  to  actual  review  activities.  We  expect  the  1993 
levels  to  be  $4.2  million  and  62  staff  years. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  of  State  Administrative  Expense  funds 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1992  did  States  use  towards  this  effort 
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and  how  much  do  they  plan  to  use  in  fiscal  year  1993?  Also,  do 
they  contribute  any  State  funding  to  this  effort?  If  so,  how  much? 

Mr.  Braley.  States  are  provided  $4  million  specifically  for  this 
effort  through  the  State  Administrative  Expense  (SAE)  funds  allo- 
cation formula,  and  can  also  spend  other  SAE  funds  for  reviews. 
States  are  not  required  to  report  their  costs  for  the  Coordinated 
Review  Effort.  Therefore,  no  information  is  available  on  how  much 
of  the  State  Administrative  Expense  funds  or  State  contributions 
were  used  to  support  this  effort. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Required  implementation  of  the  Coordinated 
Review  Effort  for  all  States  was  July  1,  1992.  Are  all  States  now 
operating  this  system? 

Mr.  Braley.  An  interim  rule  published  on  August  26,  1992,  au- 
thorized the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  to  approve  a  State  agen- 
cy's request  to  delay  implementation  of  the  CRE  from  July  1,  1992 
to  January  1,  1993.  Forty  States  implemented  CRE  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1993  with  the  remaining  States  beginning  the  4-year  cycle  of 
reviews  on  January  1,  1993.  Although  some  States  will  not  conduct 
any  CRE  reviews  during  the  current  school  year,  the  CRE  system 
only  requires  that  all  reviews  be  completed  within  a  4-year  cycle. 

DIETARY  GUIDEUNES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Preliminary  results  of  a  study  being  conducted  by 
USDA  shows  that  although  schools  are  making  progress  in  improv- 
ing the  fat  and  salt  content  of  lunches,  much  improvement  still 
needs  to  be  done.  In  the  1993  appropriation  for  Child  Nutrition 
Programs  we  provided  $2,000,000  for  dietary  guidelines  to  develop 
new  meal  patterns  and  nutrition  education  materials  for  all  child 
nutrition  programs.  Tell  us  specifically  how  this  money  is  being 
used? 

Mr.  Braley.  FNS  distributed  over  250,000  copies  of  "Nutrition 
Guidance  for  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs",  to  schools  and  child 
care  institutions  participating  in  FNS  programs.  The  publication 
was  jointly  developed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  it 
will  be  translated  into  Spanish  and  printed  for  dissemination  this 
Fall.  This  publication,  based  on  the  1990  revision  of  the  "Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans"  gives  guidance  to  those  responsible  for 
preparing  meals  for  children  participating  in  the  Child  Nutrition 
Programs. 

An  interagency  agreement  for  recipe  file  development  and  stand- 
ardization is  being  negotiated  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  recipe  file  will  consist  of  more  than  50  recipes.  These  recipes 
are  chosen  to  encourage  a  diet  with  a  wide  variety  of  foods  that  are 
low  in  total  and  saturated  fats  and  cholesterol  and  includes  new 
foods  in  the  vegetables,  fruits  and  grains,  dairy  products,  and  meat 
meal  alternates.  A  second  phase  to  the  project  will  consist  of  print- 
ing and  disseminating  the  recipe  file  to  all  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams. A  merchandizing  and  training  component  will  be  developed 
to  introduce  the  new  foods  and  train  school  food  service  workers  in 
preparation  techniques.  A  similar  series  of  activities  related  to  rec- 
ipes for  child  care  centers  participating  in  the  Child  and  Adult 
Care  Food  Program  will  be  initiated. 
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An  alternative  method  to  the  current  meal  pattern  for  imple- 
menting the  Dietary  Guidelines  is  being  introduced  by  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service.  This  method,  called  Nutrient  Standard 
Menu  Planning,  would  require  that  school  meals  meet  a  specific  nu- 
tritional standard  rather  than  a  food-based  meal  pattern.  A  nation- 
al demonstration  project  will  be  initiated  and  FNS  will  soon  issue 
an  announcement  inviting  school  districts  to  apply  to  participate  in 
the  project.  Training  materials  are  currently  being  developed  and 
will  be  printed  for  distribution  to  schools  participating  in  the  dem- 
onstration. Workshops  will  be  conducted  at  the  national,  regional 
and  local  level  to  implement  the  training  and  the  demonstration. 

Food  Service  workers  use  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's "Food  Buying  Guide  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs"  as  a 
resource  for  food  procurement  and  quantity  requirements.  The 
Food  Buying  Guide  will  be  revised  to  include  new  foods  and  cur- 
rent yields  in  an  effort  to  encourage  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of 
foods. 

Current  efforts  are  underway  to  revise  the  School  Lunch  meal 
pattern  to  reflect  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  and  the 
1989  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances.  These  new  meal  patterns 
will  be  followed  with  a  new  "Menu  Planning  Guide  for  School  Food 
Service"  that  will  address  the  five  methods  needed  to  fully  imple- 
ment the  Dietary  Guidelines,  namely  menu  modification,  procure- 
ment specifications,  recipe  modifications,  preparation  techniques 
and  education.  A  breakout  of  the  $2  million  for  dietary  guidelines 
will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Reprint  current  "Food  Buying  Guide"  while  developing  and  distributing 
new  FBG  (contract) $350,000 

Develop  and  publish  new  School  Lunch  and  Child  Care  recipes  and  train 

local  staffs  to  use  them 720,000 

Design  training  program  and  train  school  food  service  personnel  partici- 
pating in  national  Nutrient  Standard  Menu  Planning  Demonstration 
Project  (contract) 470,000 

Revise  print  and  distribute  new  "Menu  Planning  Guide  for  School  Food 
Service"  (contract) 347,500 

Translate,  print  and  distribute  Spanish  version  of  "Nutrition  Guidance 

for  Child  Nutrition"  Programs  (contract) 112,500 

Total 2,000,000 

LOW-FAT  BEEF  PATTIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  It's  a  challenge  to  develop  foods  that  are  both  nutri- 
tious and  something  kids  will  eat.  USDA  has  been  working  on  de- 
veloping low-fat  beef  patties.  Specifications  have  been  written  for 
two  low-fat  beef  patties  purchased  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
One  formulation  is  beef  mixed  with  oat  bran  and  oat  fiber  and  the 
other  is  beef  mixed  with  carrageenan,  a  seaweed  extract.  Have 
these  low-fat  beef  patties  been  purchased  for  the  1993  School  Year? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  purchased  171 
truckloads,  totalling  6,771,400  pounds,  of  low-fat  beef  patties  for  use 
in  the  School  Lunch  Program  during  the  1993  School  Year. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Include  for  the  record  a  table  showing  the  amount 
of  regular  beef  patties  and  low-fat  beef  patties  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  school  lunch  program  for  school  year  1991-92  and 
school  year  1992-93? 
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Mr.  Braley.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  a  table  showing  the 
amount  of  100%  regular  beef  patties  with  vegetable  protein  prod- 
uct (VPP)  and  low-fat  beef  patties  purchased  and  distributed  in  the 
school  lunch  program  for  school  year  1991-92  and  school  year 
1992-93  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

BEEF  PAHIES  DELIVERED  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  1992  AND  1993 


SY  1992  deliveries 


Commodities 


Pounds 


Dollars 


SY  1993  deliveries 


Pounds 


Dollars 


Beef  patties  100% 9,228,528       $12,671,407  9,187,200       $12,359,985 

Beef  patties,  vegetable  protein  products 22,048,452        25,049,082        20,869,200        23,310,992 

Beef  patties  lean 3,737,880  6,628,768  6,771,600        10,737,072 


100%  Beef  Patties  average  19-20%  fat  and  have  no  additives. 

Patties  VPP  average  18-19%  fat.  They  are  made  with  at  least  80%  beef  and  no 
more  than  20%  hydrated  soy  protein  product. 

Patties  low-fat  average  less  than  10%  fat.  They  are  made  with  90%  beef  and  a 
formula  of  either  oat  bran  products  and  seasoning  or  carrageenan  (seaweed)  and 
seasoning. 

ALTERNATIVE  MEAL  COUNTING  AND  CLAIMING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  currently  have  11  pilot  projects  underway 
around  the  country  that  are  testing  the  feasibility  of  alternatives 
to  meal  counting  and  claiming  procedures.  Please  bring  us  up  to 
date  on  each  of  these  projects.  Also,  if  any  new  projects  have,  de- 
scribe them  for  us. 

Mr.  Braley.  There  are  3  types  of  pilot  projects  operating  in  10 
sites:  (1)  tests  of  extended  application  intervals;  (2)  tests  of  provid- 
ing meals  at  no  charge  to  all  students;  and  (3)  tests  of  direct  certifi- 
cation. We  originally  accepted  12  sites  into  the  pilot  program  but 
two  have  left  the  demonstration. 

San  Bernadino,  California  and  Springfield,  Oregon,  are  testing 
extended  application  intervals.  In  these  sites,  applications  for  free 
or  reduced  price  meals  are  valid  for  two  or  three  years  instead  of 
the  current  regulatory  limit  of  one  year. 

Salinas,  California;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  National  City, 
California;  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey;  and  Terrell  County,  Georgia, 
are  testing  universal  free  programs — that  is,  they  serve  meals  at  no 
charge  to  all  students  and  receive  free  or  reduced  price  Federal  re- 
imbursement rates  based  on  the  numbers  of  children  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced  price  meals.  Each  of  these  sites  has  used  a  different 
method  to  determine  what  percentage  of  their  students  qualify  for 
free  and  reduced  price  meals.  Although  they  serve  meals  at  no 
charge  to  all  students,  they  prepare  claims  for  reimbursement 
based  on  the  free  and  reduced  price  percentages. 

Columbus,  Ohio;  Lowell,  Massachusetts;  and  the  State  of  Maine 
are  testing  direct  certification.  In  these  sites,  the  local  or  State 
agency  personnel  have  coordinated  with  Food  Stamp  or  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  offices  for  documenta- 
tion that  children  are  members  of  food  stamp  households  or  AFDC 
assistance  units.  These  children  are  automatically  eligible  for  free 
meals  or  free  milk  and  need  not  fill  out  applications. 
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An  interim  report  based  on  preliminary  data  from  all  sites  is 
currently  being  prepared.  We  are  scheduled  to  report  to  Congress 
on  July  1. 

PROCESSED  COMMODITY  INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mrs.  Nelsen  testified  at  last  year's  hearings  that  the 
Processed  Commodities  Inventory  Management  System  designed  to 
streamline  and  improve  the  flow  of  commodities  to  schools  and 
summer  food  service  programs  will  be  fully  operational  for  school 
and  fiscal  year  1993.  Is  this  the  case? 

Mr.  Braley.  Yes.  Processed  Commodities  Inventory  Management 
System,  PCIMS,  became  operational  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  AMS,  last  year  and  in  January  1992  at  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  ASCS.  PCIMS  became  oper- 
ational in  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  in  April  1992  and  is  sup- 
porting the  flow  of  commodities  to  schools  and  summer  food  serv- 
ices programs  as  well  as  to  our  other  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams. PCIMS  is  a  more  automated  system  than  the  collection  of 
systems  which  it  replaced.  As  a  result,  data  entry  time  has  been 
significantly  reduced  by  eliminating  the  need  to  re-key  large  vol- 
umes of  data.  The  benefits  of  PCIMS  include  more  accurate,  con- 
sistent and  timely  information,  better  analysis  of  purchase  alterna- 
tives, and  an  ability  to  determine  the  status  of  an  order  and  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  recipient  needs. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Describe  for  the  Committee  how  this  system  oper- 
ates. 

Mr.  Braley.  Acquiring  commodities  for  the  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams is  a  joint  effort  by  the  AMS,  ASCS  and  the  FNS.  Initially,  FNS 
receives  notification  from  AMS  and  the  ASCS  provides  FNS  with  in- 
formation on  the  availability  of  various  commodities.  FNS  uses 
PCIMS  and  the  list  of  commodities  provided  by  AMS  and  ASCS  to 
survey  State  Distributing  Agencies  on  commodities  needed  for  their 
programs.  FNS  then  compiles  the  orders  from  the  State  distribut- 
ing agencies,  and  provides  delivery  orders  to  AMS  and  ASCS  using 
the  PCIMS  system.  AMS  and  ASCS  procure  the  commodities, 
through  PCIMS,  based  on  FNS  program  needs.  ASCS  and  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  provide  grading  and  inspection  services  to 
ensure  contract  compliance.  ASCS,  in  addition  to  procuring  certain 
commodities,  coordinates  all  warehousing  and  shipping  of  commod- 
ity products  as  well  as  all  payments  to  vendors.  Most  of  these 
transactions,  including  the  accounting  functions,  take  place 
through  the  PCIMS  system. 

The  next  step  towards  fully  integrating  acquisition  operations 
will  be  to  acquire  data  connections  for  communication  with  the 
States,  shipping  contractors  and  warehouse  companies  through 
PCIMS. 

HOMELESS  CHILDREN  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Public  Law  101-147  authorized  the  Child  Nutrition 
Demonstration  Project  for  Homeless  Children.  According  to  your 
statement,  you  now  have  33  participating  sponsors  serving  56 
homeless  shelters.  How  many  sponsors  and/or  participants  are  au- 
thorized to  partake  in  these  demonstration  projects? 
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Mr.  Braley.  Public  Law  101-147  does  not  specify  the  number  of 
sponsors  which  may  be  authorized  to  participate  in  the  demonstra- 
tion project.  Instead,  the  number  of  the  demonstration  project 
sponsors  authorized  to  participate  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing made  available  for  the  demonstration. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Do  you  plan  to  expand  this  project  in  fiscal  year 
1993  or  1994? 

Mr.  Braley.  We  have  announced  the  availability  of  the  demon- 
stration to  new  sponsors  for  participation  and  have  established  no 
deadline  for  receiving  applications.  We  continue  to  accept  and 
review  applications  as  received.  Provided  that  there  is  not  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  number  or  size  of  sponsors  applying,  we  anticipate 
being  able  to  approve  all  eligible  applicants  for  participation  in 
Fiscal  Year  1993. 

Further  expansion  of  the  project  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  is  contin- 
gent on  the  number  of  sponsors  participating  in  the  demonstration 
at  the  end  of  Fiscal  year  1993  and  on  the  amount  of  funds  available 
from  recovered  State  Administrative  Expense  funds. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  is  authorized  for  these  projects  and  how 
much  is  currently  being  spent? 

Mr.  Braley.  Public  Law  101-147  authorized  $50,000  to  be  made 
available  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  to  begin  the  Child  Nutrition  Home- 
less Demonstration  project.  It  authorized  $350,000  to  expand  and 
carry  out  the  project  in  each  of  the  Fiscal  Years  1991  through  1994, 
in  addition  to  any  amounts  made  available  by  the  return  of  un- 
spent State  Administrative  Expense  (SAE)  funds.  Public  Law  102- 
342  increased  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  authorization  to  $650,000  and 
the  Fiscal  Year  1994  authorization  to  $800,000. 

Public  Law  102-512  required  that  the  Department  estimate  the 
amount  of  recoveries  to  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  make 
the  amount  available  for  the  project.  This  year,  the  Department  es- 
timates that  $1.5  million  will  be  returned.  It  further  specified  that 
not  less  than  $1  million  and  not  more  than  $4  million  in  SAE 
Funds  be  used  for  the  project  in  each  of  Fiscal  Years  1993  and 
1994. 

We  expect  to  provide  $1,350,000  in  reimbursement  to  sponsors 
currently  participating  in  the  demonstration  in  Fiscal  Year  1993. 
We  anticipate  providing  an  additional  $300,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1993 
in  reimbursement  to  sponsors  which  will  begin  participation  in  the 
project  sometime  during  Fiscal  Year  1993;  for  a  total  expenditure 
of  $1,650,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Where  is  the  funding  to  operate  this  program 
coming  from? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  $650,000  was  appropriated  and 
$800,000  is  authorized  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  to  operate  the  demon- 
stration program.  With  the  passage  of  Public  Law  102-512,  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  was  granted  the  authority  to  allocate 
up  to  $4  million  for  this  program. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Do  you  plan  to  request  additional  funding  for  this 
project  in  fiscal  year  1994? 

Mr.  Braley.  Two  types  of  funding  will  be  available  in  Fiscal 
Year  1994  for  the  demonstration  projects:  $800,000  and  the  Depart- 
ment's estimate  of  funds  to  be  recovered  or  $1  million,  whichever  is 
greater.  The  funds  will  be  made  available  from  a  combination  of 
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carryover  and  other  funds  "that  have  not  been  otherwise  allocated 
to  the  States." 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  have  your  evaluations  of  the  project  shown  to 
date? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Agency  conducted  a  study  of  the  homeless  shel- 
ter demonstration  in  four  shelters  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
The  evaluation  covered  the  period  of  May  1990  through  March 
1991.  During  this  11-month  period,  the  participating  shelters  served 
about  65  children  on  a  daily  basis.  All  shelters  provided  meals  to 
residents  prior  to  the  demonstration.  However,  the  demonstration 
enhanced  the  quality  of  meals  served  to  children  under  the  age  of 
6 — by  providing  more  fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  and  full  strength 
juice — and  freed  up  resources  so  that  the  nutritional  value  of  meals 
for  older  children  and  adults  could  be  improved.  A  second  report 
summarizing  the  demonstration  in  a  larger  number  of  shelters  is 
currently  in  Agency  clearance.  We  expect  to  release  this  report 
later  this  spring. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the  authorizing  committee 
passed  a  bill  earmarking  additional  funds  for  the  project.  Would 
you  describe  the  details  of  this  bill  and  how  it  affects  ongoing  child 
nutrition  programs? 

Mr.  Braley.  Public  Law  102-512  requires  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  to  allocate  $1  million  or  more  for  the  demonstration  early 
in  the  fiscal  year  based  on  the  amount  of  State  Administrative  Ex- 
pense funds  anticipated  to  be  recovered  from  the  States  later  in  the 
fiscal  year. 

To  the  extent  that  funds  are  used  for  purposes  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, there  are  less  funds  available  to  allocate  to  the  States  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs.  Such  funds  are  used 
for  special  State  initiatives. 

demonstrations,  studies  and  reports 

Mr.  Durbin.  In  last  year's  hearing  record  you  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  a  list  of  all  demonstrations,  studies,  and  reports  man- 
dated by  P.L.  101-147,  as  well  as  the  results  of  those  that  were  com- 
pleted. Please  update  the  list  for  us. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  will  include  for  the  record  an  update  for  these 
demonstrations,  studies,  and  reports. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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DwKonstrationa,  Studias  and  Raporta  Mandatad  By 
tba  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC  Raauthorisation  Act  of  1989 

Li Child  Nutrition  Programs 

Demonstrations 

Taar  Round  Food  Sarvica  to  Honalaas  Praaohool  Childran 

This  demonstration  will  provide  the  Department  with  information 
on  methods  to  provide  year-round  nutrition  assistance  to 
preschool  children  living  in  homeless  shelters. 

Completion  Date:   The  first  phase  of  this  project  demonstrated  a 
food  assistance  progreun  at  four  homeless  shelters  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.   A  report  was  submitted  to  Congress 
in  March  1992  sununarizing  the  demonstration  at  these  four 
shelters.   A  description  of  the  first  phase  'findings  are 
attached.   The  demonstration  expanded  in  Fiscal  Year  1991  and  the 
Agency  is  finalizing  a  second  report  on  the  demonstration  to 
include  the  1991  expansion  sites.  To  date,  through  additional 
expansion  efforts,  there  are  39  sponsors  and  60  shelters 
participating  in  the  demonstration  throughout  the  United  States. 

Estimated  Costs:   Operations  -  Authorized  eunounts  include 

$50,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1990,  $350,000  for 
Fiscal  Years  1991  and  1992,  $650,000  for  Fiscal 
Year  1993,  and  $800,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
The  Agency  is  also  authorized  to  spend  returned 
state  administrative  funds  for  these  purposes 
and  will  spend  an  estimated  $1  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1993. 

Evaluation  -  $65,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1990, 
$110,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

Efforts  to  Raduca  Barriars  to  Low-lBcoaa  Family  Day  Cara  Roaa 
Child  and  Adult  Cara  Food  Program  (CACFP)  Participation 

This  demonstration  will  test  three  strategies  in  six  areas/sites 
to  remove  barriers  to  CACFP  participation  faced  by  low-income 
f2unily  day  care  homes. 

Completion  Date:   The  year-long  demonstrations  ended  in  October 

of  1991.   A  report  is  currently  in  Agency 
clearance  and  will  be  available  this  summer. 

Estimated  Costs:   Operations  -  FNS  awarded  six  grants  for  a 

total  of  $140,000 

Evaluation  -  $70,000 
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CACFP  Privat*  For-Profit  Demonstration  Projects 

This  demonstration  will  examine  the  impact  of  modifying 
eligibility  requirements  for  private,  for-profit  child  care 
centers  on  low-income  CACFP  participation  in  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Iowa.   As  a  result  of  participating  in  the 
demonstration,  the  child  care  centers  must  either  lower  the  child 
care  fees  for  children  with  incomes  below  185  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  or  improve  the  quality  of  meals  served  to  children 
in  their  care. 

Completion  Date:   The  first  year  of  the  demonstration  ended  in 
October  of  1991.   A  report  on  the  first  year  of  the  demonstration 
will  be  available  this  summer.   The  demonstration  will  end  in 
Fiscal  Year  1994. 

Estimated  Costs:   Operations  -  $1,000,000  (Fiscal  Year  1991) 

$2,500,000  (Fiscal  Year  1992) 

Evaluation  -  $46,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1990 

Alternate  Coiinting  Methods  Pilot  Projects 

This  demonstration  in  10  sites  seeks  alternatives  to  financial 
accountability  systems  involved  in  administering  programs  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  by  testing 
alternative  methods  for  the  application  process  as  well  as 
methods  to  count  and  claim  meals. 

Completion  Date:   Spring  1994 

Estimated  Costs:   Operations  -  $0 

Evaluation  -  $850,000 

Studies  and  Reports 

Child  Nutrition  Paperwork  Reduction  Report 

In  this  requirement,  USDA  reported  on  the  extent  to  which 
paperwork  required  of  State  and  local  agencies,  schools,  and 
other  agencies  participating  in  nutrition  programs  under  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC 
Reauthorization  Act  could  be  reduced.   This  report  was 
developed  in  consultation  with  State  and  local  administrators 
of  child  nutrition. 

Completion  Date:   Report  submitted  to  Congress  in  April  of  1991. 

A  description  is  attached. 

Estimated  Costs:   $50,000  for  consultation  with  State  and  local 

administrators . 
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Hutrition  Ouidane*  for  Child  Nutrition  Prograns 

This  publication,  developed  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hviman  Services 
provides  nutrition  guidance  based  on  the  Dietary  Guidelines, 
primarily  in  the  areas  of  menu  planning,  meal  preparation,  and 
meal  supplements  for  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

Completion  Date:   Publication  is  completed.   The  Agency 

distributed  the  publication  in  May  of  1992. 

Estimated  Costs:   $900,000  for  printing  and  the  dissemination  of 

450,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet  and  a  poster. 

Efforts  to  Increase  Participation  in  the  School  Breakfast  Program 

This  report  will  describe  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  all  State  Educational  Agencies  to  increase 
participation  in  the  School  Breakfast  Program.   Public  Law  101- 
147  authorized  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  to  award  a  series 
of  competitive  grants  to  States  to  begin  breakfast  progreuns  in 
areas  of  need.   The  grants  are  primarily  used  to  buy  the 
necessary  equipment  to  start  a  program  and  to  fund  outreach 
activities.   States  are  required  to  report  on  expenditure 
activities  quarterly  and  participation  activities  on  a  yearly 
basis  for  three  years.   FNS  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  in 
October  1993. 

Completion  Date:   October  1,  1993. 

Estimated  Costs:   Operations   -  $3,000,000  for  Fiscal  year  1990 

$5,000,000  each  year  for  Fiscal  Years  1991-1994 

II.   WIC  Program 

Studies  and  Reports 

Estimates  of  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Eligible  for  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  (WIC) . 

This  report  will  produce  estimates  of  persons  who  are  income 
eligible  for  WIC  at  the  national.  State  and  county  levels  based 
on  1990  Census  and  other  data. 

Completion  Date:  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

Estimated  Costs:  A  contract  was  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
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Hutritional  Risk  Criteria  Used  in  the  Special  Suppleaental  Food 
Progriua  for  Woneii/  Infants  and  Children  (WIC) 

This  report  reviewed  the  relationship  between  the  nutritional 
risk  criteria  and  the  priority  system  used  in  the  HIC  Progreun, 
especially  as  it  affects  pregnant  women. 

Completion  Date:   Report  submitted  to  Congress  in  December  1991. 

A  description  is  attached. 

Estimated  Costs:  $75,000 


]^propriateness  of  Foods  Eligible  for  Purchase  Under  the  WIC 
Frograa 

This  report  reviewed  the  appropriateness  of  foods  eligible  for 
purchase  under  the  HIC  Program. 

Completion  Date:   Report  submitted  to  Congress  in  December  1991. 

A  description  is  attached. 

Estimated  Costs:   $80,000 

The  WIC  Progran  Administrative  Cost  Impact  Report 

This  report  reviews  the  effects  of  P.L.  101-147  on  State  and 
local  agencies'  costs  for  nutrition  services  and  administration. 

Completion  Date:   Report  submitted  to  interested  members  of 

Congress  in  November  of  1990.   A  description  is 
attached. 

Estimated  Costs:   $0 


III.   Summary  of  Completed  Research 

Year  Ro\md  Food  Service  to  Hoaeless  Preschool  Children 

This  demonstration  provides  year-round  nutrition  assistance  to 
preschool  children  living  in  homeless  shelters.   The  first  year 
report  summarizes  the  demonstration  in  four  homeless  shelters  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.   The  evaluation  covered  the  period  of 
May  1990  through  March  1991.   During  the  nine-month  period,  the 
participating  shelters  served  about  65  children  on  a  daily  basis. 
All  shelters  provided  meals  to  residents  prior  to  the 
demonstration.   However,  the  demonstration  enhanced  the  quality 
of  meals  served  to  children  under  the  age  of  6  (by  providing  more 
fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  and  full  strength  juice)  and  freed  up 
resources  so  that  the  nutritional  value  of  meals  for  older 
children  and  adults  could  be  improved. 
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VI.    S"T11"'*ry  9f  Reports 

Child  Nutrition  Paperwork  Roduction  Raport 

This  report  summarizes  the  extent  to  which  paperwork  required  of 
State  and  local  agencies,  schools,  and  other  agencies 
participating  in  child  nutrition  programs  has  been  reduced.   Of 
the  recommendations  submitted  to  the  Department  by  a  Task  Force, 
34  have  been  implemented,  10  have  been  accepted  for 
implementation,  10  will  be  addressed  in  future  rulemaking,  and  11 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Department.   In  addition,  one 
recommendation  has  been  identified  for  further  consideration. 

nutrition  Guidanc*  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs 

This  publication  offers  suggestions  for  planning  healthy  meals 
for  children  and  teens. 

Nutritional  Risk  Criteria  Usad  in  tha  Spacial  Supplamental 
rood  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (NIC) 

Several  recommendations  from  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Maternal,  Infant,  and  Fetal  Nutrition  on  the  WIC  nutritional 
risk  criteria  may  be  found  in  the  Council's  1992  biennial 
report.   Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  report  for  the  record. 

Appropriateness  of  Foods  Eligible  for  Purchase  Under  the  WIC 
Program 

Several  recommendations  from  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Maternal,  Infant,  and  Fetal  Nutrition  on  the  appropriateness  of 
the  WIC  food  package  may  be  found  in  the  Council's  1992  biennial 
report  mentioned  above. 

The  WIC  Program  Administrative  Cost  Impact  Report 

This  report  contains  information  on  grants  allocated  to  WIC  State 
agencies  for  administration  of  the  WIC  Program,  the  actual 
expenditures  of  these  grants  during  Fiscal  Year  1990,  and 
notable  differences  before  and  after  the  implementation  of 
P.L.  101-147. 
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PARTICIPATION  LEVELS 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  90  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  number  of  outlets  and  aver- 
age daily  participation  for  the  school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  and 
child  and  adult  care  food  programs  to  include  fiscal  year  1992  as 
well  as  the  summer  food  service  program. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  will  submit  that  information  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  Also,  update  the  tables  that  appear  on  pages  92  and 
93  to  reflect  fiscal  year  1992  actuals  and  fiscal  year  1993  estimates. 
Mr.  Braley.  I  will  also  submit  that  information  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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CNP  STUDIES 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year  you  provided  the  committee  with  a  Ust  of 
all  ongoing  and  planned  Child  Nutrition  studies  which  included  a 
description,  estimated  completion  date,  amount  obligated  to  date, 
and  whether  or  not  it  was  congressionally  mandated.  Please  update 
this  list  and  be  sure  to  include  any  studies  initiated  or  planned  in 
fiscal  year  1993  as  well  as  the  results  of  those  that  were  completed. 

Mr.  Braley.  Several  major  studies  initiated  prior  to  Fiscal  Year 
1993  are  currently  ongoing.  In  addition,  the  Agency  intends  to  im- 
plement five  new  Child  Nutrition  studies  during  Fiscal  Year  1993.  I 
will  include  for  the  record  an  updated  list  of  current  ongoing  and 
planned  Fiscal  Year  1993  Child  Nutrition  studies,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ecutive summaries  of  those  that  were  completed  in  Fiscal  Year 
1992. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Ongoing  Child  Nutrition  Studies 

SCHOOL  NUTRITION  DIETARY  ASSESSMENT  STUDY 

This  study  examines  the  nutrient  content  of  the  school  nutrition 
programs  as  offered,  selected,  and  consumed  by  students.   It 
measures  the  dietary  impact  of  school  nutrition  programs  and 
serves  to  update  the  National  Evaluation  of  School  Nutrition 
Programs  which  collected  similar  consumption  data  in  1980.   The 
study  also  assesses  the  effect  of  policy  changes  in  the  1980 's 
(offer  versus  serve,  the  revised  SBP  meal  pattern,  etc.). 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   June  1993 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $2,935,142 

Congressionally  Mandated:   No 

ADULT  DAY  CARE  STUDY 

This  study  describes  the  characteristics  of  adults  and  adult  day 
care  centers  participating  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food 
Progreun  (CACFP) .   It  also  compares  participating  centers  to  non- 
participating  centers,  and  assesses  the  potential  for  growth  in 
the  CACFP.   Finally  the  study  will  examine  adult  dietary  intake 
in  participating  centers. 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   September  1993 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $987,342 

Congressionally  Mandated:   No 

SPECIAL  NUTRITION  ANALYSIS  AND  MODELING 

The  analyses  undertaken  use  existing  and  newly  available 
nationally  representative  data,  as  well  as  information  collected 
through  demonstrations  and  special  projects,  to  examine  research 
questions  concerning  the  characteristics  of  program  eligible  and 
program  participants;  the  impact  of  program  changes  on  partici- 
pation and  the  institutions  that  administer  the  programs;  and  the 
impact  of  demographic  and  economic  trends  on  participation. 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   Fall  1993 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $718,694 

Congressionally  Mandated:   No 

FOOD  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  COMPANIES 

This  study  examines  the  range  of  experiences  of  SFAs  that  have 
contracted  with  food  service  management  companies  and  the 
contractual  agreements  and  oversight  responsibilities  for  food 
service  management  company  operators.   The  intent  is  to  learn 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  method  of  providing  food 
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service  as  compared  to  traditional  self-managed  operations  in 
order  to  develop  improved  guidance  and  direction  to  States  and 
SFAs. 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   Fall  1993 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $853,355 

Congress ionally  Mandated:   No 

CHILD  CARE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC  Reauthorization  Act  of  1989  (P.L. 
101-147)  mandates  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  implement 
demonstration  projects  to:   remove  or  reduce  barriers  to  low- 
income  family  day  care  home  participation  in  the  Child  and  Adult 
Care  Food  Program  (CACFP) ;  examine  the  impact  of  modifying  CACFP 
eligibility  requirements  for  private,  for-profit  child  care 
centers  on  low-income  CACFP  participation;  and  determine  the 
best  means  of  providing  year-round  food  assistance  to  preschool 
children  in  homeless  shelters.   The  study  will  collect,  analyze, 
and  report  data  which  will  enable  USDA  to  evaluate  the  three 
demonstrations . 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   August  1993 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $292,343 

Congressionally  Mandated:   Yes;  PL  101-147 

STUDY  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ELIGIBLE  NON-PARTICIPANTS 

This  study  will  examine  why  eligible  students  don't  apply  for,  or 
eat,  free  and  reduced-price  meals.   Results  of  this  study  should 
allow  the  Secretary  to  assess  what  more  should  be  done  to  reach 
all  eligible  students.   By  means  of  case  study  methodology,  this 
study  will  examine  the  reasons  why  those  income-eligible  to 
participate  in  the  school  lunch  program  fail  to  do  so.   Potential 
barriers  (real  and  perceived)  will  be  examined  by  directly 
interviewing  non-participant  households.   The  study  will  also 
recommend  ways  to  reduce  barriers  and  increase  daily 
participation.   This  study  was  recommended  by  Congress  in  the 
1990  FACT  Act  pending  availability  of  funds. 

Expected  Completion  Date:   Fall  1993 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $566,373 

Congressionally  Mandated:   Yes;  P.L.  101-624 

ALTERNATE  MEAL  COUNTING  AND  CLAIMING 

Formerly  known  as  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Pilot  Projects 
Evaluation,  Public  Law  101-147  amended  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  require  the  Secretary  to  conduct  three  pilot  programs 
seeking  to  simplify  and  reduce  meal  counting  and  claiming 
requirements  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.   Ten  pilot 
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sites  are  currently  involved  in  this  demonstration.  The 
evaluation  design  calls  for  a  pretest-posttest  case  study 
approach.   Baseline  data  was  collected  during  School  Year  1991. 
Alternative  application  and  meal  counting  procedures  began  in 
School  Year  1992.   This  evaluation  requires  data  collection  and 
analysis  in  all  10  sites  through  1994. 

Expected  Completion  Date:   July,  1994 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $853,996 

Congressionally  Mandated:   Yes;  P.L.  101-147 

MENU  MODIFICATION  DEMONSTRATIONS 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  the  processes  and  effects  of 
reducing  fat  and  sodium  in  school  meals,  in  accordance  with  the 
Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  and  within  current  meal 
patterns,  competitive  grants  were  awarded  to  five  school 
districts  to  plan  and  implement  changes  over  a  3-year  period. 
The  five  grantees  are:   Denver,  Colorado;  Chattanooga,  Tennessee; 
San  Bernardino,  California;  Princeton  City  (Cincinnati) ,  Ohio; 
and  West  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.   Data  collection  includes 
nutritional  analysis  of  menu  items,  plate  waste  measures  and  24- 
hour  dietary  recalls.   Analyses  will  focus  on  what  is  offered, 
selected  and  consumed  by  students. 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   Spring  1993 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $508,518 

Congressionally  Mandated:   No 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  BREAKFAST  COST  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  cost  to  produce 
reimbursable  meals  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  and  the 
School  Breakfast  Program.   In  addition,  the  study  will  examine 
the  indirect  costs  charged  to  School  Food  Authorities  to  produce 
school  meals,  and  local  administrative  costs  and  sources  of  non- 
Federal  revenue  that  support  meal  production. 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   Spring  1994 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $702,173 

Congressionally  Mandated:   Yes;  P.L.  101-624 

MULTI-USE  APPLICATION  DEMONSTRATION 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  is  testing  new  methods  of  providing 
enhanced  services  to  children  in  need.   To  this  end,  they  have 
developed  a  multi-use  application  for  free  and  reduced  price 
National  School  Lunch  Program  meals  that  includes  a  series  of 
waivers  to  allow  income  information  to  be  shared  with  other 
agencies  that  provide  services  to  low-income  children.   FNS  has 
entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  West  Virginia  State 
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Department  of  Education  to  assess  whether  or  not  controlled 
sharing  of  information  has  any  effect  (e.g.,  presents  a  barrier 
or  an  inducement)  on  application  and  participation  rates  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program. 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   Fall  1994 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $50,000 

Congressionally  Mandated:   No 

Completed  Child  Nutrition  Studies 

COMMODITY  LETTER  OF  CREDIT  (CLOC)  MODIFICATION  EVALUATION 

This  study  examines  modifications  to  the  Commodity  Letter  of 
Credit  (CLOC)  System  to  be  implemented  in  25  school  districts. 
These  modifications  are  intended  to  make  the  CLOC  system  more 
responsive  to  surplus  removal  goals  to  support  the  agricultural 
community  while  simultaneously  providing  flexibility  to  schools. 

Completion  Date:   June  1992 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $371,264 
Congressionally  Mandated:   Recommended  in  Conference  Report  for 

P.L.  101-147 

CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS  STUDY 

This  project  enables  the  Agency  to  meet  its  information  needs 
using  a  "modular"  survey  which  can  be  repeated  periodically. 
This  study  is  designed  to  collect  data  over  a  three  year  period 
on  issues  that  are  currently,  or  likely  to  be,  the  focus  of  the 
Agency's  policy-making  process.   Topics  examined  in  the  first 
year  included  program  participation,  meal  prices  and  meal  costs, 
food  distribution  issues,  claims  reimbursement,  food  service 
management  companies,  and  training  and  technical  assistance. 
The  second  year  focused  on  program  participation,  meal  prices  and 
meal  costs,  the  Buy  American  provision  and  commodity  processing, 
CN  labeling  and  technical  assistance.   The  second  year  also 
examined  the  food  and  nutrient  composition  of  NSLP  and  SBP  meals 
at  three  levels:  (1)  as  offered  by  participating  schools,  (2)  as 
selected  by  participating  students,  and  (3)  as  actually  consumed 
by  participating  students. 

Major  issues  examined  in  the  third  year  of  the  study  include: 
participation  in  the  NSLP  and  SBP,  meal  prices.  Food  Donation 
Program  operations,  technical  assistance  related  to  the 
nutritional  analysis  of  meals,  use  of  commercial  food  service 
vendors,  and  implementation  of  after-school  care  programs  which 
include  food  service. 

Completion  Date:   March  1993 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $1,686,912 

Congressionally  Mandated:   No 
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CHILD  NUTRITION  MEAL  COST  METHODOLOGY  STUDY 

This  is  a  methodological  study  to  identify  an  approach  for  FNS  to 
measure  the  full  cost  of  meal  production  for  reimbursable  meals 
in  the  NSLP  and  SBP.   The  methodology  developed  focuses  on 
identifying  all  costs  associated  with  meal  production.   A 
technical  assistance  manual  will  be  prepared  for  SFAs  interested 
in  using  this  method. 

Completion  Date:   May  1992 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:   $474,833 

Congress ionally  Mandated:   No 

New  Child  Nutrition  Studies 

NSLP  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  STUDY 

This  study  will  examine  why  schools  chose  not  to  participate  in 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program.   The  study  will  include  both 
schools  which  have  recently  dropped  out  of  the  program  and  those 
which  are  longtime  nonparticipants.   The  final  report  will 
include  a  description  of  the  scope  of  the 

dropout/nonparticipation  problem;  the  reasons  for  and  the 
decision-making  process  for  dropout  and  nonparticipation;  and  the 
characteristics  of  dropout/nonparticipation  schools. 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   To  be  awarded 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:    To  be  awarded 

Congressionally  Mandated:   Yes;  P.L.  101-624 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  STUDY 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  changes  in 
the  responsibilities  of  State  level  staff  administering  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  and  School  Breakfast  Program  and 
the  costs  associated  with  these  changes.   A  survey  will  be 
conducted  with  all  State  Child  Nutrition  Directors  to  examine  a 
number  of  issues  related  to  the  administration  of  the  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  program  including  the  organization  of  the 
State  agencies,  their  functional  responsibilities,  budget  process 
and  fiscal  behavior  of  these  State  agencies,  and  the  perceptions 
of  State  agency  officials  about  the  appropriateness  of  State 
Administrative  Expense  (SAE)  funding.   FNS  program  data  will  be 
used  to  document  changes  in  the  amount  of  SAE  funding  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   To  be  awarded 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:    To  be  awarded 

Congressionally  Mandated:   Yes;  P.L.  101-624 
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UNIVERSAL  FREE  LUNCH  STUDY 


The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  in  July  of  1992  asking  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  of  various  options 
for  implementing  and  funding  universal  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs,  i.e.,  all  lunches  and  breakfasts  reimbursed  at  one  rate 
(with  no  regard  to  income  status)  and  served  at  no  charge  to 
students. 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   Scheduled  to  report  to  Congress 

October  1,  1993 
Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:    None 
Congressionally  Mandated:   Yes;  Senate  Resolution  303  (7/92) 


SPECIAL  NUTRITION  ANALYSIS  AND  MODELING 

This  contract  will  provide  quick  response  capability  for  the 
Child  Nutrition  Programs  in  answering  questions  posed  by 
legislators  or  policy  makers.   This  contract  will  be  used  for 
many  purposes,  including  responding  to  reauthorizations  questions 
and  providing  cost  estimates.   Research  questions  will  include 
characteristics  of  program  eligibles;  characteristics  of  program 
participants  and  institutions  that  administer  programs;  and  the 
effect  of  child  care  expansion  legislation.   The  analyses  would 
use  existing  data  available  from  national  studies,  demonstrations 
or  special  projects. 

Estimated  Completion  Date:   To  be  awarded 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:    To  be  awarded 

Congressionally  Mandated:   No 


CACFP  NXTTRITION  STUDY 

This  study  will  examine  the  nutritional  content  of  the  meals 
offered  in  family  day  care  homes  and  centers.   It  will  examine 
the  relationship  between  the  current  meal  pattern  and  the 
nutritional  needs  of  child  care  participants.   Additionally,  the 
nutritional  contribution  of  those  meals  will  be  determined. 
Dietary  intake  data  will  be  collected  to  determine  the 
contribution  of  the  meals  to  children's  daily  dietary  intake. 
The  extent  of  implementation  of  the  Dietary  Guidelines  will  be 
examined.   Additionally,  this  study  will  provide  data  on  the 
characteristics  of  participants  and  institutions  participating  in 
the  program,  with  an  emphasis  on  nutrition  education  initiative 
activities. 


Estimated  Completion  Date:    To  be  awarded 

Amount  Obligated  Through  Fiscal  Year  1992:    To  be  awarded 

Congressionally  Mandated:   No 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  looking  at  last  year's  list  I  noticed  a  study  called 
the  Child  Nutrition  Meal  Cost  Methodology  Study  due  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1992  and  one  called  the  School  Lunch  and 
Breakfast  Cost  Study  not  yet  started.  The  explanation  of  both  stud- 
ies describes  the  same  objective.  Would  you  clarify  this  for  me? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Meal  Cost  Methodology  Study  was  conducted  to 
develop  a  methodology  to  identify  and  measure  all  costs  associated 
with  the  production  of  meals  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram (NSLP)  and  School  Breakfast  Program  (SBP)  and  to  directly 
allocate  these  costs  to  different  school  food  service  activities.  A 
direct  measurement  approach  was  pilot  tested  in  18  school  dis- 
tricts. The  results  of  this  pilot  test  indicated  that  this  direct  meas- 
urement approach  is  a  feasible  mechanism  for  measuring  per-meal 
costs  of  reimbursable  meals  in  the  NSLP  and  SBP. 

The  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Cost  Study  is  using  the  direct 
measurement  approach  developed  in  the  Meal  Cost  Methodology 
Study  to  produce  national  estimates  of  the  cost  of  producing  school 
lunches  and  breakfasts,  including  indirect  and  local  administrative 
costs.  The  study  also  examines  the  composition  of  food  service  costs 
by  categories  like  food,  labor,  and  indirect  costs,  and  the  variation 
in  meal  production  costs  across  the  different  types  of  meal  produc- 
tion systems  like  self-preparation  and  central  kitchens  used  by 
school  districts.  A  nationally-representative  sample  of  about  100 
school  districts  is  participating  in  this  study. 

CASH  AND  CLOC  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Cash  and  Commodity 
Letter  of  Credit  programs  that  were  scheduled  to  end  on  September 
30,  1992? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1992  (P.L.  102- 
342)  signed  into  law  on  August  14,  1992  extended  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1994  the  Cash  and  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  (CLOC)  op- 
tions to  those  school  districts  that  were  operating  under  these  al- 
ternatives. In  School  Year  1992-93  there  are  34  cash  pilot  sites  and 
25  CLOC  pilot  sites. 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Do  you  provide  training  and/or  distribute  educa- 
tional materials  to  school  food  authorities  on  the  safe  handling  and 
preparation  of  foods  served  in  the  child  nutrition  programs? 

Mr.  Braley.  Over  the  last  decade,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice has  issued  several  educational  publications  to  all  of  the  approxi- 
mately 20,000  school  food  authorities  participating  in  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Programs  which  contain  sections  outlining  safe  food  han- 
dling and  food  preparation  practices.  These  publications  include 
the  "Menu  Planning  Guide  for  School  Food  Service,  Facts  about 
USDA  Commodities,"  and  "Quantity  Recipes  for  School  Food  Serv- 
ice." In  addition,  specifications  written  for  perishable  commodities 
contain  an  EXHIBIT  section  which  gives  school  food  service  person- 
nel advice  on  how  to  safely  handle,  store,  and  prepare  these  foods.' 
The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  also  provides  guidance  and  infor- 
mation to  local  districts.  Two  articles  were  written  in  late  1992  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Commodity  Newslet- 
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ter  which  covered  how  to  safely  handle,  store,  and  prepare  low  fat 
ground  beef  products  and  information  on  the  types  of  bacteria  that 
cause  food  borne  illnesses.  All  school  food  authorities  receive  the 
commodity  newsletter. 

INFANT  FORMULA  PROCUREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  statement  mentions  a  law,  the  Infant  Formula 
Procurement  Act,  which  passed  last  year  and  requires  the  Depart- 
ment to  solicit  bids  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  states,  if  requested  to  do 
so.  What  resources  are  needed  to  implement  this  Act? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  our  estimate,  5.5  additional  staff  years  would  be 
needed  to  effectively  carry  out  the  responsibilities  associated  with 
this  Act  in  the  FNS  national  and  regional  offices.  Since  we  are  not 
requesting  additional  staff  years,  existing  staff  will  be  reassigned, 
as  necessary,  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities.  FNS  staff  would  be 
responsible  for  writing  and  interpreting  cost  containment  regula- 
tions, interpreting  public  comment  and  incorporating  comments 
into  final  regulations.  Additional  responsibilities  include  develop- 
ing the  request  for  proposal,  evaluating  bids,  responding  to  bid  so- 
licitation questions,  and  all  responsibilities  associated  up  to  point  of 
contract  award.  If  bids  are  rejected  or  State  agencies  decline  to  par- 
ticipate, FNS  must  conduct  a  resolicitation  of  bids  for  any  remain- 
ing State  agencies  that  are  still  interested  in  FNS'  solicitation. 
After  contract  award,  ongoing  monitoring  of  State  agencies  for 
compliance  with  contract  provisions  throughout  the  contracting 
period  will  be  necessary.  Currently,  we  have  discontinued  several 
expenditure  monitoring  activities  in  order  to  perform  the  above 
tasks. 

FNS  staff  would  also  carry  out  the  responsibilities  related  to  the 
provision  to  reduce  the  cost  of  supplemental  foods  by  continuing  to 
promote  and  encourage  state  agencies  to  purchase  supplemental 
foods  other  than  infant  formula  under  cost  containment  proce- 
dures, which  may  include  studying  the  feasibility  of  soliciting  for 
rebates  for  items  such  as  infant  cereal  and  juice,  peanut  butter, 
and  any  other  WIC  food  package  item  that  impacts  food  package 
costs.  FNS  could  also  more  actively  pursue  projects  or  innovative 
ideas  that  will  substantially  contain  costs  regarding  the  purchase 
of  supplemental  foods  other  than  infant  formula,  and  efforts  relat- 
ed to  program  cost  containment  such  as  competitive  bidding  for 
retail  vendor  authorization. 

Staff  would  additionally  provide  miscellaneous  support  functions 
such  as  technical  and  legal  advice  on  contracting  and  procurement 
issues  related  to  the  cost  containment  initiatives.  Finally,  staffing 
would  be  required  to  provide  clerical  and  administrative  support 
for  these  functions. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Have  you  received  any  requests  to  date? 

Mr.  Braley.  We  recently  conducted  an  informal  survey  of  all 
WIC  State  agencies  to  determine  which  state  agencies  were  inter- 
ested in  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  conducting  bid  solicitation 
and  selection  for  infant  formula  rebates  on  their  behalf.  We  re- 
ceived responses  from  27  State  agencies.  Thirteen  States  indicated 
that  they  would  be  interested;  six  States  indicated  an  interest  if 
the  contract  is  available  when  current  contracts  expire;  and  eight 
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States,  who  were  either  involved  in  another  multi-State  contract  or 
did  not  think  a  group  solicitation  would  be  cost  advantageous  to 
the  State  agency,  said  they  were  not  interested  at  this  time. 

OPERATION  WEED  AND  SEED 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  Committee  on  Operation  Weed 
and  Seed,  an  initiative  to  promote  neighborhood  revitalization,  and 
the  role  WIC  plays  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Braley.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Weed  and  Seed  initiative, 
FNS  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  inclusion  of  a  variety  of  our 
nutrition  assistance  programs  in  local  community  "seeding"  strate- 
gies. 

With  respect  to  the  WIC  Program,  the  agency  has  encouraged 
states  in  which  "Weed  and  Seed"  sites  are  located  to  insure  that, 
upon  request  from  local  communities,  adequate  resources  are  made 
available  to  serve  all  fully  eligible  WIC  applicants.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral sites,  in  cooperation  with  FNS  Regional  offices,  have  ear- 
marked administrative  funds  to  "Weed  and  Seed"  communities  in 
order  to  ensure  adequate  clinic  resources  are  available  to  appro- 
priately serve  WIC  applicants.  Notable  in  this  regard  were  efforts 
by  New  Jersey  to  provide  resources  to  promote  WIC  enrollments 
and  immunization  screening  in  Trenton's  "safe  haven"  school  initi- 
ative. Likewise,  Massachusetts  made  resources  available  to  Chelsea 
to  promote  WIC  outreach  and  bilingual  nutritional  services. 

However,  WIC  and  other  FNS  programs  are  operated  pursuant 
to  Federal-State  agreements.  States  are  responsible  for  targeting 
WIC  benefits  and  resources  to  their  respective  communities.  There- 
fore, FNS  is  unable  to  provide  direct  grants  to  Weed  and  Seed  com- 
munities as  is  the  case  with  many  other  Federal  grant  programs. 
Despite  this  limitation,  the  Agency  has  had  no  reports  from  local 
Weed  and  Seed  communities  that  FNS  programs  are  not  appropri- 
ately funded  for  each  community's  identified  food  assistance  needs. 

WIC  STUDIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  last  year's  list  of  all  ongoing  and 
planned  WIC  program  studies  to  include  new  studies  initiated  in 
fiscal  year  1992  and  those  planned  for  fiscal  year  1993  as  well  as 
the  results  of  any  that  were  completed. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  will  include  for  the  record  the  status  of  those  stud- 
ies that  were  in  progress  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  as  well  as  the  seven 
new  WIC  Program  studies  to  be  initiated  in  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Ongoing  WTC  Procrran  Stud^i>« 

HATIONAL  MATERNAL  &  INFANT  HEALTH  SURVEY  (1990  FOLLOW-UP) 

FNS  tran«f«rr«d  ftinds  to  th«  National  Cwitar  for  Health 
Statistics  to  support  this  large-scale  survey  of  woaen  and  their 
infants.   The  survey  collected  extensive  data  on  medical, 
behavioral  emd  socioeconomic  factors  i^ich  influence  pregnancy 
and  birth  outcomes.   At  FNS's  request,  (questions  on  WIC 
participation  were  Included  in  the  survey  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  this  rich  database  for  ffIC  Program  analyses.   FNS 
has  received  a  fully  documented  maternal  and  provisional  health 
care  provider  data  set.  Analyses  of  the  maternal  data  are 
cuirrently  underway.   Follow-up  data  on  the  original  respondents 
and  their  children  will  be  obtained  from  NCHS  in  a 
separate  study . 

Status:   All  data  sets  are  expected  to  be  delivered  to  FNS  by 
Spring  1994. 

WIC  VENDOR  ISSUES  STUDY 

This  study  examines  the  prevalence  and  magnitude  of  vendor 
overcharging  in  the  WIC  Progreun.   A  national  estimate  of  vendor 
overchiurging  will  be  established  through  compliance  buys  from  a 
nationally  representative  saaq>le  of  WIC  vendors.   This  estimate 
will  serve  as  a  national  baseline  from  which  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  WIC  State  agencies'  actions  in  curbing 
overcharging.   This  study  also  examines  characteristics  of 
vendors  found  to  be  overcharging  in  the  WIC  Program. 

Status:   Final  report  is  in  clearance  with  release  scheduled  for 
Spring  1993. 

WIC  MODELING  AND  ANALYTIC  PROJECTS  (MAP) 

This  study  provides  for  analyses  of  new  data  bases  (such  as  the 
National  Maternal  and  Infant  Health  Survey,  the  1990  Longitudinal 
Follow-up)  and  existing  data  sources  (such  as  PC88,  WIC  Income 
Verification  and  Wic/Medicaid  Cost-Benefit  Studies) .   MAP  also 
has  essential  quick  turnaround,  ad  hoc  analysis  capability  to 
answer  questions  posed  by  legislators  and  policy  makers  on  the 
WIC  Program.   Some  research  topics  include:   participant  health 
status  characteristics;  State-level  eligibility  estimates; 
breastfeeding  prevalence  and  duration;  WIC's  market  share  in 
allowable  foods;  infant  formula  prices  and  market  effects  of 
rebates;  income  verification;  and  the  effect  of  WIC  participation 
on  dietary  intake,  infant  mortality  and  cost  of  medical  care. 

Status:   Analysis  of  various  databases  is  ongoing.   Two  reports 
have  been  released.   The  Executive  Summary  of  each  is  included 
for  the  record. 
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WIC  DYNAMICS 


Increased  participation  brought  on  by  rebates  and  nore  funding, 
along  with  other  changes,  have  affected  the  dynaaics  of  local  WIC 
agency  operations.  This  study  will  describe  the  effects  of  such 
changes  on  service  to  participants  and  on  those  who  operate  the 
NIC  Program.   Areas  of  key  interest  include  the  inpacts  on  health 
care  referrals  and  other  links  to  the  iiedical  comnunity  and  the 
current  status  of  nutrition  education.   An  understanding  of 
challenges  to  program  integrity,  opportunities  for  greater 
effectiveness,  and  participant  responses  to  new  conditions  are 
necessary  for  future  program  planning  and  budgeting. 

Status:   Data  collection  and  analysis  is  ongoing  with  a  final 
report  scheduled  for  the  second  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

WYOMING  WIC  EBT  ASSESSMENT 

The  State  of  Wyoming  pilot  tested  an  off-line  "smart  card" 
benefit  delivery  system  from  May  to  December  1991.   The  test 
included  about  800  WIC  participants  served  out  of  four  food 
retail  stores  in  the  Casper  area.   FNS  and  Wyoming  entered  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  to  gain  some  insight  into  effects  on  each 
major  participating  group  (i.e.,  WIC  participants,  retail 
vendors,  local  and  State  WIC  agencies,  banks,  etc.). 

Status:   A  report  showing  positive  participant  attitudes  to  the 
"smartcard"  was  shared  with  FNS  under  this  agreement.   Over  the 
next  few  years,  Wyoming  plans  to  expand  smartcard  benefit 
delivery  for  WIC  to  five  additional  counties  and  to  explore 
combining  WIC  and  food  stamp  benefits  on  one  card  in  Natrona 
County . 

WIC  PARTICIPANT  AND  PROGRAM  CHARACTERISTICS  STUDY 

This  biennial  study,  describes  WIC  participants  in  April  1990  and 
April  1992  in  two  separate  reports,  using  information  reported  to 
FNS  to  provide  Congress  nationally  representative  data  on  WIC 
State  Agencies  and  WIC  participants,  including  income  and 
nutritional  risk  characteristics,  participation  by  migrant 
farmworker  households,  and  other  attributes  of  participants  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

Status:   Project  is  ongoing.   The  Executive  Summary  of  the  1990 
report  is  provided  for  the  record. 

WIC  ELIGIBILITY  STUDY  II 

This  study  will  review  the  eligibles  estimation  methodology  and 
produce  estimates  of  persons  eligible  for  the  WIC  Program  at  the 
national.  State  and  county  levels.   The  estimates  will  include 
the  Congress ionally  mandated  estimate  of  income  eligible  women, 
infants  and  children.   The  study  will  also  analyze  new  national 
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h«alth  and  nutrition  data  froa  tha  Third  National  Haalth  and 
Nutrition  Examination  Survey  to  update  information  on  the  portion 
of  income  eligible  persons  liXely  to  be  at  nutritional  risk  and 
thus  fully  eligible  for  the  NIC  Program. 

status:  A  contract  was  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

NIC  DIETARY  ASSESSMENT  VALIDATION  STUDY 

NIC  State  agencies  have  been  encouraged  to  use  validated 
dietary  assessment  procedures  that  are  based  on  professionally 
recognized  guidelines  and  to  use  a  food  frequency  instrument  when 
dietary  risX  is  the  only  eligibility  factor.   Two  food  frequency 
questionnaires  have  been  developed  for  use  in  determining  NIC 
eligibility  for  women  and  children.   The  primary  focus  of  this 
study  is  a  validation  of  the  food  frequency  instruments  to  assess 
ability  to  measure  dietary  intake,  usefulness  for  the  NIC 
Program,  suitability  for  certain  ethnic  groups  served  by  the  WIC 
Program,  and  accurateness  and  simplicity  of  scoring. 

Status:   A  contract  was  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.   Data 
collection  will  begin  in  August  1993. 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  ASSESSMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  document  the  process  of 
nutrition  education  as  it  is  currently  tzJcing  place  in  selected 
WIC  local  agencies;  to  identify  factors  that  may  be  related  to 
positive  nutrition  education  outcomes;  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
WIC  nutrition  education  on  participant  knowledge,  attitudes, 
practices  and  satisfaction  with  nutrition  education;  to  relate 
possible  changes  in  these  to  specific  nutrition  education  formate 
or  inputs;  and  to  identify  strategies  that  are  effective  in 
reaching  hard-to-serve  populations  such  a  low-literacy  groups, 
teenage  mothers,  and  members  of  different  ethnic  and  cultural 
groups.   The  study  will  collect  participant  and  agency  level  data 
on  nutrition  education  impacts  in  6  sites.   Additional  data  on 
nutrition  education  processes  will  be  collected  in  up  to  24 
add  i t  iona 1  s  i tes . 

Status:   The  contract  was  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

Completed  WIC  Program  Studies 

WIC  CHILD  IMPACT  FIELD  TEST 

This  study  simultaneously  field  tested  two  research  designs  to 
assess  the  effect  of  WIC  on  growth  and  development  of  infants  and 
children.   Data  collection  measures  and  procedures  were  also 
tested.   The  Field  Test  examined  several  feasibility  issues 
concerning  a  full-scale  WIC  child  impact  study. 
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status:   The  final  report  for  the  Field  Test  was  released  in 
March  1992.   A  copy  of  the  Executive  Suamary  is  provided  for  the 
record. 

NIC  INFIATION  INDEX 

This  study  developed  a  new  inflation  index  to  use  to  allocate  WIC 
food  grants  to  the  States.   The  index  is  based  on  the  foods  that 
are  prescribed  as  part  of  the  WIC  food  package.   The  report  will 
include  a  description  of  the  index  nodel,  data  sources,  and  test 
results . 

Status:  An  inter ia  report  was  published  in  August  of  1992 
for  comment.   The  final  report  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  in 
the  third  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1993.   A  summary  of  the  report 
is  included  for  the  record. 

New  WIC  Program  Studies 

STUDY  OF  NIC  PARTICIPANT  AND  PROGRAM  CHARACTERISTICS 

Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591  enacted  in  1986  require  that  FNS 
submit  to  Congress  a  biennial  report  on  WIC  participant  and 
program  characteristics.   To  satisfy  this  requirement,  FNS 
developed  a  prototype  system  which  will  routinely  collect  WIC 
Program  information  directly  from  State  WIC  agencies,  beginning 
in  1992.   This  effort  will  use  the  prototype  to  collect  data  for 
April  1994  and  April  1996.   FNS  plans  to  contract  for  analysis  of 
the  data  submitted  for  1994  and  1996. 

Status:  Award  of  the  contract  for  analysis  of  1992  and  1994  data 
is  planned  in  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

WIC  MODEL  APPLICATION  FORM 

A  model  application  form  for  use  by  a  pregnant  woman  or  child 
under  the  age  of  six  for  numerous  maternal  and  child  assistance 
programs,  such  as  Medicaid,  Head  Start,  and  WIC  will  be 
developed.   An  interagency  agreement  will  be  used  for  an 
evaluation  of  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  states  adopt  and 
modify  the  model  application  form  to  suit  their  individual  state 
and  local  program  requirements  and  needs.   In  addition,  the 
evaluation  will  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  model  form  for 
program  access  and  coordination  of  services. 

Status:  Developing  interagency  agreement  for  execution  during  the 
third  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

EARLY  ENROLLMENT/MISSED  OPPORTUNITIES 

This  study  will  examine  the  use  of  services  among  low-income 
pregnant  and  postpartum  women  whose  infants  are  enrolled  in  WIC. 
Services  include  AFDC  and  Medicaid.   The  study  will  examine  the 
characteristics  of  women  who  enroll  early,  and  characteristics  of 
program  coordination  that  promote  enrollment  and  participation. 
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status:   Expected  contract  award  in  fourth  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year 
1993. 

NUTRITION  RISK  CRITERIA 

This  project  will  catalogue  the  risk  criteria  states  are  using 
for  eligibility.   An  examination  of  the  criteria  would  be  used  to 
neet  the  Agency's  comsitaent  to  the  HIC  Advisory  Council  that  FNS 
would  work  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
anthropometric  and  hematological  neasiires  based  on  the  best 
available  empirical  evidence. 

Status:  The  cooperative  agreement  is  expected  to  be  signed  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  fo\irth  quarter  of  Fiscal 
Year  1993. 

INFANT  FEEDING  PRACTICES 

This  study  addresses  the  lack  of  information  about  inf«mt  feeding 
practices  among  WIC  participants.   It  will  Include  the 
circumstances  and  influences  that  shape  maternal  intentions 
regarding  feeding  practices  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
Information  will  be  collected  before  delivery  and  after  delivery 
periodically  for  a  specified  number  of  months.   The  study  will 
address  issues  such  as  changes  in  feeding  patterns  over  time, 
factors  that  influence  feeding  patterns,  and  relationships 
between  feeding  patterns  and  subsequent  health  of  the  infant. 

Status:  A  contract  will  be  awarded  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
Fiscal  Year  1993. 

WIC  MODELING  AND  ANALYTIC  PROJECTS  (MAP)  II 

This  contract  will  provide  quick  response  capability  for  the  HIC 
Program  in  answering  questions  posed  by  legislators  or  policy 
makers.   This  project  will  produce  an  ongoing,  reguliur  monograph 
series  on  topics  such  as:   (1)  trimester  of  ffIC  enrollaent,  (2) 
use  of  optional  data  items  (e.g.,  food  package  prescriptions), 
and  (3)  state  and  regional  variations  in  nutritional  risk. 

Status:   Award  of  contract  is  planned  for  the  third  quarter  of 
Fiscal  Year  1993. 

WYOMING  WIC  AND  FSP  SMARTCARD  DQtONSTRATION 

The  State  of  Wyoming  is  planning  to  conduct  expanded  WIC 
smartcard  benefit  delivery  in  5  counties,  and  to  demonstrate  a 
combined  WIC  and  Food  Stamp  Program  benefit  delivery  using 
smartcards  for  approximately  2600  households  in  Natrona  County 
(the  site  of  the  earlier  WIC  smartcard  demonstration) .   The 
WIC/ FSP  smartcard  demonstration  is  expected  to  require 
approximately  3  years  for  design,  development,  and 
implementation.   An  FNS  evaluation  of  the  combined  WIC/FSP 
smartcard  demonstration  is  planned. 
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status:   Both  Wyoning's  Denonstration  contract  and  tha  FNS 
Evaluation  of  Wyoming's  EBT  Demonstration  are  plzmned  to  be 
awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1993. 
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STUDY  OF  WXC  PAKTICIPAfn'  AND  PROGRAM  CHARACTERISnCS,  1990 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


WIC  PROGRAM 
OVERVIEW 


STUDY  METHODS 


The  Special  Sqiplemental  Food  Progrtm  for  Women,  Infuns  and 
Oiildita  (WIQ  wai  established  in  1973  by  an  ampndmfaff  to  die  Qiild 
Nutrition  Aa  of  1966.  The  WIC  Program,  administered  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
designed  to  provide  nutritious  siq>plemental  foods  to  pregnant,  postpartum 
and  breastfeeding  women,  infuns  and  children  up  through  age  four.  WIC 
has  expanded  rq)idly  since  hs  inception  in  1972  as  a  two-year  pilot 
projecL  Funding  has  increased  from  S20  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1974  to 
q>proximately  S2.1  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1990. 

Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591  enacted  in  1986  require  that  FNS  submit 
to  Congress  a  biennial  report  on  WIC  participant  and  program 
characteristics.   To  satisfy  this  requirement,  FNS  is  developing  a 
prototype  system,  starting  in  1992,  which  will  routinely  collect  WIC 
Program  information  directly  from  State  WIC  Agencies  (PC92).   Previous 
FNS  datt  collection  efforts  in  19S4  (PC84)  and  1988  (PC88)  required 
eidier  private  contractors  fm  1984)  or  WIC  Program  staff  Qn  1988)  to 
survey  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  WIC  partidpams. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  previous  WIC  Particq)ant  Characteristics  reports. 
PC90  is  the  produa  of  cooperative  effort  among  local.  State  and  Federal 
offices  administering  the  WIC  Program.  Thanks  to  the  coiiiiiiiiiufgu  of  the 
National  Association  of  WIC  Directors  (NAWD)  to  participating  in  joim 
planning  with  FNS,  PC90  is  only  one  of  many  steps  in  assuring  quality 
and  efficiency  in  meeting  the  biennial  Congressional  rq>orting 
requirement. 

The  PC90  survey  is  a  transitional  report  which  builds  tipon  the  research 
designs  of  PC84  and  PC88  while  minimizing  the  participam  sample  size  to 
conserve  research  expendimres.  Part  of  the  goal  of  PC90  and  ftmire 
participant  cfaaraaeristics  studies  is  to  mmimiTo  burden  on  the  WIC 
Program  while  fully  describing  services  provided  to  WIC  participants. 
While  PC90  relied  oo  contractor  staff  to  sample  data  from  participam 
records.  PC92  and  future  characteristics  smdies  will  rely  on  participant 
data  provided  directly  by  Sutes  using  their  ongoing  managemem 
information  systems 

•    For  the  first  time  PC90  used  a  questionnaire,  the  Summary  of 
State  and  Local  Programs  (SSLP),  to  gather  descriptions  of  both 
Suie  and  local  WIC  operations  from  all  State  WIC  Agencies 
(rather  than  surveymg  a  separate  small  sample  of  local  agencies  as 
in  previous  studies.) 
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•  Infonnadon  on  1990  WIC  paiticipaDt  cfatraaeristics  was  obtained 
tbrougfa  abstraction  by  contraoor  staff  of  a  nationally 
rqiresentative  sanq>ie  of  ^^proximately  2.300  WIC  case  records. 

State  Afcnqr  In  addition  to  gathering  information  on  main  duracteristics  of  State  WIC 

Surrey  operations,  the  Summary  of  State  and  Local  Programs  (SSLP)  is  bodi  a 

more  efficient  and  a  more  fully  descriptive  way  of  gaining  information  on 
the  tliousands  of  widely  varying  (and  often  small)  WIC  local  agencies  that 
deliver  WIC  services  across  tiie  country.  Due  to  cost  constraints, 
previous  studies  relied  on  small  sanq)le  surveys  of  WIC  local  agencies 
drawn  from  a  limited  number  of  States.  While  these  samples  represented 
WIC  participation  well,  tfaqr  tended  to  ovetiqiresent  States  and  local 
agencies  widiin  those  States  which  had  large  casdoads. 

Gathering  local  agency  information  at  the  State  level  required  some 
adaptation  from  the  way  States  traditionally  report  on  local  agencies.   In 
some  States,  for  example,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  or  in  many 
Indian  Tribal  Organizations,  die  State  and  local  WIC  agency  are  a  single 
administrative  entity.  In  order  to  gain  a  uniform  context  for  describing 
local  agencies,  the  SSLP  asked  States  in  which  the  State  administered  local 
agencies  to  provide  a  list  of  local  agencies  for  a  service  level  most  similar 
to  local  agencies  in  other  States.  For  specific  health  and  social  service 
questions,  the  SSLP  defined  'local  WIC  agency*  as  'the  first  rq>oiting 
level  bdow  tlie  State  agency  at  which  direct  WIC  Program  services  are 
provided  to  WIC  participants'. 

Using  this  approach.  States  were  able  to  describe  over  2,000 
adimmstrative  uiuts  at  the  equivalem  of  the  local  agency  level  (compared 
to  adimnistrative  counts  which  typically  address  I,7(X)  local  agencies). 
Therefore.  PC90  provides  an  enlarged  and  somewhat  differently  focused 
picture  of  WIC  services  from  prior  studies  in  that  it  reflects  a  broad 
awareness  held  by  State  Agencies  of  the  configuration  of  WIC  services 
across  the  nation. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  SSLP  is  translation  of  State-specific  codes  for 
recording  the  nutritional  risks  of  WIC  participants  into  a  classification 
system  generated  by  the  Information  Conmiittee  of  the  National 
Association  of  WIC  Directors  (NAWD)  for  use  by  FNS  in  analyzing  WIC 
nutriiionaJ  risks  on  a  national  basis.   The  NAWD  classification  system 
describes  five  broad  classes  of  nutritional  risks: 

•  anthropometric 

•  biochemical 

•  clinical/health/medical 
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•  (Uetay,  md 

•  other. 

SimiUr  data  ooUecxion  is  planned  for  PC92  and  future  rq>om. 

Sanrey  of  The  major  objective  of  PC90  was  to  produce  reliable  national  estimates 

Partidpaiit  for  the  month  of  March,  1990.  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  four 

Records  categories  of  WIC  patticqiants:  pr^nant  women;  breastfeeding  and 

postpartum  women;  infmts;  and  diildren.  To  accomplish  this  objective, 
data  abstractions  were  completed  on  2,343  WIC  participants,  with 
appiDxioiatdy  600  from  each  of  the  four  WIC  participants  cat^ories. 
PC90  was  therefore  a  smaller  sample  than  that  used  for  PC88,  which 
covered  five  categories  of  participants  and  was  designed  to  yield 
approximately  6,600  participant  data  abstractions  along  with  personal 
interviews.  While  the  PC88  data  provided  exceptionally  detailed 
infoimation  on  demographic  and  nutritional  risk  characteristics  of  WIC 
participants,  the  use  of  interviews  proved  fu  too  burdensome  for  the  WIC 
Program  to  sustain 

PC90's  return  to  record  abstraction  as  the  sole  source  of  participant  data  is 
a  transitional  effort  in  preparation  for  a  near  census  of  key  data  items  on 
WIC  participants  planned  for  1992.  Data  that  are  already  being  collected 
for  certification  and  program  management  will  be  combined  into  a  PC92 
data  base  using  standardized  definitioiis  of  the  Minimum  Data  Set 
developed  by  the  NAWD  Information  Committee.   (Minimum  Data  Set 
items  are  listed  in  Appendix  A  of  this  report.) 

PC90  largely  focuses  on  characteristics  which  will  oontimie  to  be  pan  of 
the  Minimum  Dau  Sa  rather  than  the  large  array  of  characteristics  which 
were  described  in  PC88.  The  transition  in  1992  to  wn^'nffH.  census- 
based  dau  is  planned  to  allow  State-by-State  wtimatrs  of  key  participant 
features  which  can  assist  States  as  well  as  national  policymakers  in 
assessing  the  needs  of  the  WIC  Program.   It  wOl  also  allow  much  more 
detailed  description  of  small  groups  within  the  WIC  population  such  as 
migrants,  teens,  or  Native  Americans. 

PARTICIPANT  CHARACTERICTICS 

Participants  by  The  estmiated  oauonal  distribution  of  WIC  participants  as  of  March  1990. 

Category  and  Age        is  shown  in  Figure  1 .   An  estimated  4.5  million  individuals  were  enrolled 
in  the  WIC  Program  durug  that  month.  The  Urges  single  category  of 
participants  was  children,  accounting  for  neariy  half  (46  percent)  of  all 
WIC  parucipaots.   Infants  were  the  next  largest  category  (30  percent)  and 
women  the  smallest  group  (24  percem).   Women  were  divided  between 
pregnam  women  (accounting  for  13  J  percem  of  all  partidpanis),  and 
postpartum  or  breastfeeding  women  (10.4  percent  of  ail  partidpam). 
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Figure  1 


Distribution  of  WIC  Panicipams  by  Cat^oiy 
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'Postpamim  and  Breastfeeding  Women 

Source:   Study  of  WIC  Panicipants  and  Program  Charaaeristics,  1990. 
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In  Mirdi  1990.  85  peroeot  of  ill  pr^nint  womeo  pirriripiting  in  WIC 
were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  34.  It  is  estimited  tfas  WIC  served 
about  S3  percent  of  all  pregnant  women  under  the  age  of  18,  reganUess  of 
inoome,  tod  about  6.3  percent  of  pregnant  women  over  the  age  of  35. 

Most  WIC  intens  were  enrolled  in  the  Piogtam  shortly  after  biitfa  —  over 
three-quarters  of  infant  paitic^ants  were  ages  0-3  months  at  the  time  of 
certificioon. 


Migrant  Status 


Race  and  Etfanidty 


Household  Size 


Health  Serrices 


Prior  Obstetric 
Histofy  and  Prior 
WIC  Participation 


Children  appeared  to  partidpaie  less  frequently  in  WIC  as  age  moeases, 
with  most  children  in  the  12  to  23  months  range  (41  percent).  ChUdren 
between  their  second  and  third  birthd^  cooqirised  27  percent  of  all 
children,  chfldren  between  their  ttiird  and  fourth  birtlidays  comprise  21 
percent,  and  those  age  four  years  accounted  for  only  about  10  percem  of 
all  children  participating  in  WIC. 

One  of  the  areas  of  particular  interest  to  Congress  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  WIC  Program  is  able  to  reach  migrant  £unQies.  While  States  are 
required  to  report  migrim  participation  to  FNS,  not  all  States  included  in 
the  PC90  partidpam  sample  recorded  migrant  stims  as  part  of  dieir 
individual  certification  records.  In  March  1990,  based  on  those  States  that 
did  coUea  such  information,  it  was  estimated  that  about  35,000 
individuals  participating  in  WIC  were  migrants.  This  represents  less  than 
one  peroett  of  all  WIC  particq>ants. 

For  geographic  State  Agencies  in  the  contiguous  United  States,  whites 
represented  nearly  half  of  all  WIC  participants  (49  percem)  in  PC90, 
while  blacks  comprised  over  one-fourth  (28  percem).  and  Hispanics  about 
one-fifth  (21  percem). 

In  PC90,  participating  women  were  found  in  smaller  households  than 
infants  and  children,  with  a  median  size  of  tliree  persons.  The  median 
size  of  households  in  PC90  with  participating  ingots  and  children  was 
four  persons. 

For  pregnant  women  for  whom  the  data  were  available  in  local  case  files, 
the  most  conunoniy  recorded  source  of  health  care  for  their  currem 
pregnancy  was  a  primary  care  physician  (40  percett).  Other  frequently 
listed  providers  included  health  departments  (17  percem),  and  hospital 
outpatient  cluucs  ( U  percem).   With  the  exception  of  hospital  outpatiem 
dimes,  nearly  identical  figures  were  found  for  infuits  and  children. 

Local  agency  case  records  indicate  that  more  than  half  of  all  women 
participants  have  had  a  prior  pregnancy,  with  an  average  of  dose  to  three 
total  pregnancies  (including  the  pregnancy  on  which  their  currem 
digibility  is  based). 
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Cotificttion  racords  showed  dut  ibont  ooB-fioiiidi  of  ill  yizgiunt  women 
lud  a  previous  spell  of  WIQ  pnticqMtion;  over  duee-qiuiters  of 
postparauD  ud  breastfeeding  women  previously  partidpaied  in  WIC, 
primarily  dnring  die  period  of  pregnancy  ftir  die  current  infnt. 

Participation  for  mothers  doring  pr^naucy  is  usual  for  infum*  with  the 
motiier  of  more  than  half  of  the  infants  participating  in  WIC  during 
pregiumcy.  However,  data  on  the  mother's  participation  in  WIC  was  not 
available  in  local  agency  case  records  for  over  20  percent  of  the  infnits. 
Over  one-third  of  the  children  were  rqxnted  as  having  mottios  who  had 
been  on  WIC  during  their  pregnancies.  Information  on  this  topic  was  also 
not  available  for  dose  to  half  the  cfafldrai.  PC88  data  showed  diat  over 
69  percent  of  die  infants  and  71  percent  of  children  on  WIC  had  modiers 
who  bad  partic^ated  in  WIC  during  dieir  pr^iumcies. 

Average  Annual  Among  all  WIC  participants  for  whom  income  was  available,  annual 

Income  income  averaged  S9,(X^  in  1990.   Annual  income  varied  somewhat  by 

particqtant  cat^oiy,  with  the  families  of  WIC  infants  having  tlie  lowest 
income  ($8,288),  and  die  famOies  of  WIC  children  having  the  highest 
(S9,603).  Among  women  participants,  pr^nant  women  had  an  avenge 
annual  income  of  S8,430,  while  breastfeeding  and  postpartum  women 
averaged  S9.06S. 

Those  WIC  participants  for  vdiom  inoome  was  not  available  were  nearly 
all  automatically  eligible  due  to  participation  in  other  means-tested 
programs  such  as  Medicaid,  the  Food  Stanqp  Piogiam  or  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children. 

In  the  PC88  study  of  income,  for  each  participant  category,  the  most 
frequently  reported  source  of  income  was  wages  (at  58  percem  of 
participants'  families).  Thirty-two  percent  of  all  WIC  participants* 
families  reported  receipt  of  AFDC  benefits.  Between  63  and  66  percent 
of  WIC  participants'  households  included  an  adult  male.  The  presence  of 
this  adult  male  resulted  in  an  average  income  which  was  approximately 
SS.OOO  higher  than  for  odier  households  not  containing  an  adult  male.    - 
Generally.  PC88  dau  show  somewhat  higher  incomes  for  WIC 
parucipants  than  in  PC90  due  to  the  detailed  personal  interviews  used  in 
PC88 

Poverty  Status  In  PC90.  WIC  parucipants  were  quite  poor,  widi  oeariy  three-quarters 

havmg  recorded  annual  incomes  in  1990  of  under  1(X)  percett  of  the  OMB 
poverty  level.   Case  records  indicated  that  one-third  have  ansnal  incomes 
less  than  SO  percent  of  the  official  poverty  level  for  their  household  size. 

Those  who  were  automatically  income  eligible  through  participation  in 
other  means-tested  programs  were  poorer  than  other  WIC  paiticipams:  94 
percem  of  the  automatically  income  eligible  participants  with  an  income 
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Rponed  in  PC90  woe  a,  or  bdow,  130  percent  of  the  0MB  poverty 
gddelioes. 

Recorded  Nntridooal  The  PCM  abstriedon  process  ooIIectBd  op  to  three  oatridonal  risks  for 
Risk  Faciim  eidi  saiq>led  pirticqnnt  For  those  records  with  mfbrmation  avtilable, 

S3  pffp^nt  had  only  a  single  risk  factor  listed  on  ttie  certification 
documents;  22  petieat  had  two  risk  futon  tqwned,  and  18  percent  had 
three  riskfKton  recorded. 

Among  all  women,  the  most  oommoidy  recorded  risks  were 
dinical/medical/heahh  risks. 


Aullu'oponietnc 
Measures 


Birth  Weight 


The  "^^ft  CO""'**'**  nutritional  nscs  for  '"**"**  tmder  four  months  of  age 
were  a  breastfeeding  mother/infant  dyad  and  an  infant  of  a  WIC-eligible 
mother  or  mottier  whose  medical  records  indicated  that  die  was  at 
notritioiial  risk  during  her  pr^nancy. 

In  the  files  of  difldren  and  older  infants,  those  aged  four  months  or  more, 
the  most  common  risk  recorded  was  an  anthropometric  risk. 

InPC90.  up  to  11  percent  of  infants  were  recorded  as  low  m  weight  for 
their  height,  that  is,  at  or  below  the  10th  percentile,  wfafle  anodier  20 
percem  had  a  hi^  weight  for  their  height,  that  is,  di^  were  above  the 
90di  petoeotile  for  this  messnre.  Tbe  percent  of  children  at  a  high  weight 
for  height  (above  the  90di  percentile)  was  greater,  29  percent  for  children 
under  two  years  of  age,  and  24  percem  for  chUdren  two  or  more  years  of 
age. 

In  PC90  (as  in  PC84  and  PC88)  a  disproportionate  share  of  WIC  mfants 
and  children  appeared  to  be  overweight  when  compared  to  the  diatiibation 
of  weight  for  height  and  weight  for  age  fDr  bodi  for  infants  and  children 
in  the  U.S.  population  as  a  whole. 

Infants  whose  mothers  were  oo  WIC  had  a  sli^Kly  higher  average  birth 
weight  and  a  lower  percentage  of  birth  weights  below  2,500  grams. 
However,  these  dau  cannot  be  used  to  infer  the  prenatal  efEea  of  WIC  on 
birth  outcomes.  Other  unmeasured  facton  may  explain  the  observed 
differences  and  many  infants  are  enrolled  in  WIC  at  birth  as  a  result  of 
their  low  binh  weight. 


looking  at  birth  weight  of  offspring  for  pregnant  and  *'»T^Ttf'»*ifnit 
women,  women  who  were  not  on  WIC  showed  a  lower  mean  biith  weight 
and  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  have  had  a  low  binh  weight  cfaOd. 
However,  as  above,  these  dau  cannot  be  used  to  draw  inferences  aboa 
the  effea  of  WIC.   PC92  opuonaJ  daa  elements  rndnde  birth  weight  and 
the  length  of  time  the  mother  was  on  WIC  dnring  her  pregnane. 
Approximately  30  WIC  State  Agencies  have  already  indjc—d  that  diqr 
plan  to  report  birth  weight  in  PC92. 
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Hcnntoloficil 
Mtmu  Hiifiils 


WIC  Priority 
Lerds 


PCM  ibstxictBd  dita  oo  hemitologicil  nmsures  fitoin  puticipsot  records. 
More  WIC  clients  hid  recorded  hematocrit  vilues  than  hemoglobin 
values.  Some  WIC  State  Agencies  also  record  erythrocyte  protoporphyrin 
blood  vahies,  but  these  measures  were  not  collected  in  PCM.  However, 
tfa^  win  be  inr''"****  iz  PC92  to  the  extca  that  States  are  able  to  provide 
diesedata. 

Using  tlie  1990  State  specific  WIC  criteria,  22  percent  of  pr^nam  women 
were  bdow  State  standards  m  1990  while  16  percent  of  children  were 
classified  as  bdow  State  standards  in  1990.  The  1990  modal  criteria  are 
stricter  than  eidier  1988  or  1990  State-specific  criteria  for  pr^nam 
women  and  children.  The  percentages  below  these  modal  standards  were 
17  percent  of  pr^nant  women  and  14  percent  of  difldren.  However, 
more  breastfeeding  and  postpartum  women  are  classified  as  below  State 
standards  using  the  1990  State  modal  criteria  (32  percem)  as  opposed  to 
die  1990  State  specific  criteria  (24  percent). 

Generally  speaking  anemia  was  ftr  more  prevalent  in  minority  groups 
among  the  WIC  population  than  among  white  WIC  participants.  PC88 
lepoited  differences  of  about  the  same  magnimrif  in  anemia  inririrace. 

Because  the  WIC  Program  cannot  serve  all  eligible  applicants,  FNS  has 
sought  to  target  WIC  funds  to  the  most  'nutritionally  at-risk*  among 
eligible  populations.  Federal  regwlatwMs  hawe  created  a  pimiuy  tysieui 
for  WIC  applicants  tliat  is  mtended  to  guide  the  disuibution  of  l>H>f.fiii  at 
the  State  ud  local  service  ddivery  levels.  Hiis  system  of  seven  priority 
groups,  places  pregnant  and  breastfeeding  women  and  infuits  wlio  are  at 
nutritional  risk  as  the  persons  most  in  need  of  WIC  services.  Priority  VII 
is  permitted,  at  State  option,  for  previousty  certified  participaiBi  wtio 
currently  have  no  nutritional  risks  but  who  may  r^ress  in  mtritioiial  or 
health  status  without  continuation  of  WIC  benefits. 

FNS  data  for  May  of  1990  show  that  93  percent  of  pr^nam  women  were 
classified  as  Priority  1  and  6  percem  were  dttsified  as  Priority  IV.  With 
respea  to  breast-feeding  women,  neariy  89  percett  were  classified  as 
priority  I  and  over  S  percent  were  classified  both  to  Priority  II  and 
Priority  rv.  The  majority  of  postpartum  women  (49  percent)  were 
classified  as  Priority  ID.  while  35  percem  were  dassified  as  priority  IV 
and  almost  10  percem  as  Priority  IV.  The  majority  of  mfmts  (49  percent) 
were  classified  as  Prionty  □  with  another  46  percem  classified  as  Priority 
1.  The  vast  majonty  of  children  (77  percem)  were  classified  as  Priority 
m  with  another  20  percem  dassified  as  Priority  V.' 


'A  listmg  of  WIC  Priorities  appears  on  page  1-S. 
8 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  A^SNCT  CHARACTERISncS 


Locil  WIC  Accncy 
Spwnnoi'iliip 


Local  Availability 
of  On-site  HeaUb 


Under  Federal  r^uiations,  any  public  or  private  noq>rofit  health  or 
bmnan  service  agency  that  provides  healdi  services,  either  direcdy  or  by 
contracting  for  racfa  services,  n  eligible  to  tpply  to  tlieir  respective  State 
Agency  to  operate  a  WIC  Program.  In  PC90,  over  82  percent  of  all  local 
agencies  operated  tiuou^  a  public  health  agency.'  Most  of  these  were 
county  qmnsored  (39  percent  of  all  local  agencies)  or  sponsored  by  the 
State  Health  Department  (nearly  14  percett).  Onfy  six  percem  of  local 
WIC  agencies  were  operated  tlirou^  community  action  agencies  and  four 
percem  were  sponsored  by  hospitals. 

In  texms  of  uuuibers  of  particqwnts  in  the  oontignoos  Ututsd  States,  two- 
thirds  of  all  participants  were  served  in  local  WIC  agencies  operated  by 
public  health  agencies.  For  the  most  part,  these  were  county  or  district 
health  agencies,  accounting  for  more  tlian  half  of  all  WIC  participants. 
The  remaining  participants  were  served  by  hospitals  (nearly  8  percent), 
community  action  agencies  (6  percem),  and  other  nooprofit  organizations 
(10  percent).  For  about  deven  percem  of  paiticqiants,  the  ^pe  of 
^xmsoring  agency  was  unknown. 

The  WIC  Program  facilitates  access  to  health  care  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  PC90,  geographic  States  report  that  14  percem  of  local  WIC  sponsoring 
agencies  had  formal  contracts  with  private  plqrBiciaiis  to  provide  health 
care  to  WIC  participants. 

States  reported  that  73  percem  of  local  WIC  sponsoring  agencies  typically 
provide  pediatric  and  well-baby  care  to  most  or  at  least  some  WIC 
participants.  Similar  high  levels  of  service  provision  were  reported  for 
family  planning  (67  percem),  obstetrical  and  gynecologic  care,  (59 
percem)  and  routine  health  services  (56  percem).  Dental  care  was 
typically  available  to  most  or  at  least  some  participams  in  36  percem  of 
local  agencies.   (These  services  did  not  include  refierrals  or  couuaos  for 
services  outside  of  the  WIC  administrative  unit.)  Twenty  percem  of  local 
agencies  required  most  or  at  least  some  participants  to  obtain  blood  tests 
from  sources  other  than  WIC. 

Of  the  Indian  Tribal  Sute  Agencies  providing  information  (22  out  of  32 
Indian  Sute  Agencies).  60  percent  of  local  agency  sites  were  lepoiied  to 
provide  pediatric  care  to  most  or  at  least  some  participants.  Indian  local 
WIC  agency  sites  were  also  reported  to  have  similar  levels  of  routine 


'For  the  purpose  of  common  definition  across  States,  the  term  'local 
WIC  agency'  means  the  first  reporting  level,  below  the  State  level,  at 
which  direa  WIC  Program  services  are  provided. 
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health  services  (59  pevceot).  Ftmily  pUming  was  ofiiBred  to  at  least  some 
panidpazns  by  44  percent  of  local  sites,  and  obstetrical  and  gynecologic 
care  by  53  percent.  Dental  care  was  ofiEered  far  more  frequently  by 
Indian  than  by  geographic  State  WIC  Ageodes.  TweoQ'-five  percent 
provided  comncted  heahh  care  to  most  paiticq>ants,  and  three  percent  did 
so  for  at  least  some  partic^ants.  Eleven  percent  of  Indian  agencies 
required  most  participants  to  obtain  blood  tests  from  some  source  other 
thffi  WIC,  whfle  another  23  percent  required  at  least  some  participants  to 
do  so. 


Access  to 

Social 

Services 


In  PC90  for  the  first  time,  WIC  State  Agencies  were  asked  to  describe 
how  many  of  their  local  WIC  qxmsoring  age&des  typically  provide 
certain  social  services  to  WIC  participants.  As  whh  health  services.  States 
were  asked  not  to  include  referrals  to  odier  agencies  outside  the 
administrative  sponsoring  unit  in  which  WIC  operates.  Access  to  social 
service  programs  within  WIC  sponsoring  agencies  may  cover  a  wide  range 
of  activities.  For  example,  Medicaid  benefits  may  be  used  for  costs  of 
qionsor-ofiered  health  service,  or,  in  odier  cases,  direa  certification  for 
AFDC  or  the  Food  Stamp  Program  m^  be  accomplished  by  an  on-site 
social  service  woricer. 


Locil  Agcnqr  Boon 
of  Opcratioa 


Geogn^)htc  WIC  State  Agencies  reported  that  28  percent  of  local  agencies 
typically  provided  access  to  Medicaid  services  to  most  or  at  least  some 
WIC  participants.  In  addition.  12  petoeot  ^ically  oflBered  access  to 
AFDC,  15  percem  typically  provided  access  to  the  Food  Stanq>  Program, 
and  1 1  percem  offered  access  to  general  assistance  programs  to  most  or  at 
least  some  WIC  participants.  In  addition,  19  percem  typically  provided 
access  to  otiier  miscellaneous  services. 

Local  agencies  and  service  sites  for  Indian  WIC  State  Agencies  were  te 
more  likely  to  be  involved  in  providing  access  to  social  services  than  those 
described  by  geographic  State  Agencies.  AFDC  application  was  available 
to  most  WIC  participants  in  40  percem  of  local  Indian  WIC  clinics; 
general  assistance  was  offered  to  most  or  at  least  some  partidpants  in  53 
percent  of  Indian  WIC  local  clinics;  Medicaid  and  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  each  in  44  percent;  and  child  support  eoforcemem  and 
counseling  in  34  percem.   Access  to  assisted  day  care  was  available  to  at 
leasi  some  pamcipanu  u  close  to  one  fourth  of  Indian  service  sites. 
Miscellaneous  other  services  were  offered  to  at  least  some  particq>ants  by 
19  percent  of  Indian  WIC  Services  Sites. 

PC90  also,  for  the  first  time,  asked  Slates  to  describe  the  hours  of 
operauon  for  local  WIC  agencies  or  service  sites  in  their  respective 
jurisdicuons. 

Geographic  WIC  State  Agencies  reponed  diat  42  percem  of  all  local  WIC 
agencies  or  service  sites  provide  full-time  opervions  to  most  panicipants. 
A  small  proporuon  offered  extended  hours,  five  percent  to  most 
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pAiiic^mus  nd  foot  pcrceui  to  st  lent  soidb  pmiciitiuu.  Pm-time 
opcfMiom  were  availible  to  most  ptrticqnaia  at  32  peicent  of  local 
igeodes  or  service  sites,  and  another  10  percent  had  part-time  operations 
for  at  least  some  partic^ams. 

Indian  WIC  State  clinics  reported  that  just  over  half  of  their  service  sites 
offeied  fiill-dme  services  to  most  of  their  participams;  39  percent  offiered 
part-time  operations  to  most  participants  and  10  percent  altogether  had 
extended  hours. 

State  Policies  oo  To  be  eligible  for  the  WIC  Program,  ipplicams  must  satisfy 

WIC  Eligibility  bodi  mcome  and  nutritional  risk  criteria. 

•  Income  Eligibility.  In  1990,  all  States  used  ISS  percent  of  the  non- 
fana  poverty  income  guidelines  established  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  promulgated  by  the  Dq)artment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  (Special  exceptions  were  made  for 
individuals  in  unusual  situations  who  qualify  for  Medicaid.) 

WIC  applicants  can  be  adjunctivdy  income-eligible  for  WIC  on  the 
basis  of  their  participation  in  a  means-tested  public  »*"«»«"^ 
program.   In  1990,  all  States  determined  WIC  income  eligibility  using 
cat^orical  eligibility  standards  for  at  least  one  prograoL  Medicaid 
clients  were  accepted  as  income  digible  for  WIC  in  81  pereem  of 
reporting  States.  In  addition,  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  Program  diems 
were  adjunctivdy  income  digible  for  WIC  in  1990  in  73  percent  and 
59  percent  of  44  State  Agencies,  respectivdy.  Automatic  digibility 
for  WIC  was  infrequently  based  on  particqMtion  for  Supplementd 
Security  Income  or  a  free  or  reduced-price  sdiool  med  program. 

•  Nutritional  Risli  Assessment.   In  addition  to  demonstrating  income 
eligibility,  WIC  applicants  must  be  certified  by  a  competem 
professional  (e.g..  nutritionist,  dietitian,  nurse,  physician  etc.)  to  be 
nutritionally  at  risk  because  of  medicd  reasons  or  an  inadequate  diet 

For  all  WIC  applicants,  except  infants  under  six  months,  a 
hematological  test  must  also  have  been  performed  as  a  minitiwim 
requirement  id  deiermuiing  nutritional  risk.  WIC  State  Agencies  are 
responsible  for  establishing  appropriate  hemoglobin,  hematocrit  or 
other  hematologic  criteria  used  within  their  jurisdictions.  A 
participant  is  considered  digible  for  WIC  due  to  muritiond  risk  if 
their  hemoglobm  or  hematocrit  coum  is  less  that  tlie  applicable  State 
criterion.    Because  the  normal  range  for  hemoglobin  changes 
considerably  throughout  childhood,  as  wdl  as  during  pregnancy,  such 
changes  are  usually  reflected  in  the  reference  criteria.  Criteria  are 
dso  adjusted  for  altitude,  as  appropriate.  Over  one-hdf  of  tlie  State 
WIC  Agencies  reported  hemoglobin  and  hematocrit  mmitiond  risk 
digibiliry  criteria  dependent  upon  a  woman's  trimester  of  pr^nancy. 
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Staei  wen  uked  about  their  policies  and  meiiKMls  for  obtaining  dietary 
intalcB  infonnanoo  for  WIC  participants  and  wtiat  methods  are  routinely 
used  in  collecting  this  information.  Sixty  WIC  State  Agencies,  serving  81 
percent  of  WIC  participauu,  obtain  dietary  intake  information  on  all 
patticipanii. 

Food  Packages  State  and  local  agencies  tailored  food  packages  to  meet  the  nutritional 

needs  of  individual  WIC  dieots,  and  to  make  adjustments  for  reasons 
rdating  to  increasing  the  administrative  effideacy  of  the  WIC  Program. 
Administrative  adjustments  to  WIC  food  padoges  indude  q)ecifying  tlie 
size  of  die  food  package,  food  brands,  and  tlie  form  of  food  within  a  food 
group. 

Almost  nine  out  of  ten  State  Agencies  in  1990  issued  WIC  food 
instruments  using  a  standard  frequency  (87  percent)  of  issuance.  Over 
tliree-quaners  of  State  Agendes  issued  food  voudiers  on  a  monthly  basis 
(77  percent),  and  just  under  half  on  a  bimonthly  basis  (49  percent).   Only 
eight  percem  issued  WIC  voudiers  every  three  montlis  and  anotiier  eight 
percem  issued  food  instruments  on  some  otlier  sdiedule. 

Across  all  categories  of  WIC  participants,  the  average  food  package  cost 
rqwrted  by  State  Agencies  in  the  SSLP  was  S40.0S.  By  partidpam 
category,  the  highest  food  package  cost  was  for  intuits,  SS1.8I;  the  cost 
for  duldreo  was  S34.02;  and  for  all  women  it  was  $36.74.  Among 
pr^nam  wooaen  the  mean  cost  was  $38.89,  while  among  breastfeeding 
and  postpartum  women  it  was  S33.91.  Food  package  costs  varied  by 
region  and  by  State  as  wdl  as  by  partidpam  cat^ory.  The  lowest  overall 
average  cost  was  for  the  Midwest  at  $37.90,  wliile  the  Nortiieast  had  the 
highest  at  $43.37.  Several  States  have  notably  lower  food  package  costs 
for  infants,  presumably,  reflecting  higlily  favorable  mamifiCtUTer  rebate 
agreements  for  infam  formula  in  some  States. 

Since  the  cost  outlays  reported  by  State  Agencies  do  not  uniformly  reflea 
infam  formula  rebates,  average  food  package  costs  for  each  State  are 
shown  as  reported  in  the  FNS-498,  WIC  Montiily  Fiiumcial  and  Program 
Status  Repon  for  March,  1990.  These  figures  attribute  all  applicable 
infant  formula  rebates  lo  show  the  'dose  out'  figure  used  for 
administrative  purposes  and  are  generally  lower  than  the  average  food 
package  costs  reported  by  State  Agencies  in  PC90.  The  national  average 
food  package  cost  mcludmg  mfant  formula  rebates  was  S3 1.01  for  March 
1990. 
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EXECDTTVE  SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

Tlie  Special  Siqiplemental  Food  Piogmm  for  Women,  Infants  and  Oiildren 
(WIQ  provides  siqiplememal  food,  nutrition  education,  and  access  to  health 
care  services  for  low-income  pregnant,  postpartum  and  breastfiBeding  women, 
infnts,  and  children  {vp  to  age  five)  ^iAu>  are  at  nutritional  risk.  The 
Program,  administered  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  dfiignfd  to  serve  as  an  adjunct  to  ongoing 
praatal  and  pediatric  health  care  by  operating  throu^  a  network  of  local 
institutions  inrinHiw^  county  healdi  dq>artments,  hospitals,  and  odier 
nonprnfit  human  service  organizations. 

This  rq>on  presents  the  results  of  an  assessment  of  die  feasibility  of 
conducting  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  long-ttcm  developmental  effects  of 
WIC  on  infuxts  and  diildren.  Two  alternative  research  designs  were 
examined  as  part  of  this  field  test  The  first  is  a  quasi-experimental  ipproadi 
that  selects  two  con^)arison  groups  fiom  vital  statistics  records  —  6-inonth 
old  infants  enrolled  in  WIC  and  6-inondi  old  income-eligible  non- 
paiticipants.  The  second  design,  developed  by  the  Abt  projea  team,  is  an 
eipeiiuiental  study  that  identifies  low-income  pr^nant  women  and  randomly 
assigns  them  to  either  a  group  that  receives  WIC  benefits,  or  a  non-WIC 
control  group. 

An  assessment  of  the  results  of  this  field  test  is  intended  to  provide  FNS  with 
information  needed  to  decide  whether  to  proceed  widt  full-scale 
implementation  of  eidier  design  or  some  modification  of  diese  researdi 
proposals.  The  following  discussion  provides  this  assessment  in  terms  of  six 
feasibility  questions  posed  by  FNS. 


WHICH  DESIGN  MAXIMIZES  THE  VAUDITY  OF  THE 
ESTIMATED  PROGRAM  IMPACTS? 

In  theory,  an  experimenul  design  will  produce  more  valid  estimates  of  the 
impaa  of  WIC  than  the  quasi -experimental  design.  This  difference  primarily 
results  from  one  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  the  quasi-experimental  design 
-  the  inherem  problem  of  selection  bias.  No  matter  how  wdl  the  WIC  and 
non-WIC  infants  are  matched  at  the  stan  of  the  longitudinal  study,  it  is  likely 
that  the  two  groups  will  have  initial  differences  on  a  variety  of  immeasured 
characteristics  that  may  be  related  to  their  growth  and  devdopmeoL 

The  quasi-ecpenmcntAi  design  will,  if  implemented  as  proposed,  produce 
national  esrimatrs  of  Program  impact  whidi  cannot  be  matdied  by  the 
experimental  design.   However,  this  gain  in  external  validiQr  comes  at  the 
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eq>ense  of  the  nttmai  validity  of  the  estimated  iiiq)ac&.  If  die  estimated 
effects  are  questionable  to  b^n  with,  extrqx)lating  tfaem  to  all  panicq>ams 
may  not  be  a  real  gain. 

The  experimental  design  proposed  by  the  Abt  team,  on  the  odier  hand, 
offers  greater  strength  in  **«f«tniny  die  effects  of  prenatal  WIC  participation 
as  a  resnlt  of  die  random  M^g"'"*"^  of  pr^nant  women  and  the  collection 
of  ^fff^w**  data  prior  to  their  eorollmeBt  in  tlie  Program. 

Finally,  the  theoretical  strengths  of  the  experimental  design  may  be 
nmAmrminm^  mm  m  remit  of  certain  praajcri  cQMUaiuji  that  mutt  be  inqioaad 
on  its  implementatioiL  First  and  foremost,  women  amignwi  to  the  control 
groiq)  may  enroll  in  WIC  on  their  owil  lliis  may  lead  to  dilution  of  the 
control  groiq>  if  substantial  numbers  of  these  women  enroll  in  WIC  after 
random  assignmenL  If  inq>lemented  as  now  proposed,  die  experimental 
design  should  reduce  the  risk  of  this  occurrence,  but  it  will  also  focus  the 
study  on  a  somev^iat  unique  tamplt  of  sites,  Le.,  new  service  sites  in  low 
WIC  penetration  areas.  If  this  design  q^noach  &ik,  the  study  may  be 
seriously  compromised. 

Second,  the  random  assignmem  of  eligible  unserved  pr^nant  women  to  WIC 
may  lead  to  a  situation  where  the  created  treatment  groiq)  is  not  oooqiarable 
to  the  eacisting  WIC  casdoad.  This  sitnatiao  will  require  early  anrwmfnr 
before  a  decision  can  be  made  to  proceed  with  a  longHerm  longitudmal 

study. 


CAN  THE  NECESSARY  INSmUTIONAL  COOPERATION  BE 
OBTAINED? 

Obtaining  the  approval  of  a  Human  Subjects  Review  Committee  to  condua 
die  WIC  Child  Impaa  Soidy  is  feasible.  Hiis  will  take  some  time  to 
accomplish,  but  the  study  represents  a  negligible  risk  to  particqiants  and 
precautions  have  been  built  in  to  both  researdi  designs  to  provide  for 
informed  consent  and  the  ethical  treatment  of  all  study  nibjectt. 

For  the  quasi-experimental  design,  the  primary  hurdle  to  overcome  b 
obtaining  the  cooperation  of  from  25  to  35  State  Vital  Statistics  Directors  to 
provide  monttily  computer  files  of  birth  records.  The  field  test  results 
indicate  diat  dm  is  a  feasible,  but  very  time  consuming,  procen.  More 
impoftanUy.  it  is  likely  diat  some  States  will  not  uuopei'ate  and  odien  will 
not  be  able  U)  provide  die  necessary  daa  in  a  timdy  enough  manner  to  allow 
the  study  to  be  implemented.  Tliis  may  require  the  use  of  more  oosdy 
county-based  sampling,  but  if  cooperation  cannot  be  achieved  for 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  100  sampled  PSUs  (primarily  conttia  or 
groups  of  counties)  then  the  goal  of  achieving  national  inqnct  eitimaiei  will 
be  unattainable.  Because  achieving  this  desired  levd  of  coverage  appess 
unlikely,  this  design  alternative  may  not  be  able  to  meet  one  of  its  primary 
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goab,  prodndng  nadonal  ecdmatBi  of  the  inpact  of  WIC  <m  childrea. 

For  the  experimental  dengn,  ooopentkm  from  more  difEereat  types  of 
twaiitininiM  ffli  K*  rmtpirmti  Cooperitioii  wffl  luve  to  be  Obtained  from  Stite 
and  local  WIC  ageades  to  ettablMi  new  lervioe  siiet  and  from  community- 
based  institutions  to  recruit  WIC-digible  pregnam  women.  On  tlie  positive 
side,  tliis  efifort  will  be  concentrated  in  fiswer  places  wfaicfa  should  provide 
some  gains  in  efficiency. 

The  fidd  test  experience  indicates  dut  gaining  such  cooperation  is  feasible 
bat  much  more  labor^ntensive  and  tme-consnming  than  anticipated. 
Consequeady,  adequate  time  and  resources  wOl  have  to  be  dedicated  to  tiiis 
activity  for  inq>lementation  of  the  e3q>eriments  to  be  successful. 


CAN  THE  SAMPLE  REQUIREMENTS  BE  MET? 

With  r^ard  to  die  quasi-cxpcrinicntal  design,  die  field  test  demonstrated 
the  need  for  an  importatt  diange  to  the  original  design  proposal. 
Specifically,  a  furiy  intensive  field  tracing  efibit  is  needed  -  about  SO 
percent  of  the  cases  required  field  tracing.  Without  this,  it  is  unlikely  that 
an  unbiased  sampling  frame  could  be  developed  from  whidi  the  smdy  sanq>le 
is  later  selected.  Certain  types  of  individnals  will  continue  to  be  very 
difficult  to  locate,  but  die  procedures  adopted  for  the  fidd  test  gready  reduce 
the  n^adve  effects  of  non-response. 

With  this  modificatioa,  the  fidd  test  results  indicate  that  it  is  generally 
possible  to  meet  the  sampling  requirements.  The  one  importam  exception  is 
low-birthwdgfat  babies,  especially  those  not  enrolled  in  WIC.  The  initial 
assumptions  used  to  create  the  sampling  plan  proved  to  be  incorrect, 
contributing  to  a  shortfall  in  the  sample  for  diis  group.  This  does  not, 
however,  mean  tliat  the  design  is  infeasible.  The  sdection  process  depends 
upon  many  assumptions  to  calculate  the  number  of  birth  records  needed  to 
fiilfUl  the  sample  requirements.  For  national  implementation,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  careful  analysis  be  done  to  obtain  the  best  estimates 
possible  for  the  selected  PSUs  and  that  the  sampling  process  be  monitored 
throughout  the  12 -month  sdecnon  period  in  order  to  make  adjustments  as 
belter  informatioo  becomes  aviilible.  This  should  ensure  that  the  sample 
requirements  are  met  without  incurring  unnecessary  data  collection  costs. 

Although  appropriate  sample  sizes  can  be  obtained,  the  fidd  test  provides 
strong  evidence  that  the  quasi -experimental  design  will  not  yidd  comparable 
samples  of  WIC  and  ooo-WIC  infants.  Any  quasi-experimental  design  is 
potomally  vulnerable  to  the  problem  of  sdection  bias.  Recognizing  this,  the 
design  evaluated  in  this  fidd  test  included  a  stratification  by  birthwdglit  to 
make  the  WIC  participam  and  non-participam  samples  more  conqiarable. 
Tbe  fidd  test  indicated,  however.  tluK  pattidpant  and  non-partidpant  samples 
were  very  differem  even  with  this  stratification.  Furthermore,  it  appears  tiiat 
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statistical  procedures  ate  unable  to  overcome  these  difEerences. 


With  regard  to  the  experimental  design,  the  procedures  fnraminwl  in  the 
field  test  were  found  to  yidd  nnacceptably  hi^  levds  of  no-shows  (treatment 
group  women  who  fiuQed  to  enroll  in  WIC)  and  crossovers  (control  group 
women  who  enrolled  in  WIQ.  If  in^lemented  as  tested,  dus  design  would 
have  been  hopelessly  undermined  by  these  two  events.  Consequently,  a  new 
experimental  design  has  been  devdoped  by  the  Abt  projea  team  which  is 
considered  both  administrativdy  fBuible  and  likely  to  provide  adequate 
protection  against  both  events.  This  depends  tqxm  the  creation  of  new 
service  sites  in  low  WIC  penetration  areas,  random  «*«igwm^fit  from  a 
waiting  list,  the  staggered  phne-in  of  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  women 
assigned  to  the  treatment  groi9>  t^l  a  dioit  restricuon  on  re-application  by 
women  assigned  to  the  control  groiQ). 


ARE  THE  DESIGN  LOdSnCS  FEASIBLE? 

Implementing  the  quasi-cxpcrinMntnl  design  requires  (1)  die  timely  receipt 
of  birth  records  on  a  monthly  basis,  and  (2)  die  succcisful  tracing  and 
screening  of  birth  mothers.  As  noted  above,  with  the  use  of  intensive  field 
tracing  and  careful  monitoring  of  the  umpUag  process,  this  aspect  of  die 
design  should  be  feasible.  The  need  to  obtain  birth  records  from  States 
within  two  to  tliree  months  from  the  end  of  a  patticnlar  bsth  month  wQl  be 
problematic  in  certain  States.  This  wiU  lead  to  a  difficult  decision  fior  FNS. 
Either  the  study  will  have  to  accept  the  exdusion  of  some  States,  or 
provisions  will  have  to  be  made  to  abstract  birth  records  on  a  montiily  basis 
from  a  large  number  of  local  county  offices.  Tliis  latter  option  will  increase 
smdy  costs,  but  may  be  worthwhile  if  the  alternative  is  the  loss  of  a  State 
such  as  California,  which  accounts  for  a  relativdy  large  share  of  the  total 
WIC  caseload. 

As  noted  earlier,  implementing  the  CKpcrimcntal  design  will  mvolve  a 
considerable  effort  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  WIC  agencies  and  local 
community-based  institutions.  Although  feasilde,  this  logistical  requirement 
will  invoive  a  significam  effort.  The  level  of  effort  required  for  the  fidd  test 
was  much  greater  than  anticipated.  This  led  tt  a  number  of  problems, 
particularly  in  imeractioos  with  local  WIC  agencies  and  obtaining  cooperation 
from  recnumem  sites. 

It  also  appears  that  the  process  of  random  — 'g"*"*^  mqr  have  gone 
somewhat  awry  (as  evidenced  by  a  large  difEcrence  in  the  size  of  tlie 
treatment  and  controi  samples),  althou^  it  was  not  possible  to  document 
instances  of  specific  breakdowns.  The  fidd  test  results  snggeat  that  a 
centralized  proceu  be  used  instead  of  '^T'^^T  oa  fidd  stafL 

The  more  impottatt  logisticd  issue  is  tiie  eKpected  levd  of  no-shows  and 
crossovers  observed  and  whetlier  procedures  am  be  implemented  to  protect 
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the  Int^rity  of  this  research  design.  As  noted  above,  the  design  as  field 
tested  suffered  greatly  from  both  problems  leading  to  a  revised  design 
proposal  from  die  Abt  project  team  wfaicii  is  logistically  feasible  and  enable 
of  largdy  insulating  the  study  from  bodi  daeati  to  the  validity  of  the  inqiaa 
estnnates. 


ARE  THE  PROPOSED  MEASURES  REASIBLE? 

The  longitudinal  study  requires  t  total  of  seven  measurement  points  at  6- 
month  mtervals  from  tlie  child's  6Hnontfa  birtfadqr  tfarou^  42  months  of  age. 
Each  measoremea  indndes  infniiiiarimi  oo:  physical  devdopment 
(andiropometric  measurements  of  height,  wei^tt,  head  cirraiinference,  and 
two  skinfbld  measures);  presence  of  anemia  and/or  iron  deficiency  tlirougfa 
the  collection  of  blood  samples;  health  status  and  utilization  of  health  care 
services;  dietary  intake;  sodoemotional  development;  and  the  home 
eavironmeoL  For  a  subsan^)le  of  diildren,  cognitive  assessments  are  also 
recommended.  Finally,  data  are  to  be  collected  on  the  q)erational 
characteristics  of  WIC  agencies  serving  those  m  the  WIC  conqiarison  group. 

The  measurements  and  their  associated  data  collection  procedures  have  been 
shown  to  be  feasible.  This  is  not  to  say  tiiat  everything  woriced  perfectly,  or 
that  problems  wQl  not  arise  during  a  fiiU-scale  study.  The  planned  data 
collection  is  exceedingly  complex,  mvolving  die  coordinatBd  actions  of  large 
numbers  of  people.  However,  with  the  recommended  dianges  noted  m  this 
report  -  primarily  rdated  to  the  measurement  of  dietary  intake  —  it  is 
considered  feasible  to  collect  the  required  data  in  a  manner  that  will  meet 
accepted  standards  for  rdiabfli^. 

An  important  consideration  will  be  the  logistical  problems  of  training  the 
required  fidd  staff.  In  particular,  the  need  to  haive  adequate  numbers  of 
young  infants  and  children  lo  serve  as  test  sidijects  during  training  and 
anthropometric  standardization.  This  will  be  a  problem  fi>r  both  research 
designs,  but  it  will  be  more  severe  in  the  case  of  the  qnasi-experimental 
design  because  of  the  substantially  larger  fidd  staff  that  is  needed. 


ARE  THE  COSTS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  FEASIBLE? 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  quasi-eaqMrimental  dcdgn  is  $32.6  million.  The 
estimarwl  cost  of  the  Abt  proposed  experimental  dcdgn  is  dKmt  S26.5 
mfllion  -  S21  million  for  the  evduation  study  and  SS.5  milUra  to  pay  the 
cost  of  benefits  and  administrative  npwisfa  for  the  stndy  pariicqiants 
assignwl  to  the  WIC  treatment  grmip.  The  variation  in  cost  is  due  in  large 
pact  to  sample  size  differences.  Adding  the  «*|r**if  pf  antntiy  ftwij  to  gft*»fr 
design  would  increase  costs  by  about  $120,000. 
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Report  on  a  WIC  Inflation  Index 

The  report  presents  a  new  inflation  index  developed  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  (ERS)  with  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 

FNS  is  considering  the  use  of  the  index  in  the  funding  formula  used  to  allocate 
food  funds  to  States  in  the  Special  Supplemental  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children,  commonly  known  as  the  WIC  Program. 

In  addition  to  the  funding  formula,  the  index  could  be  used  to  develop  WIC 
budget  and  participation  estimates  and  monitor  WIC  food  costs. 

The  rep)ort  findings  include: 

Thrifty  Food  Plan  inflation  projections  do  not  accurately  forecast  changes  in  WIC 
food  costs. 

Test  results  indicate  that  the  WIC  index  shows  promise  but  needs  further  develop- 
ment. In  particular,  FNS  and  ERS  need  to  improve  the  model's  performance  in  cap- 
turing the  effects  of  infant  formula  rebates. 

The  report  solicits  comments  on  the  WIC  index  model,  both  on  its  construction 
and  its  appropriateness  for  use  in  the  WIC  funding  allocation  formula. 

Comments  received  will  help  refine  and  strengthen  the  index  and  inform  FNS' 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  adopt  it  for  use  in  the  funding  formula. 

FNS  intended  to  publish  a  notice  of  the  index  in  the  Federal  Register.  However, 
because  of  the  regulatory  moratorium,  FNS  will  directly  distribute  the  report  to  a 
broad  audience,  including  Congress,  WIC  state  agencies,  advocacy  groups,  and  econo- 
mists. 

The  report  is  an  interim  report  to  Congress.  After  a  public  comment  period,  FNS 
will  send  a  final  report  containing  the  Department's  revisions  with  recommenations 
and  findings  to  Congress  in  the  third  quarter  of  FY  1993. 

WIC  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Describe,  in  detail,  how  state  administrative  costs 
are  derived. 

Mr.  Braley.  We  recently  implemented  a  new  reporting  system  to 
collect  information  on  types  of  activities  funded  with  nutrition 
services  and  administrative  (NSA)  funds  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  NSA  expenditures  for  the  WIC  Program  are  now  reported  in 
the  following  categories: 

General  Administration. — This  category  includes  all  costs  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  overhead  or  management  costs,  such  as  costs 
associated  with  program  monitoring,  prevention  of  fraud,  general 
oversight  and  food  instrument  accountability.  Examples  include 
automated  data  processing  costs,  which  include  development  costs, 
bank-related  and  ongoing  operation  costs.  Also  included  is  WIC  ad- 
ministrative salaries/benefits  and  other  costs  necessary  to  conduct 
outreach,  food  instrument  reconciliation,  monitoring  and  payment, 
vendor  monitoring. 

Nutrition  Education. — State  agencies  are  required  to  spend  one- 
sixth  of  their  NSA  expenditures  on  nutrition  education  activities. 
Examples  include  salary/benefits,  cost  to  develop,  procure,  print 
and  distribute  nutrition  education  materials  and  costs  associated 
with  evaluation  and  monitoring  nutrition  education. 

Breastfeeding  Promotion  and  Support  Activities. — Nationally,  $8 
million  of  NSA  funds  is  to  be  spent  on  breastfeeding  promotion  ac- 
tivities. Examples  include  salary /benefits  of  WIC  staff  who  plan  or 
conduct  educational  and  other  services  to  promote  or  support 
breastfeeding.  Also,  salary  and  benefits  of  peer  counselors  and  indi- 
viduals hired  to  undertake  home  visits  and  other  actions  to  encour- 
age continuation  of  breastfeeding.  Costs  to  develop,  procure,  print 
and  distribute  educational  materials  related  to  breastfeeding  pro- 
motion and  support,  clinic  space  devoted  to  breastfeeding,  educa- 
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tional  and  training  activities  including  space  set  aside  for  nursing 
may  also  be  paid  for  with  these  monies.  In  addition,  these  funds 
are  used  to  purchase  breastfeeding  such  as  breast  pumps,  breast 
shells,  etc.,  which  directly  support  the  nutrition  and  continuation 
of  breastfeeding. 

Client  Services. — This  category  includes  all  costs  expended  to  de- 
liver food  and  other  services  and  benefits.  Examples  include  WIC 
staff  salaries/benefits,  medical  supplies  and  equipment  necessary 
to  conduct  diet  and  health  assessments  required  in  the  certification 
process.  Also  included  is  salary  and  benefits  of  WIC  staff  who  issue 
food  instruments  and  explain  their  use.  In  addition,  WIC  staff 
salary/benefits  and  other  costs  necessary  to  refer  client  to  other 
health  care  and  social  services,  to  coordinate  services  with  other 
programs,  to  participate  in  activities  which  promote  a  broader 
range  of  health  and  social  services  for  participants,  such  as  lead 
screening,  referral  for  immunizations,  and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
counseling. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  a  clinic  where  more  than  one  service  is  provided, 
how  are  administrative  costs  broken  out  and  charged  to  different 
Federal  agencies? 

Mr.  Braley.  There  are  two  types  of  administrative  costs:  indirect 
costs  and  direct  costs.  Indirect  costs  are  those  which  are  not  easily 
identifiable  with  specific  programs  or  services.  Indirect  costs  often 
include  costs  such  as  rent,  utilities,  motor  pools,  and  support  per- 
sonnel. These  costs  are  accumulated  into  indirect  cost  pools  and  al- 
located among  the  various  programs.  The  costs  are  allocated  based 
upon  a  cost  allocation  plan  which  has  been  approved  by  the  cogni- 
zant Federal  agency.  For  the  WIC  Program,  the  cognizant  Federal 
agency  is  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS). 
Direct  costs  are  those  which  are  easily  identifiable  with  specific 
programs  or  services.  Direct  costs  often  include  equipment  and  the 
personnel  costs  of  employees  who  provide  the  various  services. 
Many  of  these  costs  are  paid  entirely  by  the  single,  benefiting  pro- 
gram. In  other  cases,  costs  are  allocated  among  several  programs. 
For  example,  time  studies  that  record  the  amount  of  an  employee's 
time  spent  on  various  program  activities  are  often  used  to  allocate 
his  or  her  salary  and  benefits  among  the  various  programs  for 
which  he  or  she  provides  services. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Is  there  a  state  administrative  matching  require- 
ment in  the  WIC  Program? 

Mr.  Braley.  There  is  no  state  administrative  matching  require- 
ment in  the  WIC  Program.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  States  con- 
tribute varying  amounts  of  state  funds  and  in-kind  services  to  the 
Program.  However,  states  are  not  required  to  report  actual  state 
funds  utilized  to  cover  WIC  expenditures. 

VENDOR  MONITORING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  On  page  6  of  your  testimony  you  discuss  vendor 
management.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  OIG  performed  a  national  audit 
were  discovered.  You  go  on  to  say  that  you  intend  to  issue  new, 
were  discovered.  You  go  on  to  say  that  you  intend  to  issue  new 
tougher  regulations  in  the  spring  of  1993,  five  years  after  OIG's 
audit.  Why  weren't  these  regulations  issued  sooner? 
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Mr.  Braley.  On  December  28,  1990,  FNS  published  a  proposed 
rule  which  was  designed  to  strengthen  and  improve  vendor  man- 
agement and  food  instrument  accountability  in  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC). 

A  one  hundred  and  twenty  day  comment  period  followed  the  pro- 
posed rule's  publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  Over  one  thousand 
responses  were  received  from  both  the  public  and  Congressional 
representatives.  Many  of  the  comments  were  very  detailed  and  re- 
quired a  substantial  amount  of  time  to  analyze.  FNS  analyzed  and 
collated  the  comments,  discussed  refinements  and  rewrote  the  pro- 
posal. The  revised  proposed  rule  underwent  comprehensive  rewrite 
to  accommodate  commenter  concerns. 

The  revised  proposed  rule  entered  the  formal  Department  clear- 
ance process  in  February  1992,  at  the  time  a  government-wide  mor- 
atorium was  imposed  on  all  non-critical  regulations.  The  moratori- 
um has  recently  been  lifted  and  the  revised  proposed  rule  is  now 
being  prepared  to  re-enter  formal  clearance.  We  predict  that  it  will 
be  published  this  summer. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Tell  us  what  your  original  proposed  regulations 
were. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  original  proposed  rule  was  developed  with  input 
over  several  years  from  state  agency  experts  in  food  delivery. 

In  addition,  suggestions  were  solicited  at  two  meetings  of  selected 
WIC  Vendor  managers  in  1988  and  at  the  1989  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  WIC  Directors.  The  proposed  rule  responded 
to  recommendations  made  by  the  Department's  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  (OIG)  and  Congress,  and  mandated  detailed  State 
agency  design  standards  for  managing  WIC  authorized  food  ven- 
dors. 

These  included:  establishment  of  mandatory  criteria  for  selection 
of  vendors;  permitting  state  agencies  to  establish  limits  on  the 
number  of  WIC  vendors  consistent  with  program  needs,  strengthen- 
ing high  risk  vendor  monitoring  systems  by  requiring,  for  example, 
requirements  for  annual  compliance  buys  or  inventory  audits  of 
the  state  agency's  WIC  vendor  population,  strengthening  vendor 
sanctions  by  requiring  mandatory  minimum  and  maximum  dis- 
qualification periods,  and,  streamlining  the  administrative  review 
process  to  ensure  timely  and  appropriate  consideration  of  vendors' 
appeals  of  State  actions. 

Other  areas  of  proposed  change  included  improvements  in  food 
instrument  accountability,  requiring  identification  and  follow-up  on 
dual  participants  quarterly;  and,  increasing  the  maximum  partici- 
pant sanction  from  3  months  to  1  year. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  does  your  new  proposal  differ  from  the  original 
proposal? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  revised  proposed  rule  will  address  the  concerns 
raised  by  commenters  on  the  December  1990  proposed  rule  and  pro- 
vide guidelines  to  state  agencies  for  minimizing  fraud  and  abuse. 
Major  changes  respond  to  commenters'  concerns  by  making  the 
rule  more  fair  and  less  burdensome  and  include:  revisions  to  the 
mandatory  vendor  selection  criteria;  revision  to  the  mandatory 
high-risk  vendor  monitoring  systems;  and  modifications  to  the 
state  agency  vendor  appeal  process. 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  were  the  public  and  political  reactions  to  your 
original  proposal? 

Mr.  Braley.  Comments  were  received  from  105  retail  food  stores, 
26  retailer  associations,  77  WIC  State  and  local  agencies,  over  800 
participants.  Senator  Leahy,  and  the  Alabama  Congressional  dele- 
gation. Retailer  associations  and  retailer  food  stores  were  generally 
critical  of  the  provisions  strengthening  State  agencies'  ability  to 
limit  the  number  and  geographic  distribution  of  authorized  stores, 
and  mandated  use  of  competitive  pricing  as  a  selection  criteria;  al- 
though OIG  and  many  state  agencies  were  supportive  of  these  pro- 
visions. Comments  received  from  Senator  Leahy  and  the  Alabama 
Congressional  delegation  were  also  critical  of  the  proposal.  Some  of 
the  stated  objections  were: 

Selection  criteria:  Imposing  selection  criteria  on  WIC  vendors 
will  give  larger  vendors  an  unfair  competitive  advantage  over 
smaller  stores  and  adversely  affect  participant  access;  mandating 
nonselection  because  a  store  has  a  history  of  Food  Stamp  Program 
(FSP)  abuse  is  unfair;  the  requirement  that  grocers  demonstrate  a 
"lack  of  a  history  of  a  business-related  criminal  conviction"  will  be 
burdensome,  create  red  tape,  and  is  not  cost  effective  in  rural  areas 
because  abuse  is  low. 

Authorization:  Vendor  participation  will  be  discouraged,  and  pa- 
perwork and  red  tape  will  be  encouraged  by:  limiting  periods  for 
acceptance  of  applications;  requiring  the  collection  of  FSP  authori- 
zation numbers;  and  by  the  proposed  modifications  to  the  vendor 
agreement. 

Training:  Requiring  vendors  to  maintain  documentation  of  train- 
ing of  their  employees  will  cause  needless  paperwork. 

Sanctions:  The  proposed  sanctions:  unfairly  disqualify  vendors 
for  both  intentional  and  unintentional  acts;  unfairly  disqualify  in- 
nocent vendors  for  the  unfortunate  actions  of  one  of  their  employ- 
ees; and  will  adversely  affect  participant  access. 

To  the  extent  that  commenters  were  able  to  offer  convincing  ar- 
guments and  evidence,  we  responded  with  alterations  which  will  be 
reflected  in  the  revised  proposal. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record,  provide  a  copy  of  both  your  original 
and  revised  proposal. 

Mr.  Braley.  We  will  provide  you  with  a  copy  of  our  original  pro- 
posal, however,  our  revised  proposal  is  undergoing  final  editing  in 
preparation  for  the  formal  clearance  process. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  material  is  too  lengthy  for  reprint.  A  copy 
is  returned  in  Committee  files.] 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  At  last  year's  hearing,  Mrs.  Nelsen  testified  that 
FNS  was  in  the  process  of  collecting  $6,000,000  in  administrative 
overcharges  and  that  the  OIG  was  planning  to  perform  follow-up 
audits  to  determine  if  improved  controls  have  been  put  into  place. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  proposed  regulations  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove vendor  management  and  food  instrument  accountability  was 
delayed  due  to  President  Bush's  regulatory  moratorium.  What  is 
the  status  of  these  regulations? 

Mr.  Braley.  Of  the  $6,000,000  identified  by  the  ten  administra- 
tive costs  audits  conducted  by  the  OIG,  FNS  billed  states  for  over 
$3,700,000  in  overcharges.  To  date,  over  $3,300,000  has  been  collect- 
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ed.  Follow-up  audits  in  this  area  are  on  the  OIG's  work  plan  for 
fiscal  year  1993. 

The  proposed  regulations  to  strengthen  and  improve  vendor 
management  and  food  instrument  accountability  are  being  pre- 
pared for  formal  clearance.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  regulations 
will  be  published  in  the  summer  of  1993. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Has  OIG  performed  any  follow-up  audits?  If  so, 
what  did  they  find?  Have  additional  overcharges  been  identified? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  OIG  agreed  to  delay  follow-up  audits  in  this 
area  to  allow  States  adequate  time  to  implement  corrective  actions. 
A  period  of  time  between  the  implementation  of  correct  action 
measures  and  audit  coverage  is  necessary  for  the  corrective  actions 
to  be  reflected  in  states'  financial  records.  Follow-up  audits  in  this 
area  are  on  the  OIG's  work  plan  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  WIC  Vendor  Issues  Study  was  scheduled  to  be 
released  by  December  1992  and  it  was  to  include  a  baseline  esti- 
mate of  dollar  loss  due  to  overcharging?  Has  this  data  been  re- 
leased? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  WIC  Vendor  Issues  Study  is  being  conducted  for 
FNS  by  Aspen  Systems  Corporation,  and  is  the  first  nationally  rep- 
resentative study  of  overcharging  in  the  WIC  Program.  The  study 
report  was  received  on  February  26,  1992  and  is  now  undergoing 
review  by  the  agency  before  bulk  printing.  We  anticipate  distribu- 
tion of  the  report  later  this  spring. 

REVIEWS  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  type  of  reviews  are  being  conducted  at  the 
state  level,  clinic  level,  and  vendor  level  to  ensure  that  Federal 
dollars  are  being  spent  efficiently  and  properly? 

Mr.  Braley.  There  are  state  as  well  as  Federal  level  systems  to 
ensure  that  Federal  dollars  are  being  spent  efficiently  and  proper- 
ly. State  agencies  are  required  to  review  all  local  agencies  every 
other  year,  including  at  least  20  percent  or  one  clinic  site,  whichev- 
er is  greater,  to  determine  if  they  are  functioning  efficiently. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  State  Technical  Assistance  Review 
(STAR)  system  has  been  implemented  for  reviews  of  both  the  state 
and  local  level  conducted  by  the  FNS  Regional  Office.  The  STAR 
review  looks  at  eleven  functional  areas:  Vendor  Management;  Nu- 
trition Services;  Management  Information  Systems;  Staffing  and 
Organization;  Administrative  Expenditures;  Food  Funds  Manage- 
ment; Caseload  Management;  Certification  and  Eligibility;  Food  De- 
livery/Food Instrument  Accountability;  Monitoring  and  Audits; 
and  Civil  Rights. 

Once  the  review  has  been  conducted,  the  regional  office  provides 
the  state  agency  with  its  findings,  significant  observations  and 
other  comments,  and  sends  the  National  office  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment. These  findings  are  summarized  in  an  annual  report  which 
provides  information  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  deficiencies 
that  have  been  identified  in  the  WIC  Program  on  a  national  basis. 
This  process  heightens  the  awareness  of  the  national  office  to  the 
management  of  the  WIC  Program  at  the  state  and  local  level  and 
enables  timely  feedback  to  the  regional  offices. 
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Review  of  vendors  is  primarily  a  State  responsibility.  Current 
regulations  require  that  ten  percent  of  vendors  be  reviewed  annu- 
ally. As  resources  permit,  FNS  Regional  Offices  will  visit  vendors 
to  ensure  that  they  clearly  understand  program  requirements. 

VENDOR  ACTIVITY  MONITORING  PROFILE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Vendor  Activity  Monitoring  Profile,  a  system 
used  by  state  agencies  to  detect  vendor  abuse,  has  been  used  since 
1989.  Do  all  states  use  this  system?  How  is  it  working?  What  more 
needs  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Vendor  Activity  Monitoring  Profile  (VAMP) 
consists  of  two  reports  that  states  complete  and  submit  to  Head- 
quarters annually.  One,  the  Vendor  Summary  Report,  is  mandato- 
ry and  submitted  by  all  state  agencies  that  have  a  retail  food  deliv- 
ery system.  This  report  contains  summary  information  such  as  the 
number  of  participants  served,  number  of  vendors,  how  many  have 
been  designated  as  high  risk,  and  the  aggregate  results  of  investi- 
gations conducted. 

The  Vendor  Detailed  Report  is  submitted  by  states  that  conduct 
investigations,  or  compliance  buys,  of  their  vendors.  Compliance 
buys  are  not  mandated  at  this  time.  For  fiscal  year  1992,  48  of  the 
85  State  agencies  have  submitted  Vendor  Detailed  Reports.  These 
reports  contain  information  about  specific  vendors,  including  which 
ones  have  been  designated  as  high  risk,  which  high  risk  indicators 
were  used,  how  many  compliance  buys  were  conducted,  and  the  re- 
sults of  those  buys.  Information  is  also  included  about  subsequent 
penalties  such  as  fines  and  disqualifications,  if  the  vendor  appealed 
the  sanction  and  the  results  of  the  appeal. 

VAMP  has  been  useful  in  tracking  vendor  monitoring  efforts, 
and  has  shown  the  level  of  states'  activity  systems,  as  well  as  the 
results  of  investigations.  Many  states  have  developed  sophisticated 
computerized  systems  and  excellent  investigation  procedures. 
Other  states  could  make  further  improvements  to  their  vendor 
management  systems. 

Vendor  management  is  staff  intensive,  and  does  demand  consid- 
erable resources  for  state  agencies.  However,  FNS  believes  that  it 
is  imperative  that  states  maintain,  and  in  some  cases,  increase 
their  level  of  effort  in  vendor  monitoring.  It  is  critical  that  as  we 
move  toward  WIC  full  funding,  state  agencies  ensure  that  food 
package  expenditures  are  only  for  authorized  foods  at  the  shelf 
price  charged  other  customers.  We  are  aware  that  there  continues 
to  be  vendors  that  abuse  the  program,  and  that  is  of  great  concern 
to  us.  We  fully  support  and  encourage  state  efforts  in  identifying 
and  sanctioning  abusive  vendors. 

vendor  competitive  bid  process 

Mr.  Durbin.  The  state  of  Delaware  has  implemented  a  vendor 
competitive  bid  process  in  two  of  its  three  counties.  Would  you  de- 
scribe this  process  in  further  detail  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  March  1990,  the  Delaware  WIC  Program  imple-. 
mented  a  unique  vendor  selection  initiative  called  Selecting  Au- 
thorized Vendors  Efficiently  (SAVE).  SAVE  is  a  process  of  selecting 
and  authorizing  a  predetermined  number  of  vendors  who  will  pro- 
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vide  WIC  approved  foods  at  competitive  prices  and  allow  conven- 
ient access  to  participants. 

The  initiative  limits  the  number  of  participating  vendors  in  a 
service  area  and  saves  administrative  resources  required  to  author- 
ize, train,  and  monitor  vendors.  The  State  agency  also  saves  food 
dollars  by  selecting  vendors  whose  competitive  prices  will  remain 
stable  for  the  contract  period.  Vendors  are  required  to  submit  bids 
for  all  WIC  authorized  foods  (except  non-contract  formula),  which 
are  usually  below  normal  shelf  prices.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  the 
State  agency  realized  savings  of  approximately  $288,000.  These  sav- 
ings reflect  the  difference  between  the  vendor's  current  shelf  price 
and  bid  price  for  WIC  authorized  foods. 

Delaware  used  these  savings  to  serve  approximately  830  addition- 
al participants  each  month  during  fiscal  year  1992.  Regional  dis- 
cretionary administrative  funds  were  provided  to  the  Delaware 
state  WIC  Program  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  SAVE 
project.  Delaware  represents  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to  bring 
this  type  of  project  to  fruition. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  New  York  proposal  to  ini- 
tiate a  vendor  competitive  bid  process? 

Mr.  Braley.  We  have  provided  a  special  grant  to  the  New  York 
State  WIC  Program  to  develop  a  system  for  assigning  a  "Not  To 
Exceed"  amount  for  their  Food  Instruments.  We  have  received  a 
preliminary  draft  procedure  and  software  program  from  New  York 
which  will  enable  other  state  agencies  to  monitor  the  costs  charged 
for  food  packages  by  vendors  and  establish  realistic  cost  ceilings. 

As  a  complement  to  this  project,  New  York  is  developing  an  initi- 
ative similar  to  the  Delaware  vendor  competitive  bid  process.  New 
York's  Bid  Based  System  is  designed  to  assist  in  evaluating  com- 
petitive bids  submitted,  award  the  best  prices,  and  monitor  adher- 
ence to  contract  prices.  It  is  still  in  the  planning  and  development 
stage,  but  New  York  hopes  to  have  a  procedure  to  test  in  the  near 
future. 

INCOME  VERIFICATION  ERROR  RATE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  national  WIC  income  verification  error 
rate  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  how  much  does  this  translate  into  ine- 
ligibles  served? 

Mr.  Braley.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  does  not  collect 
data  to  provide  annual  WIC  income  verification  error  rates.  The 
Women,  Infant,  and  Children  (WIC)  Income  Verification  Study  esti- 
mated that  in  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the  national  certification  error 
rate,  defined  as  the  percent  of  participants  certified  to  receive,  but 
not  eligible  for,  WIC  benefits,  was  5.7  percent  of  the  WIC  partici- 
pants and  5.8  percent  of  WIC  benefits.  Using  the  error  rate  from 
the  income  verification  study,  we  estimate  that  approximately  $150 
million  in  1992  may  have  been  used  to  serve  WIC  participants  who 
were  not  income  eligible.  This  is  equivalent  to  5.8  percent  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1992  WIC  appropriation  of  $2.6  billion. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  1988  study  was  completed 
prior  to  the  expansion  of  Medicaid  eligibility  and  adjunctive  WIC 
income   eligibility   for   applicants   who   are   eligible   for   Medicaid. 
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These  factors  have  more  than  Ukely  reduced  WIC's  income  certifi- 
cation error  rate. 

UNSPENT  AND  SPENDFORWARD  FUNDS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  provide  a  ten-year  table  showing  the  total 
amount  of  spendforward  funds  and  the  amount  of  unspent  funds 
that  were  recovered  and  reallocated. 

Mr.  Br  ALE  Y.  As  a  result  of  state  agencies  experiencing  difficulty 
in  spending  exactly  100  percent  of  their  grants,  Public  Law  100- 
356,  dated  June  28,  1988,  authorized  state  agencies  to  spendforward 
not  more  than  five  percent  of  their  food  grants  from  one  fiscal  year 
to  the  next.  Spendforward  authority  was  effective  for  fiscal  year 
1987  closeout.  Spendforward  totals  for  fiscal  years  1987-1991  will 
be  provided  for  the  record.  A  spendforward  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1992  is  not  yet  available. 

Totals  for  unspent  funds,  excluding  spendforward  funds,  for 
fiscal  years  1982-1992  will  also  be  provided  for  the  record.  Each 
fiscal  year,  unspent  funds  are  recovered  and  reallocated  to  State 
agencies. 

[The  information  follows:] 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service — Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WICJ 

[Fiscal  Years  1982-1992] 

Total  Unspent  Funds: 

1982 $68,962,000 

1983 54,969,000 

1984 27,022,000 

1985 36,489,000 

1986 34,040,000 

1987  1 11,808,000 

1988' 9,252,000 

1989  1 25,608,000 

1990  1 28,072,000 

1991  1 73,382,000 

1992  2 56,877,343 

1  Figures  are  net  of  spendforward  amounts. 
^  Estimate. 

[Fiscal  Years  1987-1991] 

Total  Spendforward: 

1987 $7,322,438 

1988 18,893,644 

1989 24,997,867 

1990 26,646,077 

1991 27,429,625 

MODEL  APPLICATION  FORM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  model  application  form 
that  was  developed  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services?  How  many  States  use  this  new  form? 

Mr.  Braley.  As  required  by  Public  Law  101-239,  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989,  the  model  application  form  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  December  9,  1991.  The  model 
application  form  was  developed  by  an  Interagency  Workgroup  com- 
prised of  program  representatives  and  legal  counsel.  In  addition  to 
the  Special  Supplemental  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren (WIC),  the  other  programs  included  in  the  joint  form  are  the 
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Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant,  Medicaid,  Migrant  and 
Community  Health  Centers,  Grants  for  the  Homeless,  and  Head 
Start.  The  Federal  Register  Notice  and  model  application  form 
have  been  disseminated  to  state  program  representatives  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  programs  included  in  the  form,  as  further 
required  by  the  legislation.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  state  program 
representatives,  states  were  provided  with  additional  technical 
guidance  on  the  development  of  a  joint  application  form.  Copies  of 
the  Notice  and  form  were  also  disseminated  to  all  Healthy  Start 
and  Pediatric  AIDS  grantees  and  to  interested  Congressional  com- 
mittee staff.  In  addition,  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  state  governor, 
which  was  signed  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  to  inform  them  of  the 
model  application  form  and  encourage  their  support  in  state  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  joint  application.  Numerous  national  meetings, 
such  as  the  Surgeon  General's  Healthy  Children  Ready  to  Learn 
Conference,  state  association  meetings,  and  regional  workshops 
have  and  continue  to  be  used  as  forums  to  promote  the  model  ap- 
plication form  and  showcase  state-designated  joint  applications. 

We  are  aware  that  many  state  program  representatives  have  re- 
viewed and  analyzed  the  model  form  to  determine  how  such  a  form 
could  be  utilized  at  the  state  level.  A  survey  was  undertaken  by 
the  Interagency  Workgroup  in  the  Spring  of  1992  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  states  were  using  or  in  the  process  of  developing 
joint  application  forms.  This  survey  found  that  13  states  were 
using  a  joint  application  form  and  16  states  were  working  on  the 
development  of  a  joint  form.  At  the  time,  this  survey  did  not  focus 
on  specifically  determining  how  many  of  the  states'  efforts  were 
based  on  the  model  application  form.  However,  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Bureau,  DHHS,  to  support  a  jointly-funded  contract 
which  will  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  the  states  have  adopted  or 
adapted  for  local  program  use  the  model  application  form. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  At  this  time  last  year  the  Department  was  consider- 
ing developing  specific  policy  and  guidance  on  food  substitutions  or 
additions  to  the  WIC  food  packages  for  the  program's  culturally  di- 
verse populations.  What  is  the  status  of  this  initiative? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Department  is  continuing  to  explore  the  issues 
surrounding  this  matter.  It  is  our  intention  to  obtain  extensive  in- 
formation, from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  about  the  cul- 
tural food  patterns  of  the  WIC  population  before  policy  decisions 
are  made.  Therefore,  we  are  currently  developing  a  Notice  of  Solici- 
tation of  Public  Comment  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
This  Notice  will  gather  valuable  public  comments  on  the  various 
issues  regarding  the  accommodation  of  cultural  food  patterns  in 
the  WIC  Program. 

WIC  COUNSELING  AND  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  type  of  counseling  and  nutrition  education  do 
you  provide  to  clients?  Provide  us  with  specific  examples. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  two  goals  of  WIC  nutrition  education  are  to: 
stress  the  relation  between  proper  nutrition  and  good  health  with 
special   emphasis   on   the   nutritional   needs   of  participants;   and 
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assist  the  participant  in  achieving  a  positive  change  in  food  habits, 
resulting  in  improved  health  status.  WIC  regulations  require  that 
at  a  minimum  each  WIC  participant  must  be  provided  the  opportu- 
nity to  receive  two  nutrition  education  contacts  per  certification 
period.  Nutrition  education  contacts  may  be  provided  via  individ- 
ual counseling  or  group  sessions. 

During  the  WIC  eligibility  screening  process,  health  data  in  the 
form  of,  height,  weight,  blood  work  for  determining  iron-deficiency 
anemia,  health  history  and  dietary  intake  information  are  collect- 
ed, recorded  and  evaluated  as  part  of  the  applicant's  nutrition  as- 
sessment to  identify  qualifying  nutritional  risk  factors.  Both  FNS 
and  state  agency  guidance  to  local  WIC  clinics  advises  them  to 
tailor  the  content  of  the  nutrition  education  provided  to  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  the  participant.  Typically,  the  content  of  WIC  nutri- 
tion education  relates  to  the  participant's  nutrition  risk  conditions 
(e.g.,  anemia,  underweight,  or  inadequate  diet)  identified  during 
his/her  nutrition  assessment  and/or  relates  to  the  participant's 
category  of  eligibility  such  as  pregnant,  breastfeeding  or  nonbreast- 
feeding  postpartum  woman,  infant  or  child. 

The  first  of  two  required  nutrition  education  contacts  routinely 
occurs  when  a  participant  is  screened  for  WIC  eligibility  and  is  de- 
livered via  an  individual  counseling  session.  The  second  nutrition 
education  contact  usually  occurs  one  or  more  months  afterwards 
within  the  participant's  certification  period  and  is  typically  deliv- 
ered via  a  group  session  unless  the  participant  is  identified  to  be  at 
high  risk. 

Most  WIC  state  agencies  have  established  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  assist  local  WIC  staff  in  identifying  high-risk  participants. 
This  group  of  WIC  participants  has  more  serious  nutritional  risk 
conditions,  requiring  in  the  majority  of  cases  more  individualized 
nutrition  counseling  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Many  WIC  clinics  offer 
high-risk  participants  nutrition  education  on  a  basis  that  is  more 
frequent  than  twice  a  certification.  When  WIC  clinics  cannot  pro- 
vide the  type  of  follow-up  services  needed,  they  routinely  refer 
these  clients  to  appropriate  health  professionals  or  facilities  that 
can. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  (P.L.  100-690)  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  and  WIC  Reauthorization  Act  of  1989  (P.L.  101-147) 
define  the  role  of  the  WIC  Program  in  providing  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention information  and  referrals.  As  a  result,  the  provision  of 
drug  abuse  prevention  information  is  integrated  into  WIC's  nutri- 
tion education  component.  If  during  the  WIC  eligibility  screening 
process,  a  pregnant  woman  is  suspected  to  be  an  abuser  of  drugs  or 
other  harmful  substances,  WIC  has  a  responsibility  to  refer  this 
client  for  an  in-depth  evaluation  by  a  professional  trained  in  drug 
and  other  harmful  substance  abuse  assessment,  counseling  and 
treatment. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  WIC  nutrition  education  provided  to 
participants  which  varies  not  only  by  the  content  but  by  the  meth- 
ods used  to  teach  the  participant.  Examples  of  actual  nutrition  edu- 
cation activities  developed  by  State  and  local  WIC  agencies  which . 
are  cited  in  FNS-267  The  WIC  Exchange:  Ideas  To  Help  Nutrition 
Educators  Help  Clients  and  the  respective  WIC  agency  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  record. 
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[The  information  follows:] 

The  WIC  Exchange:  Ideas  To  Help  Nutrition  Educators  Help  Clients 

A  mock  grocery  store  was  organized  for  clients  to  practice  shopping  for  nutritious 
foods.  (Winfield-Moody  Health  Center,  IL  and  Cortland  County  WIC  Program,  NY) 

"Breakfast  With  the  Easter  Bunny"  taught  WIC  children  and  their  parents  about 
the  importance  of  starting  each  day  with  a  nutritious  meal.  As  a  memento,  each 
child  was  also  given  a  photo  of  himself/herself  with  the  Easter  Bunny  to  take  home. 
(Hamilton  City  Clinic,  OH) 

A  "WIC  Shower"  was  organized  to  provide  group  nutrition  education  to  pregnant 
clients.  (Windham  WIC  Program,  CT 

"A  Bite  of  WIC"  was  offered  to  WIC  Clients  to  a  low-income  housing  site.  It  in- 
cluded a  cooking  demonstration,  taste  testing,  recipe  pamphlets,  nutrition  and 
dental  education,  prizes  from  local  merchants,  and  voucher  pickup.  (Seattle-King 
County  Department  of  Public  Health,  WA) 

A  puppet  show  video,  "Adventures  of  Sir  Good  Food,"  was  developed  to  provide 
nutrition  education  to  children  without  having  to  use  staff  time  at  each  session  to 
operate  the  puppets.  (Nebraska  WIC  Program) 

"WIC  Jeopardy"  was  designed  to  be  played  with  two  teams  of  clients  who  are 
asked  to  select  from  a  game  board  with  categories,  such  as  WIC  foods,  WIC  vouch- 
ers, etc.  The  highest  scoring  team  wins  donated  prizes.  (Finger  Lakes  WIC  Program, 
NY) 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  1993  appropriation  for  the  Extension  Service  in- 
cluded $3,530,000  to  expand  nutrition  education  efforts  in  the  WIC 
population.  Do  you  coordinate  your  nutrition  education  efforts  with 
the  Extension  Service?  Describe  your  working  relationship  to  us. 

Mr.  Braley.  Yes,  the  Food  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  coordinates 
WIC  nutrition  education  efforts  with  the  Extension  Service  (ES).  A 
specific  project  that  we  have  been  working  on  over  the  past  two 
years  is  the  ES/WIC  Nutrition  Education  Initiative.  The  purpose  of 
this  initiative  is  to  supplement  or  enhance  WIC's  basic  nutrition 
education  component  for  the  "neediest"  WIC  participants.  State 
Cooperative  Extension  System  (CES)  institutions  will  be  required  to 
closely  coordinate  with  WIC  state/local  agencies  during  all  phases 
of  this  initiative. 

Two  categories  of  projects,  competitive  and  non-competitive,  are 
being  funded  and  will  operate  concurrently.  FNS  and  ES  Head- 
quarters staff  have  been  working  together  since  Spring  1992  to  de- 
velop the  requirements.  FNS  and  ES  Headquarters  staff  are  also 
currently  serving  on  a  Technical  Review  Panel. 

In  1992  FNS  hosted  a  meeting  of  state  and  local  WIC  and  CES 
representatives  to  develop  the  requirements  and  guidelines  for  im- 
plementing the  ES/WIC  nutrition  education  initiative.  The  repre- 
sentatives also  shared  information  about  coordinated  activities  at 
the  state  and  local  level.  In  general,  coordinated  efforts  include 
joint  development  and  distribution  of  nutrition  education  materials 
to  provide  a  consistent  message  to  participants,  serving  together  on 
state/ local  nutrition  or  advisory  councils  to  achieve  common  goals, 
coordinated  nutrition  education  sessions  at  WIC  clinic  sites,  and 
shared  training  and  continuing  education  of  staff. 

WIC  FULL  FUNDING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  President's  initiative  to  fully  fund  the  WIC  pro- 
gram is  an  initiative  that  I  personally  support  wholeheartedly  and 
if  you  look  at  the  funding  history  of  the  program  you'll  see  that  it 
is  one  that  this  Committee  strongly  supports.  A  concern  that  I 
have,  and  others  on  the  Committee  may  share  in  this  concern,  is 
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that  regardless  of  how  good  or  how  beneficial  a  program  is,  provid- 
ing large  increases  to  the  program  every  year  doesn't  necessarily 
make  it  a  better  program.  In  fact,  it  may  do  just  the  opposite  and 
become  an  inefficient  and  wasteful  program.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  questions  the  expansion  of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. An  IG  report  has  found  that  centers  have  been  given  so 
much  money  so  fast  that  they  cannot  spend  it.  Even  its  founder 
has  warned  that  it  is  expanding  too  fast.  Has  USDA  done  a  study 
of  the  WIG  program  to  determine  an  annual  rate  of  expansion  that 
would  provide  the  most  effective  and  efficient  use  of  money? 

Mr.  Braley.  We  share  your  concern  that  efforts  to  expand  the 
WIG  program  to  serve  all  eligible  women,  infants,  and  children 
should  not  affect  the  program's  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  We  are 
aware  that  while  some  WIG  State  agencies  have  the  capacity  to 
absorb  caseload  increases,  others  may  not  be  able  to  easily  add 
more  participants.  Phasing  in  WIC  full  funding,  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  would  allow  USDA  to  manage  program  growth  while 
maintaining  the  quality  and  integrity  of  the  WIG  program. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  is  currently  sponsoring  a 
study,  the  WIG  Dynamics  Study,  to  determine  the  effects  of  recent 
WIC  participation  increases  on  WIG  local  agency  operations.  The 
study  will  provide  information  about  measures  which  need  to  be 
taken  by  state  and  local  WIG  agencies  to  accommodate  caseload  in- 
creases. The  study  is  also  collecting  data  which  will  provide  some 
information  about  the  capacity  of  local  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems to  accept  increased  referrals  of  WIG  participants  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services. 

The  WIG  Dynamics  Study  is  currently  in  the  date  collection 
phase.  FNS  expects  to  have  a  final  report  ready  for  release  by  the 
second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  control  measures  are  used  to  monitor  the 
states  ability  to  increase  participation  in  an  efficient  way  and  to 
make  sure  that  those  most  in  need  are  being  served? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  funds  allocation  formula  first  provides  funds  to 
support  prior  year  participation  levels.  Once  appropriated  funds 
are  allocated  based  on  prior  fiscal  year  grant  levels,  additional 
funds  are  allocated,  in  part,  to  state  agencies  serving  less  than 
their  equitable  share  of  eligibles  as  compared  to  other  state  agen- 
cies. Recovered  unspent  funds  are  also  allocated  to  state  agencies 
most  in  need. 

A  new  reporting  system  became  effective  in  October  1992,  which 
provides  detailed  actual  and  projected  monthly  participation  and 
expenditure  data  for  each  state.  This  information  is  used  to  moni- 
tor state  agencies'  progress  in  maintaining  their  projected  partici- 
pation and  appropriate  expenditure  levels.  The  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  also  works  closely  with  state  agencies  throughout  the  fiscal 
year  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  caseload  and  resource  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Depending  upon  who  you  are  talking  to,  the  total 
population  that  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the  WIG  program  at 
any  given  time  is  different.  The  Department  establishes  an  income 
eligibility  range  and  a  set  of  nutritional  risk  criteria  to  be  used  by 
the  states.  When  the  states  submit  their  annual  plan  of  operation 
to  FNS  they  have  the  flexibility  to  set  income  and  nutritional  risk 
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criteria  within  these  guidelines.  These  eligibility  criteria  can  be 
changed  annually  or  more  often  with  FNS  approval.  Full  funding 
of  the  program  is  a  moving  target.  Have  you  explored  the  option  of 
establishing  one  set  of  eligibility  criteria  for  all  states  to  follow? 

Mr.  Braley.  a  uniform  set  of  eligibility  criteria  would  ensure 
equal  geographical  access  to  WIC.  However,  establishing  one  set  of 
criteria  for  all  states  is  a  technically  complex  and  politically  sensi- 
tive task  which  must  be  coordinated  with  the  WIC  and  medical 
communities.  FNS  is  currently  considering  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  scientific 
review  of  the  nutritional  risk  criteria  used  in  the  WIC  Program. 
We  believe  that  the  Academy  has  a  unique  ability  to  assemble  the 
Nation's  most  eminent  scholars  and  experts  to  provide  advice,  guid- 
ance and  objectivity  to  USDA  in  developing  WIC  nutritional  risk 
criteria  based  on  best  available  empirical  data. 

FNS  does  periodically  collect  state  data  and  identify  a  model  set 
of  nutritional  risk  criteria  used  by  the  51  geographical  WIC  state 
agencies.  The  FNS  regional  office  staff  routinely  work  with  states 
that  are  using  more  liberal  criteria  to  encourage  them  to  voluntari- 
ly change  their  criteria  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  model  set. 

WIC  PROGRAM  MONITORING  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  did  you  spend  in  fiscal  year  1992  in  mon- 
itoring the  administration  of  the  WIC  program?  How  much  do  you 
plan  to  spend  in  fiscal  year  1993? 

Mr.  Braley.  Diring  fiscal  year  1992  our  FNS  regional  offices 
conducted  management  evaluation  reviews  in  33  WIC  State  agen- 
cies and  68  WIC  local  agencies.  Our  review  guidance  covers  11 
functional  areas  of  program  management.  They  are:  Vendor  Man- 
agement; Nutrition  Services;  Management  Information  Systems; 
Staffing  and  Organization;  Administrative  Expenses;  Food  Funds 
Management;  Caseload  Management;  Certification  and  Eligibility; 
Food  Delivery/Food  Instrument  Accountability;  Monitoring  and 
Audits;  and  Civil  Rights. 

For  fiscal  year  1992,  the  7  FNS  Regional  Offices  submitted 
plans  which  estimated  an  effort  of  about  17  staff  years  for  conduct- 
ing the  reviews  noted  above.  At  the  National  office,  about  one  staff 
year  was  expended  preparing  a  national  summary  of  fiscal  year 
1991  review  findings  and  conducting  a  national  training  session  for 
regional  staff  on  conducting  reviews.  Assuming  an  average  salary 
and  benefit  cost  of  $47,070  per  staff  year,  the  cost  for  those  reviews 
was  $847,260. 

In  fiscal  year  1993  we  have  selected  29  state  agencies  for 
review.  Review  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1993  should  approximate 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  our  efforts  only  pertain  to  on-site  re- 
views in  state  agencies.  Other  monitoring  activities  occur  using  fi- 
nancial, participation,  and  vendor  report  data  submitted  by  state 
agencies  for  in-office  analysis. 

Mr.  Durbin.  During  last  year's  hearing  we  discussed  with  then 
Secretary  Madigan  WIC  participation  and  he  provided  us  with  a 
table  showing  the  WIC  eligibility  and  participation  rate  estimates 
for  1990.  Would  you  please  update  this  table  for  us? 
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Mr.  Braley.  FNS'  estimates  are  average  numbers  of  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  who  were  fully  eligible  each  month  in  1991  to 
participate  in  the  WIC  Program.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
using  a  different  data  base  and  methodology,  has  projected  that  9.6 
million  persons  would  be  fully  eligible  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Our  es- 
timate is  not  a  projection,  but  is  based  on  historical  data  for  calen- 
dar year  1991.  I  will  provide  an  updated  table  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN,  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN  (WIC);  ELIGIBILITY 
AND  COVERAGE  ESTIMATES,  1991  UPDATE— U.S.  AND  OUTLYING  AREAS 

1991         CY  1991         1991  1990        CY  1990         1990 

Eligible        Partic.       Coverage       Eligible         Partic        Coverage 
(000)         (000)  (%)  (000)         (000)  (%) 

Pregnant  Women 

Postpartum  &  Breastleeding 

Infants 

Children 

Total 8,630       5,054  60       8,178       4,548  55 

Based  on  the  March  1992  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  FNS  estimates  that 
8.6  million  women,  infants  and  children  were  fully  eligible  for  the  WIC  Program  in 
1991,  a  5.5  percent  increase  over  the  number  eligible  in  1990.  A  significant  increase 
in  WIC  average  monthly  participation  (over  500,000)  allowed  overall  program  cover- 
age to  increase  to  about  60  percent  in  1991  from  about  55  percent  in  1990  despite 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  WIC  eligible  persons.  (Coverage  estimates  are  round- 
ed to  the  nearest  5  percent). 

Coverage  of  pregnant  women  increased  to  about  90  percent  in  1991  from  about  85 
percent  in  1990  because  of  the  10.7  percent  increase  in  participation.  Coverage  of 
postpartum  and  breastfeeding  women  increased  from  45  percent  to  about  50  percent 
and  children  from  about  40  percent  to  about  45  percent  due  to  participation  in- 
creases of  11.6  percent  and  11.3  percent  respectively.  Coverage  of  infants  remained 
about  90  percent  in  1991  despite  the  11  percent  increase  in  infant  participation. 

A  total  of  10.6  million  women,  infants  and  children  fell  below  the  WIC  income 
eligibility  limit  in  1991,  a  5.4  percent  increase  over  the  number  income  eligible  in 
1990.  The  March  1992  CPS  uses  income  information  from  the  prior  year  capturing 
the  continuation  through  1991  of  the  recession  that  began  in  July  1990.  The  in- 
crease in  WIC  income  eligible  persons  was  less  than  the  6.3  percent  increase  be- 
tween 1990  and  1991  of  the  number  of  persons  below  poverty  reported  by  Census. 
Census  identified  a  U.S.  poverty  rate  of  14.2  percent  in  1991,  up  5.2  percent  from  the 
13.5  percent  rate  in  1990. 

The  estimate  of  8.6  million  WIC  eligible  persons  in  1991  assumes  that  about  4  out 
of  5  income  eligible  persons  are  also  at  nutritional  risk  and  thus  fully  eligible  for 
the  WIC  Program.  The  estimates  of  pregnant,  postpartum  and  breastfeeding  women 
are  based  on  the  count  of  infants  from  the  CPS  and  relationships  found  in  the  1980 
Decennial  Census.  These  estimates  do  not  factor  in  the  effect  of  Medicaid  adjunct 
eligibility.  Assumptions  about  counts  of  women  and  the  effect  of  Medicaid  adjunct 
eligibility  are  currently  being  analyzed  using  data  from  the  1990  Decennial  Census. 
Assumptions  about  percentages  of  income  eligible  persons  at  risk  will  be  reanalyzed 
when  new  national  health  and  nutrition  survey  data  become  available. 

These  eligibility  and  coverage  estimates  are  for  1991  and  do  not  factor  in  changes 
in  participation  or  eligibles  that  have  occurred  since  1991.  WIC  participation  has 
continued  to  grow;  in  FY  1992  WIC  participation  averaged  5.4  million  women,  in- 
fants and  children  per  month  (as  of  August  1992).  The  recession  also  continued 
throughout  FY  1992  with  higher  unemployment  rates  and  Food  Stamp  participation 
than  in  1991;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  the  number  of  WIC  eligibles  has  also  in- 
creased. Estimates  of  program  coverage  rates  for  1992  cannot  be  made  until  1992 
income  data  become  available. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Former  Secretary  Madigan  also  told  us  that  when 
census  data  became  available,  FNS  would  be  able  to  provide  the 
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number  of  WIC  eligibles  by  state  as  well  as  national  estimates.  Is 
this  data  available? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  data  are  not  currently  available,  but  we  should 
be  able  to  provide  State  as  well  as  county-level  estimates  of  the 
number  of  persons  that  qualify  for  Women,  Infant,  and  Children 
(WIC)  based  on  income  this  summer.  We  have  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  obtain  special  extract  files  and  a 
contractor  is  currently  analyzing  the  data  to  prepare  the  estimates. 

FOLIC  ACID 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  recently  recommend- 
ed, through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  CDC,  FDA,  HRSA,  and  NIH, 
that  all  women  of  childbearing  age  who  are  capable  of  becoming 
pregnant  should  consume  0.4  mg  of  folic  acid  per  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  their  risk  of  having  a  pregnancy  affected  with 
spina  bifida  or  other  neural  tube  defects.  In  view  of  this  finding, 
what  could  be  done  through  WIC  to  ensure  women  in  the  program 
receive  this  daily  recommended  amount? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Public  Health  Service  based  its  recommenda- 
tion on  findings  from  studies  which  have  concluded  that,  when  con- 
sumed in  adequate  amounts  beginning  several  weeks  before  concep- 
tion and  continuing  during  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy,  folic  acid 
will  reduce  the  risk  of  having  a  child  with  a  serious  neural  tube 
defect.  The  new  Public  Health  Service  recommendation  is  about 
twice  the  level  of  the  current  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances 
(RDAs)  for  non-pregnant  and  lactating  women,  and  is  the  same  for 
pregnant  women. 

The  current  WIC  food  packages  were  designed  with  consideration 
of  the  RDAs  for  five  targeted  nutrients — protein,  calcium,  iron  and 
vitamins  A  and  C.  Although  folic  acid  is  not  a  target  WIC  nutrient 
at  this  time,  the  WIC  food  packages  can  be  tailored  by  nutritionists 
to  provide  sufficient  folic  acid  to  satisfy  the  dietary  needs  of  preg- 
nant, lactating,  and  postpartum  non-breastfeeding  women,  consist- 
ent with  the  current  RDAs.  WIC  food  packages  for  pregnant  or 
breastfeeding  women  can  provide  such  folic  acid-rich  foods  as 
orange  and  grapefruit  juice,  dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanut  butter 
and  cereals  fortified  with  folic  acid.  Many  WIC  cereals  contain  .4 
mg  of  folic  acid  per  1 -ounce  serving. 

FNS  testified  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  Food  Advi- 
sory Committee  Meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Folic  Acid.  Once 
final  recommendations  are  implemented  through  a  change  in 
RDAs,  FNS  will,  in  alignment  with  the  new  RDAs,  consider  the 
impact  of  those  revisions  on  WIC  food  packages.  In  the  meantime, 
WIC  will  continue  to  provide  existing  folic  acid-rich  foods  in  the 
packages.  Further,  WIC  nutrition  education  can  appropriately  ad- 
dress the  need  for  a  well-balanced  diet  which  includes  folic  acid 
and  can  identify  good  sources  in  addition  to  WIC  foods.  Currently, 
FNS  is  encouraging  state  agencies  to  work  closely  with  local  agen- 
cies to  assist  participating  women  in  choosing  WIC  and  other  foods 
that  are  rich  in  folic  acid. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  mothers  in  the  program  have  more  than 
one  child  while  enrolled  in  WIC? 
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Mr.  Braley.  The  1988  Study  of  Women,  Infants,  and  Children 
(WIC)  Participant  and  Program  Characteristics  identified  the 
number  of  WIC  participants  in  households  of  WIC  recipients. 
Among  WIC  women  surveyed,  19  percent  were  in  households  con- 
taining three  or  more  members  receiving  WIC  benefits.  Among 
breastfeeding  or  postpartum  women,  about  one-third  in  each  group 
reported  three  or  more  WIC  participants  in  their  households.  On 
average,  there  were  1.8  WIC  participants  in  each  household. 

This  information  shows  the  number  of  WIC  participants  in  a 
household  at  a  particular  point  in  time.  We  do  not  have  longitudi- 
nal data  that  would  allow  us  to  determine  how  many  women  and 
children  participate  in  WIC  over  a  longer  time  period.  However,  we 
do  have  data  regarding  size  of  family/economy  unit  of  WIC  partici- 
pants in  1984,  1988,  and  1990.  I  will  provide  this  information  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Were  any  new  CSFP  sites  approved  in  the  1993 
caseload  allocation? 

Mr.  Braley.  No  new  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program 
(CSFP)  sites  were  approved  in  the  1993  caseload  allocation. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Were  any  additional  elderly  participants  served  in 
fiscal  year  1992  over  fiscal  year  1991? 

Mr.  Braley.  September  elderly  participation  for  fiscal  year  1992 
was  145,414  compared  to  114,736  for  the  same  month  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  This  addition  of  30,678  elderly  participants  marks  a  26.7 
percent  increase  in  one  year.  Current  CSFP  regulations  permit 
states  with  guidance  to  allow  a  reasonable  increase  in  elderly  par- 
and  children  caseload  slots  for  service  to  the  elderly.  We  provide 
States  with  guidance  to  allow  a  reasonable  increase  in  elderly  par- 
ticipation while  still  preserving  adequate  resources  to  serve 
women,  infants  and  children.  This  dramatic  one-year  increase  is 
the  result  of  that  process. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  tables  that  appear  on  pages  142 
and  143  of  last  year's  hearing  record  showing  caseload  levels  to  in- 
clude fiscal  year  1992  actual  caseload  and  fiscal  year  1993  re- 
quests and  authorized  levels. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  updated  tables  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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SEPTBKR  PARTICIPATION.      THE   HIGHEST  MEASURE    IS  THEH  USED   IN  DETERMINING  CASELOM)   FOR  THE  NEXT   FISCAL  TEAR. 
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•**  UPRESEHTS   INITIAL   CASELOAD  EXPANSION  OF  61.327  SLOTS  AHO  SUtSEQUENT  EXPANSION  OF 
3,500  SLOTS  AND  CONVERSION  OF    18,536  SLOTS  TO  ELDERLT. 
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ELOULT  MKLODD 
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1 
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115.107 

1 
106.7541 
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57,626 

111,650 

1 
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1 

77,754 
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•  ALTNCUGH  NEU  TORi:  DID  NOT  UTILIZE  THE  ELDERLT  CASELOAD  IT  IS  PROTECTED  FOR  A  SECOND  CASELOAD  CTCLE. 

••  INDICATES  HIGHEST  OF  FOLLOUING  MEASURES:  FISCAL  TEAR  AVERAGE  PARTICIPATION,  FOURTH  QUARTER  AVERAGE  PARTICIPATION,  OR 

SEPTEWER  PARTICIPATION.  THE  HIGHEST  MEASURE  IS  THEN  USED  IN  DETERMINING  CASELOAD  FOR  THE  NEXT  FISCAL  TEAR. 
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••  INDICATES  HIGHEST  OF  FOLLOUINC  MEASURES:  FISCAL  TEAR  AVERAGE  PARTICIPATION, 

FOURTH  QUARTER  AVERAGE  PARTICIPATION,  OR  SEPTEMIER  PARTICIPATION.  THE  HIGHEST  MEASURE  IS 

THEN  USED  IN  DETERMINING  CASELOAD  FOR  THE  NEXT  FISCAL  TEAR. 

•••  REPRESENTS  INITIAL  4.568  EXPANSICM  SLOTS  AND  SUBSEQUENT  APPROVAL  OF  9,146  EXPANSION 

SLOTS  AND  18,236  CCMVERSION  SLOTS  FROM  UOMEN,  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

TEXAS.  ONIO  AND  PENHSTLVANIA  WOULD  NOT  IE  ELICIILE  FOR  ELDERLT  CASELOAD  UNTIL  THE  SECOND 

TEAR  OF  OPERATION. 
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WIC  REFERRALS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Many  of  the  women,  infants,  and  children  that 
participate  in  the  program  are  referred  from  the  WIC  program.  As 
WIC  moves  closer  and  closer  to  full  funding  what  do  you  see 
happening  to  this  program? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  full  funding  estimate  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  increases  in  the  President's  Budget  assumed 
constant  participation  in  CSFP  by  women,  infants,  and  children.  As 
the  WIC  program  moves  toward  full  funding,  we  would  expect  de- 
creases in  participation  by  women,  infants  and  children  in  CSFP. 

FOOD  STAMP  PARTICIPATION  LEVEL 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  fiscal  year  1993  participation  estimates  were 
based  on  a  revised  forecasting  model.  The  1993  budget  request  is 
based  on  an  estimated  participation  of  25.8  million.  Your  statement 
says  that  participation  in  1993  will  be  27.3  million.  Obviously,  your 
revised  forecasting  model  is  not  working.  What  do  you  attribute 
this  increase  to  result  from? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  December  1991,  Food  Stamp  Program  participa- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1993  was  forecast  at  a  monthly  average  of 
25.803  million  persons.  This  forecast  was  based  on  projected  unem- 
ployment conditions  provided  to  the  Agency  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (0MB). 

Since  then,  actual  unemployment  has  been  about  one  half  of  a 
percentage  point  higher  than  0MB  projected.  0MB  has  responded 
to  this  by  upwardly  revising  their  projection  of  fiscal  year  1993 
unemployment  levels.  This  accounts  for  about  500,000  of  the  higher 
participation  estimate.  Our  revised  projected  fiscal  year  1993  Food 
Stamp  Program  participation  of  27.300  million  persons  reflects 
actual  current  caseloads  and  the  new,  higher  levels  of  anticipated 
unemployment,  as  well  as  continued  improvement  in  our  forecast- 
ing methods. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  most 
accurate  program  forecasts  possible,  bases  its  projections  on  the 
best  available  forecasts  of  future  national  economic  conditions. 
Over  time,  as  more  and  better  information  about  national  economic 
trends  becomes  available,  0MB  updates  its  projections  of  future 
economic  conditions.  Commensurate  adjustments  to  Agency  projec- 
tions of  program  performance  are  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  proposed  increase  for  benefit  costs  in  fiscal 
year  1993  was  only  $999,524.  Mrs.  Nelson  testified  last  year  that  this 
was  based  on  a  maximum  benefit  level  increase  from  $370  in  fiscal 
year  1992  to  $371  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  a  decrease  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  from  6.80  percent  to  6.58  percent.  Although  the  max- 
imum benefit  level  would  have  been  reduced  to  $368  due  to  lower 
food  costs,  the  Authorizing  Committee  passed  a  bill  last  year  requir- 
ing you  to  keep  the  level  at  $370  so  this  assumption  still  holds  true. 
But  the  unemployment  rate  did  not  fall  to  6.58  percent;  in  fact  it 
remains  up  near  7.0  percent.  How  has  this  affected  the  benefit 
costs  to  the  program? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  cost  of  Food  Stamp  Program  benefits  tends  to 
change  over  time  as  the  number  of  participants  rises  or  falls. 
Changes  in  participation  can  result  from  a  number  of  factors,  in- 
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eluding  fluctuations  in  the  economy,  changes  in  program  rules,  and 
changes  in  household  behavior.  Our  annual  budget  submissions  re- 
flect our  best  estimates  of  future  participation  levels  based  on  what 
we  know  about  current  participation  and  on  the  economic  indica- 
tors generated  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  available 
at  the  time. 

Participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  at  record  levels  now 
because  the  anticipated  economic  recovery  has  not  been  as  strong 
or  as  fast  as  hoped.  There  may  also  be  some  underlying  social 
changes  that  have  increased  participation.  Because  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  remains  unacceptably  high,  more  people  are  eligible  for 
and  participating  in  the  program  this  year  than  we  had  originally 
predicted.  We  now  believe  that  benefits  in  1993  will  cost  about  $1.5 
billion  more  than  in  1992.  Despite  this  increase,  we  are  confident 
that  sufficient  funds  have  been  appropriated  in  1993  to  cover  all 
program  costs. 

RESERVE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Have  you  used  any  of  the  $2.5  billion  reserve  that 
was  provided  in  the  1993  appropriation? 

Mr.  Braley.  No,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  has  not 
used  any  of  the  reserve  provided  for  fiscal  year  1993.  Our  current 
estimates  indicate  that  we  will  return  that  entire  amount  to  the 
Treasury. 

FOOD  STAMP  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  describe  for  the  Committee  how  both  State 
and  Federal  administrative  costs  for  the  food  stamp  program  are 
derived  and  the  controls  used  to  monitor  these  costs. 

Mr.  Braley.  Administrative  costs  for  the  Food  Stamp  program 
are  shared  between  the  Federal  government  and  each  state.  The 
cost  of  administrative  activities  such  as  certification  of  households, 
issuance  of  food  stamps,  quality  control  and  fair  hearings  are 
shared  equally  between  the  Federal  and  state  governments.  Feder- 
al funding  in  excess  of  50  percent  is  available  for  certain  categories 
of  activity,  including  fraud  prevention  and  automated  certification 
systems  development. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  financial  controls  over  state  expendi- 
tures for  food  stamp  administrative  cost  is  in  place.  In  order  for 
states  to  claim  costs  to  the  Federal  government,  those  costs  must 
be  deemed  allowable  under  0MB  Circular  A-87,  Cost  Principles  for 
State  and  Local  Governments,  as  well  as  under  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram regulations.  The  actual  monitoring  of  compliance  with  Feder- 
al financial  requirements  takes  several  forms.  Since  Food  Stamps 
is  a  major  program,  it  is  audited  annually  as  part  of  each  state's 
single  audit  in  accordance  with  0MB  Circular  A- 128,  Audits  of 
State  and  Local  Governments.  USDA's  Office  of  Inspector  General 
may  elect  to  conduct  program  compliance  audits  of  one  or  more 
states.  In  addition,  FNS  regional  offices  routinely  conduct  expendi- 
ture validation  reviews  of  Food  Stamp  administrative  costs  as  part 
of  their  state  oversight  responsibility. 
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OVERPAYMENT  ERROR  RATE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  overpayment  error  rate  measured  by 
your  quality  control  system  for  fiscal  year  1992? 

Mr.  Braley.  Unfortunately,  official  error  rates  for  fiscal  year 
1992  will  not  be  available  until  June  30,  1993.  We  will  furnish 
them  after  that  time. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  provide  for  the  record  a  ten-year  table  show- 
ing the  overpayment  error  rate. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  overpayment  error  rates  for  the  most  recent 
ten  years;  fiscal  years  1982  through  1991,  will  be  provided  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Fiscal  Year  Overpayment  Error 

Rate 

1982 9.54 

1983 8.32 

1984 8.59 

1985 8.27 

1986 8.09 

1987 T.58 

1988 7-41 

1989 7-25 

1990 7-34 

1991 6.96 
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LOW-ERROR  RATES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  149  of  last 
year's  hearing  record  showing  the  states  and  enhanced  funding 
received  for  low-error  rates  to  include  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992. 

Mr.  Braley.  In  26  instances,  states  received  up  to  10  percent 
enhanced  administrative  funding  totalling  $27,843,545  for  achieving 
low  error  rates  during  fiscal  years  1986  through  1991.  A  list  of  the 
states  and  amounts  received  by  fiscal  year  for  the  record  will  be 
provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

r:     ,  Number  of  S, ,  Total  enhanced 

f'^'*"*"  states  ^"'^^  funding 

1986 3    Nevada $1,175,006 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 
1987 4    Hawaii 2,173,455 

Nevada 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 
1988 2    Nevada 985,962 

South  Dakota 
1989 7    Alabama 7,150,142 

Hawaii 

Kentucky 

Montana 

Nevada 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 
1990 5    Alabama 6,936,616 

Hawaii 

Kentucky 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 
1991 5    Alabama 9,422,364 

Hawaii 

Kentucky 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Totals 26  27,843,545 

Data  for  fiscal  year  1992  is  not  included  since  the  qualifying  states  and  amounts  for 
this  and  subsequent  years  will  not  be  known  until  nine  months  after  the  year  for 
which  they  qualify. 
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DEBARMENT 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Those  who  receive  food  stamps  can  be  disqualified 
from  the  program  as  a  result  of  fraudulent  behavior.  Are  vendors 
also  barred  from  the  program  if  they  abuse  the  system? 

Mr.  Braley.  Yes,  retailers  are  disqualified  from  program  partici- 
pation for  violating  program  regulations,  including  the  sale  of  ineli- 
gible items,  trafficking  (cash  for  coupons)  cash  change  violations 
and  accepting  stamps  from  other  authorized  retailers,  or  unauthor- 
ized retailers  and  individuals.  Disqualification  periods  range  from  6 
months  to  permanent  debarment  depending  on  the  seriousness  of 
the  violations. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  retailers  were  barred  from  the  program 
in  fiscal  year  1992? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  916  retailers  were  disqualified 
from  participating  in  the  program  as  a  result  of  violations  which 
were  uncovered  in  FNS  and  OIG  investigations.  In  addition,  203  re- 
tailers were  assessed  a  civil  money  penalty. 

TAX-OFFSET  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  One  of  the  projects  you  are  currently  working  on  to 
collect  monies  owed  due  to  fraud  and  erroneous  information  is 
through  tax  offsets.  You  estimate  that  program-wide  use  of  tax  off- 
sets would  result  in  at  least  $25  million  per  year  in  collections.  You 
started  this  project  in  fiscal  year  1992  with  two  states  and  plan  to 
expand  this  to  21  states  in  fiscal  year  1994.  How  much  did  you 
spend  in  fiscal  year  1992  on  this  project  and  how  much  do  you  plan 
to  spend  in  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994? 

Mr.  Braley.  We  will  provide  the  information  requested  in  a 
chart  that  identifies  estimated  increased  FNS  Administrative  costs 
and  projected  collections  for  1992-1994. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Collections  Irom          r^^  ,^„;„.,..„,.,„ 
Year                                               Number  of  states       federal  tax  refund         fNS  admin  strative 
offset "»'^ 

1992 2      $3,500,000       $308,000 

1993 9      9,000,000       698,000 

1994 21-23  25,000,000  940,000 

Mr.  Durbin.  How  much  has  been  recovered  to  date? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Financial  Management  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury  prepares  weekly  accumulative  reports  of  all  Federal 
agency  collections.  The  most  recent  report  we  have  (March  19, 
1993)  indicates  that  the  total  collections  for  this  Agency,  since  it 
began  participation  in  1992,  is  $9.04  million. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  would  it  cost  to  go  nationwide  with  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Braley.  At  the  continued  rate  of  implementation,  we  esti- 
mate that  it  would  cost  approximately  $940,000  in  increased  FNS 
administrative  costs  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  project  $1.13  million 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  $1.31  million  for  fiscal  year  1996,  and  $1.46 
million  for  fiscal  year  1997.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  participating 
Food  Stamp  state  agencies  would  begin  operating  the  Program  by 
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the  close  of  1997.  Gradual  implementation  allows  FNS  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  State  agencies  with  recipient  claims  accounting 
systems  which  need  strengthening  before  participating  in  the  Pro- 
gram. 


1992  RESERVE 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  of  the  fiscal  year  1992  reserve  was  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  total  amount  returned  to  the  Treasury  from  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  was  about  $640  million,  of  which  about  $583 
million  was  from  the  reserve. 


welfare  reform  projects 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  provide  an  update  for  the  Committee  on  each 
of  the  welfare  reform  projects  you  currently  have  underway. 

Mr.  Braley.  An  overview  of  the  welfare  reform  projects  current- 
ly in  operation  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Maryland:   The  Maryland  Primary  Prevention  Initiative 

SuBBary;   The  Maryland  denonstration  encourages  increased 
parental  responsibility  and  preventative  health  care.   Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  benefits  are 
reduced  if  school  age  children  do  not  attend  school 
regularly  or  do  not  receive  required  health  services.   The 
State  agency  received  a  food  stamp  waiver  to  exclude  an 
annual  $20  special  needs  allowance  payment  that  is  provided 
to  AFDC  households  complying  with  required  health  checkups. 

Ii^laiaatat lea/Pro j act  Area:   The  Statewide  project  was 
implemented  in  1992  and  will  operate  for  five  years. 

Virginia:   Virginia  Incentive  to  Advance  Learning  — VITAL — 

Sumnary:   The  demonstration  targets  families  of  children  in 
grades  six,  seven  and  eight  in  three  schools.   Incentives  — 
increased  AFDC  grants —  are  provided  to  encourage  school 
attendance  and  extensive  counseling  services  are  available 
to  the  AFDC  families.   The  State  agency  received  a  food 
stamp  waiver  to  exclude  the  increased  AFDC  grant  amount  as 
income  in  food  stamp  calculations. 

laplaaantation/Langth  of  Damons trat ion:  The  project  was 
implemented  in  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond  and 
Chesterfield  County  in  1992  and  will  operate  for  two  years. 

Michigan:   To  Strengthen  Michigan  Families 


Suamary:   The  Michigan  demonstration  expands  eligibility  to 
working  and  two-parent  families,  modifies  work  requirements 
and  strengthens  child  support  provisions.   The  State  agency 
received  a  food  stamp  waiver  to  exclude,  as  income  and 
resources,  all  income  earned  by  dependent  children,  up  to 
age  19,  who  are  AFDC  recipients  and  students. 

iBplaaantation/Projact  Araas:   The  Statewide  project  was 
implemented  October  1,  1992  and  will  operate  for  five  years. 
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Utah:   Utah  Bingla  Parant  BmployBent  Projact  — SPED — 

SuBniary:   The  Utah  SPED  project  will  target  AFDC  recipients 
with  intensive  work  requirements  designed  to  transform  the 
AFDC  program  from  a  maintenance  into  an  employment  program. 
Exemptions  from  work  requirements  will  be  waived  to  assign 
participants  to  "self-sufficiency"  activities.   Participants 
who  complete  assigned  activities  will  receive  incentive 
payments  while  those  who  fail  to  complete  the  activities 
will  have  their  AFDC  benefits  reduced.   Waivers  are  provided 
to  streamline  the  eligibility  requirements  between  the  AFDC 
and  Food  Steunp  programs.   Households  receiving  both  AFDC  and 
Food  Stamp  benefits  will  have  the  option  of  receiving  food 
stamp  benefits  in  cash. 

Implementation/Project  Area:   The  project  will  be 
implemented  in  one  county  in  early  1993  and  will  last  no 
longer  than  5  years.   The  State  may  include  additional 
counties  to  the  project  provided  the  Federal  agencies  are 
advised  three  months  ahead  of  time. 

Alabama:  Avenues  to  Self-Sufficiency  through  Employment  and 
Training  — ASSETS — 

Summary:   The  project  consolidates  AFDC,  Food  Stamps,  and 
Medicaid.   Eligibility  criteria  for  all  programs  is 
simplified  and  handled  by  a  single  caseworker,  i-".,  case 
management.   The  project  provides  food  stamp  benefits  in 
cash,  standardizes  benefits,  intensifies  employment  and 
training  activities,  enhances  child  support  enforcement 
activity,  and  extends  Medicaid  eligibility.   Participation 
is  mandatory. 

Implementation/Project  Area:   The  project  operates  in  three 
counties  which  were  phased  in  between  May  1990  and  January 
1991.   The  project  is  expected  to  end  January  1995. 

New  York:   New  York  Child  Assistance  Program  — CAP — 

Sunnary:   CAP  is  an  assistance  program  available  to 
recipients  of  AFDC  with  earnings  and  child  support  orders  as 
an  alternative  to  AFDC.   Child  assistance  payments  are  made 
to  eligible  custodial  parents,  and  are  based  on  household 
size,  and  reduced  by  a  portion  of  the  income  earned.   Food 
stamp  benefits  are  cashed  out  under  CAP  in  keeping  with  the 
basic  concept  of  CAP,  as  a  non-welfare  program  designed  to 
give  low- income  wage  earners  responsibility  for  management 
of  their  own  financial  resources.   CAP  recipients  are  exempt 
from  food  stamp  work  registration  and  employment  and 
training  requirements. 
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Iapl«a«jitation/Proj«ot  Ar«a;   implementation  was  completed 
in  phases  between  October  1988  and  April  1989.   Due  to 
delays  in  the  implementation,  the  project  was  extended  to 
end  April  1994.   CAP  operates  in  seven  counties. 

Ohio:   Ohio  Transition  to  Independence 

Summary:   The  demonstration  is  an  initiative  designed  to 
help  AFDC  recipients  become  self-sufficient  through 
employment.   Two  food  stamp  waivers  were  approved:   the 
first  allowed  the  State  to  develop  a  standard  deduction  for 
self-employment  business  expenses  of  in-home  day  care 
providers;  the  second  waived  the  $62  monthly  bonus  incentive 
for  meeting  Learning,  Earning  and  Parenting  (LEAP)  school 
attendance  requirements  as  household  income  for  food  stamp 
computation. 

Implamantation/ Project  Araa:   The  project  was  implemented  in 
January  1989  and  currently  operates  Statewide. 

Washington:   Washington  Family  Independence  Program — WFIP — 

Summary;    WFIP  replaces  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  benefits  for 
families  with  children.   All  benefits  are  provided  in  the 
form  of  cash.   Increased  work  incentives  are  reflected  in 
benefit  levels  which  rise  with  attachment  to  the  work  force. 
Extensive  employment  and  training  activities  are  available 
to  clients,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  supportive 
services,  e.g.,  child  care  and  transitional  benefits. 
Participation  is  voluntary. 

Implementation/Project  Araa:   The  project  was  implemented  in 
July  1988  and  will  end  June  1993.   The  project  operates  in 
15  Community  Services  Offices. 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  Also,  provide  an  update  on  the  Disqualified  Recipi- 
ent System,  the  Software  Renewal  Project  and  the  State  Coopera- 
tive Data  Exchange  project. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  information  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Disqualified  Recipient  System 

Mandated  by  Congress,  the  comprehensive,  on-line,  menu-driven  Disqualified  Re- 
cipient Subsystem  (DRS)  has  been  designed,  developed,  and  tested.  The  design  pro- 
vides for  both  pre-certification  and  post-certification  searches  of  a  national  database 
to  ensure  proper  assessment  of  penalties  for  intentional  Food  Stamp  Program  viola- 
tions. DRS  also  includes  voice  technology  whereby  caseworkers  can  query  the  DRS 
database  directly  by  telephone. 

FNS  has  entered  into  a  reimbursable  agreement  with  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration for  the  use  of  its  File  Transfer  Management  System  (FTMS)  for  the  DRS 
transmissions.  The  sharing  of  the  FTMS  electronic  highway  is  an  effective  use  of 
resources  and  obviates  the  need  for  FNS  to  acquire  telecommunications  software 
and  bandwidth  for  the  DRS  operation. 

FNS  will  shortly  be  announcing  the  operation  of  DRS  via  Federal  Register  notice 
for  the  first  series  of  States  that  have  matching  agreements  in  place.  The  DRS  data- 
base currently  has  146,182  disqualification  actions  on  140,339  violators  representing 
12  States. 

Software  Renewal  Program 

FNS  has  been  successful  with  its  Software  Renewal  Program  (SRP)  and  as  a 
result,  the  information  architecture  to  support  the  Agency's  critical  program  mis- 
sion and  immense  fiduciary  responsibility  has  been  dramatically  enhanced.  Soft- 
ware modernization  accomplishments  under  the  SRP  include  the  implementation  of: 
Food  Stamp  Program  Integrated  Information  System  (FSPIIS);  Special  Nutrition 
Programs  Integrated  Information  System  (SNPIIS);  Agency  Financial  Management 
System  (AFMS);  and  National  Data  Bank  (NDB)  System. 

The  databases  primarily  consist  of  program  and  financial  reports  received  from 
State  agencies  and  other  reporting  points  for  the  FNS  suite  of  programs.  All  report 
data  is  available  for  on-line  display  as  menu  selection  items.  This  includes  retrieval 
for  2,836  food  stamp  project  areas  for  such  data  as  number  of  households,  number  of 
persons,  and  whether  participants  are  also  AFDC  recipients. 

As  a  part  of  the  SRP,  Coupon  Requisition  and  Inventory  Management  Subsystem 
(CRIMS)  (developed  and  implemented  as  part  of  FSPIIS)  provides  the  Agency  a  com- 
prehensive, automated  system  to  support  the  requisition,  distribution,  and  inventory 
management  of  food  coupons.  CRIMS  was  used  last  year  in  the  wake  of  Hurricanes 
Andrew  and  Iniki,  and  Typhoon  Omar,  to  process  orders  in  one  day.  Prior  to 
CRIMS,  the  processing  would  have  required  a  week.  The  CRIMS  also  provides  en- 
hanced capabilities  for  serial  number  tracking — a  feature  popular  with  the  OIG. 

Currently  under  development  are  the  coupon  Printer  Accountability  Subsystem 
(PAS)  and  the  Store  Tracking  and  Redemption  Subsystem  (STARS).  Once  imple- 
mented, both  will  provide  improved  vendor  management,  program  accountability, 
and  management  information.  STARS  is  an  extension  of  an  earlier  Agency  initia- 
tive, the  Redemption  Accountability  Program  (RAP). 

The  newly  implemented  AFMS  provides  the  Agency  with  greatly  improved  auto- 
mated accounting  and  budgeting  support  to  bring  the  Agency  in  compliance  with 
JFMIP,  Treasury,  0MB,  and  CFO  Act  requirements.  Currently  under  development 
as  part  of  Phase  2  is  the  grants  management  subsystem.  Still  awaiting  funding 
under  Phase  2  are  the  budget  formulation,  administrative  funds  management,  and 
an  Executive  Information  System  (EIS). 

The  National  Data  Bank  (NDB)  System  was  designed  to  integrate  the  most  com- 
monly used  FNS  program  and  financial  data  into  one  official  data  based  for  analysis 
and  controlled  public  release. 

The  Benefit/Cost  Study  for  the  Software  Renewal  Program  (FSPIIS,  SNPIIS, 
AFMS,  and  NDB)  projects  a  favorable  benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  2.98  over  the  systems' 
life  cycle. 

State  Cooperative  Data  Exchange 

Software  to  support  on-line  State  Cooperative  Data  Exchange  (SCDEX)  functions 
has  been  developed  and  is  scheduled  for  pilot  testing  in  April  and  May,  1993.  As 
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enhancements  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program  Integrated  Information  System  (FSPIIS) 
and  the  Special  Nutrition  Programs  Integrated  Information  System  (SNPIIS),  these 
functions  will  provide  users  at  FNS  State  agencies  with  the  ability  to  enter  this  in- 
formation directly  into  FSPIIS  and  SNPIIS  and  allow  FNS  users  to  review  and  ap- 
prove the  data  entered  by  the  States.  Additionally,  on-line  SCDEX  functions  will 
allow  State  agency  users  to  access  program  information  on-line  and  print  manage- 
ment reports. 

On-line  SCDEX  represents  the  initial  stage  of  FNS'  Cooperative  Data  Sharing  in 
which  State  agencies  will  interact  directly  with  FNS'  automated  systems.  In  later 
stages,  batch  (full  EDI)  SCDEX  functions  will  provide  for  data  files  to  be  transmit- 
ted from  the  State  agency  computer  systems  to  the  FSPIIS  and  SNPIIS  data  bases 
at  the  National  Computer  Center  in  Kansas  City.  In  the  long  term  it  is  expected 
that  virtually  all  data  required  of  organizations  which  participate  in  FSP  and  SNP 
will  be  entered  through  one  of  these  methods — effecting  paperless  reporting. 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  for 
the  food  stamp  program  was  $500,000  for  a  nutrition  education  ini- 
tiative. Would  you  tell  us  specifically  how  this  money  is  being 
used? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Food  Stamp  Nutrition  Education  Grants  will 
develop  creative  approaches  to  providing  nutrition  education  by  en- 
hancing food  stamp  participants'  abilities  and  skills  in  meal  plan- 
ning, budgeting  food  money,  and  purchasing  and  preparing  foods. 

The  grants  will  support  the  development,  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  innovative  community-based  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams directed  toward  Food  Stamp  Program  participants. 

We  expect  to  award  these  grants  through  a  full  and  open  compe- 
tition among  state  food  stamp  agencies,  cooperative  extension  serv- 
ice agencies,  and  public  and  private  non-profit  organizations.  We 
expect  to  award  7  to  10  projects  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Each 
project  will  operate  for  up  to  2  years. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mrs.  Nelson  testified  last  year  that  the  food  stamp 
program  makes  available  an  unlimited  amount  of  funds  for  nutri- 
tion education  on  a  50/50  match  by  the  States.  Would  you  describe 
this  program  in  further  detail? 

Mr.  Braley.  Section  272.2(d)(2)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Regulations 
allows  States  the  option  to  develop  Nutrition  Education  Plans. 

Food  Stamp  Program  50-50  administrative  matching  funds  are 
provided  for  state  initiated  nutrition  education  plans  that  are  con- 
ducted exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  food  stamp  applicants  and  par- 
ticipants. In  fiscal  year  1992  states  spent  about  $1.2  million  of 
their  Federal  matching  funds  on  nutrition  education  activities. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Seven  states  have  used  this  option.  Please  provide  a 
list  of  the  states  and  a  brief  description  of  how  money  was  used? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  fiscal  year  1992  seven  States  had  nutrition  edu- 
cation plans  approved  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS): 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Oklaho- 
ma, and  Washington.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  food  stamp 
population  targeted  and  the  methodology  of  the  nutrition  plans  ini- 
tiated by  the  states.  The  plans  cover  such  activities  as  meal  plan- 
ning, food  purchasing,  budgeting  food  stamps,  storage  and  sanita- 
tion of  food,  increasing  nutrition  knowledge,  networking  with  com- 
munity agencies  and  organizations,  and  providing  informational 
materials. 
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As  a  specific  example,  New  Hampshire  has  prepared  a  series  of 
lessons  called  "Great  Beginnings."  These  lessons  provide  practical 
nutrition  and  wellness  information  to  pregnant  teens  and  teen  par- 
ents who,  as  a  group,  are  at  high  risk  of  having  underweight 
babies. 

In  fiscal  year  1993  two  additional  states,  Maine  and  Oregon, 
have  nutrition  education  plans. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Why  don't  more  states  use  this  program? 

Mr.  Braley.  States  have  the  option  to  develop  nutrition  educa- 
tion plans.  We  do  not  know  the  reasons  why  more  states  do  not  use 
this  program.  USDA  encourages  states  do  expend  more  effort  on 
nutrition  education  and,  as  authorized,  will  match  administrative 
funding  on  a  50/50  basis.  The  Department  often  receives  letters 
pointing  out  the  poor  purchasing  habits  of  food  stamp  recipients. 
More  nutrition  education  could  ameliorate  this  problem  and  the 
diets,  and  perhaps  health  of  food  stamp  recipients,  could  be  im- 
proved. 

QUALITY  CONTROL 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  At  this  time  last  year,  one  quality  control  case 
against  Massachusetts  was  pending  a  decision  from  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court.  What  is  the  status  of  this  case? 

Mr.  Braley.  On  April  6,  1992,  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts  upheld  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service's  (FNS)  $1,323,864  quality  control  (QC)  billing  action 
against  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the  April  1982 
through  September  1982  reporting  period.  The  Court  found  that 
the  statistical  system  used  by  FNS  was  reasonable  and  deferred  to 
the  agency's  expertise  in  selecting  the  statistical  system  to  be  used. 

The  Commonwealth  appealed  the  District  Court's  decision  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit.  On  January 
22,  1993,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  statistical  methodol- 
ogy adopted  by  FNS  as  the  basis  for  QC  liabilities.  The  Court  deter- 
mined that  the  system  adopted  by  FNS  for  calculating  errors  and 
penalties  was  not  an  irrational  one  that  was  arbitrarily  conceived, 
profoundly  flawed  or  operated  in  a  wholly  capricious  manner. 

On  February  4,  1993,  the  Commonwealth  filed  a  motion  request- 
ing that  the  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reconsider  its  decision. 
We  are  awaiting  a  decision  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  fiscal  years  1986  to  1991,  state  agencies  have 
agreed  to  settle  $300  million  in  outstanding  quality  control  liabil- 
ities. What  was  the  total  states  were  liable  for  versus  how  much 
was  actually  collected? 

Mr.  Braley.  For  fiscal  years  1986  to  1991,  states  overissued 
almost  $5.6  billion  dollars  in  Food  Stamp  benefits.  Based  on  over 
and  underissuance  error  rates  which  exceeded  the  error  tolerance 
level,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  assessed  potential  liabilities 
of  $300  million  for  this  same  period. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  January  19,  1993  settlement  agreement, 
states  agreed  to  invest  approximately  $45  million  into  payment  ac- 
curacy improvements  over  the  next  five  years.  The  settlement  of 
these  liabilities  will  provide  States  with  additional  resources  for 
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improving  payment  accuracy  and  administration  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 

Two  States — Vermont  and  the  Virgin  Islands — chose  to  pay  set- 
tlement claims  rather  than  investing  in  program  improvements.  A 
total  of  $7,017  was  collected  as  a  result  of  this  decision. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  cases  do  you  have  for  fiscal  year  1992? 

Mr.  Braley.  Unfortunately,  official  error  rates  for  fiscal  year 
1992  will  not  be  available  until  June  1993.  We  will  furnish  them 
after  that  time. 

For  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  eleven  states  were  in  a  position  of 
liability  because  of  their  error  rate  performance.  Based  on  potential 
increases  in  fiscal  year  1992  error  rates  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  more  states  facing  liabilities.  The  exact  number  of  states,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  available  until  June. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  also  state  that  states  will  invest  almost  $45 
million  to  improve  payment  accuracy  over  the  next  five  years.  How 
much  in  total  do  states  spend  in  improving  error  rates? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  does  not  collect  spe- 
cific information  on  states'  expenditures  for  error  reduction  activi- 
ties. However,  we  do  know  that  the  Federal  share  of  administrative 
costs  for  certification  activities  was  $760  million  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  This  amount  includes  expenditures  relating  to  eligibility  de- 
terminations which  would  reflect  error  reduction  activities. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Two  states  have  chosen  to  pay  settlements  as  op- 
posed to  investing  in  improvements.  Why  is  this? 

Mr.  Braley.  Under  the  agreed  upon  terms,  Vermont  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  owed  $6,262  and  $755,  respectively.  Considering  the 
small  amount  owed,  states  decided  that  direct  payment  was 
more  cost-effective  than  investing  in  improvements. 

Both  states  will  continue  to  engage  in  corrective  action  efforts 
aimed  at  improving  payment  accuracy. 

ELECTRONIC  BENEFIT  TRANSFER 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  final  rule  for  Electronic  Benefit  Transfer  or 
EBT  allowing  states  to  implement  EBT  as  an  operational  alterna- 
tive was  to  be  effective  April  1,  1992.  Was  this  date  met? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  final  EBT  rule  was  published  on  April  1,  1992, 
effective  immediately. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  state  agencies  are  operating  an  EBT 
system  and  how  many  are  in  the  planning  stages? 

Mr.  Braley.  There  are  currently  5  states  with  operating  EBT 
systems  for  food  stamps:  Pennsylvania — Reading;  New  Mexico — 
San  Bernalillo  County — Albuquerque;  Minnesota — Ramsey 
County — St.  Paul;  Maryland — Baltimore  County;  soon  to  be  state- 
wide; and  Ohio — Dayton. 

According  to  our  information,  there  are  approximately  25  other 
states  that  are  in  the  process  of  implementing,  developing,  or  plan- 
ning for  the  implementation  of  EBT  systems.  Of  these,  the  furthest 
along  are:  Iowa — plans  to  implement  food  stamp  EBT  late  Spring; 
New  Jersey — contractor  is  developing  EBT  system;  South  Caroli- 
na— reviewing  contractor  proposals;  and  Texas — has  issued  a  re- 
quest for  proposals. 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  understand  that  as  of  April,  Maryland  will  be  op- 
erating statewide  in  providing  benefits  through  the  use  of  EBT. 
Does  this  mean  coupons  will  no  longer  be  used  in  Maryland? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  June,  not  April,  coupons  will  be  virtually  elimi- 
nated in  Maryland.  A  two  month  delay  has  occurred  because  of  a 
backlog  in  training  clients  in  Baltimore  City.  The  Food  Nutrition 
Service  (FNS)  requires  that  all  clients  receive  Electronic  Benefit 
Training  (EBT)  before  their  benefits  are  issued  by  EBT.  After  all 
clients  are  on  EBT  the  only  coupons  retained  by  the  state  will  be 
for  converting  EBT  balances  for  clients  who  are  moving  out  of 
Maryland. 

Some  leftover  coupons  are  probably  still  in  the  possession  of 
Maryland  clients.  Also,  clients  from  bordering  states  will  probably 
bring  coupons  into  Maryland  stores.  Stores  that  are  authorized  by 
FNS  in  Maryland  must  accept  paper  or  EBT  benefits. 

PROPOSED  FOOD  STAMP  INCREASE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  President's  fiscal  year  1994  proposal  includes  $603 
million  for  the  food  stamp  program  and  $7.0  billion  over  the  next 
four  years  to  increase  benefits  and  help  offset  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed energy  tax  on  low-income  households.  Specifically,  how  will 
this  increase  be  used  to  offset  the  proposed  energy  tax? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1994  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
provide  $585  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  outlays  and  $7,505  billion 
in  outlays  over  the  next  five  years  to  fund  increases  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  While  the  details  of  our  proposals  are  still  under 
discussion,  we  do  note  that  the  House  Budget  Committee's  report 
accompanying  the  concurrent  budget  resolution  indicates  the  in- 
creases would  allow  funding  of  the  Mickey  Leland  Childhood 
Hunger  Relief  Act.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee's  report  suggests 
proposals  to  increase  benefits  for  nearly  all  households,  provide 
relief  for  high  shelter  costs,  and  relax  the  treatment  of  vehicles  in 
the  asset  test.  Whatever  is  included  in  the  final  package  will  result 
in  low  income  households  receiving  more  food  assistance  than 
under  current  law.  This  additional  assistance  will,  when  added  to 
increases  in  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  and  Low-Income 
Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIEAP),  help  to  offset  any  adverse  fi- 
nancial impacts  from  the  proposed  energy  tax. 

LIMITING  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Secretary  testified  that  beginning  April  1,  1994, 
all  state  welfare  administrative  expenses  would  be  limited  to  a  50- 
percent  match  with  Federal  funds.  As  I  understand  it,  food  stamp 
administrative  expenses  are  currently  at  that  level.  Please  explain 
this  in  further  detail. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  President  is  seeking  to  eliminate  enhanced 
funding  for  certain  activities  in  the  Food  Stamp,  Aid  to  families 
with  Dependent  Children  and  Medicaid  programs.  Within  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  this  includes  anti-fraud  investigations  which  is 
now  funded  at  75  percent,  some  data  processing  system  develop- 
ment which  is  funded  at  63  percent,  and  verification  of  the  docu- 
mented alien  status  of  applicants  through  the  Systematic  Alien  Ver- 
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iflcation  for  Entitlements  systems  which  is  now  funded  at  100  per- 
cent. Under  the  president's  proposal,  each  of  these  higher  rates 
would  be  reduced  to  50  percent. 

FOOD  STAMP  CASH-OUT  PROJECTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  a  final  analysis  on  the 
food  stamp  cash-out  projects  being  conducted  in  Alabama  and  San 
Diego,  California? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  January  1993,  FNS  released  two  reports  on  the 
effects  of  food  stamp  cash-out  on  participating  households  in  San 
Diego,  California  and  on  participating  households  and  administra- 
tive costs  in  Alabama.  In  the  summer  of  1993,  FNS  will  release  a 
report  on  the  effects  of  cash-out  on  administrative  costs,  program 
participation  and  food  retailers  in  San  Diego,  California.  The  Exec- 
utive Summaries  of  each  report  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  Executive  Summary  describes  the  impacts  of  the  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out 
Demonstration  on  the  food-purchasing  and  food-use  patterns  of  Food  Stamp  Program  (FSP) 
recipients.  Under  the  demonstration,  which  is  taking  place  in  San  Diego  County,  California,  food 
stamp  recipients  receive  their  program  bcncGts  as  checks,  rather  than  as  the  traditional  food  coupons. 

This  report  is  the  first  of  two  that  will  present  Endings  from  the  San  Diego  evaluation.  This 
report  focuses  on  the  impacts  of  cash-out  on  food  stamp  recipients;  the  second,  which  will  be 
prepared  after  additional  experience  with  full  cash-out  has  been  accumulated,  wiU  consider  effects 
on  administrative  costs,  program  participation,  the  vulnerability  of  the  issuance  system  to  fraud,  and 
the  operations  of  food  retailers  in  San  Diego  County. 


POUCY  CONTEXT 

The  debate  about  how  benefits  should  be  paid  out  under  the  FSP  has  been  of  long  standing. 
Advocates  of  the  current  coupon  system  argue  that  coupons  are  a  direct  and  inexpensive  way  to 
ensure  that  food  stamp  benefits  are  used  to  purchase  food.  Coupon  advocates  contend  that,  despite 
some  evidence  of  fraud  and  benefit  diversion  under  the  current  system,  the  unauthorized  use  of  food 
stamps  is  relatively  limited.  In  addition,  they  contend  that  coupons  provide  some  measure  of 
protection  to  food  budgets  from  other  demands  on  limited  household  resources. 

Advocates  of  cashing  out  the  FSP  argue  that  the  current  system  limits  the  food-purchasing 
choices  of  recipients  and  places  a  stigma  on  participation.  Moreover,  they  cite  the  cumbersome 
nature  and  cost  of  coupon  issuance,  transaction,  and  redemption. 

The  current  debate  about  the  desirability  of  one  form  of  benefit  over  the  other  is  limited  by  the 
paucity  of  available  empirical  evidence  comparing  coupon  and  cash  food  benefits.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  conducted  two  studies  in  the  early 
1980s:  (1)  the  Supplemental  Security  Income/Elderly  Demonstration,  and  (2)  the  Puerto  Rico 
Nutrition  Assistance  Program  (NAP)  evaluation.  Although  both  studies  produced  valuable  findings, 
they  examined  cash-out  as  applied  to  highly  atypical  food  stamp  populations-in  the  first  instance,  to 
elderly  participants  in  the  program,  and,  in  the  second,  to  the  extremely-low-income  Puerto  Rico  food 
stamp  caseload.  Thus,  the  results  of  these  studies  could  not  be  reliably  generalized  to  the  broader 
food  stamp  caseload. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  to  obtain  additional  information  about  the  effects  of  cash-out,  so  as 
to  better  inform  the  policy  debate.  The  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration  has  been 
designed  to  allow  a  rigorous  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  cash-out  The  San  Diego  demonstration  is 
one  of  four  tests  of  the  cash-out  approach  that  FNS  has  undertaken  since  1989.  The  other  three  are: 
(1)  the  Washington  State  Family  Independence  Program  (Flf),  (2)  the  Alabama  Avenues  to  Self- 
Sufficiency  through  Employment  and  Training  Services  (ASSETS)  DemoiLStration,  and  (3)  the 
Alabama  Ture'  Cash-Out  Demonstration. 
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The  Washington  State  FTP  and  the  Alabama  ASSETS  demonstrations  are  testing  cash-out  in 
conjunction  with  other  changes  in  the  welfare  systems  in  those  states.  However,  the  Alabama  Turc" 
Cash-Out  Demonstration,  like  the  San  Diego  demonstration,  is  testing  cash-out  without  any  other 
changes.  Comparisons  of  the  latter  two  evaluations,  when  the  results  of  both  are  available,  will, 
therefore,  be  of  particular  interest. 


THE  DEMONSTRATION  AND  ITS  SETTING 

The  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration  was  implemented  in  two  stages.  During 
the  6rst  stage,  which  extended  from  July  of  1989  through  August  of  1990,  a  randomly  selerted  sample 
of  20  percent  of  the  food  stamp  caseload  in  San  Diego  County  was  cashed  out  During  the  second 
suge,  which  began  in  September  of  1990,  cash-out  was  extended  to  the  full  caseload. 

San  Diego  County  is  the  southernmost  county  in  California.  The  western  half  of  the  county, 
which  contains  most  of  the  county's  population  (and  most  of  the  food  stamp  caseload),  includes  San 
Diego  City  and  is  highly  urbanized.  Overall,  the  county  contaim  approximately  2.4  million  persons, 
175,000  of  whom  received  food  stamps  in  a  typical  month  in  1991. 

A  relatively  high  proportion  of  the  food  stamp  caseload  in  San  Diego  (88  percent)  receives  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDQ  assistance.  This  proportion,  which  is  far  higher  than 
that  for  the  national  food  stamp  caseload,  reflects  principally  two  factors:  First,  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  recipients  in  California  receive  food  stamp  benefits  as  part  of  their  SSI  benefits 
and  do  not  apply  for  food  stamps  separately.  Thus,  many  elderly  and  disabled  people  who  would  be 
part  of  the  food  stamp  caseload  in  most  other  states  are  not  directly  included  in  the  program  in 
California,  making  the  proportion  of  AFDC  cases  higher.  Second,  during  the  time  covered  by  the 
evaluation,  California  had  one  of  the  most  generous  AFDC  payment  levels  in  the  nation.  As  a  result, 
households  who  would  not  have  qualified  for  AFDC  assistance  in  many  other  states  were  eligible  for 
AFDC  in  California. 

Because  AFDC  income  is  relatively  high,  food  stamp  benefit  levels,  relative  to  household  income, 
are  lower  in  San  Diego  than  they  are  b  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  percentage  of  food  stamp 
benefits  as  compared  with  overall  household  income  plus  food  stamp  benefits  is  12  percent  in  the  San 
Diego  food  stamp  caseload,  compared  with  23  percent  nationally. 

It  is  important  that  these  aspects  of  the  FSP  in  San  Diego  County  be  kept  in  mind  when 
assessing  the  evaluation  findings  reported  in  this  summary.  They  also  highlight  the  importance  of 
considering  the  San  Diego  findings  jointly  with  the  results  of  the  other  cash-out  evaluations,  which 
are  under  way. 
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RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  A>fD  OUTCOME  VARIABLES 

The  Gnduig$  presented  in  this  report  address  the  following  research  questions: 

What  are  the  effects  of  cash-out  on  the  valoe  of  purchased  and  nonpnrchased  food  used  at  home? 

The  regular  coupon-based  FSP  provides  benefits  that  can  legaUy  be  used  to  purchase  only  non- 
restaurant  food.  This  earmarking  is  intended  to  further  the  program's  stated  objective  of  'raising  the 
levels  of  nutrition  among  low-income  households,'  by  encouraging  household  purchases  of  food  for 
home  use.  Thus,  the  program's  direct  impact  is  expected  to  be  on  the  amoimts  of  food  purchased 
for  home  use.  The  analysis  reported  here  examines  the  effects  of  cash-out  on  the  value  of  purchased 
food  used  at  home  in  order  to  obtain  direct  evidence  as  to  whether  cash-out  alters  the  means  (that 
is,  food  purchases)  through  which  the  program  is  expected  to  affect  nutrition. 

The  principal  measure  in  the  study  of  the  value  of  purchased  food  used  at  home  is  based  on 
detafled  survey  data  on  the  value  of  purchased  food  used  at  home  by  households  during  the  seven 
days  that  preceded  a  survey  conducted  for  the  evaluation.  In  parts  of  the  analysis,  this  measure  is 
adjusted  for  differences  in  household  size  and  composition  by  dividing  the  value  of  food  used  by  the 
number  of  'adult  male  equivalent*  (AME)  persons  in  the  household.  This  measure  states  household 
size  in  terms  of  the  number  of  adult  males  that  would  be  expected  to  consume  the  same  amoimt  of 
food  as  that  consumed  by  the  household,  given  its  age  and  gender  compositioa  A  second  adjustment 
measure,  'equivalent  nutrition  units*  (ENU),  further  adjusts  household  size  to  control  for  differences 
between  households  in  the  percentages  of  meals  that  household  memben  eat  from  the  home  food 
supply. 

The  analysis  also  '•»«tin;tM»«  eSiects  on  the  money  value  of  ai7  food  used  at  home.  Although  food 
cotqx}i»  and  food  checks  only  dteafy  affect  purdiased  food,  cash-out  might  have  effects  on 
nonpurdiased  food,  as  weO,  by  making  households  more  likely  or  less  likely  to  make  use  of  food 
recdved  through  direct  government  food  programs,  food  received  as  gifts,  or  home-grown  food. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  assess  not  only  effiects  on  purchased  food,  but  also  effects  on  aU  food 
used  at  home. 

The  principal  outcome  variable  for  the  analysa  of  the  vahie  of  all  food  used  at  home  b  drawn 
from  the  same  survey  as  the  outcome  variables  described  above.  The  doDar  values  of  nonpurchased 
food  were  estimated  by  using  imputed  prices  based  on  prices  of  similar  items  in  the  data  for 
purdused  foods. 


What  arc  tkc  cffceta  of  casb-oirt  on  Botricat  avaflabOi^r? 

To  the  extent  that  the  value  of  food  used  at  home  is  altered  by  cash-out,  this  alteratioa  may  be 
■woriated  with  dianges  in  the  nutrients  available  to  meobeis  of  the  household.  Averafe  levels  of 
nutrient  availability  are  <—■""«*«<  in  comparison  with  teccmmended  dietaiy  aOowanoes  (RDA)  for 
kejnutrienii  farmearte»of  tbehomcfaoid. 
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Does  cash-out  lead  to  households  ruimmg  out  of  food? 


Critics  of  the  cash-out  approach  have  been  concerned  that,  under  cash-out,  households  might 
spend  their  beneSts  on  other  goods  and  services  soon  after  receiving  the  bene6ts  and,  consequently, 
might  run  out  of  food  by  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  important  to  assess  whether  this  has  happened. 
The  analysis  is  based  largely  on  survey  responses  to  questions  about  the  adequacy  of  the  food 
available  to  the  household  in  the  month  preceding  the  survey. 


Does  cash-out  lead  households  to  switch  to  food  purchased  and  used  away  from  home? 

In  general,  coupon  bene5ts  cannot  be  used  in  restaurants.  However,  cash  benefits  may  be  used 
to  purchase  food  in  any  location.  Therefore,  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  whether  cash-out  leads 
households  to  switch  their  food  expenditures  from  food  used  at  home  to  food  purchased  away  from 
home.  This  issue  is  examined  by  analyzing  both  the  absolute  value  of  food  purchased  away  from 
home  and  the  share  of  all  food  expenditures  from  food  used  away  from  home. 


Does  cash-out  result  in  switches  to  or  away  frt>m  other  expenditure  categories? 

To  the  extent  that  cash-out  affects  expenditures  for  food,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  what  other 
types  of  consumption  items  may  also  be  a£fected.  To  examine  this  issue,  the  study  has  analyzed 
changes  in  the  shares  of  consumption  expenditures  for  all  major  categories  of  goods  and  services. 

What  are  the  attitudes  of  program  participants  toward  cash-out? 

A  full  assessment  of  the  cash-out  approach  must  consider  how  program  participants  perceive 
cash-out.  Of  particular  interest  are  their  attitudes  toward  the  relative  flexibility  of  cash-out  and  to 
potential  problems  in  food  budgeting  created  by  the  use  of  checks.  We  use  the  survey  data  to 
examine  these  issues. 


What  experiences  have  clients  had  when  casliing  food  stamp  checlcs? 

It  is  important  to  assess  whether  the  value  of  food  stamp  benefits  to  program  participants  is 
significantly  eroded  by  any  fees  that  clients  may  have  to  pay  in  order  to  cash  their  checks.  We  use 
the  survey  data  to  examine  this  and  other  possible  difficiilties  in  the  check-cashing  process. 


RESEARCH  DESIGN 

During  the  first  year  of  the  cash-out  demonstration,  the  cash-out  policies  were  implemented  only 
for  a  randomly  selected  sample  of  20  percent  of  the  San  Diego  food  stamp  caseload.  For  much  of 
the  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  cash-out  reported  in  this  summary,  data  obtained  during  this  period  of 
iitnit^/<  cash-out  Were  used  to  make  comparisons  between  check  recipients  and  coupon  recipients. 
Because  the  cash-out  participants  during  this  period  were  selected  randomly,  we  can  expect  them  to 
have  similar  characteristics  to  the  coupon  recipients,  except  for  statistical  sampling  error.  Therefore, 
any  systematic  differences  observed  between  the  groups  can  be  attributed  to  cash-out 
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This  report  is  based  largely  on  data  obtained  from  an  in-person  survey  of  approximately  600 
check  recipients  and  600  coupon  recipients  that  was  conducted  between  May  and  August  of  1990. 
The  survey  obtained  detailed  information  on  household  composition  and  income  receipt  It  also 
collected  very  extensive  data  on  the  foods  used  by  each  household  during  the  seven  days  preceding 
the  interview.  In  the  survey,  respondents  were  also  asked  questions  about  their  households'  attitudes 
toward  and  experiences  with  cash-out  The  survey  attained  an  overall  response  rate  of  78  percent: 
79  percent  for  coupon  recipients,  and  77  percent  for  check  recipients. 

To  supplement  this  survey  information,  we  also  draw  in  this  report  on  information  obtained 
during  two  focus  group  discussions  with  FSP  participants.  The  discussions  were  held  in  San  Diego 
County  with  participants  who  had  previously  received  their  benefits  as  coupons,  but  whose  benefit 
form  had  been  converted  to  checks.  The  focus  groups  enabled  us  to  explore  issues  related  to  client 
experiences  with  cash-out  in  greater  depth  than  was  possible  in  the  structured  survey. 


FINDINGS 

The  following  sections  summarize  the  key  findings  of  the  study  concerning  each  of  the  research 
questions  highlighted  previously. 


Effects  on  the  Money  Value  of  Food  Used  at  Home 

The  evidence  from  the  household  stuvey  suggests  that  cash-out  had  a  relatively  small,  but 
statistically  significant,  downward  impact  on  household  food  use.  The  weekly  value  of  purchased  food 
used  at  home  (the  measure  of  food  use  that  is  most  directly  affected  by  the  FSP)  was  SS.17,  or  7.5 
percent,  lower  for  check  recipients  than  for  coupon  recipients  (Table  1).  This  difference  is 
statistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level  When  the  measure  is  scaled  by  ENUs, 
which  adjusts  for  differences  in  household  composition  and  differences  in  the  numbers  of  meals  eaten 
at  home,  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  estimated  effect  is  essentially  unchanged.  In  this  case,  the 
estimated  effect  is  a  reduction  of  $2.42  per  ENU,  or  6.8  percent 

We  found  similar  results  for  the  weekly  value  of  all  food  used  at  home,  including  both  purchased 
and  nonpurchased  food  received  through  food-assistance  programs  or  as  gifts.  The  money  value  of 
all  food  used  at  home  by  check-recipient  households  is  6.6  percent  lower  than  that  used  by  coupon- 
recipient  households. 

Taken  together,  these  findings  strongly  suggest  that  cash-out  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
FSP  in  stimulating  food  use.  The  resultant  reductions  in  the  value  of  £ood  used  at  home  ranged  from 
5  percent  to  8  percent 

Of  particular  concern  a  whether  cash-out  affects  food  use  by  food  stamp  recipients  who  tend 
to  use  relatively  low  amounts  of  food  and  who,  therefore,  are  presumably  at  greatest  nutritional  risk. 
To  examine  this  issue,  we  compared  food  use  for  different  quartfles  of  households,  as  defined  by  their 
food  use  per  ENU.  The  results  indicate  that  cash-out  had  no  discemable  effect  on  the  use  of  food 
at  home  per  ENU  by  households  that  are  in  the  lower  end  of  the  distribution  of  food  use. 
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TABLE  1 
MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD  USED  AT  HOME 


Mean  Value 
Check     Coupon 


Difference  in  Means 


Absolute       Percentage      t-Statistic 


Money  Value  of  Purchased 
Food  Used  at  Home  (dollars 
per  week) 

For  the  overall  household    63.94 

Per  equivalent  nutrition 

unit  for  energy*  33.28 

Money  Value  of  all  Food  Used 
at  Home  (dollars  per  week) 

For  the  overall  household    68.00 


Per  equivalent  nutrition 
unit  for  energy* 


35.95 


69.11 
35.70 

7Z82 
37.63 


-5.17 


-2.42 


-4.82 


-1.68 


-7.48 


2.09^ 


-6.78  145^ 


-6.62 


A46 


1.88^ 


1.62^ 


Source:    Evaluation  of  the  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey, 
weighted  tabulations. 

'Household  size  in  'equivalent  nutrition  units"  is  an  adjusted  measure  of  household  size  that  takes 
into  account  differences  in  food  energy  requirements  among  households  with  different  compositions 
in  terms  of  the  ages,  genders,  and  pregnancy  and  lactation  statuses  of  household  members.  In 
addition,  this  measure  takes  into  account  the  percentages  of  meals  eaten  at  home  by  household 
members,  as  well  as  meals  served  by  the  households  to  guests. 

^Statistically  significant  at  the  90  percent  confidence  level,  one-tailed  test 
^Statistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level,  one-tailed  test 
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Recipients  of  food  stamp  checks  in  San  Diego  reduced  their  food  costs  by  cutting  back  on  the 
overall  quantity  of  food  used  and  by  shifting  their  purchases  from  higher-priced  food  groups  to  lower- 
priced  food  groups.  These  savings  were  partially  offset  by  the  tendency  of  check  recipients  to  use 
foods  from  specific  food  groups  that  were  higher  priced  than  those  used  by  coupon  recipients. 


Nutrient  Availability 

The  reductions  in  the  money  value  of  food  used  at  home  resulting  from  cash-out  were 
accompanied  by  decreases  in  the  amounts  of  food  energy  and  protein  contained  in  the  food  that  was 
used  (Table  2).  These  reductions,  although  relatively  small  (roughly  5  percent  each),  are  statistically 
significant 

When  assessing  these  findings,  it  is  important  to  note  that  underconsumption  of  food  energy  and 
protein  is  not  considered  to  be  a  health  problem  for  most  Americans.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the 
sample  was  estimated  to  be  attaining  the  RDA  of  protein;  this  percentage  was  essentially  unchanged 
by  cash-out.  Thus,  the  reduction  in  the  average  availability  of  protein  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
problem. 

However,  for  food  energy,  the  percentage  of  households  attaining  the  RDA  was  about  5 
percentage  pxDints  lower  for  check  than  for  coupon  recipients  (69  percent  versus  74  percent),  and  the 
difference  is  statistically  significant.  This  finding  suggests  that  the  demonstration  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  consumption  of  food  energy  for  some  households. 

The  evaluation  also  examined  the  effects  of  the  demonstration  on  the  use  of  seven 
micronutrients  that  are  regarded  as  potentially  problematic  from  a  public  health  perspective  (Table 
2).  The  effects  of  cash-out  on  nutrient  availability  were  found  to  be  generally  small  and  insignificant. 
Statistically  significant  negative  effects  on  nutrient  availability  were  estimated  for  two  of  the  seven 
micronutrients,  with  the  estimated  effects  ranging  from  4  percent  to  4.5  percent  The  demonstration 
had  no  statistically  significant  effects  on  the  percentages  of  households  attaining  the  RDA  for  any 
of  the  seven  micronutrients. 

The  limited  impacts  of  cash-out  on  the  availability  of  the  micronutrients  may  reflect  the  greater 
"nutrient  efficiency"  of  the  foods  used  by  check  recipients.  The  ratio  of  the  availability  of  the 
micronutrients  to  the  availability  of  food  energy  was  higher  for  cash-out  recipients  for  six  of  the  seven 
micronutrients  studied;  however,  only  one  of  these  differences  is  statistically  significant  at  the  90 
percent  confidence  leveL  Some  participants  in  the  focus  group  discussions,  which  we  have  referred 
to  previously,  indicated  their  belief  that  checks  helped  them  to  purchase  food  more  economically. 
The  participants  felt  that  the  checks  did  so  by  allowing  them  to  shop  at  stores  that  generally  do  not 
accept  food  stamp  coupons,  such  as  farm  stands  and  large  discount  stores. 

Impacts  on  Households  Running  Out  of  Food 

Cash-out  did  not  increase  the  incidence  of  acute  shortages  of  food  in  households.  Indeed,  as 
shown  in  Table  3,  the  percentage  of  households  that  reported  having  insufficient  amounts  of  food 
at  some  point  during  the  month  preceding  the  survey  was  4  percentage  points  higher  for  coupon 
recipients  than  for  check  recipients  (31  percent  versus  27  percent).  However,  this  difference  is  not 
statistically  significant 
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TABLE  2 


NUTRIENT  AVAILABILITY  PER  EQUIVALENT  NUTRITION  UNIT 
(Nutrient  Levels  as  a  Percentage  of  the  RDA) 


Mean  Value 

Difference  in 

Means 

Nutrient 

Check 

Coupon 

Absolute 

Percentage 

t-Statistic 

Food  Energy 

133.58 

140.00 

-6.42 

-4.59 

1.76^ 

Protein 

249.34 

263.08 

-13.73 

-5.22 

1.98^ 

Vitamin  A 

210.92 

214.40 

-3.49 

-1.63 

0.38 

Vitamin  C 

265  J 1 

276.14 

-10.63 

-3.85 

0.75 

Vitamin  B^ 

154.% 

161.56 

-6.59 

-4.08 

1.38* 

Folate 

225.38 

230.54 

-5.15 

-2.24 

0.54 

Calcium 

118.25 

123.72 

-5.47 

-4.42 

1.36* 

Iron 

163.43 

160.61 

Z82 

1.76 

0.49 

Zinc 

119.60 

123.73 

-4.13 

-333 

1.21 

Source:    Evaluation  of  the  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey, 
weighted  tabulations. 

RDA  =  recommended  dietary  allowance. 

^Statistically  significant  at  the  90  percent  conGdence  level,  one-tailed  test 
^^Statistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level,  one-tailed  test 
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TABLE  3 


RESPONDENT  REPORTS  OF  THE  ADEQUACY  OF  AVAILABLE  FOOD 

(During  Previous  Month) 


Mean  Value 
Check     Coupon 


Difference  in  Means 


Absolute      Percentage      t-Statistic 


Respondents  Reporting 
Household  Did  Not  Have 
"Enough"  Food  Some  Days        26.88  30.90 

Respondents  Reporting 
Household  Members  Had 
to  Skip  Meals  17.77  21.63 

Respondents  Reporting 
Household  Made  Use  of 
Food  Banks  or  Food 
Pantries  9.86  6.66 

Respondents  Reporting 
Household  Used  Surplus 
Commodities  8.03  5.20 


-4.02  -13.01  1.50 


-3.86  -17.85  1.64 


3.20 


2.82 


48.05  1.97  •• 


54.23  1.87 


Source:    Evaluation  of  the  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey, 
weighted  tabulations. 

'Statistically  signiGcant  at  the  90  percent  confidence  level,  two-tailed  test 
* 'Statistically  signiCcant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level,  two-tailed  test 
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As  indicated  in  Table  3,  this  finding  is  based  on  an  interview  question  that  asked  respondents 
if  they  had  always  had  "enough'  food  during  the  month.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  respondents 
interpreted  the  concept  of  "enough"  food.  However,  it  is  interesting  that  substantial  numbers  of 
households  believed  that  they  had  not  had  'enough'  food  on  one  or  more  days  during  the  month, 
even  though  Table  2  shows  the  average  caloric  content  of  the  food  used  to  substantially  exceed  the 
relevant  RDAs.  This  difference  may  reflect  several  factors.  First,  although  average  caloric 
availability  might  have  exceeded  the  RDAs,  substantial  numbers  of  households  were  below  the  RDAs. 
Second,  households  that  were  well  above  the  RDAs  for  the  month  as  a  whole  might  have  been  below 
them  at  certain  times  during  the  month.  Third,  there  may  be  discrepancies  between  households'  self- 
definitions  of  'enough'  and  the  RDAs. 

Coupon  recipients  were  also  somewhat  more  likely  than  check  recipients  to  report  that  one  or 
more  household  members  had  to  skip  meals  during  that  month  because  food  was  unavailable.  Again, 
however,  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant. 

One  way  that  check  recipients  avoided  acute  food  shortages  was  by  making  somewhat  greater 
use  than  coupon  recipients  of  food  pantries  and  food  banks.  Approximately  10  percent  of  check 
recipients  reported  having  used  these  food  sources  in  the  month  preceding  the  survey,  compared  with 
7  percent  of  coupon  recipients.   The  difference  is  statistically  significant. 

Check  recipients  were  also  were  more  likely  than  coupon  recipients  to  participate  in  government 
commodity  distnbution  programs.  Eight  percent  of  check  recipients  used  surplus  commodities, 
compared  with  approximately  S  percent  of  coupon  recipients,  a  statistically  significant  difference. 

Impacts  on  the  Purchase  of  Food  Used  Away  from  Home 

Cash-out  did  not  have  any  significant  effect  on  the  purchase  of  food  used  away  from  home. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  weekly  expenditxires  for  food  prepared  and  used  away  from  home  were 
actually  lower  for  check  recipients  than  for  coupon  recipients  ($3.00  per  AME  versus  $3.48  per 
AME);  however,  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  Similarly,  check  recipients  reported 
eating  a  slightly  lower  percentage  of  their  meals  away  from  home,  but  the  difference  is  not  statistically 
significant  These  results  suggest  that  the  reductions  that  we  have  reported  in  the  money  value  of 
food  used  at  home  did  not  result  fi^om  a  shift  to  meals  purchased  outside  of  the  home. 


Impacts  on  Other  T^pes  of  Consumption 

The  reductions  in  the  money  value  of  food  used  at  home  resulting  from  cash-out  were 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  1.6  percentage  points  in  the  share  of  total  household  expenditures 
allocated  to  food  (Table  4).  In  three  expendittire  categories-housing,  medical  costs,  and  education- 
the  increases  in  expenditure  shares  were  statistically  significant 


Participant  Attitudes  Toward  Cash-Out 

Virtually  all  members  of  the  focus  groups  preferred  checks  to  coupons.  The  major  reasons  cited 
for  this  preference  were:  no  stigma  is  associated  with  receiving  and  using  check  benefits,  check 
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TABLE  4 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES,  BY  EXPENDITURE  CATEGORY 
(Entries  Arc  Percentages  of  Total  Expenditures  in  Each  Category) 


ory 

Mean  Value 

Difference  in  Means 

Expenditure  Categ( 

Check 

Coupon 

Absolute 

Percentage 

t-Statistic 

AUFood 

3238 

33.95 

-1.57 

-4.62 

-2.11^ 

Food  used  at  home 

Food  used  away  from  home 

29.87 
2.51 

31.18 
2.77 

-131 
-0.27 

-4.20 
-9.75 

-1.80« 
-0.94 

Shelter 

51.42 

49.42 

2.00 

4.01 

2.02" 

Housing 
Utilities 

43.89 
7J3 

4237 
7.05 

1.52 
0.48 

3J9 
6.81 

1.49^ 
1.19 

Medical 

0.85 

0.43 

0.42 

97.67 

Z43« 

Transportation 

637 

6.45 

-0.06 

-1.24 

-0.14 

Clothing 

3.97 

435 

-038 

-8.74 

-1.04 

Education 

0.49 

032 

0.17 

53.13 

1.65" 

Dependent  Care 

0.63 

0.87 

-0.24 

-27  J9 

-1.11 

Recreation 

231 

Z52 

-0.21 

-833 

-0.77 

Personal  Items 

1J8 

1.69 

-0.11 

-6l51 

-0.98 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

Source:   Evaluation  of  the  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey, 
weighted  tabulations. 

^Stalistically  significant  at  the  90  percent  confidence  level,  one-tailed  test 
"Statistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level,  one-tailed  test 
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beneSts  promote  a  feeling  of  self-esteem,  checks  allow  increased  flexibility  in  purchasing  decisions, 
checlcs  make  it  possible  to  shop  at  a  wider  range  of  stores,  and  checks  make  shopping  and  budgeting 
easier. 

Survey  respondents  were  asked  a  series  of  open-ended  questions  about  the  aspects  of  check  and 
of  coupon  issuance  that  they  thought  were  good  and  bad  The  advantage  of  checks  most  commonly 
cited  by  check  recipients  in  the  survey  was  that  checks  could  be  used  to  purchase  items  other  than 
food.  This  advantage  was  mentioned  by  42  percent  of  check  respondents  (Table  5).  The  other  two 
advantages  that  were  mentioned  by  more  than  10  percent  of  respondents  were  that  check  bene5ts 
allow  recipients  to  shop  at  a  wider  range  of  food  stores,  and  that  checks  make  it  possible  to  avoid 
embarrassment  when  using  food  assistance. 

Coupon  recipients  tended  to  cite  as  an  advantage  of  coupon  issuance  the  fact  that  coupons 
ensured  that  food  bene6ts  were  spent  on  food.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  coupon  recipients  who 
responded  to  the  survey  mentioned  this  characteristic  A  related  advantage  of  coupons,  that  they 
make  it  possible  to  budget  food  expenses  better,  was  mentioned  by  10  percent  of  coupon  recipients. 

Check- Cashing  Experiences  of  Participants 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  check  recipients  cashed  their  food  checks  at  a  supermarket,  grocery,  or 
other  food  store,  and  another  35  percent  cashed  or  deposited  them  at  a  bank  (Table  6).  Most  of 
these  establishments  did  not  charge  fees  for  cashing  FSP  checks.  However,  19  percent  of  check 
recipients  used  check-cashing  agencies,  which  did  charge  fees. 

The  majority  of  recipients  (63  percent)  paid  no  fee  to  cash  their  checks.  Most  of  the  rest  (29 
percent  of  recipients)  paid  a  fee  of  $5  or  less.  Eight  percent  paid  a  fee  that  was  higher  than  $5. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  potential  impact  of  cash-out  on  the  ability  of  the  FSP  to  target  its  benefits  specifically  to 
food  has  been  a  central  component  of  the  policy  debate  about  the  desirability  of  this  policy 
alternative.  Opponents  of  cash-out  have  been  concerned  that  issuing  benefits  in  the  form  of  checks 
would  greatly  weaken  the  program's  impacts  on  food  use;  proponents  have  felt  that  the  purchase  of 
food  would  remain  a  high  priority  for  recipients,  even  without  the  specific  linkages  to  food  purchases 
provided  by  coupons. 

The  evidence  firom  the  San  Diego  Cash-Out  Demonstration  suggests  that,  in  San  Diego  County, 
cash-out  reduced  food  expenditures  more  than  its  proponents  had  hoped,  but  less  than  its  critics  had 
feared.  Statistically  significant  decreases  in  the  value  of  food  used  at  home  were  observed,  but  these 
differences  were  relatively  small-on  the  order  of  6  percent  to  8  percent  Similarly,  evidence  showed 
that  the  availability  of  food  energy  and  protein  decreased,  but  the  effects  were  relatively  smalL 

In  making  an  overall  assessment  of  cash-out,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  effects  on  food 
use  by  FSP  recipients,  although  very  important,  are  only  one  of  several  criteria  against  which  this  . 
policy  alternative  must  be  judged.  Effects  on  administrative  costs,  program  participation,  the 
operations  of  food  retailers,  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  issuance  system  to  fraud  are  other  potentially 
important  factors.  The  concluding  chapter  of  this  report  simmiaiizes  how  we  will  address  these  issues 
in  a  subsequent  report 
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TABLE  5 
MOST  COMMONLY  MENTIONED  ADVANTAGES  OF  CHECKS  AND  COUPONS 


Percentage  of  Respondents 
Mentioning  Advantage 

Advantages  of  Checks* 

Can  be  used  for  items  other  than  food  4Z1 

More  choices  of  food  stores  19.0 

Do  not  feel  embarrassed  16.2 

Advantages  of  Coupons'* 

Make  sure  benefits  spent  on  food  55 A 

Can  budget  food  expenses  better  10.1 

Source:    Evaluation  of  the  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey, 
weighted  tabulations. 


'Sample  limited  to  check  recipients. 
''Sample  limited  to  coupon  recipients. 
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TABLE  6 
CHECK-CASHING  EXPERIENCES  OF  CHECK  RECIPIENTS 

Check-Cashing  Experience  Percentage  of  Respondents 

Place  Where  Check  Is  Usually  Cashed  or  Deposited 

Supermarket  or  grocery  store  31.0 

Other  food  store  6.9 

Bank  34.7 

Check-cashing  outlet  19.3 

Other  8.1 

Fee  Paid  to  Have  Check  Cashed 

$0  63.3 

$0.01  to  $2.00  23.0 

$Z01  to  $5.00  6.0 

$5.01  to  $10.00  5.0 

$10.01  or  more  2.6 


Source:    Evaluation  of  the  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey, 
weighted  tabulations. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration  took  place  in  12  of  Alabama's  67  counties 
during  the  period  May  through  December,  1990.  Under  the  demonstration,  a  small  percentage  of 
randomly  selected  food  stamp  recipients  received  their  program  benefits  in  the  form  of  checks,  rather 
than  in  Uie  traditional  coupon  form.  This  report  describes  the  impacts  of  the  demonstration  on  the 
food-piuchasing  and  food-use  patterns  of  Food  Stamp  Program  (FSP)  recipients.  It  also  describes 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  demonstration  and  assesses  the  impacts  of  cash-out  on  the 
costs  of  administering  the  FSP. 


POUCY  CONTEXT 

The  form  of  the  benefits  provided  under  the  FSP  has  been  an  issue  of  long-standing  debate. 
Advocates  of  the  current  coupon  system  argue  that  coupons  are  a  direct  and  inexpensive  way  to 
ensure  that  food  stamp  benefits  are  used  to  purchase  food  They  contend  that,  despite  some 
evidence  of  fraud  and  benefit  diversion  under  the  current  system,  the  unauthorized  use  of  food 
stamps  is  relatively  limited.  In  addition,  they  contend  that  coupons  provide  some  measure  of 
protection  to  food  budgets  from  other  demands  on  limited  household  resources. 

Advocates  of  cashing  out  food  stamp  benefits  argue  that  the  current  system  limits  the  food- 
purchasing  choices  of  recipients  and  places  a  stigma  on  participation  in  the  program.  Moreover,  they 
cite  the  cumbersome  nature  and  cost  of  coupon  issuance,  transaction,  and  redemption. 

The  current  debate  about  the  desirability  of  one  form  of  food  stamp  benefit  over  the  other  is 
limited  by  the  paucity  of  available  empirical  evidence  comparing  coupon  and  cash  food  benefits.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  conducted  two  studies  in  the 
early  1980s:  (1)  the  evaluation  of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income/Elderly  Cash-Out 
Demonstration,  and  (2)  the  evaluation  of  Puerto  Rico's  Nutrition  Assistance  Program.  Although  both 
studies  produced  usefiil  findinp,  they  examined  cash-out  as  applied  to  highly  atypical  food  stamp 
populations— in  the  first  instance,  to  elderly  participants  in  the  program,  and,  in  the  second,  to 
participants  in  Puerto  Rico,  whose  incomes  are  very  low  relative  to  those  of  participants  in  the 
mainland  United  States.  Thus,  the  results  of  those  studies  could  not  be  reliably  generalized  to  the 
broader  food  stamp  caseload. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  to  obtain  additional  information  about  the  effects  of  cash-out,  so  as 
to  better  inform  the  policy  debate.  The  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration  has  been 
designed  to  allow  a  rigorous  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  cash-ouL  The  Alabama  demonstration  is  one 
of  four  tests  of  the  cash-out  approach  that  FNS  has  undertaken  since  1989.  The  other  three  are: 
(1)  the  Washington  State  Fandly  Independence  Program  (FIP),  (2)  the  Alabama  Avenues  to  Self- 
Sufficiency  through  Employment  and  Training  Services  (ASSETS)  Demonstration,  and  (3)  the  San 
Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration. 

The  Washington  State  FIP  and  the  Alabama  ASSETS  demonstrations  are  testing  cash-out  in 

conjunction  with  other  changes  in  the  welfare  systems  in  those  states.  However,  the  Alabama  Food 

Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  like  the  San  Diego  demonstration,  is  testing  cash-out  without  any 

.  other  changes.   Therefore,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  compare  the  latter  two  evaluations.   This 

report  provides  a  number  of  such  comparisons. 
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THE  TIMING  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATION 

The  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration  was  implemented  in  two  urban  and  ten  rural 
counties  in  May  of  1990.  In  those  counties,  approximately  4  percent  of  the  existing  caseload  and  4 
percent  of  new  cases  that  entered  the  FSP  over  the  course  of  the  demonstration  were  randomly 
selected  to  receive  beneGts  in  the  form  of  checks.  December  of  1990  was  the  last  month  in  which 
cash  beneGts  were  issued  under  the  demonstration.  As  of  the  date  of  this  report,  Alabama  continues 
to  issue  cash  benefits  to  food  stamp  redpients  in  three  counties  under  the  separate  ASSETS 
Demonstration. 


THE  SETTING  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATION 

Alabama  has  a  population  of  4  million  people.  On  average,  those  people  are  more  likely  to 
reside  in  rural  areas  than  is  true  for  the  population  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  addition, 
residents  of  Alabama  are  more  likely  to  be  unemployed  or  to  have  low  incomes  than  is  the  case 
nationwide;  Alabama's  unemployment  rate  is  one-third  higher,  and  its  average  per  capita  income  is 
20  percent  lower,  than  are  those  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Alabama's  low-income  population  depends  heavily  on  food  stamps.  In  1989,  11  percent  of  the 
residents  of  Alabama  received  food  stamps;  only  six  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  higher 
proportions  of  residents  receiving  food  stamps.  At  $146  in  July  of  1989,  the  average  household  food 
stamp  benefit  in  Alabama  was  10  percent  higher  than  the  $135  average  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  This  difference  is  due,  in  part,  to  low  levels  of  cash  assistance  benefits  in  Alabama.  General 
Assistance  is  not  available  in  Alabama,  and  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
provides  low  benefit  levels;  in  1990,  Alabama's  maximum  monthly  AFDC  payment  of  $118  for  a 
three-person  family  was  the  lowest  in  the  nation.  Compared  with  food  stamp  households  nationwide, 
a  higher  proportion  of  food  stamp  households  in  Alabama  earn  income,  but  the  average  amount  of 
earned  income  is  relatively  low.  In  addition,  food  stamp  households  in  Alabama  are  60  percent  more 
likely  than  food  stamp  households  nationwide  to  be  elderly. 

These  characteristics  of  Alabama  and  of  those  of  its  residents  who  are  served  by  the  FSP  should 
be  kept  in  mind  when  assessing  the  findings  from  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration 
and  when  attempting  to  generalize  from  those  findings  to  other  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
many  large  differences  between  food  stamp  households  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  (including  other 
rtiral  states  and  states  with  low  AFDC  beneGts)  suggest  that  the  Alabama  findings  might  generalize 
poorly  to  many  other  states.  These  factors  highlight  the  importance  of  considering  the  Alabama 
findings  jointly  with  the  findings  &om  the  other  contemporaneous  cash-out  evaluations. 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  AND  OUTCOME  VARIABLES:  RECIPIENT  IMPACTS 

This  report  addresses  questions  pertaining  to  the  impacts  of  cash-out  on  recipients  of  food  stamp 
benefits  and  on  the  administration  of  the  FSP.  The  research  (|uestions  and  methodologies  pertaining 
to  the  impacts  of  cash-out  on  food  stamp  recipients  are  identical  in  the  evaluations  of  the  Alabama 
and  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstrations.  They  are  as  follows: 

Does  cmh-out  lead  to  redactions  In  the  money  valne  of  food  nsed  at  home?  The  regular 
coupon-based  FSP  provides  benefits  that,  in  general,  can  legally  be  used  to  purchase  food  only  at 
authorized  outlets,  and  to  purchase  onfy  those  items  that  are  eligible  under  program  regulations.  This 
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eannarldng  of  benefits  is  intended  to  further  the  stated  objective  of  the  FSP  of  'raising  the  levels  of 
nutrition  among  low-income  households*  by  encouraging  recipient  households  to  purchase  food  for 
use  at  home.  Thus,  the  program's  direct  impact  is  expected  to  be  on  the  amounts  of  food  purchased 
for  use  at  home.  The  analysis  presented  in  this  report  examines  the  effects  of  cash-out  on  the  money 
value  of  purchased  food  used  at  home  in  order  to  obtain  direct  evidence  as  to  whether  cash-out 
reduces  the  means  (that  is,  the  use  of  purchased  food  at  home)  through  which  the  FSP  is  expected 
to  affect  Dutrition. 

The  principal  outcome  measure  in  the  analysis  of  the  money  value  of  purchased  food  used  at 
home  is  based  on  detailed  survey  data  on  the  use  of  food  at  home  by  households  during  the  seven 
days  that  preceded  a  siirvey  conducted  as  part  of  the  evaluation.  In  some  components  of  the  analysis, 
we  adjust  this  measure  for  differences  in  household  size  and  composition  by  dividing  the  money  value 
of  food  used  by  the  number  of  'adult  male  equivalent*  (AME)  persons  in  the  household.  This 
measure  states  a  household's  size  in  terms  of  the  number  of  adult  males  that  would  be  expected  to 
consimie  the  same  amount  of  food  as  the  household  would  be  e:q>ected  to  consume,  given  its  age  and 
gender  composition.  We  also  use  a  second  adjusted  measure  of  household  size,  the  number  of 
'equivalent  nutrition  units'  (ENUs),  which  further  adjusts  a  household's  size  to  control  for  the 
percentage  of  all  meals  that  its  members  eat  from  the  home  food  supply. 

The  anafysis  also  examines  effects  on  the  money  value  of  all  food  used  at  home,  including  both 
purchased  food  and  nonpurchased  food.  Although  spending  food  coupons  and  food  checks  can 
directly  affect  the  use  of  purchased  food  only,  cash-out  might  have  indirect  effects  on  the  use  of 
nonpurchased  food  by  making  households  more  likely  to  use  food  received  through  government 
commodity  distribution  programs,  food  received  Crom  food  pantries  or  other  charitable  organizations, 
food  received  as  gifts  from  friends  and  relatives,  or  home-produced  food.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
to  assess  not  only  the  effects  of  cash-out  on  purchased  food  used  at  home,  but  also  its  effects  on  all 
food  used  at  home. 

The  outcome  measures  for  the  analysis  of  the  money  value  of  all  food  used  at  home  are  drawn 
fiom  the  same  survey  as  were  the  outcome  measures  described  previously.  They  include  measures 
adjusted  for  household  age  and  gender  composition,  as  weD  as  for  the  percentage  of  meals  eaten  at 
home.  We  estimated  the  dollar  value  of  nonpurchased  food  used  by  a  household  by  using  imputed 
prices;  the  imputed  prices  were  the  average  values  of  the  reported  prices  of  similar  food  items  that 
had  been  purchased  by  the  households  participating  in  the  siuvey. 

Does  cash-out  kad  to  reductioiis  in  the  nntrients  available  to  honsehold  members?  To  the 
extent  that  cash-out  leads  to  reductions  in  the  use  of  food  at  home,  there  might  be  assodated 
reductions  in  the  nutrients  avaflable  to  household  members.  For  both  check  households  and  coupon 
bousebolds,  we  escamine  the  average  levels  of  nutrient  availability  in  relation  to  the  recommended 
dietary  allowances  (RDAs)  for  key  nutrients. 

Does  cash-out  lead  honscholds  to  mn  out  of  food?  Critics  of  food  stamp  cash-out  have  been 
concerned  that,  under  this  form  of  benefit  issuance,  households  might  spend  their  benefits  on 
nonfood  products  and  services  and,  consequently,  might  run  out  of  food  by  the  end  of  each  month. 
It  is  important  to  assess  whether  households  ran  out  of  food  in  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out 
Demonstration.  The  analysis  is  based  largely  on  the  reported  perceptions  of  respondents  to  the 
household  samy  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  food  available  to  their  households  in  the  month 
preceding  the  survey. 
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Docs  cash^at  kad  honscholds  to  switch  to  food  pnrcbascd  aod  used  away  ftt>iii  home?  In 
general,  coupon  benefits  cannot  be  used  in  restaurants.  However,  cash  benefits  can  be  used  to 
purchase  food  in  any  location.  Therefore,  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  whether  cash-out  leads 
households  to  switch  their  food  e:q>enditiue3  from  food  used  at  home  to  food  purchased  and  used 
away  from  home.  We  examine  this  issue  by  analyzing  both  the  money  value  of  food  purchased  away 
from  home  and  the  share  of  all  food  expenditures  accounted  for  by  food  used  away  from  home. 

Docs  casb^at  resah  la  shifts  of  spending  to  nonfood  consomptlon  categories?  To  the  extent 
that  cash-out  leads  to  reduced  aq>endit\ires  for  food,  it  might  lead  to  increased  expenditures  for  other 
types  of  consumption  items.  To  examine  this  issue,  the  study  analyzes  the  shares  of  eiqwnditures  for 
all  major  categories  of  consumer  goods  and  services. 

What  are  the  attitndes  of  program  participants  toward  cash-out?  A  fuD  assessment  of  the  cash- 
out  approach  to  food  stamp  benefit  issuance  must  consider  how  program  participants  perceive  check 
benefits  relative  to  coupon  benefits.  Of  particular  interest  are  participants'  attitudes  toward  the 
relative  flexibility  of  check  benefits  and  toward  the  potential  food-budgeting  problems  created  by  the 
use  of  checks.  We  use  survey  and  focus  group  data  to  examine  these  issues. 

What  experiences  Iiave  clients  liad  when  "^^fc*";  food  stamp  chedcs?  It  is  important  to  assess 
vdiether  the  value  of  food  stamp  benefits  to  program  participants  is  significantly  eroded  by  any  fees 
that  clients  might  have  to  pay  in  order  to  cash  their  checks.  We  use  the  survey  data  to  examine  this 
and  other  possible  difficulties  in  the  check-cashing  process. 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  AND  OUTCOME  VARIABLES:  ADMINISTRATIVE  OUTCOMES 

The  Alabama  demonstration  provided  cash  benefits  to  only  foxir  percent  of  the  food  stamp 
caseload  in  12  out  of  67  counties,  whereas  the  San  Diego  demonstration  provided  cash  benefits  to 
all  food  stamp  recipients  after  an  initial  period  of  providing  cash  benefits  to  20  percent  of  the 
caseload.  As  a  consequence  of  these  design  diETerences,  the  San  Diego  demonstration  can  support 
a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  cash-out  on  administrative  outcomes.  This  report 
addresses  the  following  research  questions  pertaining  to  the  impacts  of  cash-out  in  Alabama  on  FSP 
administrative  outcomes. 

What  tasks  and  staff  were  Involved  la  plaaning  and  implemeating  the  Alabama  Food-Stamp 
Cash-Oat  DcaMnstratioa?  Analyzing  the  process  of  planning,  implementing,  and  operating  cash-out 
in  Alabama  aids  in  understanding  the  demonstration's  impact  on  recipient  behaviors,  administrative 
costs,  and  losses.  The  process  analysis  also  aids  in  assessing  the  degree  to  which  the  Alabama 
eaqwrienoe  can  be  generalized  to  other  states,  and  the  potential  usefulness  of  the  demonstration 
eaqierience  tot  developing  future  policy.  This  analysis  is  based  on  Alabama  Department  of  Human 
Resources  documents  and  on  interviews  with  program  stafiEl 

Does  switcUng  firom  coopoas  to  chedES  redoce  bcaefU-issaaace  costs?  If  so^  do  tlw  savings 
aocrae  to  the  state  govcrameat  or  to  the  federal  govavmeat?  A  major  impetus  behind  the  interest 
in  fixxl  stamp  cash-out  is  an  rxpoJrd  savings  in  administrative  costs  through  tlie  streamlining  of 
benefit  issuance.  Switching  from  coupons  to  checks  eliminates  or  reduces  some  issuance  activities 
and  costs,  but  creates  or  increases  others.  We  use  time  estimates  provided  by  program  sta£f  and  data 
on  other  resources  used  in  issuance  to  estimate  the  savinp  and  cost  increases,  identify  the  levels  of 
government  at  wliidi  the  saving;  and  costs  occur,  and  arrive  at  an  overall  picture  of  the  impacts  of 
cash-out  on  issuance  costs  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  of  govenmient 
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Does  switching  firom  coupon  issuance  to  check  issuance  rednce  or  increase  the  incidence  or 
amount  of  benefit  loss,  and  in  what  specific  areas?  Loss  of  benefits  can  occur  through  theft  during 
coupon  production,  shipmeot,  and  storage;  overissuances  due  to  clerical  error,  and  excessive  issuance 
due  to  the  fraudulent  use  of  authorization-to-participate  cards.  We  assess  the  impact  of  the  Alabama 
Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration  on  these  types  of  losses  by  examining  program  data  on 
reported  losses,  supplemented  with  narrative  material  &om  fociis  group  discussions  with  FSP 
participants.  Our  hidings  include  estimates  of  the  amounts  of  loss  borne  by  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  food  stamp  recipients,  and  third  parties,  and  of  how  those  losses  changed  under  cash- 
out. 


DATA  COLLECTION 

The  findinp  on  recipient  impacts  that  we  present  in  this  report  are  based  largely  on  data 
obtained  &om  an  in-person  survey  of  1,255  check  recipients  and  1,131  coupon  recipients  that  we 
conducted  between  August  and  November  of  1990.  Of  the  responding  households,  48  percent 
resided  in  the  demonstration's  two  urban  counties,  and  52  percent  resided  in  the  demonstration's  ten 
rural  counties,  thus  closely  approximating  the  46  percent/54  percent  urban/rural  distribution  of  the 
entire  food  stamp  caseload  in  Alabama. 

The  recipient  survey  obtained  detailed  information  on  household  composition  and  income 
receipt  It  also  collected  very  extensive  data  on  the  foods  used  by  each  household  during  the  seven 
days  preceding  the  interview.  In  the  survey,  respondents  were  also  asked  questions  about  their 
households'  attitudes  toward  and  experiences  with  cash-out  The  survey  attained  a  response  rate  of 
78  percent  (80  percent  among  check  recipients;  76  percent  among  coupon  recipients)  for  the 
questions  on  household  composition,  income,  and  attitudes,  and  a  rate  of  75  percent  (78  percent 
among  check  recipients;  73  percent  among  coupon  recipients)  for  the  questions  on  food  use. 

To  supplement  the  recipient  survey  data,  we  also  draw  on  information  obtained  during  four  focus 
group  discussions  with  FSP  participants.  The  discussions  were  held  in  one  urban  site  (the  city  of 
Birmingham,  in  Jefferson  County)  and  in  one  rural  site  (the  town  of  Fayette,  in  Fayette  County)  with 
participants  who  had  previously  received  their  benefits  as  coupons,  but  whose  benefit  form  had  been 
converted  to  checks.  Two  sessions  were  held  at  each  site,  one  with  elderly  program  participants,  and 
one  with  nonelderly  participants.  The  focus  groups  enabled  us  to  explore  issues  related  to  client 
experiences  with  cash-out  in  greater  depth  than  was  possible  in  the  structured  survey. 

The  findings  on  administrative  outcomes  that  we  present  in  this  report  are  based  on  information 
obtained  through  in-person  and  telephone  interviews  with  county-level  and  state-level  FSP  staff  in 
Alabama,  telephone  interviews  with  representatives  of  advocacy  groups,  a  mail  survey  of  FSP  staff 
^o  had  bandied  check-issuance  problems,  and  data  compiled  or  tabulated  by  FSP  staSL  We 
supplement  these  sources  with  information  obtained  firom  program  procedures  manuals,  official 
periodic  reports  on  program  operations,  and  other  material  Some  information  was  obtained  &om 
the  focus  group  discussions  with  FSP  participants.  Federal-level  issuance  costs  were  obtained  from 
an  evaluation  of  a  demonstration  of  the  electronic  transfer  of  ftxxl  stamp  benefits  (Kirlin  et  aL,  1990). 

FINDINGS  FROM  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  REOFIENT  IMPACTS 

The  evaluation  of  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration  has  produced  little 
evidence  of  any  effect  of  cash-out  on  food  stamp  recipients  in  Alabama.   For  almost  all  outcome 
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measures  correspondiog  to  the  study's  research  questions  oo  recipient  impacts,  the  di£ference  in  mean 
values  between  check  recipients  and  coupon  recipients  is  small  in  an  economic  or  nutritional  sense 
and  is  not  significantly  different  from  zero  in  a  statistical  seitse.  This  section  summarizes  the  key 
findings  of  the  study  concerning  each  of  the  previously  highlighted  research  questions  on  recipient 
impacts. 

The  money  valne  of  food  nscd  at  home.  The  evidence  from  the  household  survey  indicates  that 
cash-out  did  not  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  money  value  of  food  used  at  home.  As  shown  in  Table 
1,  the  mean  weekly  value  of  purchased  food  used  at  home  (the  measure  of  food  use  that  is  most 
directly  affected  by  the  FSP)  is  S54.8S  for  coupon  recipients  and  $55.46  for  check  recipients.  The 
1  percent  difference  in  mean  values  is  not  statisticaUy  significant  This  finding  of  no  reduction  in  the 
mon^  value  of  food  used  at  home  under  cash-out  holds  regardless  of  whether  the  outcome  measure 
includes  only  purchased  food  or  includes  all  food  used  at  home,  and  regardless  of  whether  the 
measure  is  scaled  by  ENUs  to  adjust  for  differences  in  household  composition  and  differences  in  the 
percentage  of  meak  eaten  at  home. 

There  is  no  evidence  fit>m  this  study  that  the  absence  of  negative  impact  of  cash-out  on  the 
money  value  of  food  used  at  home  by  all  food  stamp  households  is  masking  a  negative  impact  on  the 
subset  of  food  stamp  households  that  are  at  greatest  nutritional  risk.  A  comparison  of  check  and 
coupon  households  in  the  lower  tail  of  the  cumulative  distribution  of  the  money  value  of  food  used 
at  home  per  ENU  revealed  that  cash-out  had  virtually  no  effect  on  the  use  of  food  by  those 
households. 

Nutrieot  availability.  For  food  energy,  protein,  and  seven  micronutrients  that  are  regarded  as 
potentially  problematic  from  a  public  health  perspective,  the  estimated  effects  of  the  demonstration 
on  avaOability  &om  food  used  at  home  are  small,  ranging  fiom  0  percent  to  3  percent,  and  mixed  in 
sign  (Table  2).  These  small  and  statistically  insignificant  differences  between  check  and  coupon 
recipients  support  the  conclusion  that  cash-out  did  not  result  in  a  reduction  in  nutrient  availability. 
Data  &om  the  demonstration  on  the  percentages  of  households  for  which  the  availability  of  these 
nutrients  equals  or  exceeds  the  RDAs  also  support  this  conclusion.  For  example,  the  availability  of 
food  energy  from  food  used  at  home  was  less  than  the  RDA  for  20  percent  of  both  check  and 
coupon  households. 

Rnnoing  oat  of  food.  Cash-out  did  not  increase  the  incidence  of  perceived  shortages  of  food 
in  households.  Indeed,  as  shown  in  Table  3,  the  percentage  of  households  that  reported  not  having 
enough  food  during  the  month  preceding  the  survey  is  3  percentage  points  lower  for  check  recipients 
than  for  coupon  recipients  (16  percent  versus  19  percent).  The  interview  question  on  which  this 
finding  is  based  asked  whether  respondents  had  ahvays  had  'enough*  food  during  the  preceding 
month.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  respondents  interpreted  this  concept  However,  it  is  bteresting 
to  note  that  the  percentages  of  check  and  coupon  households  that  reported  having  not  'enough*  food 
are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  percentages  for  which  the  avaflability  of  food  energy  from  food  used 
at  home  was  less  than  the  RDA. 

Respondent  reports  on  the  skipping  of  meals  by  household  members  due  to  insufficient  food  also 
are  consistent  with  the  conclusion  that  cash-out  did  not  increase  the  incidence  of  shortages  of  food. 
Again,  check  recipients  were  somewhat  less  likely  than  coupon  recipients  to  report  that  one  or  more 
household  members  skipped  meals  during  the  month  preceding  the  survey  because  food  was 
unavailable. 
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TABLE  1 


MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD  USED  AT  HOME 
(In  DoUars  per  Week) 


Mean  Value 


Difference  in  Means 


Check       Coupon 


Absolute     Percenuge      t-Statistic 


Money  Value  of  Purchased  Food 
Used  at  Home 


For  the  overall  household 

55.46 

54.85 

0.61 

1.13 

0.43 

Per  equivalent  nutrition  unit* 

33.43 

33.66 

•QJ3 

-0.69 

OJl 

Money  Value  of  all  Food  Used  at 

Home 

For  the  overall  household 

60J1 

59J4 

0.77 

1.29 

030 

Per  equivalent  nutrition  unit* 

36.25 

36.41 

-0.16 

-0.44 

0.21 

SOURCE:   Evaluation  of  the  Alabama  Food  Sump  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey. 

NOTE:  In  this  study,  critical  values  of  the  t-sutistic  for  a  two-uiled  test  (for  example,  a  test  of  the 
hypothesis  that  cash-out  caused  a  change  in  food  use)  are  1.960  (95  percent  confidence)  and  1.645 
(90  percent  confidence);  for  a  one-tailed  test  (for  example,  a  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  cash-out 
caused  a  reduction  in  food  use),  they  are  1.645  (95  percent  confidence)  and  1.282  (90  percent 
confidence). 

One-tailed  statistical  tests  for  lower  money  value  of  purchased  food  and  all  food  used  at  home 
by  check  recipients  were  performed  on  the  check-coupon  differences  shown  in  this  table.  None 
of  the  differences  is  statistically  significant  at  the  90  percent  confidence  level  or  higher. 

'Household  size  in  'equivalent  nutrition  units*  is  an  adjusted  measure  of  household  size  that  takes  into 
account  differences  in  recommended  levels  of  food  energy  among  households  with  different  compositions  in 
terms  of  the  age,  gender,  and  pregnancy  and  lactation  statuses  of  household  members.  In  addition,  this 
measure  takes  into  account  the  percentage  of  meals  eaten  at  home  by  household  members,  as  well  as  meals 
served  by  the  household  to  guests. 
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TABLE  2 

NUTRIENT  AVAILABILITY 

PER  EQUIVALENT  NUTRITION  UNIT 

(Nutrient  Levels  as  a  Percentage  of  the  RDA) 


Nutrient 


Mean  Value 

Check 

Coupon 

162.19 

161.46 

258.18 

258.99 

22732 

229.71 

250.63 

255.40 

157J9 

15730 

223.94 

221.69 

121J4 

117.61 

183.99 

183.87 

127.28 

128.87 

Difference  in  Means 


Absolute      Percentage      t-Statistic 


Food  Energy 
Protein 
Vitamin  A 
Vitamin  C 
Vitamin  B^ 
Folate 
Calcium 
Iron 
Zinc 


0.73 

0.45 

■0.81 

-031 

-239 

-1.04 

-4.77 

-1.87 

029 

0.19 

2.25 

1.02 

3.73 

3.18 

ai2 

ao6 

-L59 

-1.23 

0.22 

ai5 

0.26 
0.60 
0.09 
039 
1.23 
0.02 
0.56 


SOURCE:    Evaluation  of  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey. 

NOTE:  One-tailed  statistical  tests  for  lower  availability  of  nutrients  among  check  recipients  were 
performed  on  the  check-coupon  differences  shown  in  this  table.  None  of  the  differences  is 
statistically  significant  at  the  90  percent  confidence  level  or  higher. 

RDA  =  recommended  dietary  allowance. 
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TABLE  3 

RECIPENTS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ADEQUACY 

OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  SUPPLY 

(During  Previous  Month) 


Percentage  of 
Respondents 

Check      Coupon 


Difference  in  Percentages 
Absolute      Percentage     t-Statistic 


Respondents  Reporting  Household 
Did  Not  Have  Enough  Food 

Respondents  Reporting  Household 
Member  Skipped  Meals  Due  to 
InsufBcient  Food 


16.02  18J7 


8.21  9.90 


-2J5 


-1.69 


-13.74  1.64 


-17.12  1.44 


SOURCE:  Evaluation  of  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey. 

NOTE:  One-tailed  statistical  tests  for  lower  perceptions  of  food  adequacy  among  check  recipients  were 
performed  on  the  check-coupon  differences  shown  in  this  table.  None  of  the  differences  is 
statistically  significant  at  the  90  percent  confidence  level  or  higher. 
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The  household  survey  provides  little  evidence  that  check  recipients  were  more  likely  than  coupon 
recipients  to  avoid  shortages  of  food  by  relying  more  heavily  than  coupon  recipients  on  nonpurchased 
food  or  on  government  food-assistance  programs.  Both  groups  of  recipients  reported  that  they  used 
home-produced  food  and  food  that  they  had  received  as  a  ^  or  as  a  payment-in-ldnd  that  had  an 
average  money  value  of  about  $4.75  per  household  per  week.  Check  and  coupon  households  also 
reported  similar  rates  of  participation  in  most  government  food-assistance  programs.  However,  check 
recipients  did  report  that  they  participated  in  government  commodity-distribution  programs  during 
the  month  preceding  the  survey  at  a  greater  rate  (20  percent)  than  did  coupon  recipients  (17 
percent).  This  difference  is  statistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 

The  purchase  of  food  nsed  away  from  home.  Cash-out  did  not  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
purchase  of  food  used  away  firom  home,  such  as  restaurant  meals.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  mean 
weekly  expenditure  for  food  prepared  and  used  away  from  home  was  slightly  lower  for  check 
recipients  than  for  coupon  recipients  ($329  versus  $3  JO,  for  the  overall  household).  Similarly,  check 
recipients  reported  eating  a  slightly  lower  percentage  of  their  meals  away  from  home. 

Other  types  of  consumption  expenditures.  One  of  the  basic  concerns  about  food  stamp  cash-out 
is  that  it  might  lead  recipient  households  to  shift  their  spending  away  from  food  used  at  home  and 
to  food  used  away  from  home  and  nonfood  goods  and  services.  Table  4  shows  the  percentage  shares 
of  total  expenditures  that  households  in  the  demonstration  allocated  to  broad  categories  of  consumer 
goods  and  services.  This  table  shows  that,  relative  to  coupon  recipients,  check  recipients  did  not 
allocate  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  total  expenditures  to  food  used  at  home,  nor  did  they  allocate 
a  greater  percentage  to  food  used  away  from  home.  Among  the  nonfood  consumption  categories, 
the  only  category  for  which  check  recipients  reported  a  significantly  larger  expenditure  share  than 
coupon  recipients  is  the  utilities  component  of  shelter  expenses.  Check  recipients  reported  allocating 
1.1  percentage  points  more  of  their  total  consiimption  expenditures  to  utilities.  Further  investigation 
would  be  required  to  determine  if  this  difference  was  actually  caused  by  cash-out 

Participant  attitudes  toward  cash-out  Virtually  all  benefit  recipients  who  participated  in  the 
focus  group  discussions  preferred  checks  to  coupons.  The  major  reasons  given  for  this  preference 
were:  checks  can  be  used  to  purchase  nonfood  items,  such  as  paper  products;  receiving  checks  by 
mail  is  more  convenient  than  picking  up  coupons  in-person  at  the  food  stamp  office;  and  check 
benefits  promote  the  self-esteem  of  recipients. 

The  respondents  to  the  household  survey  were  asked  a  series  of  open-ended  questions  about  the 
aspects  of  check  and  of  coupon  issuance  that  they  thought  were  good  and  bad.  The  advantage  of 
checks  most  commonly  cited  by  check  recipients  was  that  checks  can  be  used  to  purchase  items  other 
than  food.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  check  recipients  who  responded  to  the  siuvey  mentioned  this 
characteristic  of  checks  (Table  5).  It  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  these  respondents  actually  used 
their  check  benefits  to  buy  nonfood  items.  The  second  most  commonly  mentioned  advantage  of 
checks  was  that  they  eliminate  the  need  to  go  to  the  food  stamp  issuance  office.  The  frequent 
mention  of  this  characteristic  reflects  the  fact  that,  in  Alabama,  food  stamp  coupons  are  typically 
issued  over-the-counter  at  food  stamp  offices,  whereas  food  stamp  checks  were  issued  b^  mail 
Sixteen  percent  of  check  recipients  mentioned  the  elimination  of  the  need  to  go  to  the  food  stamp 
office  to  pick  up  their  benefits  as  an  advantage  of  checks. 

Coupon  recipients  tended  to  cite  as  an  advantage  of  coupon  issuance  the  fact  that  coupons 
ensure  that  benefits  are  spent  on  food.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  coupon  recipients  who  responded 
to  the  survey  mentioned  this  characteristic  of  coupons.  Thirteen  percent  of  coupon  recipients 
mentioned  a  related  advantage,  that  coupons  make  it  possible  to  budget  food  expenses  better.  In 
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TABLE  4 


EXPENDITURE  SHARES.  BY  CONSUMPTION  CATEGORY 
(Entries  Are  Peroeouges  of  Tool  Expenditures  in  Each  Category) 


Mean  Peroenuge  Share 
of  Total  Expenditures 

Difference  in  Means 

Consumption  Categoiy 

Check 

Coupon 

Absolute 

Peroenuge 

t-SutisUc 

AH  Purchased  Fbod 

43J1 

43.43 

-ai2 

■0.27 

ai5 

Food  at  home 

Food  away  from  home 

4134 
L98 

41.27 
117 

007 

■ai9 

ai7 

■8.77 

0.09 
0.94 

AU  Shelter 

33.98 

32.80 

L18 

3.59 

153* 

Housing 
UtiUties 

14.16 
19.82 

14.04 
18.76 

ai2 

IM 

0.89 
5.61 

0.21 
1.88" 

Medical 

4.70 

4.43 

0.27 

5.96 

0.66 

Transporution 

8.28 

8.60 

■0L32 

-3.72 

0.72 

Clothing 

5.23 

5.62 

■0J9 

-6.97 

1.08 

Education 

im 

1.26 

■024 

-18.85 

L91 

Dependent  Care 

0.62 

a81 

■ai9 

-23.78 

1J7 

Recreation 

1.47 

1.61 

■ai4 

-8.47 

0.89 

Personal  Items 

159 

1.43 

-ao4 

-3.16 

0.42 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

Mean  Total  Expenditure 

$633.05 

$63149 

SOURCE:  Evaluation  of  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstntion,  household  survey. 

NOTE:  One-tailed  statistical  tests  for  lower  expenditure  shares  for  'all  purchased  food*  and  for 
'(purchased)  food  at  home'  and  for  greater  expenditure  shares  for  other  consumption  categories 
among  check  recipients  were  performed  on  the  check-ooupon  differences  shown  in  this  table. 

^Sutistically  significant  at  the  90  percent  confidence  level,  one-tailed  test 
"Stttistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level,  one-tailed  test 
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TABLES 
MOST  COMMONLY  MENTIONED  ADVANTAGES  OF  CHECKS  AND  COUPONS 


Percentage  of  Respondents 
Mentioning  Advantage 

Advanuges  of  Checks* 

Can  be  used  for  items  other  than  food  42.9 

Do  not  have  to  go  to  issuance  office  1&2 

More  choices  of  food  stores  5.7 

Do  not  feel  embarrassed  53 

Does  not  involve  standing  in  line  for  a  long  time  5  J 

More  convenient/easier  to  spend  S3 

Advanuges  of  Coupons'* 

Make  sure  benefits  spent  on  food  37.8 

No  sales  taxes  charged  25.8 

Can  budget  food  expenses  better  12.6 


SOURCE:  Evaluation  of  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey. 
■Sample  limited  to  check  recipients. 
^Sample  limited  to  coupon  recipients. 
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Alabama,  state  and  county  sales  taxes  are  charged  on  all  cash  purchases  of  food,  bcluding  purchases 
made  with  the  proceeds  of  food  stamp  checks.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  state  augmented  the  check 
beaeGts  to  oGEsct  the  sales  tax,  26  percent  of  coupon  recipients  cited  the  absence  of  sales  taxes  on 
coupon  purchases  of  food  as  an  advantage  of  coupon  issuance.  It  is  likely  that  many  coupon 
recipients  were  unaware  of  the  sales  tax  oCEset  that  was  added  to  the  check-beneQt  amounts. 

Check-fashing  experiences.  Seventy-three  percent  of  check  recipients  cashed  their  food  checks 
at  a  supermatlcet,  grocery,  or  other  food  store,  and  another  23  percent  cashed  or  deposited  them  at 
a  bank  (Table  6).  Most  of  these  establishments  did  not  charge  fees  for  cashing  food  stamp  checks. 
Fewer  than  1  percent  of  check  recipients  used  check-cashing  outlets,  which  did  charge  fees. 

The  vast  majority  of  check  recipients  (91  percent)  paid  no  fee  to  cash  their  food  stamp  checks. 
Most  of  those  who  did  pay  a  fee  paid  $1  or  less  (57  percent  of  fee  payers). 

FINDINGS  FROM  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OUTCOMES 

The  evaluation  of  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration  provides  findings  on  the 
lessons  learned  during  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  demonstration,  and  on  the  impact  of 
cash-out  on  administrative  costs  and  beneCt  losses.  This  section  summarizes  the  key  Gndings  of  the 
study  concerning  each  of  the  previously  highlighted  research  questions  on  administrative  outcomes. 

The  planning  and  implementation  of  cash-out  A  number  of  Alabama  officiak,  most  notably 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Human  Resources  (DHR),  were  eager  to 
implement  a  cash-out  demonstration.  Most  of  their  efiforts  to  achieve  that  goal  occurred  in  the 
context  of  the  ASSETS  welfare  reform  demonstration;  however,  those  efforts  also  made  feasible  the 
implementation  of  "pure  cash-out"-the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration.  To  gamer 
public  support  for  these  demonstrations,  the  Commissioner  and  other  high-level  DHR  staff 
participated  in  legislative  hearings  on  welfare  reform,  attended  meetings  with  FSP  and  public  housing 
staff,  and  presided  over  informational  meetinp  on  cash-out  and  welfare  reform  for  retail  trade 
associations,  county  DHR  directors,  civic  groups,  and  advocacy  groups. 

One  key  issue  that  had  to  be  resolved  before  cash-out  could  be  implemented  was  how  to 
compensate  check  recipients  for  state  and  county  sales  taxes,  which  are  levied  on  cash  purchases  of 
food,  but  not  on  coupon  purchases  of  food.  DHR  resolved  this  issue  by  allocating  its  own  funds  to 
be  used  to  augment  the  food  stamp  beneCt  of  each  check  recipient  by  7  percent,  the  approximate 
amount  of  the  sales  tax.  This  recurring  monthly  cost  made  DHR  sensitive  to  the  duration  of  the 
demonstration. 

The  development  of  the  computer  software  that  was  an  integral  component  of  the  check-issuance 
system  was  a  major  challenge  in  implementing  the  demonstration.  This  work  absorbed  considerable 
resources,  primarily  in  the  form  of  labor  hours  by  the  staff  of  DHR  and  a  DHR  contractor.  The 
software  development  required  more  labor  hours  and  more  calendar  time  than  was  originaUy 
anticipated,  which  was  one  reason  why  the  implementation  of  cash-out  was  delayed  by  four  months, 
from  January  to  May  of  1990.  The  development  of  the  software  was  complicated  by  two  factors:  (1) 
Alabama  was  implementing  two  related  demonstration  programs  simultaneously  (*pure  cash-out*  and 
ASSETS),  and  (2)  some  modifications  to  the  cash-out  automated  system,  which  had  been  made 
before  the  evaluator  of  the  pure  cash-out  demonstration  was  hired,  had  to  be  changed  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  evaluatioiL  ^th  the  exception  of  the  modifications  to  die  automated  system,  cash-out 
was  implemented  very  smoothly.  In  addition  to  the  systematic  groundworic  laid  by  the  Commissioner, 
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TABLE  6 
CHECK-CASHING  EXPERIENCES  OF  CHECK  RECIPIENTS 

Check-Cashing  Experience  Percentage  of  Respondents 

Place  Where  Check  Is  Usually  Cashed 

Supermarket,  groceiy  store,  or  other  food  store  73  J 

Bank  23.4 

Check-cashing  outlet  03 

Other  3.0 

Was  a  Fee  Charged  to  Cash  Check? 

Yes  92 

No  90.8 

Amount  of  Check-Cashing  Fee,  if  Fee  Was  Charged* 

$0.01  to  Xl.OO  56.9 

$1.01  to  SS.OO  38.8 

$5.01  or  more  43 

SOURCE:  Evaluation  of  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration,  household  survey. 

*The  statistics  given  in  this  section  of  the  table  are  based  on  the  fee  amounts  that  were  reported  by 
the  116  households  that  reported  paying  a  fee  to  cash  their  food  stamp  checks. 
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an  important  factor  in  the  ease  of  implementation  was  the  training  provided  by  DHR  to  its  county 
and  state  staSl  A  DHR  staff  trainer  who  was  well-infonned  about  cash-out  worked  full-time  to 
ensure  that  all  relevant  DHR  staff  had  a  good  working  knowledge  of  cash-out  and  of  its  associated 
new  procedures. 

We  estimate  that  the  labor  and  associated  costs  of  planning  and  implementing  cash-out  were 
$183,000,  with  the  majority  of  that  amount  going  to  software  development  This  estimate  includes 
fringe  beneGts,  but  does  not  include  overhead.  It  also  includes  the  cost  of  contracted  services  and 
products. 

Issaance  costs.  We  found  that  costs  were  indeed  lower  under  check  issuance  than  under  coupon 
issuance.  Overall,  check  issuance  cost  $1.03  per  case-month,  or  about  one-half  the  cost  of  coupon 
issuance,  which  was  $ZOS  per  case-month.  Columns  A  and  B  of  Table  7  show  that  issuance  costs 
incurred  at  the  federal  level  ($0.51  per  case-month  under  coupon  issuance)  were  eliminated  imder 
check  issuance.  Issuance  costs  incurred  at  the  county  and  state  levels  were  $1.54  per  case-month 
under  coupon  issuance,  but  were  only  $1.03  per  case-month  under  check  issuance.  The  federal 
government  pays  100  percent  of  issuance  costs  incurred  at  the  federal  level,  as  well  as  50  percent  of 
the  costs  incurred  at  the  county  and  state  levels.  This  allocation  of  responsibility  for  the  payment  of 
issuance  costs  is  reflected  in  Columns  C-E  of  Table  7,  which  show  that  three-quarters  of  the  savings 
in  issuance  costs  resulting  from  cash-out  accrued  to  the  federal  government  and  one-quarter  accrued 
to  the  state  government 

BeneQt  losses.  Food  stamp  cash-out  in  Alabama  virtually  eliminated  several  types  of  beneSt 
losses  that  had  been  borne  by  either  the  state  or  the  federal  government  under  coupon  issuance. 
However,  these  types  of  losses  are  quite  small  under  coupon  issuance,  thus  precluding  the  possibility 
that  cash-out  might  achieve  substantial  cost  savinp  in  this  area. 

One  type  of  loss,  losses  and  thefts  in  the  mail,  increased  significantly  under  cash-out  This 
increase  was  due  largely  to  the  increased  use  of  mail  issuance  under  the  demonstration.  Under 
coupon  issuance  in  Alabama,  most  issuances  are  made  on  an  over-the-counter  basis,  which  is  a 
relatively  secure  (although  expensive)  form  of  issuance.  The  mail  issuance  of  coupons  is  generally 
restrict^  to  small  benefit  amounts.  Under  cash-out,  food  stamp  beneSt  checks  were  sent  to  program 
participants  through  the  maQ,  an  issuance  mode  that  is  substantially  more  vulnerable  to  losses.  Costs 
resulting  from  checks  being  lost  or  stolen  in  the  mail  and  then  fraudulently  cashed  averaged  $0.14 
per  case-month  under  cash-out  Because  the  average  mailed  benefit  amount  is  substantially  lower 
under  coupon  issuance  than  under  check  issuance,  the  mail  loss  of  benefits  is  much  lower  ($0.05  per 
mail-issuance  case-month)  under  coupon  issuance  than  under  check  issuance.  This  difference  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that  coupons  are  more  secure  than  checks  when  issued  through  the 
mail 

Overall,  the  analysis  implies  that  issuance-system  vulnerabilities  increased  as  a  result  of  cash-out 
This  increase  occurred  primarily  because  of  the  issuance  of  food  stamp  checks  by  mafl,  rather  than 
because  of  the  change  in  the  form  of  benefit  Thus,  the  additional  costs  arising  from  the  loss  and 
theft  of  food  stamp  checks  in  the  mafl  is  less  a  cost  of  cash-out  than  it  is  of  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  delivering  benefits  to  clients.  The  costs  resulting  bom  the  loss  and  theft  of  benefit  checks  in  the 
mafl  were  borne  by  the  third  parties,  such  as  banks  and  stores,  that  cashed  the  fraudulent  checks. 
(Under  the  regular  coupon-issuance  system,  the  federal  government  bears  the  cost  of  replacing 
benefits  that  have  been  lost  in  the  maiL) 
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TABLE? 


COUPON-ISSUANCE  AND  CHECK-ISSUANCE  COSTS  PER  CASE-MONTH, 
BY  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT  AT  WHICH  COSTS  ARE  INCURRED  AND  PAID 

(In  Dollars) 


Costs  Incurred 

Costs  Paid 

Coupon 

Issuance 

(A) 

Check 

Issuance 

(B) 

Coupon 
Issuance 

(Q 

Check 

Issuance 

(D) 

Savings 
(E=C-D) 

Federal  Goveniment 
StateA^ounty  Government 
Total 

2.05 

0.00 
1.03 
1.03 

1.28 
0.77 
2.05 

0.515 
0315 
1.030 

0.765 
0.255 
1.020 

SOURCE:  Evaluation  of  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration. 

NOTE:        The  amounts  shown  under  'Costs  Paid'  reflect  federal  sharing  of  50  percent  of  costs 
incurred  at  the  state  and  county  levels. 
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It  is  likely  that  losses  borne  by  food  stamp  clients  declined  under  cash-out,  because  the  FSP 
replaced  checks  that  were  lost  or  stolen  before  being  endorsed  and  cashed,  whereas  the  FSP  will  not 
replace  lost  or  stolen  coupons.  In  addition,  check  recipients  were  less  likely  to  be  subject  to  possible 
overcharging  of  food  stamp  recipients  by  some  food  retailers. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  potential  impact  of  cash-out  on  the  ability  of  the  FSP  to  target  its  beneSts  specifically  to 
food  has  been  a  central  component  of  the  policy  debate  about  the  desirability  of  this  policy 
alternative.  Opponents  of  cash-out  have  been  concerned  that  issuing  benefits  in  the  form  of  checks 
would  greatly  weaken  the  program's  impact  on  food  use,  whereas  proponents  have  felt  that  the 
purchase  of  food  would  remain  a  high  priority  for  recipients,  even  without  the  s{>ecific  linkage  to  food 
purchases  provided  by  coupons.  Proponents  have  also  argued  that  cash-out  would  lower  the  cost  of 
administering  the  FSP  and  the  cost  of  benefit  losses. 

The  evidence  from  the  Alabama  Food  Stamp  Cash-Out  Demonstration  indicates  that,  in 
Alabama,  cash-out  did  not  result  in  lower  expenditures  for  food  or  in  reductions  in  the  amount  of 
nutrients  provided  by  food  used  at  home.  The  differences  between  check  and  coupon  recipients  in 
the  mean  values  of  these  and  other  outcome  variables  are  3  percent  or  less  and  are  mixed  in  sign. 
For  none  of  the  major  outcome  variables  are  the  check-coupon  differences  in  mean  values  statistically 
significant 

The  impact  of  cash-out  on  the  cost  of  administering  the  FSP  is  also  relevant  in  assessing  this 
policy  alternative.  We  found  that  the  cost  of  issuing  benefits  was  50  percent  lower  under  check 
issuance  than  under  coupon  issuance.  Costs  incurred  at  the  combined  county  and  state  levels 
declined,  while  costs  incurred  at  the  federal  level  were  eliminated.  Considering  federal  sharing  of 
costs  incurred  at  the  county  and  state  levels,  three-quarters  of  the  savings  from  the  reduced  issuance 
costs  accrued  to  the  federal  government,  and  one-quarter  accrued  to  the  state  government 

The  impact  of  cash-out  on  benefit  losses  is  also  an  important  policy  issue.  The  costs  to  the 
federal  and  state  governments  from  losses  during  the  production,  shipment,  and  storage  of  coupons, 
and  from  the  overissuance  of  benefits,  declined  or  were  eliminated  under  cash-out  The  costs  to  food 
stamp  recipients  associated  vnth  the  theft  and  loss  of  coupons  also  declined  or  were  eliminated. 
However,  the  greater  security  of  checks  was  more  than  oEEset  by  a  higher  use  of  mail  issuance,  which 
is  more  vulnerable  than  over-the-counter  issuance  to  loss,  and  by  a  higher  average  mailed  benefit 
amount  These  two  factors  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  per-case-month  cost  of  mail  loss  that 
exceeded  the  decrease  in  the  per-case-month  cost  of  other  types  of  losses  for  which  we  have  data. 
The  increased  cost  of  benefit  loss  was  borne  by  third  parties,  such  as  banks  and  stores.  Thus,  under 
cash-out,  the  state  and  federal  governments  and  food  stamp  recipients  experienced  reductions  in  costs 
associated  with  benefit  losses,  but  third  parties  experienced  increases  in  costs  from  such  losses. 

Finally,  all  of  these  results  &x)m  the  Alabama  demonstration  must  be  considered  in  light  of  the 
somewhat  different  findings  obtained  in  evaluating  the '  San  Diego  Food  Stamp  Cash-out 
Demonstration.  In  San  Diego,  cash-out  was  observed  to  have  a  small  but  statistically  significant 
negative  impact  on  the  value  of  food  purchased  for  home  use  and  on  several  other  outcome  variables. 
(Administrative  findings  for  San  Diego  are  not  yet  available.)  This  finding  suggests  that  the  impacts 
of  cash-out  may  depend  on  the  context  and  way  in  which  this  alternative  form  of  issuance  is 
implemented. 
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RECIPIENT  CLAIMS 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  table  showing  the  total  amount  of  recipi- 
ent claims  and  the  actual  amount  collected  for  fiscal  year  1988 
through  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  will  provide  the  information  in  table  form  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

FOOD  STAMP  RECIPIENT  CLAIMS 


1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Amount  of  Claims  Established  ' 

$181 

$197 
$73 

$193 
$84 

$216 
$94 

$223 

Amount  of  Claims  Collected  ' 

$71 

$109 

'  Above  figures  are  In  millions  of  dollars. 


OVERPAID  BENEFITS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  On  page  seven  of  your  statement  you  say  that  over 
$1.9  billion  in  benefits  issued  were  the  result  of  errors.  How  much 
of  this  is  the  result  of  caseworker  or  participant  mistakes  and  how 
much  is  the  result  of  outright  fraud? 

Mr.  Braley.  Our  quality  control  data  for  fiscal  year  1991,  the 
most  recent  official  data  that  is  available,  shows  that  approximate- 
ly $1.21  billion  in  benefits  were  overpaid.  Our  estimates  are  that  23 
percent,  $276  million,  of  the  total  overissuance  may  be  attributable 
to  willful  client  misrepresentation  of  information,  i.e.,  possible 
fraud.  In  addition,  32  percent,  $384  million,  can  be  traced  to  some 
non-fraud-related  mistakes  by  the  client,  whereas  45  percent,  $540 
million,  of  the  errors  can  be  attributable  to  some  state  agency  fail- 
ure in  processing  the  case  information. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  are  you  doing  as  an  agency  to  reduce  this 
number? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Regions  have  worked  with  the  states  for  years  on 
an  ongoing  effort  to  control  error  rates.  Through  regional  leadership 
efforts,  state  agencies  are  encouraged  to  undertake  payment 
accuracy  efforts  which  have  taken  the  form  of  conferences,  newslet- 
ters and  seminars  and  implementation  of  proven  error  reduction 
methods. 

Funds  are  provided  through  the  State  Exchange  Program  which 
go  to  support  travel  between  state  agencies  to  allow  for  the  obser- 
vation of  successful  payment  accuracy  efforts.  The  Agency  also 
compiles  and  distributes  TARGET  (Techniques  to  Achieve  Realistic 
Goals  and  Enhanced  Teamwork),  a  periodically  updated  publication 
which  helps  share  effective  practices  and  assists  with  caseload 
management.  These  funds  also  have  allowed  the  Agency  to  support 
state  efforts  to  develop  technical  assistance  projects  such  as  "The 
Road  to  Enhanced  Funding"  which  describes  those  practices  which 
have  proven  successful,  and  can  be  shared  with  other  state  agen- 
cies, and  outlines  the  process  for  receiving  funding. 

Further,  the  Agency  is  about  to  award  $300,000  in  competitive 
grant  money  to  states  to  assist  in  error  reduction  demonstration 
projects,  chosen  both  for  their  potential  effectiveness  and  for  the 
possibility  of  their  use  in  other  sites. 
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States  who  have  low  error  rates  are  eligible  for  enhanced  fund- 
ing. For  fiscal  year  1991,  5  states  received  a  total  of  $9.4  million 
for  maintaining  combined  error  rates  below  6  percent.  Automation 
has  been  a  significant  factor  in  improving  the  ability  of  State  agen- 
cies to  compare  information  provided  by  applicants  against  data 
available  from  state  and  Federal  income  and  resource  data. 

After  analysis  of  the  latest  availability  Quality  Control  informa- 
tion, we  intend  to  actively  pursue  the  collection  of  penalty  fines 
assessed  gigainst  those  states  with  unacceptably  high  error  rates.  It  is 
critical  that  in  a  program  where  benefit  amounts  are  100%  federal- 
ly funded,  error  reduction  be  made  a  priority  through  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. At  the  same  time,  the  Agency  has  offered  the  reinvestment 
program  which  allows  the  option  for  the  development  of  manage- 
ment practices  that  are  intended  to  help  improve  payment  accura- 
cy by  using  the  funds  which  would  have  been  paid  to  satisfy  fines 
incurred  by  the  state. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  table  showing  the  overpayment  error 
rate,  the  underpayment  error  rate,  and  the  total  for  fiscal  years 
1988  to  1992. 

Mr.  Braley.  Fiscal  year  1992  official  error  rates  are  not  available 
until  June  30,  1993.  The  overpayment,  underpayment,  and  total 
error  rate  for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1991  will  be  provided  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follow:] 


Overpayment      Underpayment  t.,,, 

rate  rate  "'"' 


Fiscal  Year: 
1988., 
1989. 

1990. 
1991. 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  158  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  overpayment  error  rate,  the 
dollar  amount  associated  with  this  rate  and  the  amount  recovered 
to  include  fiscal  year  1991.  Also,  footnote  any  discrepancies. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  updates  on  the  overpayment  error  rate  will  be 
provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

°!TT'  Estimated  Recovered  (claims 

Fiscal  year: 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 


7.41 

2.52 

9.93 

7.25 

2.53 

9.78 

7.34 

2.47 

9.81 

6.96 

2.35 

9.31 

9.51 

$791,082,618 

$0 

9.90 

1,013,137,756 

1,455,048.00 

9.54 

905,764,366 

>  1,672,702.50 

8.32 

894,504,311 

1,058,141.20 

8.59 

902,320,084 

588,503.00 

8.27 

847,502,397 

299,390.00 

8.09 

840,024,012 

20 

7.58 

742,792,841 

==0 

385 


'^^^  Estimated  Recovered  (claims 

(pwcCTt)  ovefpaymeflt  collected) 


1988   7.41  825,622,613  *  0 

1989  7.25  846,913,050  ^  0 

1990    7.34  1,036,960,425  ^  0 

1991 6.96  1,206,458,734  ^  7,017.00 

Total 10,853,083.207    5,050,801.70 

■  The  only  outstanding  QC  liability  is  a  sanction  in  the  amount  of  {1,323,884  owed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  April— September  1982. 
The  State  agency  has  been  billed;  collection  is  pending  a  decision  on  reheanng  of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decision  upholding  the  sanction. 

<  States  have  agreed  to  invest  almost  $43  million  in  program  improvements  as  a  result  of  settling  $300  million  in  outstanding  quality  control 
liabilihes  for  Fiscal  Years  1986-1991.  Because  it  is  an  investment  of  State  funds,  it  is  not  included  in  the  dollar  value  of  claims  recovered.  The 
$7,017  represents  a  cash  payment  by  the  two  States  which  chose  to  pay  the  settlements  as  opposed  to  investing  in  program  improvements. 

PARTICIPATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  159  of  last 
year's  hearing  record  showing  food  stamp  participation  and  unem- 
ployment rates  to  include  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  information  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

HISTORICAL  FOOD  STAMP  DATA-AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PARTICIPATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

Civilian 
Partiapants  unemployment 

rate  (percent) 

Fiscal  year: 

1982 21,717,393  9.11 

1983 21,624,639  10.12 

1984 ^ 20,853,631  7.33 

1985 19,899,052  7.25 

1986 19,429,101  7.05 

1987 19,113,129  6.48 

1988 18,645,291  5.63 

1989 18,764,433  5.28 

1990 20,086,124  5.38 

1991 22,624,627  6.48 

1992 25,403,766  7.31 


TRAFFICKING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  testified  that  trafficking  identified  through  re- 
tailer investigations  has  increased  44  percent  over  fiscal  year  1991 
and  255  percent  over  fiscal  year  1988.  These  increases  are  stagger- 
ing. What  do  you  attribute  it  to? 

Mr.  Braley.  There  is  no  evidence  that  trafficking  has  increased. 
The  number  of  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS),  Compliance 
Branch  retailer  investigations  which  found  evidence  of  food  stamp 
trafficking  increased  44  percent  over  fiscal  year  1991  and  255  per- 
cent over  fiscal  year  1988.  We  attribute  these  increases  to  several 
factors. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1989,  the  Compliance  Branch  concentrated 
its  investigative  jfforts  on  uncovering  evidence  of  the  sale  of  ineli- 
gible items  for  food  stamps  by  stores.  We  conducted  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  cases  based  on  an  automated  violation  prone  profile 
which  successfully  identified  stores  subject  to  such  violations.  How- 
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ever,  most  of  these  firms  were  small  stores  with  very  low  food 
stamp  redemptions. 

We  subsequently  determined  that  our  investigative  efforts  would 
better  serve  the  program  if  we  refocused  our  attention  to  uncover- 
ing trafficking  violations.  Therefore,  FNS  investigators  began  a 
concerted  effort  to  make  contacts  with  State  and  local  program,  in- 
vestigative and  regulatory  officials  to  develop  intelligence  on  stores 
suspected  of  trafficking.  These  contacts  have  proven  to  be  a  very 
successful  source  of  leads  for  trafficking  investigations.  We  also  as- 
signed a  priority  to  investigating  stores  on  which  the  FNS  Field  Of- 
fices received  information  of  possible  trafficking. 

We  have  instructed  investigators  to  spend  more  time  in  the  de- 
velopment of  cases  where  trafficking  is  suspected.  Twelve  senior  in- 
vestigator positions  were  established  and  additional  training  has 
been  provided  for  them  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center. 

In  fiscal  year  1992  we  conducted  a  project  involving  a  series  of 
investigations  based  on  FNS  automated  data  showing  firms  with 
grossly  excessive  redemption  activity  compared  to  total  food  sales 
reported  to  FNS.  This  project  was  successful  in  focusing  our  activi- 
ty on  stores  trafficking  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  continues  in  fiscal 
year  1993. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  Com- 
pliance Branch  investigators.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  we  had  47  inves- 
tigators on  board;  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992  we  had  51  investi- 
gators on  board. 

The  combination  of  the  above  factors,  along  with  the  invaluable 
experience  gained  by  Compliance  Branch  investigators  in  traffick- 
ing investigations,  has  resulted  in  the  increases  described  above. 
This  focusing  on  trafficking  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  over- 
all number  of  retailer  investigations  conducted  annually — from 
8454  in  fiscal  year  1988  to  4848  in  fiscal  year  1992.  We  believe 
the  attention  to  stores  that  are  seriously  diverting  food  stamp  bene- 
fits from  their  intended  nutritional  purpose — by  exchanging  cash 
for  stamps  at  a  discount — has  been  a  much  more  effective  use  of 
FNS  investigative  resources. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Describe  for  us  the  pilot  projects  you  have  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1994  to  identify  effective  detecting  investigative  and 
sanctioning  techniques  against  street  trafficking. 

Mr.  Braley.  We  are  planning  to  have  funding  available  for  a 
maximum  of  seven  projects  to  address  the  serious  problem  of  street 
trafficking.  We  will  seek  several  State  or  local  food  stamp  agency 
proposals  which  have  innovative  ideas  for  working  with  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  investigate  street  trafficking  at 
issuance  sites  or  other  high  trafficking  areas.  We  will  also  be  seek- 
ing in  these  same  proposals  methods  which  address  trafficking  by 
recipients,  buyers  who  purchase  food  stamps  on  the  street,  and  au- 
thorized retail  food  stores  through  prosecution  or  disqualification. 

Both  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  and  State  investiga- 
tive resources  are  insufficient  to  pursue  street  trafficking.  There- 
fore, state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  enlisted  in 
this  struggle.  Street  trafficking  is  extremely  damaging,  diverting 
large  amounts  of  food  stamp  benefits  from  their  intended  purpose, 
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affecting  the  nutritional  well  being  of  recipients,  and  eroding 
public  support  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  do  you  estimate  the  total  level  of  trafficking 
within  the  program  to  be? 

Mr.  Braley.  We  do  not  have  an  estimate  of  the  total  level  of  traf- 
ficking with  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Trafficking  is  by  definition 
an  illegal  act,  which  involves  recipients,  authorized  retailers,  and 
in  many  instances,  unauthorized  third  parties.  Consequently,  we 
have  no  effective  way  to  determine  its  full  magnitude. 

The  vast  majority  of  recipients  who  receive  food  stamps  are  eligi- 
ble for  those  benefits  and  receive  the  proper  amount,  and  75  per- 
cent of  all  food  stamps  spent  are  redeemed  through  supermarkets 
where  there  is  little  evidence  of  trafficking.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
believe  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  fraught  with  trafficking.  How- 
ever, we  are  aware  from  our  own  investigative  activity,  that  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  and  various  State  agencies,  and  from 
media  reports  that  trafficking  is  a  significant  problem.  That  is  why 
we  continue  to  concentrate  our  retailer  investigative  efforts  in  this 
area,  and  are  soliciting  the  help  of  State  agencies  and  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials  in  addressing  this  problem. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  When  will  the  Store  Trafficking  Authorization  and 
Redemption  Subsystem,  which  stores  all  data  on  retailers  and 
records  their  redemptions  of  food  stamps  through  the  banking  and 
Federal  Reserve  systems,  be  operational? 

Mr.  Braley.  FNS  should  complete  testing  of  the  system  this 
Summer  with  training  to  follow  soon  thereafter.  We  anticipate  na- 
tionwide implementation  of  this  system  sometime  this  Fall. 

IRM  PLAN 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  agency  has  a  five-year  Information  Resources 
Management  Plan  at  a  cost  of  over  $77  million.  What  is  the  status 
of  this  plan?  What  has  been  accomplished  to  date? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  publishes  a 
five-year  Information  Resources  Management  Long  Range  Plan, 
which  is  updated  annually.  The  $77  million  represents  the  Agen- 
cy's projected  needs  to  develop  new  and  enhance  existing  automat- 
ed systems  during  fiscal  years  1992-1996.  The  $77  million  does  not 
reflect  actual  funds  available.  In  the  first  2  years  of  the  plan,  ap- 
proximately $12  million  was  funded  for  the  development  of  pro- 
gram-specific automated  systems. 

Over  $27  million  of  the  $77  million  projected  in  the  5-year  Plan 
is  directed  at  the  Agency's  infrastructure  needs — the  hardware  and 
operations  software  that  support  all  employees  in  the  day-to-day  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  Agency.  Based  on  actual  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  over  $900,000  became  available  for  infrastructure 
needs.  Work  continues  on  the  plan  as  funds  are  made  available. 

Availability  of  administrative  funding  affects  the  timing  of  these 
investments.  Ongoing  investment  in  appropriate  computer  infra- 
structure is  particularly  important  for  FNS  since  it  is  accountable 
for  over  one-half  of  the  entire  USD  A  budget  through  14  separate 
food  assistance  programs.  Over  one-third  of  the  FNS  inventorv  of 
computer  hardware  will  be  over  8  years  old  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  will  be  over  5  years  old.  As 
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equipment  becomes  obsolete  or  replacement  parts  become  too  ex- 
pensive, agency  employees  can  no  longer  do  their  jobs  as  efficient- 
ly. Time  and  money  is  wasted,  and  program  integrity  may  suffer. 
The  same  is  true  when  microcomputer  software  cannot  be  replaced 
by  updated  or  new  versions  and  the  old  versions  are  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  vendors.  Information  on  accomplishments  to  date  will  be 
provided  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Systems  implemented  Purpose 

Food  Stamp  Coupon  Requisition  and  Inventory  Improves  coupon  inventory  accountability  and  support  ot  the  shipping  function  for 
(Management  Subsystem  (CRIIMS);  Imple-  1,406  shipping  points;  allows  on-line  serial  number  tracking  for  OIG  investiga- 
mentation  FY  1992  and  FY  1993.  tion  of  fraudulent  coupon  uses. 

Processed  Commodity  Inventory  Management  Triagency  system  (FNS,  ASCS,  AVS)  provides  single  database  to  track  flow  of 
System  (PCIMS);  Implemented  FY  1992  food  requisitions  from  earliest  identification  through  product  delivery;  improves 
and  work  continues..  accountability  and  reconciliation. 

Disqualified  Recipients  Subsystem Mandated  by  Congress.  Allows  States  to  check  FNS  data  to  identify  disqualified 

recipients  and  prevent  repeat  abusers  from  obtaining  benefits;  estimated  annual 
savings  per  year  $.5  million. 

Cooperative  Data  Sharing Promotes  sharing  of  information  with  other  Federal  and  State  organizations  to 

accomplish  program  oversight;  states  can  directly  enter  and  access  information, 
send  large  batch  files  directly  to  FNS  (60,000  reports  received  annually); 
assists  in  identifying  fraudulent  claimants  and  collecting  overpayments  via  the 
tax  offset  initiative. 
Agency  Financial  Management  System  Upgrade  to  FNS's  financial  management  operations  to  enhance  oversight  of  $38.5 
(AFMS).  billion  in  FY  1993  funds. 


HOMELESS  PROVISION  OF  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  1990  Farm  Bill  directed  that  restaurants  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  food  stamps  from  homeless  persons  by  February 
1,  1992.  How  is  this  provision  being  implemented?  How  are  restau- 
rants being  authorized  and  monitored? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  early  March  1992,  all  State  agencies  were  in- 
formed of  the  provision  in  the  1990  Farm  Bill  allowing  them  to 
contract  with  restaurants  to  provide  meals  in  exchange  for  food 
stamps  from  homeless  persons.  An  interested  restaurant  must 
obtain  such  a  contract  from  the  State  agency  and  must  then  apply 
for  authorization  to  accept  food  stamps  at  the  local  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  field  office  in  its  area.  Local  FNS  field  offices  then  au- 
thorize qualified  restaurants  and  monitor  their  participation  in  the 
Program.  A  total  of  136  restaurants  are  authorized  to  accept  food 
stamps.  Some  of  these  restaurants  serve  the  elderly  and  disabled. 
We  do  not  collect  separate  data  on  restaurants  serving  homeless 
persons,  but  there  has  been  as  increase  of  41  restaurants  author- 
ized since  February  1992,  the  effective  data  of  the  homeless  provi- 
sion. 

staggered  monthly  issuance  on  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Farm  Bill  also  included  a  provision  allowing 
staggered  monthly  issuance  on  Indian  reservations.  A  large 
number  of  negative  comments  to  the  proposed  regulation  prompted 
a  delay  in  its  implementation  and  a  Comptroller  General  report  on 
the  need  for  the  provision.  What  is  the  status  of  this  issue? 
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Mr.  Braley.  The  staggered  issuance  provision  was  published  as  a 
proposed  regulatory  amendment  on  May  20,  1991,  and  the  com- 
ments which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  received  from 
State  agencies  and  Native  American  organizations  were  not  favor- 
able. After  our  proposed  rulemaking.  Congress  delayed  implemen- 
tation of  the  provision  (Section  908a  of  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  Amendments)  until  April  1,  1993.  Con- 
gress also  requested  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  exam- 
ine whether  prices  at  authorized  grocery  stores  serving  reserva- 
tions are  increased  during  times  of  the  month  when  food  stamps 
are  issued.  GAO  was  asked  to  examine  whether  or  not  eligible 
households  living  on  reservations  preferred  to  have  their  issuance 
of  food  stamps  staggered.  On  November  25,  1992,  the  GAO  issued 
Letter  Report  Number  B-251277  which  contained  a  summary  of 
comments  from  13  State  agencies  and  two  national  Indian  organi- 
zations. The  report  contained  no  new  information  about  pricing- 
raising  at  grocery  stores,  but  did  contain  the  same  general  objec- 
tions to  staggered  issuance  which  had  been  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  response  to  the  proposed  rule. 

On  April  1,  1993,  legislation  was  enacted  which  again  delayed 
implementation  of  staggered  issuance  on  Indian  reservations,  from 
April  1,  1993,  until  January  31,  1994.  Prior  to  that  date.  Congress 
will  convene  a  joint  hearing  involving  the  committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Indian  Affairs  to  examine  more  closely  the  participation 
in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native. 

WELFARE  SIMPLIFICATION  AND  COORDINATION  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Did  the  Welfare  Simplification  and  Coordination 
Advisory  Committee  meet  during  fiscal  year  1992?  If  so,  what  were 
their  findings  and  recommendations? 

Mr.  Braley.  Two  of  the  Advisory  Committee's  four  meetings 
were  held  in  fiscal  year  1992;  the  others  were  held  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  The  meeting  schedule  was:  April  30  and  May  1  in  Arlington, 
Virginia;  August  26-28  in  Seattle,  Washington;  January  7-9  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  and  March  11-13  in  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  report  to  Congress  and  the  relevant  Federal  agencies  by 
July  1,  1993. 

COMPLIANCE  BRANCH 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  175  of  last 
year's  hearing  record  showing  the  staff  and  funding  level  of  your 
Compliance  Branch  to  include  fiscal  year  1992  actuals. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  information  requested  will  be  submitted  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Fiscal  year 


Investigator  staff 
years 


Total  compliance  »„,,. 

branch  staff  '*'?.' 

^^  expenditures 


1991 

1992 

1993  > 

1994  > 

'  Estimated. 


43  64  $3,105,877 

44.51  66.16  3,765,289 

51  59  3,900,000 

51  59  3,900,000 


INCREASED  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Farm  Bill  increased  your  authority  to  penalize 
violators  in  the  food  stamp  program.  Final  regulations  to  imple- 
ment these  changes  were  published  in  February  of  1992  and  at  last 
year's  hearing  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  evaluate  the  use  of 
these  new  provisions.  Now  that  they  have  been  in  effect  over  a 
year,  how  have  they  worked? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  final  rulemaking  implementing  the  penalties 
included  in  the  Farm  Bill  was  published  on  February  3,  1992,  and 
provided  for  increased  civil  money  penalties  for  trafficking  in  food 
coupons;  permanent  disqualification  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
for  accepting  food  coupons  in  exchange  for  firearms,  ammunition, 
explosives  or  controlled  substances;  fines  for  the  acceptance  of  loose 
coupons  of  denominations  not  authorized  to  be  used  in  changemak- 
ing;  and  fines  against  unauthorized  persons  who  illegally  accept  or 
redeem  food  coupons.  In  addition,  the  rule  provided  for  increased 
criminal  penalties  against  persons  who  unlawfully  issue,  redeem, 
use,  transfer,  acquire,  alter  or  possess  food  coupons  or  food  stamp 
benefit  access  devices.  In  order  to  capitalize  on  the  deterrent  value 
that  these  provisions  offer,  a  notice  to  all  authorized  retailers  and 
wholesalers  alerting  them  to  the  new  penalties  was  issued  shortly 
thereafter. 

We  have  little  information  to  date  by  which  to  judge  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  particular  provisions.  However,  we  believe  that 
any  increase  in  the  penalties  associated  with  Food  Stamp  Program 
noncompliance  is  very  helpful  in  the  enforcement  of  program  re- 
quirements and  in  maintaining  program  integrity. 

ADMINISTRATION  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  FAMIUES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  mission  of  the  Administration  for  Chil- 
dren and  Families  and  where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Administration  for  Children  and  Families  is 
part  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  It  is  the 
focal  point  of  that  Department's  efforts  to  provide  services  to  chil- 
dren and  families. 

Major  programs  administered  by  the  agency  include  Head  Start, 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment, Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training,  Adoption  As- 
sistance, Foster  Care,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Social  Services  Block 
Grant,  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant,  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Block  Grant,  and  child  abuse  programs. 
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NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  block  grant  provided  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  intended  to  cover  100  percent  of  benefits  and  50  per- 
cent of  administrative  expenses.  Describe  for  the  Committee  how 
administrative  expenses  are  derived? 

Mr.  Braley.  Administrative  costs  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Nutrition 
Assistance  Program  (NAP)  block  grant  are  those  associated  with 
the  certification  of  individual  households  for  the  program,  issuance 
of  benefits  to  eligible  households,  and  all  other  functions  necessary 
to  operate  the  block  grant  in  conformance  with  legislative  and  reg- 
ulatory requirements.  These  administrative  costs  are  monitored 
and  accounted  for  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices which  receives  50  percent  reimbursement  from  the  block  grant 
for  these  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Is  this  program  reviewed  and/or  monitored  by  FNS? 
If  so,  how?  If  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Braley.  Puerto  Rico's  Nutrition  Assistance  Program  is  moni- 
tored through  annual  reviews  or  more  frequently  as  needed,  by 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service's  Caribbean  Area  Office  (CAO)  under 
the  supervision  of  our  Mid- Atlantic  Regional  Office.  Some  examples 
include  Civil  Rights  reviews,  financial  validation  closeout  reviews 
and  financial  benefit  reviews  that  are  conducted  annually. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  When  do  you  expect  the  Cattle  Tick  Eradication 
project  to  be  complete? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Department  has  not  requested  any  funds  for 
this  project  in  1994  in  the  Nutrition  Assistance  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Commonwealth  initiated  an  approved  special 
project  in  1988,  the  Special  Wage  Incentive  Program.  This  pro- 
gram's goal  was  to  bring  industry  and  jobs  to  31  targeted  low- 
income  municipalities  by  subsidizing  the  wages  of  NAP  recipients 
employed  by  approved  industries.  Due  to  the  poor  initial  response, 
Puerto  Rico  expanded  coverage  to  the  entire  Commonwealth  and 
all  private  business  sectors.  Was  this  expansion  approved  by  FNS? 

Mr.  Braley.  Expansion  of  the  Special  Wage  Incentive  Program 
(SWIP)  from  the  originally  targeted  31  low-income  municipalities 
to  an  island  wide  program  was  approved  by  FNS  on  February  21, 
1991. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  With  expansion  to  all  of  Puerto  Rico  and  all  private 
business  sectors,  what  is  the  new  purpose  of  the  project? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  purpose  of  the  Special  Wage  Incentive  Program 
(SWIP)  under  the  expanded  islandwide  program  remains  the  same 
as  originally  proposed:  to  bring  industry  and  jobs  to  the  Common- 
wealth while  concurrently  assisting  Nutrition  Assistance  Program 
(NAP)  recipients  to  enhance  their  income  to  the  point  where  they 
require  little  or  no  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Provide  a  table  of  the  annual  cost  of  this  project 
since  its  inception. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  information  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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SPECIAL  WAGE  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 


Fiscal  year  Administrative  costs  Benefit  costs  Total ' 


0 

0 

0 

32,206 

68,769 

100,975 

55.464 

616,616 

672,080 

238,292 

2,490,138 

2,728,430 

643,379 

8,791,878 

9,435,257 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992  2 

Total 969,341     11,967,401     12,936,742 

'  Federal  share  of  program  costs. 
2  Preliminary  figures. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Are  any  other  special  projects  ongoing  or  planned? 

Mr.  Braley.  No  other  special  projects  are  authorized  in  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  block  grant,  and  to  our  knowledge,  no  other  such 
projects  are  being  planned  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  were  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  GAO  report  which  studied  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  citizens 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  potential  alternatives  to  providing  nutrition  as- 
sistance? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  July  21,  1992  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
report  found  that  about  20  percent  fewer  people  were  receiving 
food  assistance  under  the  Nutrition  Assistance  Program  (NAP) 
than  would  have  received  assistance  under  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram (FSP)  in  fiscal  year  1990  because  the  NAP's  criteria  are 
more  restrictive  than  are  those  in  the  FSP.  For  the  same  reason, 
those  receiving  NAP  benefits  are  receiving  less  assistance  than 
they  would  have  received  if  the  FSP  had  been  continued.  No  cur- 
rent islandwide  nutrition  studies  are  available  to  assess  the  specific 
nutritional  impacts  of  having  replaced  the  FSP  with  the  NAP  or 
the  current  nutrition  conditions  of  the  general  Puerto  Rico  popula- 
tion. Food  assistance  alternatives,  such  as  restoring  the  FSP  in  the 
Commonwealth  or  adjusting  NAP  benefits  and  eligibility  criteria 
would  increase  program  assistance  levels  and  participation  in 
Puerto  Rico.  These  changes  would  also  increase  program  costs, 
however. 

THE  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  commodities  do  you  plan  to  distribute  in 
fiscal  year  1993?  Please  separate  those  purchased  with  appropri- 
ated funds  and  those  acquired  through  normal  price  support  and 
surplus  removal  programs. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  commodities  purchased  with  appropriated  funds 
received  through  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  and  the  Farm 
Credit  and  Associations  Safety  and  Soundness  Act  of  1992  were: 
Canned  Applesauce,  Canned  Orange  Juice,  Canned  Peaches, 
Canned  Pears,  Raisins,  Canned  Peas,  Canned  and  Dry  Beans, 
Canned  Pork,  Peanut  Butter,  Rice,  Canned  Apple  Juice,  Canned 
Fruit  Cocktail,  Canned  Green  Beans,  and  Canned  Tuna. 

The  same  products  will  be  distributed  during  fiscal  year  1993. 
Corn  Meal  and  peanut  butter  were  the  only  items  acquired  through 
price  support.  None  of  the  items  were  surplus  removal  products. 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  provide  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  com- 
modities purchased  with  appropriated  funds  and  the  amount  of 
commodities  donated  to  the  program  for  each  year  since  the  pro- 
gram began. 

Mr.  Braley.  a  table  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

COST  OF  TEFAP  COMMODITIES 

[Data  Rounded  to  Ttmisands] 
Fiscal  year  Entitlemeiit  Bonus 


1982 0  179.461 

1983 0  973,940 

1984 0  1,030,291 

1985 0  972,872 

1986 0  845,796 

1987 0  845,695 

1988 0  537,206 

1989           120,000  135,164 

1990           119,573  118,921 

1991           1 19,998  89,305 

1992 119,310  85,128 

Sources:  1982-88:  PuWic  Informatiofl  Data  Base  (PIDB)    1989-92:  Food  Orders  (data  provided  by  Food  Distribution  Division  for  Budget  "Green 
Sheets")  Cists  include  anticipated  adjustment. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  list  that  appears  on  page  181  of  last 
year's  hearing  record  showing  the  amount  of  administrative  funds 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  include  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  updated  table  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Fiscal  Year: 

1992 $1,000 

1991 1,397,639 

1990 2,212,657 

1989 6,029,196 

1988 2,304,618 

1987 1,000,000 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Describe  in  detail  how  this  program  is  monitored  by 
your  agency  including  what  controls  are  in  place  to  verify  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  program. 

Mr.  Braley.  Several  methods  are  available  to  monitor  the  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Program.  First,  Regional  Offices  of  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  have  the  responsibility  to  conduct 
management  evaluations  of  State  program  administration.  Last 
year,  comprehensive  management  evaluation  guidance  was  devel- 
oped for  this  program  to  promote  more  uniform,  in-depth  coverage 
during  evaluations.  Agency  Headquarters  systematically  review 
the  results  of  management  evaluations  to  identify  needs  for 
changes  in  program  requirements,  intensified  technical  assistance 
to  States,  and  increased  Federal  oversight.  An  automated  data 
processing  system  was  developed  last  year  to  facilitate  this  analy- 
sis. 

In  addition,  independent  oversight  activities  complement  FNS' 
management  evaluations.  The  Department's  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  (OIG)  may  initiate  program  audits  and  investigations  in 
connection  with  its  independent  responsibility  to  ensure  program 
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integrity,  or  undertake  such  actions  in  response  to  requests  from 
the  FNS,  which,  in  turn,  may  derive  from  State  requests  or  whis- 
tleblower  complaints. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  also  carefully  monitors  State 
commodity  orders  to  ensure  that  States  do  not  exceed  their 
allocations. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  does  this  appropriation  differ  from  the  $32  mil- 
lion appropriated  under  the  Food  Donations  Program  for  soup 
kitchens? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  (P.L.  100-435) 
authorized  appropriations  for  the  Food  Donations  Program  for 
Soup  Kitchens.  The  law  stipulated  that  these  funds  were  to  be  used 
to  purchase  commodities  primarily  for  soup  kitchens  which  prepare 
meals  for  the  homeless  and  food  banks  which  serve  such  soup 
kitchens.  The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  intended  primarily  to  provide  commodities  for  household 
distribution  to  low-income  and  unemployed  persons.  However,  the 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  specifically  lists  soup  kitch- 
ens among  eligible  institution  types.  Therefore,  although  the  pri- 
mary emphasis  of  these  programs  differs,  they  have  shared  target 
populations  from  the  outset. 

P.L.  100-435  acknowledged  the  kinship  between  the  two  pro- 
grams by  authorizing  states  to  use  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program  administrative  funds  for  administration  of  the  Food  Dona- 
tions Program  for  Soup  Kitchens.  The  Food,  Agriculture,  Conserva- 
tion, and  Trade  Act  Amendments  of  1991  (P.L.  102-237)  increased 
states'  ability  to  fully  utilize  their  commodity  allocations  in  the 
latter  program  by  establishing  a  priority  system  that  requires  com- 
modities not  needed  by  soup  kitchens  to  be  made  available  for 
household  distribution  to  the  ^eedy.  Thus  each  of  these  programs 
provides  commodities  for  both  household  distribution  and  meal 
preparation  for  the  needy.  Indeed,  households  may  receive  com- 
modities under  both  programs  from  the  same  distribution  site. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  of  the  $50  million  in  TEFAP  administra- 
tive funds  are  used  for  the  commodities  to  soup  kitchens  and  food 
banks  program? 

Mr.  Braley.  States  are  required  to  pass  on  40  percent  of  Admin- 
istrative funds  to  total  agencies  administering  The  Emergency 
Food  Assistance  Program  (TEFAP)  and  match,  in-cash  or  in-kind, 
funds  retained  for  State  level  administration.  The  annual  appro- 
priation of  $50  million  for  program  administration  between  1983 
and  1991  was  reduced  to  $45  million  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993.  We  have  heard  concerns  from  States  and  local  distributing 
agencies  that  the  administrative  funds  are  insufficient  to  support 
TEFAP  operations.  States  are  not  required  to  report  whether,  and 
if  so  to  what  extent,  they  share  TEFAP  administrative  funds  with 
the  Soup  Kitchen/Food  Bank  Program.  Although  some  states  iden- 
tify funds  sharing  in  their  State  distribution  plan,  complete  data  is 
not  available  to  address  your  question,  and  we  believe  that  funds 
sharing  is  not  particularly  widespread. 
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FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  1993  appropriation  made  funding  available  for 
two  fiscal  years  as  opposed  to  one.  This  was  done  to  improve  pro- 
gram administration  and  allow  funds  returned  to  FNS  from  ASCS 
because  a  contract  to  purchase  food  had  not  been  awarded  to  be  re- 
allocated. How  has  this  provision  affected  the  program? 

Mr.  Braley.  This  two  year  appropriation  was  made  available  for 
the  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian  Reservations  and  the  Nu- 
trition Program  for  the  Elderly.  Since  it  was  effective  beginning 
with  Fiscal  Year  1993  and  six  months  still  remain  in  this  fiscal 
year,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  assess  the  impact.  How- 
ever, the  two-year  appropriation  will  enhance  the  Agency's  ability 
to  respond  to  these  programs'  needs  and  ensure  that  the  delivery  of 
benefits  to  recipients  are  not  delayed  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Does  it  affect  more  than  just  non-awarded  contracts 
to  purchase  commodities? 

Mr.  Braley.  Yes,  it  does  affect  more  than  just  non-awarded  con- 
tracts. This  two  year  appropriation  will  enable  us  to  more  effective- 
ly plan  all  purchases  for  both  programs  and  ensure  that  recipients 
receive  program  benefits  in  a  timely  and  consistent  manner. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Describe  in  detail  the  administrative  costs  of  each  of 
the  programs  in  this  account  including  how  they  are  derived, 
states'  costs,  and  how  they  are  reviewed  and  monitored. 

Mr.  Braley.  Among  the  programs  and  functions  in  this  account, 
separately  identified  administrative  funding  is  available  only  for 
the  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian  Reservations  and  food  as- 
sistance to  the  nuclear-affected  islands. 

Our  request  for  administrative  funding  for  the  Food  Distribution 
Program  on  Indian  Reservations  is  based  on  the  cost  of  prior  oper- 
ations, including  an  adjustment  for  inflation,  and  the  anticipated 
addition  of  new  administering  agencies.  Administering  agencies 
incur  costs  primarily  for  storage,  handling,  and  transportation  of 
program  commodities,  certification  of  households,  and  recordkeep- 
ing and  reporting.  Necessary  and  reasonable  costs  include  capital 
expenditures  for  equipment,  such  as  fork  lifts,  freezer  and  refriger- 
ation units,  and  trucks. 

Each  year.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  Regional  Offices  receive 
administrative  funding  allocations  with  which  to  negotiate  line- 
item  administrative  budgets  with  each  administering  agency.  These 
budgets  include  operating  expenses  and,  as  appropriate,  capital  ex- 
penditures. Regulations  require  that  administering  agencies  con- 
tribute 25  percent  of  program  administrative  costs  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  except  that  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  can  allow 
matching  at  a  lesser  percentage  with  justification.  Given  the  irre- 
ducible basic  administrative  costs  and  the  significant  number  of 
small  Indian  Tribal  Organizations  administering  the  program,  it 
has  proven  necessary  to  allow  numerous  exceptions  to  the  25-per- 
cent requiremert.  FNS  Regional  Offices  monitor  administering 
agency  expenditures  against  budgets  throughout  the  fiscal  year. 
We  also  retain  a  small  portion  of  available  administrative  funding 
to  cover  vital  unanticipated  needs  that  may  arise  during  the  year. 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  186  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  FDPIR  participation  levels  to  in- 
clude fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  updated  table  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

FDPIR  participation  levels — average  monthly  participation 

Fiscal  year:  Persons 

1986 144,952 

1987 145,679 

1988 137,771 

1989 141,120 

1990 138,313 

1991 129,869 

1992 118,535 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Also,  provide  a  similar  table  showing  participation 
levels  for  the  elderly  feeding  program. 
Mr.  Braley.  The  table  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 

NPE  meals  served — annual  totals 

Fiscal  year:  Meals 

1986 228,244,565 

1987 232,128,489 

1988 240,421,065 

1989 243,347,090 

1990 245,650,349 

1991 244,598,985 

1992 244,827,118 

Mr.  Durbin.  Were  any  new  tribes  accepted  into  the  program 
during  fiscal  year  1992? 

Mr.  Braley.  In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  Umatilla  in  Oregon  joined  the 
Food  Donations  Program  on  Indian  Reservations  (FDPIR).  The  esti- 
mated participation  of  this  tribe  is  500. 

Mr.  Durbin.  Are  there  any  requesting  participation  in  fiscal  year 
1993? 

Mr.  Braley.  While  no  new  tribes  have  submitted  official  requests 
for  participation  in  the  program,  we  have  been  advised  by  our  re- 
gional offices  that  seven  tribes  have  requested  preapplication 
forms.  In  addition,  the  Yanton  Sioux  and  Oglala  Sioux,  which  par- 
ticipated under  the  umbrella  of  the  South  Dakota  State  distribut- 
ing agency,  requested  approval  to  administer  their  own  programs. 
Approval  was  granted. 

Mr.  Durbin.  At  this  time  last  year  you  were  intending  to  propose 
rules  to  address  three  issues — the  10,000  population  limit;  Native 
American  children  in  a  household  with  no  Native  American  adult, 
and  foster  children.  What  is  the  status  of  these  issues? 

Mr.  Braley.  Upon  examination  of  current  regulatory  provisions, 
it  was  determined  that  issues  associated  with  the  treatment  of 
foster  children  and  foster  care  payments  could  be  addressed 
through  a  policy  memorandum.  On  January  24,  1992,  a  policy 
memorandum  was  issued  to  all  FNS  regional  offices  for  dissemina- 
tion to  Indian  Tribal  Organizations  and  State  agencies.  The  policy 
set  forth  allows  households  to  classify  foster  children  as  either 
household  members  or  as  boarders.  Payments  for  foster  children 
are  considered  income  only  when  the  foster  children  are  classified 
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as  household  members.  This  policy  ensures  that  households  that 
care  for  foster  children  is  not  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of  re- 
ceiving foster  care  payments  which  are  provided  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  caring  for  the  foster  children. 

With  regard  to  redefining  "urban  place,"  we  had  planned  to  use 
the  1990  Census  data  to  evaluate  whether  the  current  10,000  popu- 
lation limit  remains  appropriate.  The  data  proved  to  be  insuffi- 
ciently delineated  for  our  purposes.  However,  we  can  under  current 
regulations  continue  to  address  the  issue  by  granting  waivers  to 
the  10,000  limit  as  appropriate  for  urban  areas  in  all  States  except 
Oklahoma.  Therefore,  a  rule  has  been  drafted  which  would  extend 
the  Department's  waiver  authority  to  urban  areas  in  Oklahoma.  In 
the  meantime,  we  do  not  intend  to  withdraw  program  services  from 
areas  in  Oklahoma  which  may  have  grown  beyond  the  10,000  limit 
as  a  result  of  the  1990  Census  simply  because  waiver  authority  is 
not  yet  explicitly  established.  Rather,  we  will  address  each  such 
case  after  the  rulemaking  process  has  been  completed. 

The  Department  also  intends  to  amend  current  regulations  so 
that  income-eligible  households  located  near  reservations  and  in- 
cluding Indian  children,  but  lacking  an  Indian  adult,  can  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Such  households  would  be  eligible  even  if  the 
children  were  not  members  of  the  tribe(s)  on  the  reservation. 

Officials  of  the  new  administration,  as  appointed,  will  be  review- 
ing these  regulations. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  did  you  spend  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  in- 
ventory restoration? 

Mr.  Braley.  We  spent  approximately  $11  million  in  fiscal  year 

1992  to  restore  the  inventory  from  the  effects  of  the  Americold  fire. 
Approximately  $9  million  was  spent  to  replace  food  that  could  not 
be  saved.  $1.8  million  was  spent  for  reconditioning  and  related 
costs  for  food  that  could  be  salvaged  (valued  at  $8.4  million). 

We  spent  an  additional  $23  million  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  replen- 
ish inventories  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  disaster  assistance 
and  to  have  sufficient  inventory  on  hand  as  the  reconditioning 
process  was  underway. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  level  of  commodities  kept  in  inventory? 

Mr.  Braley.  Our  goal  is  to  maintain  a  four  to  five  month  inven- 
tory supply  for  use  in  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program 
(CSFP)  and  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian  Reservations 
(FDPIR).  The  overall  volume  of  inventory  should  therefore  average 
65  million  pounds  monthly.  The  current  inventory  is  approximately 
75  million  pounds  of  commodities.  However,  fluctuations  in  inven- 
tories do  occur  because  of  our  purchasing  schedule  which  is  de- 
signed to  meet  price  support  and  surplus  removal  needs  as  well  as 
obtain  commodities  at  a  low  cost.  Depending  on  the  commodity, 
purchases  are  scheduled- yearly,  quarterly  or  monthly. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  189  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Freely  Associated  States  and  Palau  to  reflect  fiscal  year 

1993  actuals. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  will  provide  this  information  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Funds  available  to  the  Freely  Associated  States  and  Palau 

Fiscal  Year:  Amounts 

1993 $895,000 

1992 581,000 

1991 979,000 

1990 1,010,000 

1989 530,000 

1988 764,000 

1987 1,610,000 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  authorization  for  special  assistance  to  the  nu- 
clear-affected islands  was  extended  through  fiscal  year  1993  by 
Public  Law  102-247  Omnibus  Insular  Arms  Act  of  1992,  enacted 
February  24,  1992. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Did  these  islands  receive  any  food  assistance  under 
the  Disaster  Feeding  Program  in  fiscal  year  1992?  If  so,  how  much? 

Mr.  Braley.  Food  assistance  received  by  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  and  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  under  the  Dis- 
aster Feeding  Program  for  fiscal  year  1992  was:  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia  (Yap,  Chuuk  and  Pohnpei)  Approximate  value  of  food 
purchases:  $3.3  million;  and  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  (Ujae, 
Lae,  Mlli,  Jaluit,  Arno,  and  Ailinglaplap)  Approximate  value  of 
food  purchases:  $1.4  million 

ELDERLY  FEEDING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  This  Committee  has  been  receiving  a  number  of 
calls  and  letters  requesting  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Elderly  Feeding  program.  As  I  understand  it,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee finally  got  around  to  reauthorizing  the  program  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  after  we  passed  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropria- 
tions bill.  In  this  reauthorization,  the  per  meal  reimbursement  rate 
was  increased  retroactively  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1992. 
There  was  enough  unused  money  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  cover  the 
increase,  which  is  probably  why  they  made  it  retroactive,  but  the 
1993  appropriation,  which  was  based  on  current  rates,  is  not 
enough  to  cover  the  adjusted  increase.  Would  you  tell  us  how  much 
would  be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  provide  the  authorized  level? 

Mr.  Braley.  Based  on  an  estimate  of  247  million  meals,  an  addi- 
tional $10.5  million  would  be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  reim- 
burse at  the  authorized  rate  of  62.06  cents. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Is  the  Administration  going  to  request  this  amount 
in  a  supplemental? 

Mr.  Braley.  There  are  no  plans  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

FOOD  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record,  please  provide  a  detailed  description 
of  what  your  responsibilities  are  with  respect  to  each  program  ad- 
ministered by  FNS  and  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  staff  in 
each  program. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Administrator  is  responsible  for  the  planning,, 
direction,  coordination  and  control  of  the  overall  operations  of  the 
programs  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS).  These  programs 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  Food  Stamp,  School  Lunch,  School 
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Breakfast,  Child  Care,  Special  Milk,  Food  Distribution,  Special  As- 
sistance Programs,  and  related  activities  primarily  directed  toward 
low-income  families,  and  defense  mobilization  programs  in  connec- 
tion with  food  management. 

The  Deputy  Administrators  for  the  Food  Stamp  and  Special  Nu- 
trition Programs  are  responsible  for  implementing  program  stat- 
utes through  promulgation  of  regulations  and  instructions  under 
their  jurisdictions.  They  provide  training  and  assistance  to  State 
agencies,  assure  proper  funds  allocation  and  control,  conduct  pro- 
gram monitoring  and  evaluation,  develop  program  policy  and  pro- 
vide policy  oversight. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  for  Financial  Management  is  respon- 
sible for  accounting,  budget,  grants  management  and  program  in- 
formation functions  for  all  FNS  programs,  including  oversight  of 
the  Agency's  administrative  review  process  both  at  FNS  headquar- 
ters and  five  outstationed  sites  located  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  for  Management  is  responsible  for 
personnel  activities,  civil  rights  and  employment  opportunity,  in- 
formation resource  management,  procurement,  property  and  gener- 
al administrative  services. 

Seven  Regional  Administrators  are  responsible  for  supervising  81 
field  locations  (field  and  satellite)  and  3  Regional  Office  Adminis- 
tered Programs  (ROAP)  offices  whose  mission  is  to  ensure  compli- 
ance in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  provide  various  review  and 
support  services  for  the  other  food  assistance  programs.  Each  Re- 
gional Administrator  provides  leadership  and  direction  in  imple- 
menting FNS  program  policy,  develops  operational  planning  and 
strategy,  maintains  cooperative  working  relationships  with  State 
agencies,  and  executes  State  corrective  actions  when  necessary. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution met  in  February  of  1992  and  developed  18  recommenda- 
tions. Provide  a  list  of  the  recommendations  as  well  as  a  brief  de- 
scription of  your  response  to  each. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution developed  a  total  of  17  recommendations  for  their  Febru- 
ary 1992  Report  to  Congress.  A  summary  of  those  recommendations 
and  USDA's  response  to  each  recommendation  will  be  provided  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Recommendation  #1  -  Specifications.   The  Council  recognized 
that  USDA  frozen  beef  products  purchased  by  USDA  using  the 
current  USDA  specifications  enable  recipient  agencies  to  meet  the 
recommended  dietary  guidelines  for  fat  when  these  products  are 
used  in  program  meals.   The  Council  recommended  continued  use  of 
these  specifications. 

USDA  response.   USDA  is  continuing  to  purchase  frozen  beef 
products  under  the  specifications  reviewed  by  the  Council.   These 
offer  schools  a  variety  of  options  for  product  selection  to  fit 
into  their  meal  patterns.   USDA  continues  to  review  the 
specifications  for  improvement,  particularly  those  for  the  lowfat 
beef. 

Recommendation  §2    -   Processed  Commodities.   The  Council 
recommended  that  products  and  specifications  be  as  user-friendly 
as  possible  with  consideration  given  to  reprocessing  high-volume 
foods  at  the  Federal  level.   The  Council  also  encouraged  the 
expansion  of  the  State  Option  Contract  (SOC)  Program  and  USDA's 
reprocessing  of  surplus-removal  bonus  products. 

USDA  response.   USDA  is  continuing  to  consider  adding  new 
products  under  the  SOC  Program.   This  year,  chicken  nuggets  and 
chicken  patties  were  available  under  SOC.   USDA  is  also  planning 
to  test  pork  patties  and  salsa  for  possible  inclusion  into  the 
program  next  year.   USDA  believes  that  the  SOC  Program  is  an 
excellent  product  development  tool  which  can  be  used  to  provide 
recipient  agencies  with  the  kinds  of  products  they  wish  to  serve 
in  their  child  nutrition  meal  programs. 

Recommendation  #3  -  Dietarv  Guidelines.   The  Council 
encouraged  USDA  to  continue  its  thrust  to  provide  nutritious 
meals  to  recipients  by  continuing  to  provide  commodity  foods 
which  will  help  to  achieve  this  goal. 

USDA  response.   USDA  is  committed  to  implementation  of  the 
dietary  guidelines.   The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  recipes  and  guidance  which  will  assist  the 
schools  in  implementation  of  these  guidelines. 
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Recommendation  /4  -  Nutrition  Education.   The  Council 
commended  USDA  for  the  nutrition  education  initiatives  presented 
in  the  1993  budget  and  recommended  that  Congress  appropriate  the 
funds  for  these  initiatives  to  include  activities  targeted  to  the 
population  served  by  the  Food  Distribution  Programs. 

USDA  response.   USDA  has  developed  a  series  of  12  nutrition 
and  health  fact  sheets  for  distribution  to  households 
participating  in  the  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian 
Reservations.   The  fact  sheets  address  health  problems  prevalent 
in  the  native  American  population  such  as  diabetes  and  heart 
disease.   Monthly  distribution  began  in  January  1993. 

Recommendation  /5  -  Ethnic  and  Regional  Preferences.   The 
Council  commended  USDA  for  its  efforts  to  provide  products  that 
meet  ethnic  and  regional  preferences  and  recommended  that  these 
efforts  be  continued. 

USDA  response.  USDA  intends  to  continue  current  efforts  to 
developiMf  end  product  specifications  tailored  to  the  ethnic  and 
regional  preferences  of  program  participants. 

Recommendation  #6  -  Timing  of  Commodity  Purchases .   USDA 
should  continue  to  explore  alternative  funding  methods  to  make 
more  commodity  products  available  to  recipient  agencies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.   Providing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  with  authority  to  advance  funds  to  USDA's  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  that  would  be  repaid  after  FNS  receives 
its  appropriations  is  one  alternative  the  Council  recommends  to 
Congress. 

USDA  response.   The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  is 
attempting  to  obtain  advanced  first  quarter  funding  in  order  to 
purchase  commodities  to  ensure  delivery  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.   One  of  the  methods  under  consideration  is  to 
provide  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  authority  to  advance 
funds  as  the  Council  reommends.   This  proposal  would  require 
legislation. 

Rpr!nintn«»ndation  #7  -  Unitization  of  Shipments.   The  Council 
recommended  that  all  shipments  of  USDA  foods  coming  into  initial 
receiving  points  within  States  be  unitized  with  special 
transportation  needs  taken  into  account  by  program. 
Palletization  is  preferred. 

USDA  response.   Most  commodities  being  delivered  this  school 
year  are  being  unitized  (palletized  or  shrink  wrapped) .   The  only 
items  not  being  unitized  are  those  products  (light  weight  items 
such  as  frozen  french  fries  and  potato  rounds)  typically  not 
unitized  in  the  industry.   USDA  is  considering  all  the  options 
available  to  industry  in  attempting  to  deliver  commodities  to  the 
distributing  agencies  to  ensure  easy  handling. 
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Recommendation  #8  -  Processing  Agreements.   The  Council 
recommended  that  USDA  expedite  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
allowing  for  a  1-year  processing  agreement  with  two  1-year 
possible  extensions.   The  Council  also  recommended  that  the  first 
renewal  extension  be  effective  for  school  year  1993-1994. 

USDA  response.   USDA  is  working  with  regulations  which  would 
allow  processing  agreements  to  be  in  effect  for  1  year,  plus  two 
1-year  extensions,  providing  that  any  changes  in  the  contract 
provisions,  end  product  data  schedules,  bond  amounts,  etc.,  be 
updated  annually.   These  proposed  regulations  regulations  are 
currently  under  review  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Recommendation  #9  -  Food  Service  Management  Companies.   The 
Council  reaffirmed  its  support  for  ensuring  that  companies  such 
as  food  service  management  companies  performing  processing 
functions  in  a  central  commissary  or  plant  are  not  exempt  from 
the  processing  regulations. 

USDA  response.   USDA  is  working  on  regulations  which  would 
require  food  service  management  companies  performing  processing 
functions  in  a  central  commissary  or  plant  setting  to  be  subject 
to  the  processing  requirements  stipulated  by  the  State  and 
National  Commodity  Processing  Programs'  regulations. 

Recommendation  #10  -  Commodity  Letter-of-Credit  (CLOC) 
Sites.   The  Council  recommended  discontinuation  of  the  CLOC/cash 
pilot  programs  and  continued  its  strong  support  of  the  commodity 
distribution  programs.   The  Council  also  recommended  that  efforts 
by  USDA  should  be  focused  on  ensuring  that  all  federally  funded 
programs  purchase  foods  in  compliance  with  the  "Buy  America" 
provisions. 

USDA  response.   USDA  continues  to  support  the 
discontinuation  of  the  CLOC/cash  pilot  programs;  however,  CLOC 
has  been  legislatively  extended  through  school  year  1995.   USDA 
published  an  interim  rule  on  July  21,  1988,  containing  "Buy 
American"  provisions  required  by  the  Commodity  Distribution 
Reform  Act  of  1987.   This  rule  contained  provisions  which  require 
schools  to  purchase  domestic  food  items  with  any  Federal  funds. 

Recommendation  #11  -  Transportation  Issues.   The  Council 
urged  USDA  to  address  those  transportation  issues  which  were 
identified  through  a  task  force  in  order  to  ensure  improved 
service  to  program  recipients. 

USDA  response.   The  Transportation  Task  Force,  comprised  of 
representatives  from  USDA's  Food  and  Nutrition  Service, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  and  State  distributing  agencies,  recently 
responded  to  the  identified  transportation  concerns  by  updating 
FNS  Instruction  709-5,  Shipment  and  Receipt  of  Foods. 
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Recommendation  #12  -  Commodity  Foods  Newsletter.   The 
Council  commended  USDA  for  publication  of  the  Commodity  Foods 
newsletter  and  encourages  its  continued  publication  with  at  least 
3  issues  per  year,  including  one  issue  targeted  to  the  non-school 
commodity  programs. 

USDA  response.   USDA  continues  to  publish  the  Commodity 
Foods  newsletter.   The  next  issue,  which  will  concentrate  on  The 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program  and  the  Nutrition  Program  for 
the  Elderly,  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  June  1993. 

Recommendation  #13  -  State  Advisory  Councils.   The  Council 
recommended  that  in  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  State 
Advisory  Councils,  USDA  should  develop  guidelines  for  meaningful 
and  effective  State  councils,  addressing  the  structure  of 
councils  and  appropriate  content  of  council  meetings  to  include 
frequency  of  meetings,  communications,  and  alternate  means  of 
soliciting  council  input. 

USDA  response.   USDA  has  developed  the  guidance  and 
presented  it  at  the  Food  Distribution  National  Advisory  Council 
meeting  held  March  16-17,  1993.   USDA  will  next  furnish  the  draft 
guidance  to  States  and  the  FNS  regional  offices  for  comment  prior 
to  finalizing  the  guidance. 

Recommendation  #14  -  The  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian 
Reservations  (FDPIR) .   The  Council  recommended  that  USDA  amend 
the  current  FDPIR  regulation  (7  CFR  Part  254)  to  reestablish  USDA 
waiver  authority  for  cities  and  towns  in  Oklahoma  with 
populations  in  excess  of  10,000. 

USDA  response.   This  regulation  has  been  drafted  and  will  be 
submitted  for  formal  clearance  in  the  near  future. 

Recommendation  #  15  -  The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
(TEFAP)  and  the  Soup  Kitchen/Food  Bank  Program.   The  Council 
encouraged  USDA  to  make  purchases  for  TEFAP  and  the  Soup 
Kitchen/ Food  Bank  Program  that  will  provide  maximum  volume  of 
products  for  distribution. 

USDA  response.   For  Fiscal  Year  1993,  food  banks  will 
receive  applesauce,  orange  juice,  peaches,  pears,  raisins,  green 
beans,  peas,  canned  and  dry  beans,  canned  pork,  apple  juice  and 
fruit  cocktail.   Soup  kitchens  will  receive  applesauce,  fruit 
cocktail,  pears,  pineapple,  corn,  green  beans,  peas,  tomato 
juice,  canned  pork,  frozen  ground  beef,  cut  up  chicken  and  nonfat 
dry  milk.   Additionally,  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  and  Associations 
Safety  and  Soundness  Act  of  1992  appropriated  42.3  million 
dollars  for  additional  purchases  for  TEFAP  distribution. 
Furthermore,  under  the  President's  economic  recovery  program,  a 
request  has  been  made  for  an  additional  $23.5  million  to  purchase 
even  more  food  for  this  program.   This  request  is  currently  being 
considered  by  Congress. 
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Recommendation  #16  -  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program 
XCSFPl.   The  Council  recommended  that  USDA  expedite  the  proposed 
regulations  to  allow  State  agencies  to  allocate  slots  in  CSFP 
between  the  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  Program  and  the 
elderly  to  make  optimum  use  of  commodities. 

USDA  response.   USDA  has  a  proposed  rule  currently  being 
developed  which  would  consider  a  single  caseload  allocation 
allowing  States  flexibility  to  serve  any  categorically  eligible 
applicant.   Current  authority  allows  States  to  convert  unused 
Women,  Infant  and  Children  slots  to  serve  the  elderly  population. 
However,  States  must  make  this  decision  within  90  days  after 
receiving  their  caseload  allocation. 

Recommendation  #17  -  Federal  Food  Safety  Program.   The 
Council  recommended  that  a  Federal  Food  Safety  Program  be 
implemented  providing  national  uniform  tolerances  regarding 
pesticides.   The  program  should  establish  regulations  on  the 
basis  of  sound  scientific  evidence  together  with  improvements  in 
monitoring  and  testing. 

USDA  response.   The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
establishes  limits  on  pesticides  in  food  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  monitors  products  for  compliance.   This  testing 
applies  to  all  products  except  meat  and  poultry  which  are 
monitored  by  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  of  USDA. 
These  Federal  agencies  are  continally  working  to  assure  the 
wholesomness  and  safety  of  the  nation's  food  supply. 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  Does  the  Council  plan  to  meet  in  fiscal  year  1993? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution recently  met  in  March  1993.  During  this  meeting,  Council 
members  continued  their  discussions  on  ways  to  improve  commodi- 
ty distribution.  This  meeting  resulted  in  the  development  of  recom- 
mendations that  will  be  included  in  the  Council's  annual  report  to 
Congress. 

The  current  membership  of  this  Council  expired  with  the  March 
1993  meeting.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  begin  the  nomi- 
nation and  selection  process  for  new  Council  members  shortly.  We 
do  not  anticipate  holding  the  next  Council  meeting  until  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1994. 

WIC  DIETARY  ASSESSMENT  STUDY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  WIC  Dietary  Assessment 
Study? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  recently  competed  WIC  Dietary  Assessment 
Study  was  the  first  of  two  studies  aimed  at  providing  improved 
methods  of  dietary  assessment  for  use  in  WIC  clinics. 

The  purpose  of  the  initial  study  was  to  develop  appropriate  food 
frequency  questionnaires  for  screening  diets  of  women  and  children 
1-5  years  of  age.  The  final  report  of  the  study,  Dietary  Assessment 
Methodology  for  Use  in  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC),  was  submitted  to  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  in  July  1991. 

The  follow-up  study  calls  for  the  validation  of  the  Harvard  food 
frequency  questionnaires  (FFQ)  and  an  existing  set  of  food  frequen- 
cy questionnaires  against  a  reference  standard  to  determine  which 
set  of  FFQ's  has  the  greater  validity  relative  to  the  standard.  A 
contract  for  the  WIC  Dietary  Assessment  Validation  Study  was 
awarded  by  FNS  in  September  1992.  A  final  report  is  expected  by 
September  1994. 

processed  commodities  inventory  management  system 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  At  last  year's  hearing,  you  told  us  that  the  Pro- 
cessed Commodities  Inventory  Management  System,  which  has  been 
in  development  since  1984,  was  undergoing  final  testing.  Bring  us 
up  to  date,  including  what  the  final  cost  was. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Processed  Commodities  Inventory  Management 
System  (PCIMS),  a  system  that  serves  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  became  operational  in  FNS  in 
April  1992  and  is  performing  the  day  to  day  operations  it  was  de- 
signed to  do.  Although  the  basic  system  is  in  place  and  is  oper- 
ational it  is  going  through  a  period  of  changes  and  corrections  to 
bring  it  to  a  point  of  maximum  efficiency.  This  is  common  for  a 
system  of  this  size  and  complexity.  The  dollar  amount  paid  to  the 
contractors  by  the  three  Agencies  from  December  1983  through 
February  1993  was  $47,726,757. 
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WELFARE  REFORM  PROJECTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year  you  provided  the  Committee  wdth  a  list 
and  brief  summary  of  all  welfare  reform  projects  you  had  under- 
way or  were  being  planned.  Update  this  list  for  us,  and  be  sure  to 
include  the  results  of  completed  projects,  as  well  as  a  list  of  new 
ones  planned  for  1994. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(DHHS)  or  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  has  the  lead  for 
approving  welfare  reform  projects.  All  projects  are  approved  on  the 
condition  that  they  are  cost  neutral  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  information  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Wlfara  ^mtorm   Proiacta  Plaim«d  for  Fi«o>l  T»mr  1»4 

Mlnaaaotax  Ninnasota  Fanlly  InvestBent  Plan  (MFIP) 

Bvammxyt     MFIP  will  conaolidata  Aid  To  Faailiaa  With 
Dapandant  Childran  (AFDC) ,  Ganaral  Asaiatanca  for  faailiaa, 
and  Food  Staaps  to  fora  a  single  prograa  with  ona  sat  of 
rules  and  with  benefits  issued  as  a  cash  grant.   MFIP  will 
encourage,  support,  and  reward  faailiaa  engaged  in 
activities  leading  to  self-support. 

XapleaeBtation/Projeot  Areas  The  project  is  scheduled  for 
iapleaentation  in  April  1994  and  will  operate  for  5  years. 
Participation  will  be  capped  at  6000  households. 

Food  gtaan  Prwrraa  Waivers  Approved /lapleMented  In  yiacaL  Year 
1112 

Maryland:   The  Maryland  Prinary  Prevention  Initiative 

SuMBary:   The  Maryland  demonstration  encourages  increased 
parental  responsibility  and  preventative  health  care. 
Faailies  AFI>C  benefits  are  reduced  if  school-age  children  do 
not  attend  school  regularly  or  do  not  receive  required 
health  services.   The  State  agency  received  a  food  staiq;> 
waiver  to  exclude  an  annual  $20  special  needs  allowance 
payment  that  is  provided  to  AFDC  households  complying  with 
required  health  checkups. 

I^^lemeatatioB/Project  Area:   The  Statewide  project  was 
implemented  in  1992  and  will  operate  for  five  years. 
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Virginia:   Virginia  Incentive  to  Advance  Learning  (VITAL) 

SuBiuiry:   The  demonstration  targets  feunilies  of  children  in 
grades  six,  seven  and  eight  in  three  schools.   Incentives, 
such  as  increased  AFDC  grants,  are  provided  to  encourage 
school  attendance  and  extensive  counseling  services  are 
available  to  the  AFDC  families.   The  State  agency  received  a 
food  stamp  waiver  to  exclude  the  increased  AFDC  grant  amount 
as  income  in  food  steunp  calculations. 

l^l«B«ntation/Langtta  of  OemoBstration:  The  project  was 
implemented  in  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond  and 
Chesterfield  County  in  1992  and  will  operate  for  two  years. 

Michigan:   To  Strengthen  Michigan  Families 

Summary:   The  Michigan  demonstration  expands  eligibility  to 
working  and  two  parent  families,  modifies  work  requirements 
and  strengthens  child  support  provisions.   The  State  agency 
received  a  food  stamp  waiver  to  exclude  as  income  and 
resources,  all  income  earned  by  dependent  children,  up  to 
age  19,  who  are  AFDC  recipients  and  students. 

Implementation/ Project  Areas:   The  Statewide  project  was 
implemented  October  1,  1992  and  will  operate  for  five  years. 

Utah:   Utah  Single  Parent  Employment  Project  (SPEP) 

Summary:   The  Utah  SPEP  project  will  target  AFDC  recipients 
with  intensive  work  requirements  designed  to  transform  the 
AFDC  program  from  a  maintenance  into  an  employment  program. 
Exemptions  from  work  requirements  will  be  waived  to  assign 
participants  to  "self-sufficiency"  activities.   Participants 
who  complete  assigned  activities  will  receive  incentive 
payments  while  those  who  fail  to  complete  the  activities 
will  have  their  AFDC  benefits  reduced.   Waivers  are  provided 
to  streamline  the  eligibility  requirements  between  the  AFDC 
and  Food  Stamp  programs.   Households  receiving  both  AFDC  and 
Food  Stamp  benefits  will  have  the  option  of  receiving  food 
stamp  benefits  in  cash. 

Implementation/Project  Area:   The  project  will  be 
implemented  in  one  county  in  early  1993  and  will  last  no 
longer  than  5  years.   The  State  may  include  additional 
counties  to  the  project  provided  the  Federal  agencies  are 
advised  three  months  ahead  of  time. 
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ongoing  WtKir*  a«go™  P1ro^^et^ 

Alabaaa:  Avenues  to  Self-sufficiency  through  Enploynent  and 
Training  (ASSETS) 

Suasaryi   The  project  consolidates  AFDC,  Food  Stamps,  and 
Medicaid.   Eligibility  criteria  for  all  programs  is 
sia^lified  and  handled  by  a  single  caseworker  — i.e.,  case 
management — .   The  project  provides  food  stamp  benefits  in 
cash,  standardizes  benefits,  intensifies  employment  and 
training  activities,  enhances  child  support  enforcement 
activity,  and  extends  Medicaid  eligibility.   Participation 
is  mandatory. 

Implementation/Pro jeot  Area:  The  project  operates  in  three 
counties  which  were  phased  in  between  May  1990  and  January 
1991.   The  project  is  expected  to  end  January  1995. 

Hew  York:   New  York  Child  Assistance  Program  — CAP — 

Suamaryt   CAP  is  an  assistance  program  available  to 
recipients  of  AFDC  with  earnings  and  child  support  orders  as 
an  alternative  to  AFDC.   Child  assistance  payments  are  made 
to  eligible  custodial  parents,  based  on  household  size,  and 
reduced  by  a  portion  of  the  income  earned.   Food  stamp 
benefits  are  cashed  out  under  CAP  in  keeping  with  the  basic 
concept  of  CAP  as  a  non-welfare  program  designed  to  give 
low-income  wage  earners  responsibility  for  management  of 
their  o%m  financial  resources.   CAP  recipients  are  exempt 
from  food  stamp  work  registration  and  employment  and 
training  requirements. 

Implemeatat ion/Project  Area:   Implementation  was  completed 
in  phases  between  October  1988  and  April  1989.   Due  to 
delays  in  the  implementation,  the  project  was  extended  to 
end  April  1994.   CAP  operates  in  seven  counties. 

Ohio:   Ohio  Transition  to  Independence 

Summary:   The  demonstration  is  an  initiative  designed  to 
help  AFDC  recipients  become  self-sufficient 
through  employment.   Two  food  stamp  waivers  were 
approved  for  Ohio's  Transition  to  Independence 
program:   the  first  allowed  the  State  to  develop  a 
standard  deduction  for  self-employment  business 
expenses  of  in-home  day  care  providers;  the  second 
waived  the  $62  monthly  bonus  incentive  for  meeting 
Learning,  Earning  and  Parenting  (LEAP)  school 
attendance  requirements  as  household  income  for 
food  stamp  computation. 

lapleaeBtation/Projeet  Area:  The  project  was  implemented  in 
January  1989  and  currently  operates  Statewide. 
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Projects  BehmAulma   to  End  <«  yjseal  Yaar  1»93 

Washington:   Washington  Feunily  Independence  Program  (WFIP) 

SuBsary:   WFIP  replaces  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  benefits  for 
families  with  children.  All  benefits  are  provided  in  the 
form  of  cash.   Increased  work  incentives  are  reflected  in 
benefit  levels  which  rise  with  attachment  to  the  work  force. 
Extensive  employment  and  training  activities  are  available 
to  clients,  as  well  as  a  veuriety  of  other  supportive 
services  (e.g.,  child  care  and  transitional  benefits). 
Participation  is  voluntary. 

I^leaantation/Projact  Area:  The  project  was  implemented  in 
July  1988  and  will  end  June  1993.   The  project  operates  in 
15  Community  Services  Offices. 
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ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  INFORMATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  107  of 
last  year's  hearing  record,  showing  accounts  receivable  informa- 
tion, to  include  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  updated  table  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  list  of  all  legislation  enacted  in  fiscal  year 
1992  affecting  FNS  programs.  Include  a  description  of  the  legisla- 
tion, how  it  will  affect  the  program,  and  any  costs  associated  with 
its  implementation. 

Mr.  Braley.  a  summary  of  the  legislation  for  each  program  will 
be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Child  Nutrition  Programs 

Four  separate  pieces  of  legislation  which  affected  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs 
were  enacted  during  Fiscal  Year  1992.  The  first  of  these  was  Public  Law  102-342 
which  increased  the  amount  of  funding  required  to  be  spend  on  the  homeless  dem- 
onstration projects  to  $650,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  and  $800,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1994, 
made  public  entities  eligible  for  the  demonstration  and  required  notification  of 
States  of  the  availability  of  the  projects.  These  provisions  have  the  overall  effect  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  demonstration.  Such  an  increase  will  have  a  significant 
impact  in  the  areas  of  staffing  and  travel  funds. 

A  second  provision  found  in  Public  Law  102-342  changed  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  Title  XX  centers  participating  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program 
(CACFP)  to  allow  such  centers  to  participate  when  25  percent  of  their  licensed  ca- 
pacities are  made  up  of  children  receiving  Title  XX  benefits.  This  provision  will  in 
some  cases  facilitate  the  participation  of  these  centers  in  the  CACFP  both  with  re- 
spect to  their  ability  to  get  onto  the  program  as  well  as  the  month-to-month  deter- 
mination of  their  eligibility  status.  Its  enactment  had  a  cost  of  less  than  $1  million 
associated  with  it. 

Public  Law  102-375  expanded  the  group  of  individuals  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  adult  day  component  of  the  CACFP  by  adding  those  persons  who  are  enrolled  in 
a  participating  adult  day  care  center  and  living  in  a  group  arrangement  in  the  com- 
munity. This  provision  simply  codified  program  policy  previously  implemented  and, 
therefore,  had  no  costs  associated  with  its  implementation. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  Congress  enacted  into  law  Public  Law  102-337,  which 
amended  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  correct  a  technical  flaw  in  Public  Law 
101-147  pertaining  to  the  National  Food  Service  Management  Institute.  This  techni- 
cal amendment  clarified  the  Department's  authority  to  maintain  the  Institute 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  or  a  grant  agreement.  There  were  no  costs  associ- 
ated with  its  implementation. 
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Finally,  Public  Law  102-512  revised  the  funding  formula*" 
for  State  Administrative  Expense  funds  to  permit  the  Agency 
to  use  $1  million  of  Homeless  Demonstration  Project  funds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.   The  enactment  of  this 
provision  has  the  potential  for  a  very  significant  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  demonstration.   Combined  with  the  increase 
in  funding  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  102-342 
discussed  above,  this  provision  will  have  serious 
implications  for  staffing  and  technical  assistance/monitoring 
costs. 

Food  Stamp  Program 

The  following  items  of  legislation  that  affect  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  were  approved  in  Fiscal  Year  1992: 

P.L.  102-237,  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  Amendments  of  1991  (approved  December  13,  1991)  had 
no  overall  cost.   The  provisions  of  the  legislation: 

o    Expanded  eligibility  to  receive  food  stamps  and  to  use 
them  to  purchase  meals  provided  by  group  living 
arrangements  to  all  individuals  who  meet  the  Food  Stamp 
Act's  definition  of  "disabled". 

o    Limited  categorical  eligibility  for  General  Assistance 
(GA)  recipients  to  those  receiving  benefits  from 
programs  that  have  income  limits  at  least  as  stringent 
as  the  food  stamp  gross  income  test. 

o    Denied  categorical  eligibility  to  recipients  of  GA 

programs  that  provide  one-time  emergency  payments  that 
cannot  be  provided  for  more  than  one  continuous  month. 
This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  GA  programs  that 
require  monthly  certification,  but  provide  on-going 
nonemergency  payments  for  more  than  a  single  month  in  at 
least  some  instances. 

o    Expanded  the  income  exclusion  for  educational  income  by 
excluding  income  either  used  for  or  made  available 
(i.e.,  earmarked)  by  the  school,  institution,  progreun, 
or  other  grantor  for:   tuition,  mandatory  fees 
(including  the  rental  or  purchase  of  equipment, 
material,  and  supplies  related  to  pursuing  the  course  of 
study  involved) ,  books,  supplies,  transportation,  and 
miscellaneous  personnel  expenses  (other  than  living 
expenses) . 

o    Provided  a  food  stamp  income  exclusion  for  amounts 

necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  plan  for  achieving 
self-support  (PASS)  under  Title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.   (The  Farm  Bill  approved  in  Fiscal  Year 
1991  provided  a  resource  exclusion  for  such  funds.) 
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-     The  income  exclusion  for  PASS  accounts  was 

effective  upon  enactment  unless  (1)  a  State  agency 
had  information  that  a  household  member  had  a  PASS 
account  (in  which  case,  the  effective  date  for  such 
a  household  was  October  1,  1990)  or  (2)  there  was  a 
fair  hearing  on  the  subject  of  a  denied  income 
exclusion  for  a  PASS  account  (in  which  case,  the 
effective  date  was  the  date  of  the  fair  hearing 
request) .   State  agencies  were  not  required  to  do 
file  searches  unless  the  question  of  an  income 
exclusion  for  PASS  accounts  had  been  raised  with 
the  State  agency  prior  to  enactment. 

Expanded  the  definition  of  an  inaccessible  resource: 
one  whose  sale  or  other  disposition  is  unlikely  to 
produce  any  significant  amount  of  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  household. 

Prohibited  the  Department  from  requiring  State  agencies 
to  require  verification  of  the  value  of  inaccessible 
resources  unless  the  State  agency  determines  that  the 
information  provided  by  the  household  is  questionable. 

Excluded  all  of  the  resources  of  recipients  of  AFDC; 
SSI;  and  the  SSI  substitutes. 

Included  as  income  the  portion  of  a  transitional  housing 
vendor  payment  that  equals  50%  of  AFDC's  maximum  shelter 
allowance  only  if  the  shelter  allowance  to  be  paid  is 
calculated  separately  from  amounts  for  other  household 
needs. 

Required  the  publication  of  outcome-based  performance 
standards  for  the  Employment  and  Training  (E&T)  Program 
(including  improvements  in  education  levels)  by  12 
months  after  the  publication  of  final  outcome-based 
performance  standards  for  the  Job  Opportunities  and 
Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  training  programs. 

Deleted  the  specific  requirements  now  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  on  the  content  of  outcome-based  E&T  performance 
standards,  referring  only  to  service  to  individuals  with 
greater  barriers  to  employment  and  volunteers. 

Required  the  new  standards  and  the  interim  standards  to 
meet  the  current  effort  required  by  the  regulations  for 
E&T  components;  i.e.,  12  hours  a  month  for  two  months. 

Prohibited  the  Department  from  requiring  E&T 
participation  of  more  than  10  percent  of  nonexempt  work 
registrants  in  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  and  15  percent 
in  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995. 
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o    Postponed  implementation  of  required  staggered  issuance 
and  exemptions  from  monthly  reporting  for  households  on 
Indian  reservations  until  April  1,  1993.   Required  final 
regulations  by  December  1,  1992. 

o    Required  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  report 
to  Congress  by  180  days  after  enactment  on  its  findings 
about  the  difficulties  experienced  by  residents  on 
Indian  reservations  in  obtaining  food  stamp  benefits, 
using  food  stamps,  and  purchasing  food  economically  with 
food  stamps. 

o    Required  that  the  GAO  study  include  actions  at  the 

Federal,  State  or  local  level  that  could  remedy  problems 
on  Indian  reservations. 

o     Required  GAO  to  consult  with  tribes,  State  agencies,  and 
other  appropriate  parties. 

o    Corrected  one  place  in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  where  the  term 
"allotments"  was  not  replaced  with  "benefits"  to  cover 
areas  where  food  stamp  benefits  are  provided 
electronically  rather  than  in  coupon  form. 

o    Prohibited  prorating  during  certification  periods  except 
during  the  initial  month. 

o    Gave  households  who  have  claims  made  against  them 
because  of  inadvertent  household  errors  10  days  to 
select  alternate  means  of  paying  the  claims  before 
allotment  reduction  is  used.   (Effective  upon  enactment) 

o    Required  the  Department  to  commence  operating  the 

vehicle  exclusion  limit  demonstration  project  by  January 
1,  1993.  Solicitation  of  requests  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration  projects  were  required  by  May  1,  1992. 

o  Made  a  technical  aunendment  to  the  Homeless  Eligibility 
Clarification  Act  of  1986  so  that  restaurants  could  be 
authorized  as  retail  food  stores  to  accept  food  stamps 
from  homeless  people.   (Retroactive  to  October  1,  1990) 

o    The  effective  date  for  provisions  not  otherwise 
specified  was  February  1,  1992. 

P.L.  102-265,  Technical  Correction  to  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  Relating  to  Income  Exclusions  (approved  March  26,1992), 
which  corrected  a  technical  error  in  P.L.  102-237  so  that 
blind  SSI  recipients  can  have  their  PASS  accounts  excluded  as 
income,  just  as  other  SSI  recipients  do.   This  legislation 
had  no  cost  associated  with  its  implementation. 
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P.L.  102-325,  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992 
(approved  July  23,  1992),  which  provided  a  blanket  exclusion 
for  food  stamp  purposes  for  assistance  received  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  or  under  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
student  assistance  programs  and  for  loans  provided  under  the 
Tribal  Development  Student  Assistance  Revolving  Loan  Program. 
The  food  stamp  cost  of  this  legislation  was  $25  million. 

P.L.  102-351  (approved  August  26,  1992) ,  which  prevented 
a  reduction  in  the  adjusted  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  in 
Fiscal  Year  1993.   The  estimated  cost  associated  with  the 
implementation  of  this  legislation  is  $386  million. 

Food  Distribution  Programs 

Public  Law  102-237,  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  Amendments  of  1991,  was  enacted  December  13, 

1991.  Section  921  of  the  Act  amended  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981  to  extend  the  Elderly  Commodity  Processing 
Demonstrations  through  Fiscal  Year  1994.   Section  922  of  the 
Act  amended  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  to  establish  a 
three-tiered  priority  system  for  the  distribution  of  section 
110  commodities  to  soup  kitchens  and  food  banks.   The  Act 
also  gave  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  settle  and  adjust 
claims  arising  under  the  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  and  section  110  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act.   No  costs 
are  associated  with  implementation  of  this  Act. 

Public  Law  102-375,  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1992,  was  enacted  September  30,  1992.   Section  310  of  the 
law  reauthorized  the  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 
through  Fiscal  Year  1995.   In  addition,  the  law  retroactively 
increased  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  per-meal  reimbursement  rate 
from  $.5676  to  $.61  and  established  a  level  of  assistance  for 
succeeding  fiscal  years  equal  to  the  greater  of  $.61  per 
meal,  adjusted  annually  for  inflation,  or  the  current 
appropriation  divided  by  the  number  of  meals  served  in  the 
preceding  year.   The  law  also  requires  that  final 
reimbursement  claims  be  adjusted  to  use  the  full  program 
appropriation  each  year.   The  rate  increase  for  Fiscal  Year 
1992  cost  $10,386,382.   Based  on  our  estimate  of  the  number 
of  meals  to  be  served  this  year,  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  cost 
should  be  $2,595,147. 

Public  Law  102-342,  the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 

1992,  was  enacted  August  14,  1992.   Section  301  of  the  law 
amended  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  the 
demonstration  projects  for  Cash  in  Lieu  of  Commodities 
(CASH) /Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  (CLOC)  through  Fiscal  Year 
1994.   Section  410  amended  the  Commodity  Distribution  Reform 
Act  and  WIC  Amendments  of  1987  to  reauthorize  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Commodity  Distribution  through  Fiscal 
Year  1996.   For  Fiscal  Year  1993,  costs  to  convene  the 
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legislatively-mandated  semiannual  meetings  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Commodity  Distribution  and  prepare  the 
Council's  annual  report  to  Congress  will  be  approximately 
$70,000. 

WIC  Program 

Authorization 


Public  Law  102-342,  the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 
1992,  was  enacted  on  August  14,  1992.   This  legislation 
establishes  a  WIC  Breastfeeding  Promotion  Program  "...to 
promote  breastfeeding  as  the  best  method  of  infant  nutrition, 
foster  wider  public  acceptance  of  breastfeeding  in  the  United 
States,  and  assist  in  the  distribution  of  breastfeeding 
equipment  to  breastfeeding  women."   It  also  authorizes  the 
Department  to  accept  donations  or  support  from  outside 
sources  to  support  the  effort  since  no  funds  were 
specifically  appropriated  for  this  program.   Implementation 
costs  are  expected  to  be  approximately  $3  to  5  million,  the 
bulk  of  which  will  be  supported  by  funds  solicited  from  the 
private  sector.   FNS  will  also  incur  travel,  research  and 
staff  costs  which,  without  additional  resources,  will  have  to 
be  sustained  through  a  redirection  of  priorities  within  FNS. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  adds  homelessness  and 
migrancy  as  nutritional  risk  criteria  for  WIC  Program 
eligibility.   No  significant  implementation  costs  are 
associated  with  this  provision. 

WIC  Farmers'  Market  Nutrition  Program 

Public  Law  102-314,  the  WIC  Farmers'  Market  Nutrition 
Act  of  1992,  was  enacted  on  July  2,  1992.   This  law 
authorized  the  creation  of  the  WIC  Farmers'  Market  Nutrition 
Program  (FMNP)  to  accomplish  two  goals:   (1)  to  provide 
fresh,  nutritious,  unprepared  foods  (such  as  fruits  and 
vegetables)  from  farmers'  markets  to  women,  infants  and 
children  who  are  nutritionally  at  risk;  and  (2)  to  expand  the 
awareness  and  use  of  farmers'  markets  by  consumers.   Previous 
to  this  legislation,  the  Department  was  authorized  to 
establish  farmers'  market  demonstration  projects.   These 
projects  were  authorized  in  certain  areas  of  10  States: 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Washington.   These 
areas  continue  to  be  authorized  under  the  newly  created  FMNP. 
The  $3  million  appropriated  for  the  FMNP  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 
along  with  unspent  funds  from  the  previous  fiscal  year  will 
sustain  the  current  10  States.   FNS  will  incur  administrative 
costs  such  as  program  implementation,  training,  and 
monitoring  costs  which,  without  additional  resources,  will 
have  to  be  sustained  through  a  redirection  of  priorities 
within  FNS. 
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In  addition.  Public  Law  102-512,  the  WIC  Infant  Formula 
Procurement  Act  of  1992,  was  enacted  on  October  24,  1992. 
This  law  includes  several  provisions.   First,  it  requires  the 
Department  to  establish  procedures  for  the  solicitation  and 
selection  of  infant  formula  bids  on  behalf  of  State  agencies. 
If  requested  by  State  agencies,  it  requires  the  Department  to 
solicit  infant  formula  rebate  contracts  on  their  behalf. 
Second,  it  imposes  civil  money  penalties  of  up  to  $100 
million  per  year  or  disqualification  of  infant  formula 
manufacturers  that  price-fix  or  engage  in  related  anti- 
competitive activities.   Third,  it  requires  State  agencies  to 
include  in  their  Fiscal  Year  1994  State  Plans  a  description 
of  the  methods  that  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  purchase  of 
low-iron  infant  formula  for  infants  on  the  program  for  whom 
such  formula  has  not  been  prescribed  by  a  physician  or  other 
appropriate  health  professional.   We  estimate  that  FNS  will 
need  5.5  additional  staff  years  at  its  headquarters  and 
regional  offices  to  negotiate  with  WIC  State  agencies, 
develop  the  bid  request,  and  select  the  winning  bid. 
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BENEFITS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  over  99  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation  for  FNS  is  for  benefit  payments  or  grants  to 
states  for  administrative  costs.  Tell  us  what  percent  of  the  total 
and  what  the  dollar  value  is  for  each,  benefits  and  state  adminis- 
trative costs. 

Mr.  Braley.  The  costs  associated  with  benefits  and  state  admin- 
istrative costs  are  $36.0  billion  and  $2.5  billion,  respectively.  Bene- 
fits represent  approximately  93  percent  of  the  total  appropriation 
and  administrative  costs  are  approximately  6  percent. 

STAFF  LEVELS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  FNS  has  almost  2,000  staff  years  associated  with  it. 
This  is  less  than  two  percent  of  the  entire  workforce  for  USDA. 
Tell  us,  Mr.  Braley,  is  this  enough  considering  your  agency  admin- 
isters over  $38  billion  in  various  programs?  Do  you  have  enough 
personnel  to  effectively  manage  these  programs? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  is  allocated 
1,979  staff  years  for  fiscal  year  1993.  This  represents  a  reduction 
in  Agency  size  of  roughly  one-third  since  1980.  It  is  true  the  agency 
employs  less  than  two  percent  of  the  USDA  workforce.  State  and 
local  level  employees  are  generally  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
our  various  programs.  Nevertheless,  growth  in  the  size  and  number 
of  our  programs  over  the  past  decade,  as  well  as  the  increase  in 
legislative  activity  in  these  programs,  has  made  it  more  difficult  to 
maintain  adequate  program  guidance  and  oversight.  Within  the 
current  budget  climate,  however,  the  Agency  is  prepared  to  effec- 
tively undertake  the  most  critical  aspects  of  our  mission  within  the 
resource  levels  we  have  requested. 

FINANCIAL  management  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Durbin.  When  will  your  new  financial  management  system 
be  complete? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  new  financial  management  system  was  de- 
signed to  be  developed  and  implemented  in  two  phases.  Phase  1 
was  completed  in  September  1992  with  the  installation  of  a  new 
core  accounting  system  incorporating  the  standard  general  ledger 
and  all  Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement  Program,  Treas- 
ury and  OMB  requirements. 

The  second  phase,  begun  in  September  1992,  ties  the  remaining 
major  financial  functions  into  the  core  accounting  system  so  that 
all  major  financial  functions  are  integrated  in  one  set  of  related  da- 
tabases, as  directed  by  instruction  pursuant  to  the  CFO  Act.  Inte- 
gration allows  for  the  control  by  management  of  financial  transac- 
tions across  the  range  of  financial  functions  (e.g.  comparing  budget 
projections  to  obligations  to  outlays  by  transaction  code). 

The  second  phase  has  four  component  parts:  grants  management 
which  covers  payments  to  grantees  through  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve;  budget  formulation  which  ties  account  balances  elec- 
tronically to  the  formulation  process;  administrative  funds  manage- , 
ment  which  allows  us  to  both  project  and  account  for  such  funds, 
and;  performance  measurement  which  can  track  the  cost  of  doing 
business  along  with  performance  measures. 
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All  work  to  date  has  been  completed  within  budget.  To  date  only 
the  grants  management  part  of  Phase  2  has  been  funded.  Pending 
availability  of  funds,  the  budget,  administrative  funds  and  perform- 
ance measurement  work  can  proceed  in  fiscal  year  1994  with  full 
operation  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

CFO  ACT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  did  you  spend  in  fiscal  years  1991  and 
1992  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  CFO  Act  and  what  are 
your  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1993? 

Mr.  Braley.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  established  a 
CFO-type  organization  in  1977  led  by  a  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Financial  Management.  Prior  to  passage  of  the  CFO  Act,  FNS  had 
already  started  work  on  many  of  the  components  of  the  CFO  Act 
including  installation  of  an  integrated  Agency  Financial  Manage- 
ment System  (AFMS)  to  ensure  accurate  accounting  and  budget 
data,  pursuit  of  Electronic  Benefits  Transfer  (EBT)  to  improve  cash 
management  and  getting  into  the  Federal  Tax  Refund  Offset  Pro- 
gram (FTROP)  to  improve  debt  management.  The  AFMS  is  an  off- 
the-shelf  software  package  for  a  core  accounting  system  which  was 
installed  October  1,  1992.  Costs  for  AFMS  have  been  primarily  for 
modification,  installation,  and  training.  Costs  for  EBT  were  for  the 
development  of  a  settlement  service  and  reconciliation  which  will 
allow  FNS  to  support  large  scale  EBT  operations  by  paying  retail- 
ers accounts  daily  electronically  within  the  same  time  frames  that 
commercial  debit  card  transactions  now  occur  across  the  country. 

STUDIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  state  that  over  $19  million  will  be  spent  on  ten 
congressionally  mandated  studies  and  one  non-mandated  study. 
Briefly  describe  each  of  these  and  the  cost  associated  with  them. 

Mr.  Braley.  I  will  include  for  the  record  a  brief  description  and 
the  costs  associated  with  each  of  the  10  mandated  studies.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  congressionally  mandated  studies,  we  also  have  nu- 
merous nonmandated  studies.  These  include  EBT,  control  of  food 
stamp  trafficking,  reducing  barriers  to  good  nutrition  among  food 
stamp  program  participants,  use  of  nutrient  standards  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program,  assessment  of  nutritional  content  of 
meals  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program,  and  the  Infant 
Feeding  Study. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Food  Stamp  Competitive  Nutrition  Education  Grants  and  Outcome  Evaluation 

Recognizing  that  low-income  families  need  access  to  nutrition  education  as  well  as 
food  assistance,  Congress  appropriated  up  to  $500,000  in  FY  1993  to  provide  competi- 
tive grants  to  one  or  more  State  cooperative  extension  services  who  shall  administer 
the  grants  in  coordination  with  other  State  or  local  agencies  serving  low-income 
people.  The  grants  will  include  a  requirement  for  evaluations  of  the  outcome  of  nu- 
trition education  interventions. 

Cost:  $500,000 

Food  Stamp  Resource  Tests  for  Licensed  Vehicles 

This  study  will  evaluate  the  impact  of  exempting  one  vehicle  per  household  from 
the  fair  market  value  test  for  countable  assets. 
Cost:  Unknown  at  this  time 
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Food  Stamp  Outreach  Grants  and  Evaluation 

Congressional  action  on  the  1993  appropriation  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  in- 
cluded $1,000,000  to  fund  grants  for  outreach  to  hard-to-reach  eligible  populations. 
The  evaluation  will  focus  on  success  in  reducing  barriers  to  participation,  increases 
in  program  participation,  administrative  effectiveness,  program  efficiency,  and  the 
adequacy  of  administrative  resources. 

Cost:  $1,000,000. 

WIC  PARTICIPANT  AND  PROGRAM  CHARACTERISTICS  STUDY 

This  biennial  study,  planned  to  describe  WIC  participants  in  April  1993,  will  use 
information  reported  to  FNS  to  provide  Congress  data  on  local  WIC  agencies  and 
WIC  participants,  including  income  and  nutritional  risk  characteristics,  participa- 
tion by  migrant  farmworker  households,  and  other  attributes  of  participants. 

Cost:  Unknown  at  this  time 

School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Cost  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  cost  to  produce  reimbursable  meals 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  and  the  School  Breakfast  Program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  study  will  examine  the  indirect  costs  charged  to  School  Food  Authorities  to 
produce  school  meals,  and  local  administrative  costs  and  sources  of  non-Federal  rev- 
enue that  support  meal  production. 

Cost:  $1,542,316 

NSLP  School  Dropout  Study 

This  study  will  examine  why  schools  chose  not  to  participate  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  The  study  includes  both  schools  which  have  recently 
dropped  out  of  the  program  and  those  which  are  longtime  nonparticipants.  The  final 
report  will  include  a  description  of  the  scope  of  the  dropout/ non participant  problem; 
the  reasons  for  and  the  decision-making  process  for  dropout  and  nonparticipation; 
and  the  characteristics  of  dropout/nonparticipant  schools. 

Cost:  To  be  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

State  Administrative  Cost  Study 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  changes  in  the  responsibil- 
ities of  State  level  staff  administering  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  and 
School  Breakfast  Program  and  the  costs  associated  with  these  changes.  A  survey 
will  be  conducted  with  all  State  Child  Nutrition  Directors  to  examine  a  number  of 
issues  related  to  the  administration  of  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs,  in- 
cluding the  organization  of  the  State  agencies,  their  functional  responsibilities, 
budget  process  and  fiscal  behavior  of  State  agencies,  and  the  perceptions  of  State 
agency  officials  about  the  appropriateness  of  State  Administrative  Expense  (SAE) 
funding.  FNS  program  data  will  be  used  to  document  changes  in  the  amount  of  SAE 
funding  over  the  past  several  years. 

Cost:  To  be  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

Paperwork  Reduction  Pilot  Projects  Evaluation 

Public  Law  101-147  amended  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  three  pilot  programs  seeking  to  simplify  and  reduce  paperwork 
burden  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  by  improving  application  an  meal 
counting  processes.  Ten  pilot  sites  are  currently  involved  in  this  demonstration.  The 
evaluation  design  calls  for  a  pretest-posttest  case  study  approach.  Baseline  data  was 
collected  during  School  Year  1991.  Alternative  application  and  meal  counting  proce- 
dures began  in  School  Year  1992.  This  evaluation  requires  data  collection  and  analy- 
sis in  all  10  sites  through  1994. 

Cost:  $853,996. 

Study  of  School  Lunch  Eugible  Non-Participants 

This  study  examines  why  some  eligible  students  don't  apply  for,  or  eat,  free  and 
reduced-price  meals.  Results  of  this  study  should  allow  the  Secretary  to  assess  what ' 
more  should  be  done  to  reach  all  eligible  students.  By  means  of  case  study  methodol- 
ogy, this  study  will  examine  the  reasons  why  those  income-eligible  to  participate  in 
the  school  lunch  program  fail  to  do  so.  Potential  barriers  (real  and  perceived)  will  be 
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examined  by  directly  interviewing  nonparticipant  households.  The  study  will  also 
recommend  way  to  reduce  barriers  and  increase  daily  participation. 
Cost:  $566,373 

Universal  Free  Lunch  Study 

The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  in  July  of  1992  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  conduct  a  study  of  various  options  for  implementing  and  funding  universal 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs,  i.e.,  all  lunches  and  breakfasts  reimbursed  at 
one  rate  (with  no  regard  to  income  status)  and  served  at  no  charge  to  students.  FNS 
will  merge  data  from  a  variety  of  research  projects  such  as  the  Evaluation  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Pilot  Projects,  the  School  Nutrition  Dietary  Assessment 
Study,  the  child  Nutrition  Program  Operations  Study,  and  the  Farm  Bill  studies  to 
answer  the  questions  posed  by  the  Senate. 

Cost:  Federal  staff  costs  only. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Are  any  of  these  studies  duplicating  research  al- 
ready done  by  Federal  or  non-Federal  entities? 

Mr.  Braley.  Virtually  all  of  the  studies  that  FNS  is  conducting 
are  topics  that  are  unique  and  do  not  duplicate  research  completed 
by  other  researchers.  However,  there  are  two  issues  where  Con- 
gress has  required  research  from  both  FNS  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO).  We  have  been  in  contact  with  GAO  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  overlap  where  possible. 

The  first  assignment  that  GAO  has  begun  is  an  examination  of 
the  costs  to  produce  a  school  lunch  and  a  comparison  with  Federal 
reimbursement  rates.  GAO  is  reexamining  data  collected  in  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service's  Child  Nutrition  Program  Operations 
Study.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  is  currently  conducting  the 
School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Study  required  by  P.L.  101-624.  We 
are  collecting  data  from  a  representative  sample  of  school  districts 
to  produce  a  national  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  reimbursa- 
ble meals  in  the  NSLP  and  SBP,  including  indirect  and  local  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

The  second  assignment  undertaken  by  GAO  is  to  identify  and 
rank  factors  which  have  led  schools  to  drop  out  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  Based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Farm 
Bill,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  is  about  to  embark  on  a  simi- 
lar study  that  would  examines  schools  that  have  dropped  out  or 
have  never  participated  in  the  NSLP.  Many  of  the  same  issues  are 
expected  to  be  examines. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  have  a  number  of  reports  coming  out  over  the 
next  few  months.  Please  send  this  Committee  a  copy  of  all  reports 
issued  by  your  agency. 

Mr.  Braley.  It  is  normal  procedure  to  provide  a  copy  of  all  re- 
ports to  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. We  will  be  glad  to  continue  this  policy.  A  list  of  reports 
that  are  expected  to  be  released  in  the  next  six  months  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Sjjecial  Nutrition  Dietary  Assessment  Study. 

Adult  Day  Care  Study. 

Study  of  Food  Service  Management  Companies  in  School. 

Nutrition  Programs. 

Menu  Modification  Demonstration  Grants:  Evaluation  Results. 

CACFP  For-Profit  Center  Demonstration  Final  Report. 

Low-Income  Family  Day  Care  Home  Demonstration. 

Child  Nutrition  Homeless  Shelter  Demonstration  Year  2.  Final  Report. 

Paperwork  Reduction  Pilot  Projects  Interim  Report. 
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The  Impacts  of  the  State-Initiated  EBT  Demonstration  on  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

Administrative  Costs  and  Retailer  Impacts  in  the  San  Diego  Cashout  Demonstra- 
tion. 

Characteristics  of  New  Applicants  for  Food  Stamps. 

A  Profile  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Assets. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Skeen,  do  you  have  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Skeen.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
We  have  quite  a  responsibility  in  dealing  with  the  appropriations 
for  your  services.  The  Subcommittee  is  going  to  do  its  best  to  con- 
tinue to  give  you  the  resources  to  make  sure  that  these  programs 
have  their  integrity  maintained  and  enhanced.  I  thank  you  for 
your  testimony  this  morning. 
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Ronald  J.  Vogel 
Biography 


Mr.  Ronald  J.  Vogel  is  the  Associate  Deputy  Administrator  for  Special  Nutrition 
Programs,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS),  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  is  specifically  responsible  for  programs  managed  within  FNS'  Child  Nutrition 
Division,  which  includes  the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  the  School  Breakfast 
Program,  Special  Milk  Program,  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  and  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program.   He  is  also  responsible  for  programs  managed 
within  FNS'  Food  Distribution  Division.   Previously,  Mr.  Vogel  was  Director  of 
the  Supplemental  Food  Programs  Division.   Programs  under  his  director  included 
WIC  and  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program  (CSFP).    Mr.  Vogel  was  also 
Director  of  the  Program  Information  Division  for  Financial  Management,  a  Food 
Program  Specialist  within  the  Office  of  Regional  Operations,  and  a  Program 
Specialist  for  the  Office  of  Analysis  and  Evaluation.   Mr.  Vogel  was  employed 
as  an  evaluation  specialist  in  the  private  sector  for  six  years  before  joining 
the  Federal  Government  in  1981.    He  obtained  his  undergraduate  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  his  postgraduate  degree  from  Duke  University. 

In  1991,  Ron  received  the  Department's  Superior  Service  Award  in  the  category 
of  food  assistance  "for  outstanding  contributions  in  promoting  better  health  and 
nutrition  for  the  needy  women  and  young  children." 
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Biography  of  Michael  E.  Fishman 


Michael  E.  Fishman  became  the  Acting  Director  of  Office  of 
Anlaysis  and  Evaluation  in  November  1992.   Mr.  Fishman  joined  the 
Office  of  Analysis  and  Evaluation  on  September  20,  1992  as 
Associate  Director. 

Prior  to  coming  to  FNS,  Mr.  Fishman  served  as  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Income  Security  Policy  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning  Evaluation  at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  Washington,  DC.   In  this  capacity,  he  was 
involved  with  many  social  service  programs  including:   Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) ;  Job  Opportunities  and 
Basic  Skills  Program  (JOBS) ;  Child  Support  Enforcement  Program; 
Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  (OASDI) ; 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) ;  Low  Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  (LIHEAP) ;  Community  Services  Block  Grant  (CSBG) ;  and 
Refugee  Assistance. 

In  his  20-year  career  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Mr.  Fishman  has  served  in  the  Office  of  Human 
Development  Services  and  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation  at  the  national  and  regional  office 
level.   He  received  his  Master's  Degree  in  Psychology  from 
Antioch  College  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  is  pursuing  his 
Doctoral  Degree  in  Public  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Public  Affairs  Center,  Washington,  DC. 
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For  Release  only  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Statement  by  George  Braley,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary, 

for  Food  and  Consumer  Services 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Rural  Development, 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  Related  Agencies 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
subcommittee  to  discuss  the  current  operations  of  food  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) . 
David  Rust,  Acting  Administrator  for  the  Human  Nutrition 
Information  Service,  and  Andrew  Hornsby,  Acting  Administrator  for 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  are  here  with  me  today. 

The  total  appropriations  enacted  for  the  current  Fiscal  Year 
exceed  $38  billion,  including  the  reserve  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Prograun.   The  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  operates  with 
$10.8  million  amd  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  operates  with 
over  $38.5  billion. 

HUMAN  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

The  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  (HNIS)  conducts  applied 
research  in  suppoirt  of  the  USDA's  mission  to  promote  the  health 
and  well-being  of  Americans  through  improved  nutrition.   HNIS 
contributes  to  this  mission  through  national  food  consumption 
surveys,  food  composition  research,  and  nutritional  education 
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programs.   HNIS'  accomplishes  these  tasks  by  conducting  the 
national  food  intake  and  food  consvunption  surveys,   gathering 
data  on  the  nutrition  composition  of  food  which  it  maintains  for 
all  to  use  in  the  National  Nutrient  Data  Bank,  and  by  providing 
information  about  a  wide  range  of  nutrition  issues.   The  work  of 
HNIS  assumes  new  importance  in  light  of  the  general  public's 
increasing  concern  about  nutrition,  pesticide  residues,  and  the 
safety  of  food  additives.   The  Agency  provides  leadership  for 
USDA  in  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research 
Program  and  in  the  development  and  promotion  of  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans.   The  food  guide  pyramid,  which  visually 
portrays  the  dietary  guidelines  is  the  best  known  product  of 
HNIS'  nutrition  education  efforts. 

Current  appropriations  support  the  Continuing  Survey  of  Food 
Intakes  by  Individuals,  a  major  national  survey  designed  to  track 
changes  in  food  consumption  patterns  of  individuals,  redesign  and 
maintenance  of  the  National  Nutrient  Data  Bank,  the  updating  of 
the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans,  and  a  wide  range  of 
activities  authorized  by  Public  Law  101-445,  the  National 
Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act  of  1990. 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  provides  food  assistance  to  low- 
income  people,  helping  them  to  achieve  adequate  and  nutritious 
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diets.   We  estimate  that  one  out  of  every  six  Americans  is  served 
through  the  fourteen  programs  managed  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service.   The  Food  Stamp  Program  is,  of  course,  our  largest 
program — one  which  is  available  to  all  low-income,  low-resource 
households.   In  addition,  Agency  programs  target  special  groups, 
such  as  pregnant  and  post-partum  women,  infants,  school  children. 
Native  Americans  and  the  elderly,  recognizing  that  these  groups 
are  at  high  nutritional  risk. 

Our  presentations  today  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  missions 
of  these  agencies,  their  organizational  structures,  and  a  review 
of  current  operations  in  the  Department's  food  assistance 
prograuns.   We  will  also  note  issues  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
interest  to  this  committee,  and  of  course  we  will  be  happy  to 
answer  your  questions  about  these  matters. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Rust  and  Mr.  Hornsby  to  make   their  presentations. 
Afterwards,  we  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the 
Committee  may  have.   Thank  you. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARIMENr  OF  ACa^CUUIURE 
Focxi  and  Nutriticn  Service 


Statement  of  Andrew  P.  Hcomsby  Jr. ,  Acting  Administrator 

Fcx3d  and  Nutrition  Service 

Before  the  Subccnmittee  on  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  Food  and  Drug 

Administration  and  Related  Agencies 

Itiank  ycu  Mr.  Chaixman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  suboonmittee 
to  discuss  the  operations  of  food  assistance  programs  administered  by  the 
Uhited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) .  I  wculd  like  to  introduce  key 
mesobers  of  the  steif  f  of  the  Food  and  Nutriticn  Service  appearing  with  me: 
Benny  O'Neil,  the  Acting  D^iuty  Administrator  for  the  Food  Stanp  Program, 
Ron  Vogel,  Acting  Deputy  Administrator  for  the  ^jeciaLL  Nutriticxi  Programs, 
Michael  Fishman,  Acting  Director  of  our  Office  of  AnetLysis  and  Evaluation  eind 
Kenneth  Bresnahem,  our  Budget  Director.  Mr.  Vogel  and  Mr.  Fishman  are 
appearing  before  the  ccninittee  for  the  first  time.  In  keeping  with  ccmnittee 
policy,  I  would  liJce  to  place  their  biographiccil  statements  into  the  record  at 
this  point. 

THE  MISSION  OF  TOE  POOD  AND  NUIRITICN  SHWICE 

Ihe  mission  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FTIS)  is  to  cLlleviate  hunger  and 
to  serfeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Naticjn  through  the 
cKJministration  of  nutrition  education  and  dcmestic  food  assistance  programs. 
"Die  Food  eind  Nutrition  Service  is  the  Federal  Government's  front-line  agency 
providing  food  assistance  to  the  most  neei^  and  vulnerable  of  our  citizens. 
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Established  in  1969  to  administer  the  donestic  food  assistance  and  nutriticn 
education  programs  of  the  VSDk,   FNS  worics  in  partnership  with  State  and  local 
governments  to  perform  its  mission. 

SIZE  AMD  C»»NIZATIC(^  OF  FNS 

Fiscal  Year  1993  ^propriations  for  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  total  $38.5 
billion,  in  ei^t  accounts  covering  fourteen  major  programs,  including  federal 
administrative  expenses.     FNS  is  allocated  1,979  staff  years  funded  frco  the 
Food  Program  Administration,  Food  Stamp  and  Qiild  Nutriticn  accounts. 

Ihe  Food  and  Nutrition  Service's  eight  appropriations  account  for  over  half  of 
the  budget  authority  of  the  USDA.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  toteLL  appropriatioTB 
are  used  to  fund  the  Food  Stanp  Program.  Over  99  percent  of  the  tota^ 
apprcpriations  eure  used  for  recipient  benefit  payments  or  grants  to  States  for 
their  administration  of  the  programs.  Less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
amounts  e^^propriated  pays  for  direct  federal  administrative  e^qienses, 
including  sadaries  and  benefits,  travel,  program  research  and  evEduation, 
information  technology  and  the  cost  of  printing,  distributing  and  redeeming 
food  stands.  Ihe  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  asploys  less  than  two  percent  of 
the  people  who  work  for  the  USCA. 

About  one-'third  of  FNS  employees  eure  stationed  at  the  headquarters  office  in 
Aleseandria,  Virginia.  "Diese  staff  are  engaged  primarily  in  program  policy  and 
regulatory  developnent,  piogxdm  research  and  evzQuation,  Food  Stanp  Program 
ccoplianoe  activity,  infonnation  resources  maneigenent,  financial  imTV¥jHiiiwit 
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2md  csertain  ether  oentraLLized  administrative  siQjpart  func±ions.  Ihe  other 
two-thirds  of  the  staff  are  located  at  seven  regional  offices  and  81  field 
offices  nationwide.  1)iese  personnel  work  closely  with  State  and  local 
cooperators  to  inplesnent  and  monitor  the  programs,  as  well  as  woridng  with 
retailers  vAk>  seek  authorization  to  redeem  food  starps. 

I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  current  agency  organization  chart 
and  geographic  staff  allocation. 

THE  BtnXSET  OVtKVlfcW 

As  I  mentiOTved  earlier,  for  Fisceil  Year  1993,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
appropriation  totciled  about  $38.5  billion,  inclining  reserves.  This  was  an 
increase  of  about  $5.4  billion  above  the  Fisccil  Year  1992  apptopt iated  level. 
The  most  significant  changes  occurred  in  the  mandatory  programs  and  are  driven 
by  changes  in  the  econany  ard  other  teohniczd  factors. 

THE  WIC  PROGRAM 

Vte  appreciate  the  consistent  support  that  this  Oomnittee  has  shown  for  the 
^jecial  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Wcroen,  Infants,  and  Qiildren  (WIC) .  For 
Fiscal  Yesur  1993,  the  appropriation  totals  $2.86  billion  conpared  to  $2.6 
billion  appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year  1992.  With  this  funding,  WIC's  average 
monthly  participation  will  increase  to  about  5.9  million,  an  increase  of  about 
500,000  from  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  average. 
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FTJIi  FUNDING  PCR  WIC 

As  you  know,  President  Clinton's  Booncmic  Stiaulus  package  includes  a  request 
for  $75  million  in  additional  Fiscal  Year  1993  ^ipropriations,  to  begin 
vraricing  inmediately  toward  fully  funding  this  piujiam  by  the  end  of  Fiscaa 
Year  1996.  The  additional  funds,  if  available  by  ^jril  1,  would  enable  States 
to  reach  as  many  as  300,000  additioned  participants  eacii  month,  and  wculd 
radse  the  average  program  participaticn  to  6  million  for  the  year.  Acocording 
to  the  CongressioncLL  Budget  Office  (CEO) ,   the  cost  of  fully  funding  the 
program  in  FiscaLL  Year  1994  would  be  $1  billion  over  current  services.  The 
Fisceil  Year  1994  Budget  proposes  further  program  expansicm  with  the  goeLl  of 
serving  all  eligible  perscais  by  Septeniber  1996.  CBO  has  estimated  that  at 
that  time  9.3  million  perscffis  will  be  eligible  and  that  7.5  million  will 
apply. 

Proposed  appropriations  language  for  Fisced  Year  1993  wculd  allcw  the 
Secretary  to  waive  regulaticxis  governing  the  funding  adlocation  fomula  to 
ensure  that  these  funds  can  be  used  most  effectively. 

WIC  TNFPNT  FCXWJIA  REBATES 

Infant  fomula  rebates  negotiated  by  States  and  manufacturers  are  a  critical 
(XMopcnsnt  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  WIC  Program.  WIC  Infant  fomula 
rebate  revenues  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  sure  projected  to  be  over  $800  million  and 
will  support  nearly  1.3  million  peurticipants,  about  one-fifth  of  projected  WIC 
participation.  Public  Law  102-512,  The  Infant  Fomula  Procurement  Act, 
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requires  the  USCA  to  conduct  bid  solicitations  for  infeutt  fomila  rebates  on 
behzLlf  of  a  group  of  States,  if  requested  to  do  so.  Throu^  expanded  multi- 
State  bidding  it  is  expected  that  even  greater  savings  would  accrue  to  the  WIC 
Program.  "Die  new  law  must  be  inplemented  by  ^aril  1993. 

BREASTFEEDING  FRMTTICN 

USDA  has  traditioneLlly  played  a  significant  role  in  promoting  and  supputting 
breastfeeding  among  WIC  participants.  Also,  in  recent  years  USDA  has  actively 
undertaken  a  number  of  new  initiatives  in  further  support  of  this  inportant 
heedth  practice,  including  sponsorship  of  a  Breastfeeding  Pronotion  Ccnsortium 
(BPC)  of  health  professicaial,  government  and  advocacy  organizations  mutually 
interested  in  breastfeeding.  At  the  Consortium's  reocninendatiai,  USDA  has 
developed  a  national  campaign  to  pranote  breastfeeding  among  the  geneieil 
public  and  others  vrtio  influence  a  wcrnan's  decision  on  how  to  feed  her  infant. 

DWUNIZATION  PRCTCTION 

For  the  last  tvro  years,  USDA  has  worked  very  closely  with  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Cartrol  axxi  Prevention  (CDC)  to  increase  imnunizaticn  rates  among 
preschool-age  WIC  participants.  Numerous  activities  are  occurring  at  eill 
levels  of  program  operation  to  pranote  timely  imaunization.  These  various 
strategies  seen  to  be  having  a  positive  effect. 
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NIC  VEMDCR  MANAGEMEKT 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the  Office  of  the  In^aector  Genercil  (OIG)  perfczised  a 
national  audit  of  WIC  State  agency  verdac  monitoring  systems.  The  major 
findings  of  the  audit  dealt  with  the  inadequacy  of  State  agesncy  Autcnated  Data 
Processing  systfns  to  detect  eind  aneLLyze  vendor  redenpticn  data  for  probable 
cibuse;  weak  State  agency  vendor  selection  practices;  limited  Federal  stciff 
rescuroes  to  oversee  State  agency  operations;  the  need  to  standardize  vendor 
sanctions  nationwide;  and  the  need  for  isfiroved  information  sharing  on  vendor 
cibuse  between  the  Food  Stanp  and  WIC  Programs. 

In  response  to  these  findings,  ms  proposed  new  mere  clearly  defined  emd 
stringent  regulations.  These  regulations  define  State  responsibility  in  the 
area  of  vendor  selectioi,  training,  monitoring,  investigative  reviews,  cind 
vendor  sanctiois.  Over  1,000  ccnments  were  received  oi  the  proposal.  Due  to 
signif  iccint  public  and  political  reaction  to  the  proposed  rulemaking,  a  new 
proposal  was  developed.  As  WIC  moves  toward  full  funding,  maintaining  high 
standards  for  program  integrity  will  henrmp  even  more  infXTrtzmt.  Therefore, 
we  intend  to  issue  the  new,  tou^ier  regulations  in  the  firing  of  1993. 

FOOD  STAMP  FROCa^AM 

The  Food  Staup  Program  operates  with  a  Fiscal  Year  1993  approfiriation  of  $28 
billion,  including  reserve  funding,  to  ensure  that  funds  are  available  to  meet 
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increases  in  pttxnam  needs  and  $1,051  billion  in  NUtriticn  Rssistimoe  for 
Puerto  Ricx).  Our  projections  suggest  that: 

o    The  rate  of  vmenployment  will  average  7.1  percent  in  1993  and  the 
seeisonally  evijusted  average  number  of  unaiployed  persons  in  Fiscal 
Year  1993  will  be  about  9.15  million; 

o    Average  monthly  pr-ogiam  participation  will  rise  to  27.3  million  in 
1993; 

o    the  average  monthly  benefit  for  1993  will  be  $68.24  per  person. 

The  program  is  expected  to  operate  within  current  funding  for  the  ranainder  of 
the  fisceUL  year. 

As  part  of  his  'Vision  of  Change  for  America" ,   President  Clinton  has  proposed 
an  increase  in  benefit  payments,  in  part  to  help  offset  the  cost  of  the 
profxjsed  energy  tax  to  food  stanp  households  and  to  iciise  benefits  for  these 
households. 

POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  IPBDR   REDUCTION 

Pood  staii|3s  issued  in  error  last  year  exceeded  $1.9  billion.  We  must  continue 
to  (xirsue  inproved  payment  accuracy  rates  as  a  hi^  priority  activity.  In 
Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993,  increased  participation  has  overburdened  State 
agencies  edrezKiy  suffering  under  diminishPri  fiscal  and  personnel  resouroes. 
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In  ea\  attpnfrt  to  assist  State  effcrts  to  ijiprove  payment  acxuracy,  FMS  hsis 
expanded  its  pnajiaiu  efforts  in  two  significant  ways.  First,  in  Fiscal  Year 
1993,  FNS  will  be  awarding  about   $300,000  in  grzurts  to  State  and  loczLL 
aigencies  to  inplement  and  test  effective  and  replicable  error  reduction 
procedures.  Projects  chosen  for  funding  will  danonstrate  innovative  as  well 
as  cost  effective  methods  which  can  be  inplemented  imnediately  with  minimal 
expense.  In  response  to  widely  published  announoements  of  the  gr^nt  program, 
we  have  received  a  significant  number  of  premising  proposctls  and  will  nake  the 
final  awards  in  ^iril  of  this  year.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  our  enphcisis 
en  payment  accuracy,  each  of  our  regional  offices  is  conducting  Etr-ur 
Reduction  Conferences  which  provide  a  f ocum  for  the  exchange  of  effective 
ideas  and  methods.  Finally,  throuc^  the  use  of  our  State  E^cchange  project, 
FNS  continues  to  si^^port  the  interchange  between  State  and  local  agencies  of 
proven  methods  to  reduce  certification  and  issuance  errors. 

SETTLEMEKT  OF  FOOD  STAMP  LIABUJITES 

FNS  recently  agreed  with  26  State  eigencies  to  settle  $300  million  in 
outstanding  food  stanp  error  rate  liabilities  for  Fiscal  Years  1986  -  1991. 
States  agreed  to  invest  almost  $45  million  in  payment  accuracy  isprovements 
over  the  next  five  years.  FNS'  offer  of  resolution  of  these  liabilities  vas 
made  so  that  Fedez^  euid  State  attention  could  renain  focused  on  muyiam 
rather  than  on  a  lengthy  court  appeals 


Most  of  the  States  affected  sidanitted  aooefytable  invesibnent  plans  by 
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Feiiruary  19,  1993.  The  plans  reflect  a  taroad  ^jectrum  of  oarrec±ive  action 
activities,  such  as  increased  client  contact  in  the  fcon  of  front-end 
verification,  quzLHty  assurance  reviews,  enhanced  autcnation,  expanded 
staff /client  tradning,  and  targeting  of  cases  with  hi^  error-  prt^sabilities. 
Tvo  States  chose  to  pay  settlement  claims  rather  theui  investing. 

The  settlement  of  these  older  claims  will  not  ccnfxromise  future  action  by  FNS 
to  agressively  pursue  collection  of  gueHity  control  sanctions. 

FXXO  STAMP  TAX  OFFSET  EXPANSION 

We  are  working  now  to  strengthen  the  agency's  debt  collection  methods.  One 
method  being  tested  collects  the  amount  of  overissued  food  stanp  benefits  from 
Federal  income  tax  refunds  of  individuals  who  received  such  excess  benefits 
because  of  fraud  or  providing  erroneous  information.  Ihese  individu2as  are  no 
longer  participating  in  the  program.  In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  first  year  of 
the  test,  we  collected  more  than  $3  million  in  offsets  in  the  two  States 
involved.  Voluntary  payments  provided  an  additional  $400,000.  Within  our 
current  funding  we  have  added  seven  States  for  1993,  and  collections,  both 
offsets  and  voluntfury  payments,  are  higher  than  expected.  We  plan  to  add 
another  12  States  in  1994,  which  would  bring  in  a  total  of  21  States.  VSiile 
the  amount  of  collections  to  the  Federal  goverrment  are  sufastantiea  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  the  effort,  starting  up  the  ptogtam  is  resouroe 
intensive.  We  plan  to  expand  the  ptugiam  to  the  mayman  extent  that  resouroes 
permit.  We  estimate  that  program-^ide  use  of  tax  offset  would  result  in  at 
least  $25  million  worth  of  collections  per  year.  There  is  currently  more 
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than  $600  ■illion  in  ddot  for  overissued  food  estate  benefits  dua  to  fraud  and 
exrcneous  infoTBation,  and  a  significant  portion  of  this  oould  be  collected 
through  Federal  incxBtt  tax  offset. 

FOCD  Smr  TSMVIOUNS 

FKS  invastigators  haom  focused  their  efforts  on  retailers  who  purciiase  food 
staBfjs  for  cash  at  a  disocunt.  Last  fiscal  year,  trafficking  oucumwI  in  763 
retailer  investigations,  a  44  percent  increase  over  Fiscal  Year  1991,  and  a 
255  pel  cent  incarease  over  Fiscal  Year  1988.  T.<»'i»»ri  additional  funding 
peraitted  us  to  increase  the  naber  of  investigators  on  board  at  Om  begiming 
of  this  year  fron  42  to  50.  Ihexefore,  a  further  increase  in  traffiddng 
investigations  is  expected.  An  initiative  begun  last  year  to  pronote  the 
civil  prosecution  of  trafficking  retailers  by  U.S.  Attcniiys  resulted  in 
settleaents  for  over  $250,000  in  fines.  We  have  already  wcioedBd  this  level 
so  far  this  year  and  expect  this  activity  to  result  in  aumr  $1  aiillion  in 
settlements  in  FY  1993.  FNS  is  also  talcing  actions  to  expend  the  activity  of 
States,  primarily  State  and  locid  law  enforoenent  units,  against  trafficking 
between  recipients  and  buyers  in  the  streets.  We  are  planning  a  liaited 
nmber  of  pilot  projects  for  FY  1994  to  identify  effective  detection, 
investigation  and  sanctioning  techniques  against  street  trafficking.  FKS 
carefully  coordinates  its  efforts  with  the  Office  of  the  Insfiectar  General  to 
ensure  that  trafficking  investigations  are  effectively  ccnkicted. 
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REIAILER  REMmCRIZKnON 

ms  begzui  a  major  initiative  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  to  oollect  current 
infongaticn  and  reauthorize  the  213,000  retailers  which  stippcact  the  Pood  Stanp 
Program.  Resouroes  had  not  been  avedlable  euid  data  on  these  stares  had  not 
been  v^xlated  sinoe  the  early  1980s,  resulting  in  a  deterioratian  of  our 
ability  to  monitor  store  oonplianoe.  Funding  in  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993 
has  enabled  the  Agency  to  remove  stares  which  had  closed  or  were  no  longer 
eligible,  oollect  information  en  new  store  owners  and  obtain  current  seOes 
infomatian,  which  is  the  key  to  monitoring  program  conplianoe.  By 
meuntaining  current  data  on  stores,  limited  resources  can  be  targeted  to 
follow  i^  on  those  which  present  the  greatest  threat  to  program  integrity. 

FTJTTPnMTr  BENEFIT  IKANSFER 

Electronic  Benefit  Transfer  (EST)  has  the  potential  to  reduce  benefit 
diversions,  including  trafficking.  Selling  or  trading  benefits  through  a 
third  party  is  expected  to  be  more  difficult  with  EST  because  of  the  need  for 
a  system  aooess  terminal,  the  recipient's  OT  card  and  personzJ.  identification 
number  to  determine  the  amount  of  benefits  to  sell.  EST  also  enhances  control 
of  trafficking  by  providing  an  audit  trail  that  supports  both  detection  and 
proGecution  of  benefit  diversions. 

Today,  there  are  approscimately  200,000  food  stanp  households  and  3,750 
retailers  using  QT.  Over  $400  million  in  p>.ugiam  benefits  %rLll  be  providad 
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thrrxi^  EBTT  in  Fiscal  Year  1993.  Maryland  will  be  operating  Statewide  as  of 
April  1993,  and  there  are  adso  EBT  systems  currently  operating  in  RezKiing, 
Ftennsylvania,  BeCTalillo  Oxmty,  New  Mexico,  Ramsey  Ocunty,  Minnesota,  and 
Dayton,  Ohio.  An  additicnELL  25  States  have  expressed  interest  in  EBT  and  are 
in  the  imrw*>pp  of  planning  or  developing  their  systans.  Federal  staff 
continue  to  woark  with  States  by  providing  teciinical  assistance  and  review  of 
system  doctonentation.  We  are  also  pursuing  a  standard  system  for  settlement 
and  reconciliation  of  EBT  payments  with  the  Department  of  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve.  A  standard  settlement  system,  as  currently  operated  hy  the 
Federal  Reserve  for  the  food  coupon  redenption  system,  would  be  necessary  for 
large-scale  inter-State  EBT  operations. 

FOOD   STAMP  PROGRAM  JNTEERTIY  THRDUOi  INPCffMATION  MANAGEMENT 

The  PiqerKT/   is  inplementing  new  autcmated  systems  in  Fisczd.  Yeeur  1993  v4u.ch  are 
critically  inpartant  to  program  and  financial  integrity.  The  Store  Tracking, 
Authorization  and  Redesnnpticxi  Subsystem  (STARS)  is  the  automated  system  vrtiich 
stares  all  data  en  retailers  and  records  their  redesotptions  of  food  stanps 
through  the  banking  and  Federal  Reserve  systems.  The  Disqualified  Recipient 
System  (CRS)  will  give  States  access  to  a  naticxTwide  list  of  persons  vho  have 
defrauded  the  Food  Stanp  Program.  It  will  help  keep  these  persons  off  the 
ptujtdm  for  the  proper  disqualification  period,  even  if  they  move  to  a 
different  State. 
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PRXRAM  OONPCBMITY  AND  SIMPLIFICanCN 

Vfe  are  active  en  a  number  of  fronts  to  achieve  greater  conformity  among 
federal  public  assistance  pa.ogtaiMS  and  the  Food  stamp  Program,  as  vasII  as  to 
sinplify  administrative  requirements.  For  exanple,  FNS  is  providing  st£iff 
sut4x>Lt  to  the  Welfare  Sinplificaticn  and  Ooordination  Advisory  Ccomittee. 
The  eleven  ireanber  Ocranittee  has  met  three  times  to  disaiss  hew  interactions 
between  Food  Staups,  Aid  to  Families  with  D^aendent  Children  (AFDC) ,  Medicaid 
and  public  housing  programs  can  be  streamlined.  A  teport  to  Congress  and  the 
Federal  agencies  containing  recomnendations  for  change  will  be  released  on 
July  1  of  this  year. 

In  additicHi,  FNS  has  been  actively  working  with  the  Administration  for 
Children  euid  Families  to  assist  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  task. 
force  on  program  coordination  in  developing  reoGRnendations  for  areas  in  vAiich 
consistency  in  requirements  for  the  AHX:  and  Food  Staop  Programs  could  be 
achieved  through  regulations  or  legislation. 


EMPLDVMENT  AND  TTyVINING  DEMMISriRATIONS 

Demonstration  projects  testing  inproved  conformity  between  the  Food  Stanp 
Eiiployment  and  Trzdning  Program  (E&T)  and  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic 
Skills  Program  (JOBS)  of  AFDC  are  being  condurtpri  in  49  project  areas. 
Beginning  this  year  ani   lasting  up  to  four  years,  the  projects  eillew  States  to 
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waive  the  food  stanp  E&T  regulations  and  substitute  JOBS  regulations  in  their 
place.  Descnstration  sites  are  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Gecrgia,  South 
Dakota,  Texas  and  Hawaii. 

NlTIKrnCN  ASSISTANCE  FCR  HJtXlO  REOO 

The  aiproporiaticn  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  cLlso 
includes  $1,051  billion  for  Nutrition  ttssistanoe  for  Puerto  Ricx>,  the  full 
amount  authorized  by  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  emd  Trade  (FACT)  Act 
of  1990.  Ihe  Program  provides  cash  benefits  etnd  admiiustrative  funds  for  a 
food  assistance  program  tailored  to  the  needs  of  low-incxme  hous^iolds  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

aniD  NuiKincN  fwdcsrams 

For  the  diild  Nutrition  Programs,  we  have  am  appropriation  of  $6.8  billion  for 
Fiscal  Year  1993.  These  funds  are  required  to  meet  the  payments  authorized 
under  current  law  tor  subsidies  to  all  children  eind  for  providing  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches,  breeikfasts  cuid  snacks  to  eligible  children  in  schools, 
child  and  adult  czu:^  centers  and  through  Sumsier  Food  Service  Programs. 

HEAD  START  EXPANSION 

As  part  of  his  prcposeil  to  expand  Head  Start,  the  President  requested 
sifjpleotental  appropriations  for  the  Qiild  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program.  The 
request  for  $56  million  will  cover  the  increeised  mpals  and  snacks  that  will  be 
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served  to  the  participants  of  the  proposed  new  Head  Start  sumner  program.  Ihe 
Fiscad.  Year  1994  Budget  also   inoorparates  an  increase  far  this  purpose. 

IHRACT  OF  MUK  BIIMaOSIMG  GN  FRXa»M  (X>ERAn(JNS 

Me  share  the  cxaioems  expressed  b/  this  ocnmittee  regarding  bid-rigging  of 
milk  supplies  to  local  schools  operating  cur  feeding  programs.  Aooording  to 
the  Department  of  Justice's  (DOJ)  Antitrust  Division,  as  of  February  1,  1993, 
79  criminal  cases  involving  school  milk  bid-rigging  had  been  filed  against  43 
oorparaticns  and  55  individueOs  in  the  southeast,  midwest,  and  Texas.  To 
date,  37  oarporations  and  41  individuatls  have  been  convicted,  and  fines 
ixiposed  tot2Ll  e^jproximately  $35  million.  IWenty-three  individu£Lls  have  been 
sentenced  to  serve  time  in  jail.  Pedered.  civil  damages  in  excess  of  $7 
million  have  also  been  inposed.  Ihirty-four  grand  juries  in  23  States 
continue  to  investigate  the  milk  industry.  FNS  has  worked  with  DQJ  since  1989 
on  these  cases. 

Hcwever,  the  actueil  direct  damages  resulting  from  milk  bid-rigging  fall   on 
local  schools.  The  recovery  of  these  danages  and  their  return  to  the  local 
schools  has  been  our  primary  concern  in  the  resolution  of  these  cases.  FNS 
has  vrorked  closely  with  the  DQJ  to  insure  that  proposed  settlement  actions 
presented  to  us  for  concurrence  take  into  consideration  the  recovery  of  local 
school  milk  damages  either  through  separate  State  action  or  throu^  the 
Federal  leged.  eK:tions.  Since  the  return  to  IocelI  schools  of  those  damages 
only  occurs  when  recovery  is  through  State  action,  FNS  has  concurred  with  a 
strategy  for  these  cases  which  reserves  the  recovery  of  direct  damages  to  the 
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states  and  focuses  DQJ's  efforts  en  cximined.  and  civil  penalty  acticns.  To 
date,  we  are  aware  of  State  civil  actions  which  have  recovered  over  $50 
million  in  local  school  danages  frcn  over  20  corporations.  State  civil 
actions  are  also  pending  agzdnst  at  least  4  other  oorparaticns. 

FNS  will  oontinue  to  sake  determinations  regzu^ding  the  necessity  for  debarment 
or  su^iension  action  agcdnst  dcdries  convicted  of  bid-rigging.  In  making 
these  determinations,  we  will  ocnsider  the  present  responsibility  of  the 
ocnpanies  and  individuals  involved,  the  potential  iitfwct  of  such  actions  on 
local  ptucjidiu  operations,  and  einy  other  information  that  nay  be  pertinent  to 
the  determination. 

SOCOL  BREAKFAST  FRCXa»M  SIART-UP  GSMTTS 

As  you  knew,  the  Agency  has  been  actively  pursuing  expansion  of  the  School 
Breakfcist  Program  through  the  use  of  special  start-i^  grants.  As  one  means  of 
encouraging  schools  to  operate  breakfast  programs,  Public  law  101-147 
established  a  five-year  series  of  mifiptitive  grants  to  help  defray  start-iqp 
costs.  As  envisioned  in  the  statute,  these  grzurts  cover  nonrecurring  costs 
and  are  targeted  to  schools  attended  by  a  significant  runber  of  low  inocme 
students.  In  the  first  four  yeeurs,  $18  million  in  grants  vere  atwarded  for 
over  2,800  schools  with  nearly  580,000  needy  students  in  38  different  States. 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  grants  totalling  $5  million,  38  States  submitted 
proposals  totalling  over  $7.1  million.  He  are  in  the  process  of  evaluating 
these  proposzds  and  expect  to  make  awards  later  this  firing. 
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HCMELESS  DEMDNSrn»nCN  PROJECTS 

■Die  Hcneless  Desnonstratioi  Project,  authorized  by  Public  Law  101-147  to 
determine  the  best  inecins  for  providing  food  service  to  haneless  diildren  under 
the  age  of  6  in  emergency  shelters,    is  now  in  its  third  year  of  operation. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Project,  we  have  solicited  ^xxisors  on  three 
s^arate  oocasicxis  and  new  have  33  participating  spoiscrs  serving  56  haneless 
shelters.     Vfe  are  ccxitinuing  to  accept  applicaticxTS  cind  anticipate  adding 
additicaial  shelters  to  the  Project. 

OCMODmr  SUPPLEMEITCAL  POOD  PRDC3»M 

For  Fiscal  Year  1993,   the  appropriaticxi  is  $94.5  million.     "Diis  amount 
suFf»rts  caseload  allocations  of  about  246,000  wcnen,   infants  and  children  and 
141,000     elderly.       For  Fiscal  Year  1993,   USDA  will  donate  4  million  pounds  of 
ncnfat  dry  milk  and  9  million  pxxmds  of  cheese,   as  required  by  the  FACT  Act  of 
1990,  to  surplement  food  purchased  with  funds  directly  appropriated  to  the 
program. 
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FOOD  DONKnCNS  FfCGRMtS  FCR  SEI^CTED  QCUPS 


An  ajpprcpriaticn  of  $256.5  Billicn  a^ppcKts  thB  ptutjiaas  for  the  Food 
Distriloution  Prognan  on  Indian  RaMrvaticns  (FCFIR) ,  Mitrition  FrogFaa  for  the 
Elderly  (NPE) ,  Ooiwadities  for  Soqp  Kitchens,  the  refining  siflpcrt  for  the 
nuclear  affected  islands  as  well  as  Palau  and  *<*«««*•*«'  assistance.     NFE  aeals 
are  currently  reintxirsed  at  a  rate  of  57.8  cents,  the  wnviimw  rate  that  can  be 
paid  within  the  appropriaticn  to  s^part  the  estiaoted  Fiscal  Year  1993 
service  of  247  million  meals.     We  are  closely  monitoring  piugiam 
participaticn,  and  %n.ll  adjust  the  rate  if  conditions  %«rrant. 


THE  EMER31CY  FOCO  ASSISIMCE  FRXRMf 

Overall  funding  for  this  ntugiam  is  $207.3  million,  which  includes  $162.3 
million  for  the  purchase  of  ocnnodities  authorized  ky  law,  and  $45  millicn  to 
assist  States  with  aitoinistrative  eiqienses.     Ihis  includes  $42.3  million 
provdded  by  the  Congress  through  the  Farm  Credit  Safety  Act  of  1992. 

President  Clinton  has  also  asked  for  an  additional  $23.5  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1993  for  the  Qnergency  Food  Assistance  Program.     Appro(a:iaticns  lanc^iage 
irfill  permit  USDA  to  deliver  these  connodities  to  States  through  Vfcfater  1993, 
thus  eliminating  a  service  gap  caused  by  the  need  to  wait  each  year  for  annual 
aifropriations  before  beginning  the  purchase  cycle.     Ihe  Fiscal  Year  1994 
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"TOFAP  budget  will  also  oontain  inaneases  in  disczetianary  funding  fear  this 
iflfxartant  program. 

SPECIAL  HILK  FR0(3»M 

We  are  operating  this  ptogram  with  a  $14.9  million  appropriation.  About  $7 
million  is  available  in  funis  carried  forward  from  Fiscal  Yeeu:  1992  to  suppcart 
overzLll  estimated  federzil  c^ligations  of  $20.0  million. 

FOOD   PRDGKAM  ACMINISIKATIGN 

Qritical  to  achievement  of  sound  program  Tsanaqesaait  arB  the  administrative 
funds  of  the  Agency.  For  Fiscal  Year  1993,  appropriations  total  $103.5 
million,  the  same  as  Fiscal  Year  1992.  This  level  has  required  the  aqercy  to 
ijiplenient  a  hiring  freeze  and  to  defer  seme  expenditures  for  maintenance  and 
inprofvenent  of  autonated  program  and  financiad.  systons. 

We  recognize  that  all  government  agencies  nust  take  aggressive  aiction  to 
inpcove  managetnent  and  administrative  practices  in  order  to  reduce  unnecessary 
spending.  We  are  working  very  hard  to  achieve  this  goal  without  jeopardizing 
our  mission  to  seifeguard  the  interests  of  our  ptogi'am  recipients  euid  the 
taxpayers  who  pay  the  bills. 
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FINANCIAL  MANMSMEIfr  INmATIVES 

As  you  know,  the  Chief  Financial  Officsers  (CTD)  Act  of  1990  requires  federzd 
agencies  to  perfam  a  runber  of  acticxis,  including:  careating  integrated 
financier  systoss  over  a  five  year  period;  producing  annuel,  audited  financial 
stateBients;  defvelcping  systenatic  perfonnancse  neasurenent;  ard  infiroving 
managesoent  reporting.  FNS  has  made  significant  progress  in  all  of  these 
areas. 

In  October  1992  we  implemented  the  first  phase  of  a  new  financial  manaigement 
system  which,  when  ocnpleted,  will  provide  a  single,  integrated  data  base  and 
accounting  system  for  aai  FNS  accounting  and  financial  reporting  operations. 
Ihis  systems  developsent  effort,  which  was  begun  five  years  ago,  is  one  of  the 
few  in  the  federal  government  which  has  ocme  in  on  time  and  on  budget. 
Although  this  effort  has  required — and  will  require  for  the  next  several 
years — significant  resources  fron  our  salary  and  expenses  budget,  we  believe 
that  a  smaller  level  of  effort  would  not  permit  the  data  integrity, 
accountability,  and  reporting  capabilities  required  for  major  federal  prograns 
lite  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  WIC.  VBten  ocnpared  with  the  size  of  the 
annual,  and  growing,  budget  authority  for  which  FNS  is  responsible,  the  amount 
of  resources  expanded  and  needed  in  the  future  for  our  integrated  financial 
jimvKfpnpnt  system  represents  a  very  large  benefit  with  an  inraediate  payback. 

FNS  has  produfoed  financial  statements  for  the  past  six  years.  FNS  iseuad  its 
first  Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  that  included  the  most  recent 
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Financial  Statenents  and  cur  first  publication  of  taoyaa  perfconanoe 
as  required  fay  the  CK>  Act.  Ohese  statonents  were  wiirlitwrl  lay  the  General 
Aooounting  Office  (GM3)  in  Fiacal  Years  1987  and  1988  and  toy  the  USDA  in 
FisczLl  Years  1991  and  1992.  He  have  eOao  iflfiroved  our  financial  nanagenoit 
operations  in  a  %dde  nmber  of  areas  in  reaponBO  both  to  GfO  and  OIG  audits 
and  to  our  internal  managaaent  controls  and  CFO  Act  5-year  plan  action  i' 
Ihese  actions  include  ii^auwBd  training  progiawb  for  our  financial 
personnel,  the  systons  develofsent  effort  which  has  resulted  so  far  in 
iiqplenentation  of  the  first  phase  of  our  new  intagpmted  financial 
system,  and  in  infnxrved  internal  controls  and  data  integrity  throu^iout  the 
agency. 

RESEAKH  AM)  EVALUATION 

IXaring  Fiscal  Year  1993,  FHS  expects  to  spend  slic^itly  over  $19  Billion  on 
program  research,  dencnstrations  and  evzauaticn  studies.  Ihese  funds  will 
support  ten  Oongressionally-nandated  or  requested  projects  including 
Ocofietitive  Nutrition  Education  Grants,  Resource  Tests  for  Licensed  Vehicles, 
Food  Stanp  Outreach  Grants,  WIC  Participant  and  Program  Characteristics,  a 
Sciiool  Breakfast  and  Lunch  Meal  Oost  Study,  a  National  School  Lunch  Program 
(NSU>)  School  Drop  Out  Study,  a  State  Attainistrative  Oost  Study,  Paperwork 
Reduction  Pilot  Projects,  School  Lunch  Eligible  Nonparticipants,  and  a 
UhiverseO.  Free  Lunch  Study. 

Additional  areas  of  research  include  orr,  control  of  food  stanp  trafficking, 
reducing  barriers  to  good  nutrition  among  food  stan|>  paoytam  participants,  use 
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of  rutriart  standards  in  the  Natlcnal  Sciiool  Lunch  Program  (NSIf ) ,  assessment 
of  nutriticnal  ocntent  of  mpals  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Fbad  Program 
(CftCFP) ,  eind  the  Infzmt  Feeding  Project. 

Vte  have  severed,  significant  reports  ocming  out  over  the  next  few  months.   As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  this  year  narks  the  culmination  of  our  research  on 
danonstrations  of  cash-out  of  the  Food  Stanp  Program.  We  released  results 
from  the  Sean  Diego  cind  Alabama  ■•pure"  denonstrations  on  January  19,  1993.  We 
expect  reports  very  soon  frcoi  the  Washington  State  Femiily  Independence  Program 
and  Alabama  ASSETS  demonstrations.   A  tepoi't  cxi  administrative  costs  and 
retailer  in^victs  in  Sem  Oiego  will  also  be  available  shortly.  In  other  areas, 
we  expect  to  release  a  report  on  the  inpacts  of  EBT  in  New  Mexico  and 
Minnesota  in  the  next  few  months.  Also,  we  expect  to  release  the  results  of  a 
study  on  the  nutrient  content  and  dietary  iiipact  of  the  NSIP,  as  well  as  a 
national  study  on  the  adult  day  care  ocnixxient  of  CACFP. 

That  sumnarizes  the  current  operations  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service.  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  the  Ocnmittee's  questions. 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

Purpo««  StMtmnmnt 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Sarvlc*  (FNS)  waa  aatabliahad  Auguat  6,  1969,  by  Sacratary* 
Mamorandum  No.  16S9  and  Supplaawnt  1  purauant  to  tha  authority  containad  in  S  U.S.c. 
301  and  tha  Raorganlxatlon  Plan  No.  3  of  1953. 

Tha  Food  and  Nutrition  Sarvlea  admlnlatara  food  aaalatanca  programa  which  provida 
accaaa  to  a  mora  nutrltloua  dlat  for  peraona  with  low  Incomaa  and  which  ancouraga 
b*ttar  aatlng  pattema  among  tha  nation 'a  chlldran.   Tha  programa  ara: 

Food  Stamp  Prooraa.  Pood  ataapa  ara  iaauad  to  allglbla  low-lncoma  houaaholda 
to  anablo  thaa  to  obtain  a  bottar  dlat  by  Incraaalng  thalr  food  purchaaing 
powar.   Tba  prograa  la  a  Padaral-Stata  partnarahlp  with  tha  Fadaral  Covarnnant 
paying  tha  full  coat  of  food  ataapa.  Tha  Fadaral  Oovamaant  alao  funda  ovar 
half  of  tha  axpanaaa  incurred  by  tha  Stataa  to  adniniatar  tha  prograa, 
Including  racipiant  houaahold  cartification,  food  coupon  iaauanca  and 
•apleyaont  and  training  aetivitiaa  for  raclpianta.   Punda  for  thla  prograa  ara 
provided  by  diract  appropriation. 

Nutrition  Aaalatanca  for  Puarto  Klea.   Thia  prograa  proridaa  grant  funda  to 
tha  Pr— iiiiiiaaltit  of  Puerto  Rieo  to  operate  a  food  aaaiatanee  prograa 
■pecifically  tailored  to  the  aeeda  of  ita  le«»-iaeaae  citisena  provided  that 
the  prograa  aaauraa  aaaiatanee  for  the  aoet  needy  peraona  la  the  juriadlctlon. 
Puerto  Rico  h««  eatabliahed  eligibility  atandarda  and  adainiatrativa 
aechaniaae  approved  by  TUB   to  aaaiet  low-iacoae  houaeholde  with  caah  grant* , 
rather  than  food  ataapa  or  coupoaa.  Thia  aaaiatanee  ia  intended  to  aupplanent 
reclpienta'  iaceae  to  help  thea  purehaaa  feed  for  an  adequate  diet.  A  aaall 
portion  of  the  grant  ia  alao  ueed  to  atiaulate  local  food  production  and 
dlatritoutieo  activitiea  through  a  Tick  Iradieatiea  Prograa.  Another  aaall 
portion  ia  uaed  to  (oad  a  Special  Wage  Incentive  Prograa  for  Nutrition 
Aaaiatanee  Prograa  reclpienta.  Puada  for  thla  prograa  are  provided  by  direct 
approprlatlee. 

Child  Nutrition  Pr~-»— ^   The  purpoae  of  the  Child  Mutritlen  Prograaa  ->  the 
Matieaal  School  Lonch,  School  •reakfaat,  Saaaer  Pood  Service  and  Child  and 
Adult  Cere  Peed  Prograae  —  la  te  eaalat  State  and  local  gniai  laiaiii  a  in 
providing  food  eervlces  for  ehlldran  In  public  and  nenproflt  private  achoola, 
child  care  Inetltotleaa,  eerteia  etfelt  day  care  eentera,  and  auaaer  recreation 
prograaa.   PHS  prevldea  the  Statea  with  eaah  and  additional  coaaoditiaa  on  a 
per  aeal  beela  te  effaet  the  ceet  of  food  aervlee  end  caab  to  of  feet  a  portion 
of  State  adalnletratlve  eHpenaea,  apenaer  adtolnlatratlve  aspenaea  and 
technical  aealetanee.  PMS  alee  adalalatera  the  varleua  Child  Nutrition 
Prograaa  directly  la  eaaea  where  tbe  State  haa  ehoeen  net  te  adalniatar  the 
prograaa.   Zn  addition  to  the  eaah  and  ce^Mdlty  aaelatance  provided  for  all 
aaala,  ewbetantlally  higher  caah  ratea  are  paid  aa  apeelal  aaaiatanee  for 
aeala  nerved  free  or  at  a  redoeed  price  te  children  frea  low  incoaa  faailiaa. 
Panda  fer  theaa  prograaa  are  pnwided  by  direct  appreprletlen  and  by  traaafer 
frea  aaetloB  33. 


■aeeiai  Milk  Prearaa.  The  Speelal  MUk  Prograa  pravldea  fending  fer  allk 
aervlee  In  aoaa  kladergartena,  mm  well  aa  In  acheela,  nenproflt  child  care 
ceatera  end  eaapa  whleh  have  ne  ether  federally  aeeleted  food  prograaa.  Nilk 
la  provided  te  children  either  free  er  at  a  lew  ceet  depending  oa  their  faaily 
Incoae  level.  Tba  Peed  and  ■ntrltlen  Service  prevldea  eaah  eubaidiea  to  State 
adainlatered  prngriaa  and  directly  adalnletera  the  prograa  in  the  Stataa  %«hich 
have  cheeen  not  te  adnlaleter  the  pregraa.  Punda  fer  thla  prograa  are 
provided  by  direct  appteprlatlen. 
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Cocroodltiea  for  Soup  Klteh»n«.   Thi«  proyram  providaa  for  th«  purchase 
and  distribution  of  coanoditiss  to  soup  kitchans  and  food  banka. 
CooB»ditiaa  ara  dlatributad  to  tha  Stataa  which,  in  turn,  provida  thaa 
to  public  and  eharitabla  inatitutlona  that  maintain  an  aatabllahad 
faading  oparation  to  provida  food  to  naady  honialass  parsons  on  a  ragular 
basis  as  an  Intagral  part  of  thair  actlvitiaa.   In  inatancaa  whan 
thaaa  coanoditias  cannot  ba  usad  by  thase  organisationa,  Stataa  provida 
auch  cooDoditiaa  to  food  banka  that  maintain  an  aatabllahad  oparation 
involving  tha  provialon  of  food  or  adibla  coanoditias  to  food 
pantrias,  soup  kitchans,  hungar  rallsf  cantera  or  othar  food  or  faading 
cantars  that  provida  naals  or  food  to  naady  persons  on  a  regular  basis 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  normal  activities.   Funda  for  thia  program 
are  provided  by  direct  appropriation. 

The  Emeroencv  Food  Assistanea  Program  tTEFAP) .   The  Emergency  Food  Aaslstance 
Program  helps  States  to  relieve  situations  of  hunger  and  distress  by  making 
available  aurplua  foods  from  OSDA  farm  support  program  inventories.   In 
addition  to  aurplua  coanoditles,  USDA  alao  purchaaea  and  dlatributes  to  States 
foods  that  ara  high  In  nutrient  density,  easily  and  aafely  stored  and  are 
convenient  to  use  and  conauma.   Tha  program  alao  providaa  funds  to  States  to 
aid  in  the  intrastate  storage  and  distribution  of  these  foods.   The  allocation 
of  both  coamodlties  and  administrative  expense  grants  to  the  States  is  based 
on  a  formula  which  considers  the  States'  unemployment  level  and  the  number  of 
persons  with  incooies  below  the  poverty  level.   Funds  for  this  program  ara 
provided  by  direct  appropriation. 

Food  Program  Administration.   This  account  funds  Federal  personnel 
compensation,  benefits  and  other  operating  expenses  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service.   FNS  administera  the  Food  Stamp,  Child  Nutrition,  Special 
Supplemental  Food  and  other  programs  described  above  in  a  Federal-State 
partnership  in  which  State  agencies  and  local  entitles  directly  operate  most 
programs.   FNS  implesMnts  program  statutes  through  promulgation  of  regulations 
and  inatructiona.   FNS  staff  provide  training  and  assistance  to  State 
agencies,  assure  proper  funds  allocation  and  control,  conduct  program 
monitoring  and  evaluation,  and  develop  program  policy. 

Agency  headquarters  are  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Regional  offices  are  at 
seven  locationai  Boaton,  Massachusetta;  Robblnsvilla,  New  Jersey;  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Dallas,  Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  and  San 
Francisco,  California.   On  September  30,  1992,  FNS  employed  1,907  full  time 
permanent  and  56  part  time  and  temporary  employees,  of  which  639  were  in  the 
headquarters  office  and  1,324  in  the  field.   Of  the  field  total,  894  employees 
were  stationed  in  seven  regional  offices  and  tha  balance  in  six  Food  Stamp 
Compliance  offices;  one  computer  support  center  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
five  Administrative  Review  offices;  and  84  field  officea.   Funda  for  thaaa 
activitlea  are  provided  by  direct  appropriation. 
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Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Womri.  Infanf  and  Children  (WIC).   The 
purpose  of  the  WIC  Program  is  to  improve  the  health  of  low-income  pregnant, 
breastfeeding  and  postpartum  women.  Infants  and  children  up  to  their  fifth 
birthday.   This  is  achieved  by  providing  food  packages  designed  to  supplement 
each  participant's  diet  with  foods  that  nutritional  research  indicates  are 
typically  lacking  in  the  NIC  target  population  and  by  providing  eligible 
recipients  with  nutrition  education,  including  information  about 
breastfeeding,  and  access  to  health  services.   In  addition  to  paying  the  fui; 
cost  of  the  food  packages,  appropriated  funds  are  provided  to  States  for 
administrative  and  nutrition  services  costs  for  the  program.   The  wic  Farmers' 
Market  Nutrition  Program  (FMNP)  is  also  funded  from  the  WIC  appropriation. 
The  FHNP  is  designed  to  accomplish  two  major  goals:   1)  to  improve  the  diets 
of  WIC  (or  WIC-eligible)  participants  by  providing  them  with  coupons  to 
purchase  fresh,  nutritious,  unprepared  foods,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
from  fanners'  aiarketa;  and  2)  to  increase  the  awareness  and  use  of  farmers' 
siarkets  by  low-incone  households.   Although  directly  related  to  the  WIC 
Program,  most  of  the  current  FMNP  operations  are  administered  by  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  rather  than  the  State  NIC  agencies.   Funds  for  the 
NIC  program  are  provided  by  direct  appropriation. 

Conmoditv  Supplemental  Food  Program  icsrpt.     The  first  priority  of  the  CSFP  is 
to  provide  food  packages  designed  to  Improve  the  health  of  low-income 
pregnant,  breastfeeding  and  postpartum  women.  Infants  end  children  up  to  their 
sixth  birthday,  a  target  population  sijallar  to  that  of  the  NIC  Program.  The 
next  priority  of  CSFP  la  to  provide  supplemental  food  packages  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  low-lneoae  elderly;  I.e.,  persons  60  years  of  age  or  older.  The 
foods  are  purchased  directly  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  distributed 
through  State  and  local  agencies  to  eligible  women.  Infante,  children  and  the 
elderly.  The  Food  and  nutrition  Service  provides  cash  assistance  to 
distributing  agencies  to  offeet  their  operating  expenses  at  a  rate  of  20 
percent  of  appropriated  funding.   Funds  to  purchase  coonodltles  and  pay 
expenses  for  this  program  are  provided  by  direct  appropriation  and  stay  be 
suppleswnted  by  coonodltles  purchased  under  farm  program  authorities  and 
distributed  at  no  charge  agalnat  the  funds  appropriated. 

Food  Donations  Precirama  for  Selected  Qroune 

Food  PietributloB  Preoram  on  Indian  Keaervations  «FPPIRl.   This  program 
provides  mitrltlon  assletance  to  loi^lncame  American  Indians  living  on 
or  near  resorvatlena  who  choose  net  to  participate  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Fregraa.  Through  monthly  dletrlbutlen  from  local  warehouses, 
participating  Indians  reeelve  a  variety  of  rr— nrlltlee  to  help  sMlntaln 
a  taoeltliy  diet.  Fartlclpatlag  agencies  can  order  food  Iteew  according 
to  households'  preferences.  They  also  receive  InforsMtlon  on  proper 
nutrition,  food  storage,  sanitary  food  preparation  methods  and 
suggestions  for  use  of  the  commodities.   Funds  to  purchase  eoomodltles 
and  pay  expenses  for  this  program  are  provided  by  direct  appropriation 
and  may  be  euppleaanted  by  eomsMdltles  purchased  under  farm  program 
authorities  and  dletritauted  at  no  charge  against  the  funde  appropriated. 

Nutrition  Preeram  for  the  Klderlv.  This  program  provides  cash  and 
commodities  to  States  for  dletrlbotlon  to  local  organisations  that 
prepare  meal*  eei »ed  to  elderly  persons  In  congregate  eettlngs  or 
delivered  to  their  homes.  The  program  promotee  good  health  through 
nutrition  »sslet«nee  and  by  reducing  the  Isolation  experienced  by  the 
elderly.   OSSA's  role  In  this  program  Is  to  supplement  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  funding  for  prograsM  for  the  elderly  with 
cash  and  comsndltles  on  a  per  swal  basis  for  each  meal  eerved  to  an 
elderly  person.  Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  by  direct 
appropriation. 
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Mutrltlon  Education  and  Tralnlno  rHET>  Prooran 

Th«  NET  prograa  provldaa  chlldran,  through  child  ear*  and  achoola,  with 
opportunitiaa  to  acquira  tha  knowladga,  akilla,  attitudaa  and  bahaviora  nacaaaary  to 
maka  haalthful  food  choicaa.   NET  davalopa  nutrition  aducation  programa  and 
instructs  food  aarvica  workars  and  taachara  in  nutrition  and  haalth.  Hhila  planning 
nutrition  aducation  activltiaa,  OSDA  idantifiad  a  apacial  naad  to  provide  nutrition 
aducation  to  child  cara  and  preachool  providara  to  1)  improve  tha  conformity  of  OSDA 
■ubaidised  maala  with  tha  Dietary  Cuidelinea  and  2)  enable  providers  to  use 
nutrition  education  curricula  with  preachool  children  in  order  to  promote  nutritious 
food  selection.   FNS  estimates  that  about  $10  million  will  be  needed  to  maintain  the 
current  level  of  effort  for  NET.   This  NET  funding  is  an  important  component  of  the 
comprehenaive  multi-year  initiative  to  implement  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americana  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  by  the  year  2000,  and  is  needed  to  reach 
the  diverse  population  of  child  care  and  preschool  providers. 

Food  stamp  Prooram  Nutrition  Education 

USDA  also  recognises  a  special  need  for  reaching  limited  reaource  adulta  with 
nutrition  education.   These  adults  need  information  on  baaic  nutrition,  food 
aelaction  and  food  handling  coonunicated  in  a  way  that  is  sensitive  to  their  income 
and  education  levels  and  cultural  preferences.   Pood  stampa  help  aaaure  that 
racipienta  have  the  purchaaing  power  to  acquire  an  adequate  diet,  but  recipients 
still  have  little  margin  for  ahopping  error.   Nutrition  knowledge  could  make  a  real 
difference.   The  Food  Stamp  Program  will  continue  to  provide  Statea  with  SO-SO 
matching  funds  for  nutrition  education  activities.   In  1993,  FNS  initiated  a  two- 
year  grant  program  for  development  and  demonatration  of  culturally  relevant  and  cost 
effective  nutrition  education  programs  for  Pood  Stamp  Program  participanta  who  do 
not  currently  receive  other  nutrition  education.   In  1994,  USDA  will  continue  the 
demonatration  grant  program  at  the  1993  level  of  $0.5  million.   FNS  will  work 
closely  with  the  Extension  Service  to  encourage  development  of  educational  modela 
and  materials  that  can  be  replicated  in  other  locations.  These  will  complement 
similar  grants  being  funded  through  the  Extension  Service  for  $4.0  million.   The  FNS 
grants  were  authorised  by  the  FACT  Act.   In  1994,  FNS  will  also  coordinate  with  the 
USDA  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  and  Extension  Service  to  update,  reprint 
and  distribute  revised  FNS  publications  for  Food  Stamp  Program  houaeholds,  low 
literacy  adults,  and  the  elderly,  to  Include  the  current  Dietary  Guidelines  and 
associated  graphic,  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid. 

Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women.  Infants  and  Children  (WIO 

NIC  providea  the  largaat  single  source  of  Federal  nutrition  aducation  funding, 
reaching  over  S  million  pregnant,  breastfeeding  and  poatpartum  women,  infants  and 
young  children  at  critical  tlaws  in  physical  growth  and  mental  development  each 
stonth.   In  addition  to  continuing  the  required  level  of  nutrition  education  within 
the  NIC  Program,  FNS  will  trork  more  cloaely  with  the  Extenaion  Service  in  providing 
intensive  nutrition  education  to  the  necdieat  NIC  participants,  and  in  evaluating 
the  effectiveneas  of  this  effort.  A  major  goal  of  WIC  nutrition  education  is  to 
Improve  NIC  breaatfeedlng  rates.  Theae  efforts  will  also  cooplament  the  Surgeon 
General 'a  goal  of  Increasing  *to  at  least  7S  percent  the  proportion  of  mothers  who 
breastfeed  their  babies  at  hospital  discharge  and  to  at  leaat  50  percent  the 
proportion  who  continue  breastfeeding  until  their  babies  are  S  to  6  months  old* 
iHealthv  People  2000.  Mo. 2,  11). 

Nutrition  Education  through  the  Food  Diatribution  Prooram  on  Indian  Reservations 

Nutrition  aducation  haa  traditionally  been  Integral  to  FDPIR.   However,  peat  efforts 
In  this  area  have  proven  inadequate  in  view  of  the  continued  high  incidence  of  diet- 
related  health  conditions,  such  as  hypertension,  diabetea,  and  obeaity  among  the 
Native  American  population.  FNS  Is  Intensifying  efforta  In  this  area  through  the 
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DSDA  Nutrition  Education  Aetlvltlas 

In  1994  USDA  will  contlnua  It*  •fforta  to  anhanc*  nutrition  aducatlon  actlvltlaa 
towards  tha  goal  of  ualng  aducatlon  to  achlava  battar  nutrition.   Tha  USDA  nutrition 
aducatlon  focua  aaaka  to  favorably  altar  tha  food  conauaptlon  bahavlor  and  prootota 
tha  nutritional  ««all-balng  of  all  Amarlcana  with  a  particular  amphaala  on  aducatlng 
and  Informing  (1)  chlldran,  thalr  paranta  and  cara  provldara  on  tha  Inportanca  of 
good  aatlng  habltai  (2)  low-lncooa  adulta  on  waya  to  laprova  thalr  dlata,  food 
purchaalng  hablta,  and  food  handling;  and  (3)  Indlvlduala  In  tha  ganaral  public  who 
aaek  to  Improva  thalr  dlata. 

Tha  USDA  budgat  raquaat  aupporta  flva  araaa  of  Invaatownt  to  achlava  thla  objactlva: 

1)  anhanca  ongoing  nutrition  aducatlon  programa  for  targat  groupa; 

2)  Incraaaa  profaaalonal  and  eonauatar  accaaa  to  nutrition  information  to  promota 
Inf oread  cholca; 

3)  axpand  nutrition  monitoring  to  Implamant  tha  10  yaar  plan  for  nutrition 
monitoring  and  ralatad  raaaarch} 

4)  improva  avaluatlon  of  nutrition  aducatlon  activitiaa  to  awaaura  outcoetaa 
including  bahavloral  changaa;  and 

5)  Incraaaa  baalc  nutrition  raaaarch  aa  an  invaatmant  to  atrangthan  tha  raaaarch 
baaa  for  nutrition  program  actlyitiaa  and  nutrition  monitoring. 

Tha  Food  and  Nutrition  Sarvlca  continuaa  to  play  a  major  rela  in  thla  Inltlativa, 
along  with  aavan  othar  USDA  aganclaa.   FNS  activitiaa  ara  wall  alignad  with  tha 
objactlva  of  tha  inltlativa  for  raachlng  childran  and  low-incoew  adulta,  with 
chlldran  having  tha  primary  focua.   In  aummary,  tha  ms  propoaala  ara  for  continuad 
funding  and  incraaaad  affactivanaaa  of  NIC  nutrition  aducatlon,  continuad  matching 
funds  for  Stata  nutrition  aducatlon  for  Food  Stamp  aaaistanca,  and  training  for 
Implamantation  of  tha  Dlatary  Ouidalinaa  for  Amarlcana  in  tba  $6  billion  Child 
Nutrition  Programa.   In  addition,  FNS  will  contlnua  working  cloaaly  with  tha 
Extanalon  Sarvlca  in  thalr  afforta  to  provlda  additional  nutrition  aducatlon  to  tha 
moat  naady  WIC  participanta. 

Diatarv  Guidallnaa  Implamantation 

Tha  USDA  inltlativa  will  provlda  tha  aaalatanea  to  Child  Nutrition  Programa  naadad 
to  Improva  sMala  and  follow  tha  Dlatary  Guidallnaa  for  Amarlcana.  Tha  nation 'a 
Haalth  Objactivaa  for  tha  Yaar  2000,  aatabllahad  by  tha  Dapartmant  of  Raalth  and 
Hunan  Sarvlcaa  (DBB8)  with  OSOA  eoncurranoa  on  tha  nutrition  objactivaa,  aatabllahad 
a  targat  for  thla  dacadat   'incraaaa,  to  at  laaat  90  parcant,  tha  proportion  of 
achool  lunch  and  braakfaat  aarvlcas  and  child  cara  food  aarvicaa  with  manua  that  ara 
conalstant  with  tha  nutrition  princlplaa  in  tha  Diatarv  Ouidalinaa  for  Amarlcana- 
rHaalthv  Paopla  2000.  No. 2,  17,  paga  126).   Aa  a  firat  atap  toward  maating  thla 
objactlva,  USDA  and  DHHS,  davalopad  and  diaaamlnatad  to  all  Child  Nutrition  Program 

cooparators  a  publication  antltlad  Bulldlno  for  A  Futurai Nutrition  Cuidanca  for 

tha  Child  Nutrition  Proorama.   Thla  publication  will  aarva  aa  a  baaia  for  ravlalona 
of  USDA  maal  pattarna  and  manu  planning  guldaa.   It  will  alao  gulda  tha  davalopmant 
of  naw  racipaa  and  coonodity  apacificationa.  For  achool  nutrition  programa,  a  ahort 
tarm  goal  la  to  provlda  all  achool  dlstrieta  in  tha  country  with  accaaa  to  tha 
nacaaaary  toola  to  awat  tha  Dlatary  Guidallnaa  for  Amarlcana  in  achool  awala.   FNS 
will  uaa  tha  1994  funding  to  provlda  training  and  tachnical  aaalatanea  to  procaad 
with  thla  affort  and  to  davalop  poaaibla  altamativaa  to  tba  currant  maal  pattam 
ayatam. 
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UM  Of  ron»  adianiatrativ*  funds  •p.elfie.lly  •mrm^vkmi   for  nutrition  oduectlon. 
Th«»«  fund*  ar*  allocatod  Mong  r*glona  ualng  a  partlclpatlon-baaml  fonnula. 
to9lona.  In  turn,  uao  thalr  allocation*  for  dlroet  prorlalon  of  nutrition  oducatlon 
to  Indian  Tribal  Oryanlaatlona  and  thalr  pro«raa  participants,  or  for  coaqiatltlva 
grants  to  Indian  Tribal  Organisations.   This  funding  Is  Intondsd  to  stlaulat* 
Innovative  approaehas  to  tha  spm:lfle  nutrition  oducatlon  na«ls  and  cultural 
sansltlvltlas  of  Matlvs  Aaarlcans. 
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raoD  MB  MiTiiTi«  mvia 

Availablt  rial*  anri  Suff-TMr* 
1*92  AetMl  Mid  IctlMtart.  IMS  and  1««t 


Pn»  t  af  2 


1f92 
Actual 


IM 


faa«tt«» 


■utritian  AaaiataM* 
far  fuarta  Ilea.... 


OtUtf  auiritian 

Tranafar  fraa  tact Ian  32 


fatal  •  Chi  I 
■utritian 


*22.M«.9n.eeo 

la) 
1.013,000,000 

1.3fS,223,000 
4.773,092,000 


Staff 

Taara 


19*3 
tatiaatad 


Staff 
Taari 


19*4 
■atlaatad 


S27,0M,3}7,000 
1,031,000.000 


2.392,090.000 
4.290.433.000 


S3e.ia.«5s.ooo 

1.091.000.000 
4.710.in.OOO 


Staff 

taars 


tpaclal  Hi  Ik  m 


Spacial  tt^plaaantal 

raad  prasrsk  ••■•■• 


Ity  SupptaMfital 


^ead  Danatiana  >i  ui  —  far 
Salactad  Crat^ 


THa  UHTfan^f  Faad 


TanMii  ai  >  Aaalatanca 
P.l.  102-332 


raad  Pratrai  Ateiniatratian 

Tatal,  read  and  Outritian 
tarvica  Fwida 


Ic) 

•.100.313.000 

M 

23,011,000 

10) 
2.000,000.000 

to 

90,000,000 


205,437,000 


163,000,000 


103,333,000 


123 


1.1 


O.OK.333.000 

la) 

14.0lt.000 

ni) 

2,*5S. 000.000 


230.313.000 

100,  ai.  000 


42.329.000 

Ij) 

103,335,000 


127 


1.022 


7.330,929,000 

If] 

20,277,000 


3.207.220,000 

2a,4t3.000 

209,435,000 

0 
105,201,000 


127 


1.022 


33.070,273,000  :  1,957  :     30,t33,1M,000  :   1.974  :     42.759.650,000  :  1,974 


OMigatlana  indar  atiiar 
MOA  Afprapriattana: 


Hutritian  Infaraatian 
Sarvica  far  Adainiatrativa: 


Faraara  Rcaa  Adainiatratian. 

Africultural  Stabilixatian 
and  Canaarvatian  Sarvica.. 

Sail  Canaarvatian  Sarvica... 

Nlacallanaaui  Rata 


Tatal,  Othar  USBA 
riatiana.. 


250.000 
47.095 

31.070 

12.364 

0.566 


259.000 
3,000 


339,000 
15,000 


349,095 


262,000 


274,000  :  5 
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rOOO  AMD  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

AvsUablt  Ftnds  and  Staff -Tears 

1992  Actual  and  Estiastad,   1993  and  199( 


Page  Z  of  2 


1992 
Actual 

1993 
EstiMtad 

1994 
Estiaatad 

Itaa 

AMunt 

Staff 

Tears 

Ajumt 

Staff 
Tears 

Aao(«it 

Staff 

Tears 

Othar  Federal  Fivids: 

krwf  Audit  Agency 

for  Health  and  luUding 
Nanagcaent  Services 

7.82* 

Total,  Other  Federal  Fwids.. 

7.82* 

0  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total,  Food  and 
■utrition  Service 

33.078.629.919  : 

1.962  : 

S8.633.*28.000 

1,979  : 

*2, 759,924. 000 

1,979 

■—*»«■»*»»»*■»*—■■■■■»*■■-■■**  TTTTgB 


(a]  Excludes  S10.82S,000  in  finds  transferred  to  ATMIS  for  Tick  Eradication. 

(b]  Excludes  S10,82S,000  in  finds  transferred  to  AMIS  for  Tick  Eradication. 

(cl  Excludes  168,317.687  in  inobligated  balances  and  U7,a33,939  in  recoveries  of  PT  obligations 

and  transfer  of  S100,000,000  froa  the  Food  Staap  ProgrM. 
(dl  Excludes  U, 772,623  in  inobligatad  balances  and  *64S,262  in  recoveries  of  n  obligations. 
la)  Exclude*  S5.379,187  in  uwbligated  balances. 
If]  Excludes  S2S4.187  in  tnobligatcd  balances. 

[g]  Excludes  S2, 672, 133  in  mbligatad  balances  and  (73,381,806  in  recoveries  of  PT  obligation*. 
Oil  Excludes  S2,6*7.1«8  in  mcbligatcd  balances. 

(i]  Excludes  S6, 109,462  in  mobligated  balances  and  8259,883  in  rceevaric*  of  PT  obligation*. 
[J]  Excludes  S*,258  in  inobligatsd  balances. 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SEIVIS 

Pvraanant  PMltion*  by  Crad*  and  ttaff-TMr  Staanry 

1992  and  EstiMtad  1993  and  1994 


1992  199J  199* 

:N«adquarttrs:  Fltld  :  Total  ::Htadquart*rs:  Fftld  :  Total  ::Ntodquart«rs:  Fiold  :  Total 


Ct-«                 t 

1 

0 

1:: 

1: 

0 

1:: 

0 

ES-S 

1 

0 

1:: 

1: 

0 

1:: 

0 

ES-«                 t 

4 

6 

10:: 

4] 

* 

10:: 

7 

11 

Et-3                : 

2 

0 

2:: 

2: 

1 

1          3:: 

0 

U-2 

1 

1 

2:: 

1: 

0 

1:: 

0 

1 

Et-1 

3 

0 

3:: 

3: 

0 

3:: 

3: 

0 

3 

SS/CM-1S         t 

21 

7 

28:: 

21: 

7 

28:: 

21: 

7 

28 

6$/CM-U         : 

<3 

35 

9t:: 

<3: 

35 

98:: 

<3: 

35 

98 

GS/GM-13         i 

U1 

•1 

222:: 

143: 

SI 

224:: 

US: 

81 

224 

6S-12 

1«S 

249 

414:: 

UB: 

2S3 

421:: 

1«8: 

253 

421 

a-11 

119 

541 

MO:: 

122: 

547 

««9:: 

122: 

547 

«M 

CS-IO               t 

1 

1:: 

1: 

1:: 

1: 

1 

6S-9 

ss 

67 

100:: 

34: 

70 

104:: 

34: 

70 

104 

CS-S 

• 

7 

15:: 

•: 

7 

15:: 

8: 

7 

15 

GS-7                 1 

59" 

«S 

124:: 

M: 

«7 

I        1Z7t: 

M: 

«7 

127 

«*•« 

41- 

54 

95:: 

41: 

54 

95:: 

41: 

54 

95 

6S-5                s 

34' 

112 

146:: 

35: 

114 

U9:: 

35: 

114 

149 

»•*                t 

U 

31 

49:: 

M: 

32 

50:: 

18: 

32 

50 

n-s            t 

2 

5 

7:: 

2: 

5 

7:: 

2: 

5 

7 

a-2 

4 

2 

«:: 

4: 

2 

«:: 

4: 

2 

* 

SS-1 

0 

0 

0:: 

0: 

0 

0:: 

0: 

0 

0 

Unr-adad  Paaltiara  : 

4 

0 

4:: 

4: 

0 

4:: 

4: 

0 

4 

.. 

: 

It 

. 

PMltlons 

725 

1.2*3 

1.9M:: 

73«: 

1.281 

2.017:: 

734: 

i.ai 

2.017 

UnfUlad^asitlam  t 

:: 

: 

J. 

•nd-«f-yaar 

-17 

•2* 

-4*:: 

-5: 

-49 

-54:: 

•3: 

•48 

-51 

Tout,  >»i— lant      t 

>: 

. 

:: 

sBpifl^wantf  anv*     x 

:: 

: 

:: 

•f>yaar t 

7M 

1.» 

1.942:: 

7J1: 

1.232 

1.9i3:: 

733: 

1.2D 

1,9M 

SUff-TMT* 

712 

1.297 

2.009:: 

7Ui 

1.213 

1,979:: 

7U: 

1.2«S: 

1.979 
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^•rsanntl  Ceapansation: 

NMdquartar* 
Fitld 


11  Total  partennct  coapaiwatien 
11.1  Full-tia*  ptraantnt 

11.3  Other  than  full-tiaa  paraantnt 
11.9  Special  pcraonal  Mrvica* 

12  Mrsonnal  bantflta 

13  lanafita  for  feracr  pcrsonnal 

Total  per*,  cuwpamatlen  and  benefit* 
Other  etojecta: 

21  Travel 

22  Tranaportation  of  thing* 

23.1  tental  payaenta  to  GU 

23.2  lental  payatnts  to  other* 

23.3  CoHBni cation*,  utititie* 

and  aiac.  charge* 
24   Printing  and  reproduction 

25.1  Consulting  aervice* 

25.2  Other  eerviee* 

26      St^plia*  and  aaterials  (incl.  comm 

31  Equipaant 

32  Land  and  atruetura* 

41  Crant*,  *ub*idie*  and  contribution* 

42  Insurance  elaiaa  and  indanitia* 

43  Interact  and  dividandi 

Total  ether  objects 
Total  direct  obligation* 


FOOD  AND  NUTIITIOM  tERVia 
CUSSIFICATION  (Y  OgJCCTS 
(dollars  in  thousand*) 


Actual 

Ettlaatad 

Estiaatad 

1992 

1993 

1994 

30.790 

31.538 

32,516 

47.300 

48.568 

49,290 

78,090 

80.106 

81,805 

74.576 

76.781 

78.446 

2,451 

2.616 

2,636 

1,063 

709 

723 

14,391 

13.807 

14,036 

66 

42 

U 

92.547 

93,955 

95,885 

4,466 

4,512 

4,300 

3,836 

5,301 

5,403 

ities) 


391 


427 


425 


2,856 

3,693 

3.623 

45,354 

49,059 

50,028 

47,088 

51,016 

64,262 

5.125 

7,688 

8,298 

505,574 

588.253 

572,067 

5.454 

1.640 

1,684 

32.328.703 

7 
1 

34.899.669 

36,964,907 

32.948.855 

35.611,258 

37,674,997 

33.041,402 

35.705.213 

37,770,882 

■itien  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  pesitiana 
Average  Salary.  01/CS  positions 
Average  Crade.  SN/6S  positiona 


100,863       101.064       101,368 

39,885       41,475       41,533 

10.35        10.34        10.34 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

Reports  of  Audit*  and  Investigations  of  National  Significancs  Received  during  Fiscal 

Year  1992 


Program/Activity        Report 
Rgyjgwg  Number 


Date 
Issued 


Reports  from  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 


Pood  Stamp 

Food  Stamp 
Food  Stamp 
Food  Stamp 

Financial  Management 


27600-8-Cai 


27013-47-TE 


27019-69-CH 


27002-24-inf 


27070-2-irf 


03-31-92 


09-10-92 


09-30-92 


09-02-92 


08-10-92 


Reports  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 


Food  Donations 


Food  Donations 


Food  Stamp 


Food  Stamp 


WIC 


Pood  Stamp 


Food  Stamp 


RCED-92-62 


RCED-92-67 


HRD-92-92 


RCED-92-114 


HRD-92-18 


AFMD-92-63 


IMTEC-92-29 


12-09-91 


12-31-91 


09-25-92 


07-21-92 


04-07-92 


OS-06-92 


05-27-92 


Subject 


Food  Stamp  Program: 
Authorizing  and 
Monitoring  of  Retailers 

SAVE  System  Cost 
Effectiveness 

Quality  Control 
Activities 

Compliance  Branch 
Controls  Over  Cash  and 
Pood  St<unp  Coupon 
Inventories 

Financial  statements 
nf'91 


Romelessness:   Policy 
and  Liability  Issues  in 
Donating  Prepared  Food 

Processing  of  USDA 
Commodities  Donated  to 
the  National  School 
Lunch  Program 

Better  Coordination  of 
Food  Stamp  Services  for 
Social  Security  Clients 

Nutritional  Conditions 
and  Program  Alternatives 
in  Puerto  Rico 

Federal  Investments  like 
HIC  Can  Produce  Savings 

OMB's  High  Risk  Program: 
Benefits  Found  but 
Greater  Oversight  Needed 

Ineffective  Federal 
Oversight  Permits  Costly 
Automated  System 
ProbleoM  in  Welfare 
Programs 
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rOOO   AND   NUTRITION   S»VICt 

Food  Astittane*  TabU 

■«jd0*t  Authority  i«id*r  Current  Ian 

(Dollars  in  Thoutandt) 

1992       1993       199«     Chang* 
EstiHtc    Ettiaat*   Estiaatc   1993-199( 


A.  Child  Nutrition  Program: 

1.  Program  grants  to  States: 

a.  School  Lineh  Prograa 3.782.966  4.110,794  4,327.236  216,U2 

b.  School  Breakfast  Progra- 801,191  891,163  980.352  89,189 

c.  Child  Car*  and  Adult  Care  rood  Prograa 1.089.627  1.326.811  1,638,773  311,962 

d.  Siaaer  Food  Service  Prograa 202,927  230,394  254,612  24,218 

e.  State  adiinistrative  expenses 69,108  77,086  86,758  9,652 

TOTAl.  Cash  paywits  to  States 5.945.821  6.636.248  7.287.711  651.463 

2.  Coamdities  to  States  (including 
cash  in  lieu  of  coaaodities): 

a.  fNS  coawditics 203.254  225,029  245,706  20,677 

b.  AMS  Section  32  conodi ties 400,000  400,000  400,000  0 

c.  CCC  bonus  coOToditics 0  0  0  0 

d.  AMS  bonus  ccavditics 0  0  0  0 

TOTAl.  Coawdities  to  States 603,254  625,029  645,706  20.677 

3.  Nutrition  studies  and  education: 

a.  Nutrition  studies  and  surveys,  section  6(a)(3)..  5.8SS  S.8S5  3.939  104 

b.  Nutrition  education  and  training,  section  19....  10,000  10.000  10,270  270 

c.  Child  Nutrition  Federal  l*v<e«  Systaau 4,083  3,780  3,843  63 

d.  Food  Service  Nanagaaent  institute 1.122  1.661  1.706  45 

c.  Dietary  Ouidalinas 0  2.000  2.054  54 

TOTAL,  nutrition  studies  Md  adueatlen 19,240  21.276  21.812  536 

Section  17(p)  D«m« 0  0  3.700  3.700 

TOlAt.  Child  Nutrition  Program 6.568.315  7.282,553  7,958,929  676,376 

USS:  AMS  Section  32  caaodltias 400.000  400.000  400.000  0 

CCC  bonus  coMOditlas 0  0  0  0 

ANS  bonus  coMBdities 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL.  FNS  Child  Nutrition  Aeeoi«t 6.168.315  6.882.553  7.558.929  676.376 

8.  Special  MiU  Program    Cash  Paywnts 23.011  14.896  20.277  5.379 

C.  Special  Si«plaMmsl  Food  Prograa  (UIC): 

1.  Cash  gr«<ts  to  States 2.595.000  2,930,000  3.262.220  352,220 

2.  Studies  and  evaluations 5,000  5,000  5,000  0 

TOTAL,  FNS  Special  StvplSMntal  Food  Prograa  Accoimt 2,600.000  2,935,000  3,267,220  352,220 


Continued  en  next  page 
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rOOD  MO  NUTRITICM  t»Via 

Food  Aatlstanet  Tabl* 
t  Authority  widir  Currtnt  Lau 
(Dollars  <n  Thoutandt) 


1992  1993  199i  Chang* 

Ettiaata  Ettiaata  EatiMta  1993-1994 

0.     CaoMdity  S(*pttMntal  Food  rrosraa  (CSFP): 

1.  Caandltiat  for  s«in>laMntal  food 72,000  75.A00  75,600  0 

2.  Payacntt  to  dUtributtng 

aganelaa  for  adiinUtratian 18,000  18,900  18,900  0 

3.  Spaeial  actainiatrativa  fwida 0  0  0  0 

4.  CCC  donatiera 0  0  0  0 

SMTOTAL,  CoModity  St^plaMntal  Food  Progria  (CSFP)..  90,000  94,500  94,500  0 

LESS:  CCC  Oonatier* 0  0  0  0 

TCHAL.   FNS  CSFP  Aecowit 90,000  94,500  94.500  0 

C.  Feed  Staap  ProfrM: 

1.  Mnafit  coat* 19,526,638  22,880,127  23.409,031  528,904 

2.  State  adainUtrativ*  coats 1,538,117  1,588,976  1,634,079  45,103 

3.  Other  prograa  costs 86,670  95.254  106,545  11,291 

4.  aenefit  Reserve 1.498,550  2,500.000  5.000.000  2.500.000 

5.  Excess  state  error  (lablKtia* 0  0  -1.000  -1.000 

6.  Fad.  Tai  lefwid  fntrm. 0  0  0  0 

7.  Adjusf  nts  in  expired  aceetnta 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL.  FK  Food  Sta«p  Prograa  Accomt 22.649.975  27.064.357  30.148.655  3,084.296 

F.  Nutrition  Assistance  for  Puerto  lice 1.013.000  1.051.000  1.091.000  40,000 


Continued  an  naiit  page 
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FOOD  AND  NUTIITION  SHVia 

Food  AstUtanc*  Tabt* 

Budgot  Authority  under  Currant  Lsm 

(Dollar!  in  Thouaandt) 


1992  1993  1994  Chansa 

Estiaata  Eatiaatt  Ettiaata  1993-1994 

C.  Food  Oonationa  Prograaa: 

1.  Food  Distribution  Prograa  en 

Indian  Rasarvatiena: 

a.  Coonoditia*  in  liau  of  food  ataii«ia 64.«95  63,157  50.596  -12,561 

b.  Distributing  agency  adiinistrativa  costs 17,450  18,444  18,905  461 

c.  Section  32  bonus  coonoditles 0  0  0  0 

d.  Section  416  bonus  cennditiea 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,  Food  Distribution  Progrw  on  Reservations 81,945  81,601  69,501  -12,100 

LESS:  Bonus  conodities 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,  FMS  Food  Distribution  Prograa 

on  Indiw  Resarvaticna  Aeeotnt 81.945  81,601  69,501  -12,100 

2.  Nutrition  Prograa  for  the  Elderly: 

a.  Comdities 9,918  9,367  9.358  -9 

b.  Cash  in  liauof  caaBOdities 141,574  133.545  133.554  9 

c.  Section  32  Bonus  Coaaodi tics 0  0  0  0 

d.  Section  416  Bonus  Coaaodities 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,  Nutrition  ProgrM  for  the  Elderly 151,492  142.912  142.912  0 

LESS:  Bonus  Conoditias 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL.  FHS  Nutrition  Prograa  for  the 

Elderly  Aceemt 151.492  142.912  142.912  0 

3.  Coaandities  for  Sok<>  Kitchens 32.000  32,000  32.000  0 

TOTAL,  FNS  Food  Donatiorw  Prograa  Acceint 265.437  256.513  244.413  -12,100 

N.  The  Eaergcncy  Food  Assistance 
Prograa  (TEFAP): 

1.  FttS  CoaaBditics 120.000  143.481  163,240  19,759 

2.  CCC  Bonus  Coaaoditias 0  0  0  0 

3.  TEFAP  Adsinistrative  Expense 45.000  45,000  46,215  1,215 

TOTAL,  The  Eaergency  Food 

Assistance  Prograa 165.000  188.481  209.455  20,974 

LESS:  Bonus  Coaandities 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,  FNS  TEFAP  Accomt 165.000  188,481  209.455  20.974 

I.  Teaporary  Assistance  P.L.  102-552:  Ceawdities 0  42.329  0  -42,329 


Continued  on  next  page 
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FOOD  AW  MUTItlTiaN  SCKVICC 


Food  Atsittane*  Tablt 

Budget  Authority  uider  Current  Lw 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


19W 
Estiaatc 


1993 
Estiaatc 


1994 
Estiaatc 


Chang* 
199J-1994 


J.  tonus  Caaaoditios  to  Othsr  Outlets: 

1.  Charitable  Institutions 

a.  Section  S2  coanodities 

b.  Section  416  comodities 

2.  Suncr  Caaps 

a.  Section  32  conaodities 

b.  Section  416  coaaioditics 

3.  Disaster  Feeding 

a.  Section  32  coanodities 

b.  Section  416  cooBBdlties 

TOTAL,  tonus  Comodities  to  Other  Outlets. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27.416 

27,416 

27.857 

U1 

11.409 

11.409 

11.593 

184 

57.949 

57,949 

58.881 

932 

6,761 

6.761 

6.870 

109 

103.S3S 

103,535 

105.201 

1.666 

K.  Food  Progran  Adainistrstien: 

1.  Child  nutrition/Special  NiU. 

2.  Su^leaental  feeding 

3.  Food  stai^ 

4.  Cash  and  coonedity  siittidics. 
TOTAL,  Food  Prograa  Adsinistrstion. 


CRAND  TOTAL,   Food  Assistance 33,478.273     39,033,166    43,159,650      4,126,484 


LESS: 


Section  32 
ANS  bonus 

CCC  bonus 


ities  for  Child  Nutriton. 

ities 

lities 


400.000 
0 
0 


400,000 
0 
0 


400,000 
0 
0 


TOTAL,   FHS  Accouits 33,078,273    38,633,166    42,759,650      4,126,484 
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FOOD  AND  HUTRITION  SERVICt 

Feed  Aa«<stane*  Table 

Pregraa  Level  mder  Current  Law 

(Dollar*  in  Thouaanda) 

1992  1993  1994  Change 

EatlMt*        Eatlaate        Eatlaata      19930994 


A.  Child  Nutrition  Pregraaa: 

1.  Prograi  grant*  to  States:  . 

a.  school  L««*  frograi 3.870.098  4.131,42*  4,328,214  196.790 

b.  School  Breakfaat  Progra- 801.191  891.163  980.352  89.189 

c.  Child  Care  and  Adult  Care  Food  Progr*. 1.089,627  1,326,811  1,638,773  311,962 

d.  $ui«r  Food  Service  Program 202,927  230,394  254.612  24,218 

e.  State  aciaini.trative  expenaes 68,766  79,932  86,738  6,806 

TOTAL.  Ca.h  paywntt  to  State. 6.032.609  6,659.724  7,288.689  628.965 

2.  Coaaeditie*  to  State*  (including 
eaah  in  lieu  of  eoaaodltie*): 

a.  FM  cenoditie* 203.25*  224,051  245.706  21.655 

b.  AM  Section  32  eo«odi tie* 400.000  400.000  400,000  0 

e.  CCC  bonus  eoaadltle* 84.396  84.396  84.396  0 

d.  AMS  bonus  coaoditie* 37.765  37.765  37.765  0 

TOTAL.  Co— oditio*  to  State* 725.415  7*6.212  767,867  21.655 

3.  Nutrition  ttudie*  and  adueatien: 

a.  Nutrition  ttudies  and  surveys,  section  6(a)(3)..  3.829  3.835  3.939  10* 

b.  Nutrition  education  and  training,  section  19....  10.000  10.000  10.270  270 

c.  Child  Nutrition  Federal  Review  Systea *.111  *,2*1  3,8*3  -398 

d.  Food  Service  WanagiMnr  Inatitut* 1,322  1,661  1,706  *S 

e.  Dietary  Guideline* 0  2.000  2.05*  5* 

TOTAL.  Nutrition  studies  and  education 19.262  21,737  21.812  75 

Section  17(p)  Deao* 0  0  3.700  3.700 

TOTAL.  Child  Nutrition  Program 6.777.286  7,427.673  8.082.068  654.395 

USS:  AMS  Section  32  csaodi ties 400,000  400.000  400,000  0 

CCC  bonus  coMOdities 84,396  84.396  84.396  0 

AMS  bonus  eowxiltie* 37,765  37,765  37.765  0 

TOTAL.  PNS  Child  Nutrition  Aceouit 6.255.125  6.905.512  7.559.907  654.395 

8.  Special  Milk  Pregras:    Cash  PayHnts 21.587  20.023  20,531  508 

C.  Special  S««ipl*Mntal  Food  Prograa  (UIC): 

1.  Cash  grants  testates 2.667.**9  2.968.6*7  3.291.220  322.573 

2.  Studies  and  evaluations 5.027  5.000  5.000  0 

TOTAL.  FNS  Special  S<«plaMntal  Food  Prograa  Aeeomt 2.672,*76  2.973.6*7  3.296.220  322.573 


Continued  on  next  page 
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FOOD  AM)  MUTtlTION  KRVICE 

Food  A<tittane«  Tabt* 

Pregrai  Lovol  undor  Currant  Low 

(Dollars  in  Ttiouaanda) 

1992  1993                199&  Chango 

Eatiaata  Eatlaata        Eatiaata  1993-199( 

0.     Caaaadity  fc^la^ntal  Food  ^rogras  (CSFP): 

1.  Caaaoditiaa  for  st^aploMntal  food.. 78,109  75,600            75,600  0 

2.  M»«aim  to  distrltautlna 

aganeiaa  for  a*inistrat<an 18,257  18,900           18,900  0 

3.  Spaeial  adainlstratlva  fuidt 0  0                    0  0 

«.  etc  denatiena 21.en  22.653            22,084  -569 

CMTOTM.,  CoiMdity  St«plaMntal  Fead  ^rofraa  (CSF^)..           118,199  117,153          116,584  -569 

LESS:  CCC  Donationa 21,8n  22,653            22.084  -569 

TOTAL.  FNS  CtTf  Accaint 96,366  94,500             94,500  0 

E.  Food  Staap  Pngnmt 

1.  aanafit  eaata 20,899.531  22,397,394     23,409,031  1.011,637 

2.  ttata  attrinistratiwa  caata 1,483,392  1,588,976       1,634,079  45,103 

3.  Otiwr  prograa  caata 84.832  94.124          106.545  12.421 

4.  aanafit  Rasarvo 0  0                     0  0 

5.  Eacaaa  atata  arror  liabilltiaa 0  0                    0  0 

6.  Fad.  Tai  lafund  Pratraa. 0  0                    0  0 

7.  Adjuataanta  in  aapirad  aeeaiaita 0  0                    0  0 

TOTAL,  m  Food  Staap  Pragraa  Accawit 22.467.755  24.080.494    25.149,655  1.069.161 

F.  ■utritien  Aasiatapea  for  (HMTto  tiea 1.002.175  1.040.175       1,091.000  50,825 


Cantinuad  an  nait  paga 
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FOOD  AMD  NUTRITION  SERVICf 

Feed  AMUtarm  Table 

Pretrw  Level  mder  Current  leu 

(Oetlars  in  Thoueandi) 

1992  1993                1994            Chan«e 

Estiaata  Estiaate        Ettiaata       1993-1994 

6.  Feed  Oenatlena  ^regrsM: 

1.  Food  Distribution  Prograa  en  . 

Indian  Raservatiena: 

a.  Co«aditiat  in  lieu  of  food  ataapa 64,219  63,157           50.596          -12,561 

b.  Oistributiiv  agency  adainistrativc  eeita 17,54«  18,4U            18,905                 4«1 

e.  Section  32  bcnia  caeaBdities 0  0                     0                     0 

d.  Section  416  bonui  ceaaBditiet 1.*»1  1.*»1              1.*»1                    « 

TOTAL,  Food  Oiatrihution  rro«r«i  on  Reaervatiana 83,258  83,092           70,992          -12.100 

LESS:  tonua  eea»ditia« 1.*»1  !.*»'              l.*»1                    <> 

TOTAL.  FMS  Food  DIatributien  rrograa 

en  Indian  Reaervatiena  Aceowtt 81.767  81.601            69.501           -12.100 

2.  Nutrition  fregr«i  for  the  Elderly: 

e.  Coaeditiea ».271  9,367              9,358                   -9 

b.  Caah  in  lieu  of  ecaodltiea 134.448  133.545          133.554                    9 

c.  Section  32  Bcnua  CoaMdltiee 832  8S2                  832                     0 

d.  Section  416  tonua  CoModitiea 577  577                 577                    0 

TOTAL.  Nutrition  frotrm  for  ttw  Elderly 145,128  1U.321          1U,321                    0 

LESS:  aofwa  CoBMditiea 1.409  1.409             1.409                    0 

TOTAL,  FNS  Nutrition  Protrm  for  the 

Elderly  Aeeawit 143.719  142.912          142.912                    0 

3.  CoModities  for  Soup  Kitehana 32.000  32.000           32.000                    0 

TOTAL,  FNS  Food  Oonatiena  rrotraM  Aecoiait 257,486  256,513          244,413          -12,100 

N.  The  Eaer«ency  Feed  Aaaistanee 
Pregraa  (TEFAP): 

1.  FNS  Coaaeditiea 120,000  143,481           163,240            19,759 

2.  CCC  Sonus  CoModities 89,305  89,305            89,305                     0 

3.  TEFA^  Adainistrative  Cxpenae 44,999  45,000            46,215              1.215 

TOTAL,  The  EMrgency  Food 

Assiatanee  Prograia. 254,304  277,786          298,760            20,974 

USS:  ioraa  Coanditiea a9,305  89,305            89,305                     0 

TOTAL,   FNS  TEFA»  Aceowtt 164.999  188.481           209.455             20,974 

I.  T«9orary  Aaaistanee  ».L.  102-552:     Caiaditiea 0  42.329                    0          -42.329 


Continued  en  next  pafe 
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rOCO  AND  HUTU  T  ION  tERVta 

Food  As><ttane*  Tabl* 

Progro  Laval  ««idar  Currant  LaM 

(Dollars  <n  Thousand*) 

1992  1993  1994  Cltanaa 

Estiaata  Estlaata  EstiMta   1993-1994 

J.  •onus  CoBBodltias  to  Otiier  Outlats: 

1.  Charitabla  Institution* 

a.  taction  32  cawditia* 15.1S5  15,155  15,155  0 

b.  taction  41*  eoModitias 80.032  80,032  80.032  0 

2.  tuaar  Car^s 

a.  tactian  32  caaaadltiaa 308  308  306  0 

b.  tactian  «16  caaMdltiaa 2,471  2,471  2,471  0 

3.  Dlsastar  faadina 

a.  tactian  32  eoaanditias 1,552  1,552  1,552  0 

b.  taction  416  caaanditlas 1,015  1,015  1,015  0 

TOTM..  Bonus  CoBodlt las  to  Othar  Outlats 100,533  100,533  100,533  0 

K.  food  Progras  Mslnistration: 

1.  Child  nitrttlon/tpactal  Milk 27,484  27,487  27,930  U3 

2.  ti«pl«Mntal  faadlnt 11,438  11,439  11,623  184 

3.  rood  stsup.^ 58.091  58,098  59,035  937 

4.  Cash  and  coHMdity  sUbsidias 6,777  6,777  6,887  110 

TOTAL,   Food  Profraa  Adiinistration 103.790  103.801  105,475  1.674 

GMUB  TOTAL.  Food  Asslstanca 33.778,491  36,443,027  38,508.139      2,065,112 

Utt:     tactian  32  coaMditiaa  for  Child  Mutritan 400,000  400,000  400,000  0 

«Mt  bonus  caoMditias 55,612  55,612  55.612  0 

CCC  bonus  cosMditias 281,120  281.940  281.371  569 

TOTAL.  FM  ACCOWKS 33.041,759  35,705,475  37,771,156      2,065,681 
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FOB  MB  MmilTiaH  ttlVICt 


rood  AM<(tane«  TabU 

Outlay*  ««id*r  Currant  Lait 

(Dollars  <n  Thouaandi) 


1«n  1f9S  19M  Chanta 

fatlaata        Ettiaata        Eatiaata      1993- 19M 


A.  Child  Hinrltlen  froirmm: 

1.  ProfrM  trant*  to  Statas:  . 

a.  School  LUKh  Profraa 3.759.731  4.117.434  *,300,5*«  182.912 

b.  School  Iroakfaat  Progr*. 7V2.7B6  87B.163  9*8,133  89,970 

c.  Child  Cara  w^  Mult  Cara  road  rrogrM. 1.080,68»  1.296,086  1.S96.033  299,9*7 

d.  SuMr  Food  terviet  ^rofraia. m.S16  224,005  251,346  27,341 

a.  Stata  aiteiniatrativa  axpamas 72.739  76.367  84,519  8,152 

TOTia.  Caah  pavMits  to  Stataa 5,904,461  6,592,057  7,200,379  608,322 

2.  CoModitioa  to  Statas  (ineludino 
caah  in  liau  of  caaaaditias): 

a.  m  caaaaditias 203,254  224,051  245,706  21.655 

b.  iMS  Sactian  32  ecaaoditias 400,000  400,000  400,000  0 

c.  CCC  banuB  carMditias 0  0  0  0 

d.  AM  benus  caaaaditias 0  0  0  0 

TOTia.  Caaedltias  to  Statas MS,254  624,051  645,706  21,655 

3.  ihffritien  studias  and  adueatian: 

a.  Mutritien  studiaa  and  surwaya,  sactian  6(a)(3)..  3,895  3,835  3,939  104 

b.  Ihitritian  adueatian  and  trainlnf,  aaction  19....  10,000  10,000  10,270  270 

c.  Child  Ihitritian  Fodaral  laviaii  Systaa. 4,111  4,241  3,843  -396 

d.  food  Sorvica  mimaiint  Instituta 1.322  1,661  1,706  45 

a.  Diotary  Suidalinas 0  2,000  2,054  54 

TOTAL.  Mutritian  studias  and  adueatian 19.268  21.737  21.812  75 

Sactian  17(p)  Daaoa 0  0  3.700  3.700 

TOTAL.  Child  Ihitritian  ProflrMa 6,526,983  7,257,845  7,871,597  633,752 

L«S:  ANI  Sactian  32  tainJitias 400.000  400,000  400,000  0 

CCC  benus  ecMaditiaa 0  0  0  0 

Am  benia  caaaaditias 0  0  0  0 

T(nAL,  m  Child  Ihitritian  Aecomt 6,126,963  6,837,845  7,471,597  633,752 

8.  Spacial  NiU  fntnm:    Cash  rsyaants 19,178  20.365  20,410  45 

C.  Sipacial  Supplaaantal  Food  Profraa  (HIC): 

1.  Caah  tranta  to  Statas 2.941.694  2.a99,7U  3.263.156  363.412 

2.  Studios  and  avoluatians 3,096  8.357  5,000  -3,337 

TOTAL,  FM  Special  S««plaaantal  Faod  rroflraa  AccowK 2,944,690  2.908,081  3,268,196  360,075 


Continued  en  nait  papa 
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FOOD  AMD  NUTIITIOM  ttlVtCE 

Feed  AuUtmee  Table 

Outlays  under  Current  Laii 

(Del tars  in  Thausands) 

1992                199S               1994  Chanfe 

Eatiaate        Estlaate        Ettiaate  1993-1994 

0.    CasMditv  Si«p(aMntal  Feed  Pregraai  ICSfPi: 

1.  CoModitles  fer  at^lawntal   feed... 78,060            n,«37           75,600  2,161 

2.  Payoants  to  distributing 

agencies  fer  adiinistratien 17,499            22.069            16,900  -3,169 

5.  Speeiel  ediinlstrativs  fuids 0                     0                     0  0 

4.  CCC  donations 0                     0                     0  0 

ajOTOTAL.  Cea««dity  $«*plaa«ntal   Food  PregrM  (CSFP)..             95,579             95,506            94,500  -1,006 

LESS:  CCC  Denatiena 0                     0                     0  0 

TOTAL,   FMS  CSFP  Accewit 95.579            95,506            94,500  -1,006 

E.  Feed  Staap  fngrms 

1.  Danefit  costs 20,110,068    22.420,629    23,178,581  957,952 

2.  State  edainistrativa  costs 1.610,773       1,565,684       1,630,109  44,225 

3.  Other  pregrai  costs 82,992            94,360           98,654  4,274 

4.  6snefit  Resarva 0                     0                     0  0 

5.  Exeasa  state  error  liabilities 0                   0           -1,000  -1,000 

6.  Fed.  Tax  (afiaid  Prograa 0                     0                     0  0 

7.  AdjustMnts  in  expired  ecceiatts 0        -596.274                     0  598,274 

TOTAL,  FMS  Feed  Stap  Pretraa  Accotait 21.803,653    23,502.619    2S.106.SU  1.603.72S 

F.  Nutrition  Assistance  for  Puerto  tiee 995,606       1,043.466      1,090.675  47,167 


Cantinuad  an  next  peg* 
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FOOD  AND  HUTIITIOH  SMVia 

Food  AstUtanc*  Tabl* 

OuTlaya  indar  Currant  Law 

(Dollars  in  Thouaandi) 

1992  1993                 1994             Chan«« 

Estiaat*  Ettiaata        Estiaata      1993-1994 

G.  Food  Ocnatlem  Prograaa: 

1.  Feed  Distribution  Prograa  on 

Indian  (asarvatiens: 

a.  CoBBditias  in  liau  of  feed  stai^a 58,831  61,782            S2,983            -8,799 

b.  Oistributir«  agency  adiinistrative  costs 16,385  18,226           18,817                591 

c.  Section  32  bonus  coanndities 0  0                     0                     0 

d.  Section  416  bonus  coarudities 0  0                     0                     0 

TOTAL,   Food  Distribution  Prograa  en  lasarvatiens 75,216  80,008            71,800            -8,208 

LESS:  tonus  caaMditias 0  0                     0                     0 

TOTAL,   FHS  Feed  Distribution  Prograa 

an  li^iMi  lesarvationa  Aeeemt 75,216  80,008            71,800            -8,208 

2.  Nutrition  Progria  for  the  Elderly: 

a.  CoaMdities 11,7*2  7,587             9,30*              1,717 

b.  Cash  in  liau  of  ceaandi ties 125,036  1*7,626          133,608          •U,018 

e.  Section  32  tonus  CoBodi ties 0  0                    0                    0 

d.  Section  *16  tonus  Conoditie* 0  0                     0                     0 

TOTAL.  Nutrition  Prograa  for  the  Elderly 136,778  155,213          1*2,912          -12,301 

LESS:  tonus  Coaaoditics 0  0                     0                     0 

TOTAL.   FNS  Nutrition  Prograa  for  tiie 

Elderly  Accomt 136,778  155,213          142,912          -12,301 

3.  CoModities  for  Soup  Kitdiene 32,106  32.000           32.000                    0 

TOTAL.  FNS  Feed  Oonstions  Prograas  Aeceun 2U.102  267.221          2*6,712          -20,509 

N.  The  Eaergcney  Food  Assistance 
Pregrae  (TEFAP): 

1.  FNS  Ccaoodities 120,000  1*3,*81     163,2*0     19,759 

2.  CCC  tonus  CoModities 0  0         0         0 

3.  TEFAP  Adainistrstive  Expanse *S,S78  *7,211     *5,881     -1,330 

TOTAL,  The  Eaergancy  Food 

Assistance  Prograa 165.378  190,692    209,121     18.*29 

LESS:  tonus  Ci'i— irtities 0  0         0         0 

TOTAL,  FNS  TEFAP  Accouit 165,378  190,692    209,121     18,*29 

I.  Teaperary  Assistawe  P.L.  102-552:  CoModities 0  *2,S29        0    •*2,329 


Centinuad  an  next  page 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRtTION  SERVICE 

Feed  AttUtane*  Table 

Outlays  wider  Current  Lad 

(Oellara  in  Ttieuaands) 

1992  199S  199«  Change 

Ettlaate  Ettiaate  Ettiaate   1993-199« 

J>  tons  Coannditlct  to  Other  Outtatt: 

1.  Charitable  Inctitutiena 

a.  Section  32  eoMaditie* '         0  0  0  0 

b.  Section  416  eoBodi tie* 0  0  0  0 

2.  SuMer  Caapa 

a.  Section  32  coBBoditie* 0  0  0  0 

b.  Section  416  cooBdities 0  0  0  0 

3.  Oieaster  Feeding 

a.  Section  32  eoaaeditie* 0  0  0  0 

b.  Section  416  coBMditie* 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,  tonua  Coaanditica  to  Other  Outlat* 0  0  0  0 

IC.  food  Progran  Adiinittration: 

1.  Child  nutrition/Special  Milk 26,723  28,985  27.522  -1,463 

2.  S«<9teawnal  feeding 11,121  12,062  11,454  -608 

3.  Food  ataiv 56,484  61,263  58,172  -3.091 

4.  Cash  and  coonodlty  subsidies 6,589  7,147  6,786  -361 

TOTAL,  food  Prograai  Adiinistration 100,917  109,457  103,934  -5,523 

au»  TOTAL,   Food  Assistance 32,496,486  35,417,603  38,011,449      2,593,846 

LESS:     Section  32  coaaodities  for  Child  Nutriton 400,000  400,000  400,000  0 

ANS  bonus  eoaaeditie* 0  0  0  0 

CCC  bonus  csaaoditia* 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,  FNS  Accotnts 32,096,486  35,017,603  37,611,449      2,593,846 
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roOO  AND  MITRITION  SEHVICf 

Food  Astiitanct  Tabit 

•udfot  Authority  at  th*  >«co— «nd>d  Laval 

(Dollars  In  Thousanda) 


1992 
EstlMta 


1993 
Eatlaata 


Eatlaata 


Oianga 


A.  Child  Nutrition  Profr 

1.  rrograai  grants  to  Statas: 

•.  Sciieel  LwKli  rrograa 3.782,968  4.110,794  4.327.236  216,U2 

b.  School  Iraakfast  Prograa 801,191  891,163  980,352  89.189 

c.  Child  Car*  and  Adult  Cars  Food  Prograa 1,089.627  1.326.811  1.638.773  311,962 

d.  SuMsr  Food  tarvlea  Prograi 202,927  230,394  2S4.612  24,218 

•.  Stat*  adalnlstratlvt  axpanaas 69,108  77.086  86.738  9,6S2 

TOTAL.  Cash  psywnts  to  Statas S.94S.821  6.636.248  7.287.711  651.463 

2.  Caaaodltias  to  Statas  (Including 
cash  In  llau  of  csaaodltios): 

a.  ras  cosMdltiaa 203.254  225.029  245.706  20,677 

b.  ANS  Sactlon  32  coaaodltlas 400,000  400.000  400.000  0 

c.  CCC  bonus  caaaodltias 0  0  0  0 

d.  AMS  bonus  ccaaodltias 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,  CoModltlas  to  Statas 603.254  625.029  645.706  20.677 

3.  ihitritien  studlas  and  adueatian: 

a.  nutrition  studlas  and  survoys,  saetlon  6(a)(3)..  3.835  3.835  3.939  104 

b.  Mutritien  adueatlon  and  training,  sactlen  19....  10,000  10.000  10.270  270 

c.  Child  Hutrltlen  Fadtral  RavlaM  Systaai 4.083  3,780  3.S43  63 

d.  Feed  Sarvica  Nanagaaant  Inatltuta 1.322  1,661  1.706  45 

a.  Diotarv  Ouidsllnas 0  2.000  2.054  54 

TOTAL,  Mutritlan  studlas  and  education 19.240  21.276  21.812  536 

Section  17(p)  Oaeoa 0  0  3.700  3.700 

TOTAL.  Child  Hutrltlen  rrogran 6.568,315  7,282,553  7.958.929  676.376 

LESS:  ANS  Section  32  ccModltias 400.000  400.000  400.000  0 

CCC  benus  caaMditist 0  0  0  0 

AMS  bonus  caaaodltias 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL.  FHS  Child  Hutrltlen  Acceint 6.168,315  6,882.553  7.558.929  676.376 

8.  Special  Milk  Pregraa:  Cash  Payaents 23.011  14.898  20.277  5.379 

C.  Special  St«plaaantal  Feed  Pregraa  (WIC): 

1.  CMh  grants  to  States 2,595.000  2.930,000  3,282.220  352,220 

2.  Studies  and  evaluations 5.000  5.000  5.000  0 

TOTAL,  FHS  Speciel  St«plaasntal  Feed  Pregraa  Account 2.600.000  2.935.000  3.287,220  352.220 
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FOOD  AND  NUTtlTION  lEIVtCE 

Food  Atditanet  Tabic 

■udgct  Authority  at  tht  RaceoMndad  Laval 

(Dollar*  in  Thouaanda) 

1992                1991                1994  Chang* 

Eatiaata        EatiMta        Eatiaata  1993-1994 

0.     Cooaodity  St^plaMntal  Food  Prograa  (CSFP): 

1.  Conoditiaa  for  aupplcMntal  food 72,000            7S,600           7S.600  0 

2.  Payacnta  to  diatributlng 

aganela*  for  adalnittration 18,000            18,900            18,900  0 

3.  SpacJal  adainiatrativ*  funda 0                     0                     0  0 

4.  CCC  donation 0                     0  0 

SUBTOTAL.  Ccoaodity  SuppltMntal   Food  Progran  (CSFP)..             90.000            94,S00            94,500  0 

LESS:  CCC  Oonationa 0                     0                     0  0 

TOTAL.  F«  CSFP  Account 90.000            94,500           94,500  0 

E.  Food  Staap  Prograa: 

1.  tanaflt  coata 19.526.638  22.880.127  23.409.031  528,904 

2.  State  adainiatrativ*  coata 1,538,117   1,588.976   1.614.079  25.103 

3.  Other  prograa  coata 86.670     95.254    106.545  11.291 

4.  lanafit  Raaarv* 1.498.550   2,500.000   5,000,000  2,500,000 

5.  Excaat  atata  error  liabilitia* 0         0     -1.000  -1,000 

6.  Fed.  Tax  Refmd  Prograa 0         0         0  0 

7.  Adjuttaent*  in  expired  accouit* 0         0        0  0 

TOTAL,  FNS  Food  Staif)  Prograa  Accouit 22,649.975  27.064,357  30,128.655  3.064.298 

F.  Nutrition  Aaaiatanca  for  Puerto  Rice 1.013.000   1.051.000   1.091.000  40.000 
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rOOO  AM)  HUTtlTION  ICIVICI 

Food  Assiotanc*  Tiblt 

•u^t  Authority  at  tho  iiiu— iridid  Laval 

(Oetlara  in  Thauaandt) 

1992  1993  199»     Chang* 

Catiaat*   Eatiaata  Eatiaata   1993-1994 

e.  Feed  Oonatiena  Pregraa*: 

1.  Food  Oiatributien  ProgrM  en 

Indian  taaarvatiena: 

a.  CaamJitiaa  In  liau  of  food  ata.^>a 6*,*95  43.157  50.596          -12.561 

b.  Oiatrlbutiiv  aganey  aitainlatratiw*  ceata 17.450  W.U*  18.905                 461 

e.  Soetion  32  bonua  eo-odltia. 0  0  0                    0 

d.  Sactlan  416  bonua  ceaanditiaa 0  0  0                    0 

TOTAt.  Food  Olatrlbutlon  frogra- on  taaarvatlona 81.945  81.601  69.501          -12.100 

USS:  knua  eoa«<itioa 0  0  0                     0 

TOTAL.  FHS  Food  Diatributian  rrograa 

an  Indian  Baaarvationa  Account 81.945  81.601  69.501          -12.100 

2.  Nutrition  rrograa  for  tha  Cldarly: 

a.  Coa^ditioa •.»1«  »•»'  »'»»                    • 

b.  CMh  In  llau  of  coModltlaa U1.574  133.545  133.554                    9 

c.  Sactlan  32  Oonua  CoModitloa 0  0  0                    0 

d.  faction  416  lonua  CaMBditioa 0  0  0                    0 

TOTAL.  Butrition  rrogroi  for  tho  ildarly 151,492  142.912  142.912                    0 

LESS:  Bonua  CoiMditioa 0  0  0                    0 

TOTAL.  FHS  Nutrition  Proaraai  for  tho 

Eldarly  Aceouit 151.492  142.912  142.912                    0 

3.  CeaMditlos  for  Soio  Kitchana 32.000  32.000  32.000                    0 

TOTAL.  FNS  Food  Donation*  rrograaa  Account 2*5.437  256.513  2U.413          -12.100 

N.  Tho  Eaartancy  Food  Aaaiatanco 

rrograai  (TEFAT): 

1.  FHS  CoMBditiaa 120.000  143.481  163.240            19.759 

2.  CCC  •onus  Cca^ditiot 0  0  0                     0 

3.  TEFA^  AdainiatratI**  Eipanaa *5,000  45.000  46,215              1.215 

TOTAL.  Tho  Eaaraaney  Food 

Aaaiatanco  rrotraau 1*5.000  188.481  209.455            20.974 

USS:  Bona  CoModitloa 0  0  0                    0 

TOTAL.   FNS  nn*  Accost 1«.000  188.481  209.455             20.974 

I.  Ta^erary  Aaaiatanco  ^.l.  102-552:    CaModitIo* 0  42.329  0         -42.329 
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FOOD  MB  NUTRITION  SEKVICt 

Food  Asilitanet  Tabl* 

•udgct  Authority  at  the  Itcoaatndcd  Lcwtl 

(DoUari  In  Thoucandt) 

1992  199}  1994  Chang* 

Eatiaat*  Estiaat*  Estiaata   1993-1994 

J.  tonua  Coaoditlat  to  Other  Outlatt: 

1.  CharitabI*  Inatiiutim 

a.  Section  32  coaaoditics 0  0  0  0 

b.  Section  416  ccaMditiea 0  0  0  0 

2.  SiaiMr  Caaipa 

a.  Section  32  coaaeditie* 0  0  0  0 

b.  Section  416  conoditiea 0  0  0  0 

3.  Diaaatcr  Feeding 

a.  Section  32  coaMditiet 0  0  0  0 

b.  Section  416  coMOdltiea 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,  lonua  CyiuJitiea  to  Other  Outleta 0  0  0  0 

K.  Food  Prograa  Adainiatration: 

1.  Child  nutrition/Special  Milk 27,416  27,416  27,850  442 

2.  S<«pt«Mntal  feedir« 11,410  11,410  11,593  183 

3.  Feed  *ta«p 57,949  57,949  58,881  932 

4.  Caah  end  ccnndity  aubaidic* 6,760  6,760  6,869  109 

TOTAL,  Food  Prograai  Adainittration 103,535  103,535  105,201  1,666 

OIAMD  TOTAL,   Food  Asaiatance 33,478,273  39,033,166  43,139,650      4,106,484 

USS:     Section  32  cenoditiee  for  Child  Mutritan 400,000  400,000  400,000  0 

AMS  bonut  coaaoditie* 0  0  0  0 

CCC  bonua  coaeditiea 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL.  FUS  Acceun* 33,078.273  38,633.166  42,739,650      4,106,484 
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FOOD  AND  MUTtlTIOM  URVICX 

Food  Astittanct  Tabic 

Pngrm  L«v«l  at  the  «eco— ndifl  Laval 

(Ootlara  <n  Thautanda) 


1992 
tatlaala 


19«S 

Ettiaata 


19M 
EattMta 


Chanva 
1993-1994 


A.  ChUd  autritian  ^regraaa: 

1.  Pregria  grama  to  Stataa: 

a.  School  Lireh  rregraa. 3.870.096  4.131.424  4. 328.214  196,790 

b.  School  traakfaat  Progra 801.191  891.163  980.352  89,189 

c.  Child  Cara  and  Adult  Cara  Food  PregraB 1,089,627  1,326.811  1,638,773  311.962 

d.  SuMr  Food  Servica  Prograa 202,927  230,394  2S4.612  24.218 

a.  Statt  adiinUtrativ*  axpamaa 68,766  79.932  86.738  6,806 

TOTAL,  Caah  paywnta  to  Statas 6,032,609  6.6S9.724  7,288.689  628.965 

2.  CoBoditlaa  to  Stataa  (including 
cash  in  liau  of  ci— nrtitioa); 

a.  FM  eaiMditie* 203.254  224.051  245.706  21.655 

b.  ANS  Sactlan  32  c«aMditiaa 400,000  400,000  400,000  0 

c.  CCC  bonus  coMditia* 84,396  84,396  84,396  0 

d.  AMS  bona  ceanditiot 37,765  37,765  37.765  0 

TOTAL.  CoModitiaa  to  Stataa 725.415  746,212  767.867  21.655 

3.  Nutrition  atudiat  and  oducation: 

a.  Mutritian  atudiat  and  aurvay*.  aaction  6(a)(3>..  3.829  3,835  3.9S9  104 

b.  Nutrition  aducation  and  training,  aaction  19....  10.000  10,000  10,270  270 

e.  Child  Nutrition  Fodaral  leviau  Syataa 4.111  4.241  3,843  -398 

d.  Feed  Service  HwiagcMnt  I  not  ituta 1,322  1.661  1.706  45 

e.  Dietary  Guidelinaa 0  2.000  2.054  54 

TOTAL.  Nutrition  atudioe  and  education 19.262  21,737  21,812  75 

Section  17(p)  Oaaa 0  0  3.7D0  3.700 

TOTAL.  Child  Nutrition  PregraM 6,7n,2a6  7.427,673  8.082.068  654.395 

USS:  AHS  Section  32  coaMditiee 400.000  400.000  400.000  0 

CCC  benuB  ceaMditiaa 84,396  84,396  84,396  0 

ANS  benut  eaawditiea 37.765  37.765  37.765  0 

TOTAL.   FNS  Child  Nutrition  Aecewit 6.255.125  6.905,512  7,559,907  654.395 

8.  Special  Milk  Pregraa:     Caah  tayMnta 21.587  20,023  20.531  508 

C.  Special  Si<9laaantal  Feed  Pregraai  (WIC): 

1.  Caah  grata  to  State* 2.667.449  2,968,647  3.291.220  322.573 

2.  Studies  wid  evaluatiena 5.027  5.000  5.000  0 

TOTAL.  FNS  Special  Si*planntal  Food  Pregra  Account 2,672.476  2.973,647  3,296,220  322,573 
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rOOD  MD  NUniTIOM  KtVICC 

Feed  Astittanec  Table 

^rearia  Level  et  the  tec— inJiJ  Level 

(Dellera  in  TheuMnde) 

1«92  1993                 199( 

Estiaate  Eetiaete        Estiaatc  1993-199« 

0.    Ceaiedlty  tt^plewntal  Feed  Profrm  <CSFr>: 

1.  CoModitle*  for  st«p(eMntel  food 78,109  7S.600            n.ttC  0 

2.  Paimentt  to  dittributlng 

agencie*  for  ateintatratlen 16.2S7  18,900            18,900  0 

3.  Special  ateiniitrativc  fmdi 0  0                    0  0 

t.  CCC  danatiofw 21,SJ3  22.653            22,084  -SM 

SUaTOTAL.  CoModtty  Sti^lCMntal  Food  rrograi  (CSFP)..           118,199  117,153           116,S8&  -S«9 

LESS:  CCC  Donatiora 21,833  22,653            22,084  -569 

TOTAL,  FNS  CSFF  Aceomt 96,366  94.500            94,500  0 

E.  Food  Staup  rrograi: 

1.  ■cnefit  eoau 20,899,531  22,397,394     23,409,031  1,011,637 

2.  State  aekitnUtratfve  coat* 1,483,392  1,588,976      1,614,079  25,103 

3.  Other  prograa  cocta 84,832  94,124          106,545  12,421 

4.  •anefit  Reaerve 0  0                     0  0 

5.  Exceai  atatc  error  Kebilitiea 0  0                    0  0 

6.  Fad.  Tax  Kcf««id  Pregrai 0  0                     0  0 

7.  Adjuatacnta  <n  aj^ired  accomta 0  0                     0  0 

TOTAL,   FMS  Food  Sta^p  Prograa  Account 22.467,755  24,080.494     25.129.655  1,049.161 

F.  Nutrition  Aaaiatancc  for  Puerto  Rice 1,002.175  1.040.175      1.091,000  50.825 
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FOOD  MB  aUTRITION  tCRVICf 


reed  Astiattnc*  Table 

Pntrm  Level  et  the  lecu—iriJii  Level 

(Dollar*  in  Thouaandi) 

1992  1993  199(  ClMC«e 

EattMte        Eatiaate  Cetlaate  199S-1994 

e.  feed  Oanatiana  Profraaa: 

1.  feed  Olatrifautlen  Pregras  on 

Indian  leeervatiena: 

a.  CaamJitiet  in  lieu  of  feed  ataMpa 64,219  63.157  50.596  -12.561 

b.  Oiatribwtirv  agewy  adiinlatretivc  coata 17,5«8  1B.«U  18,905  461 

e.  Section  32  bonua  coMBdltiea 0  0  0  0 

d.  Ceetien  416  benua  caaanditia* 1.491  1.491  1.491  0 

TOTAL,  food  Diatributien  frogrm  an  leeervatiena 83,256  83.092  70.992  -12.100 

UtS:  ienui  coaoditie* 1,491  1.491  1,491  0 

TOTAL.   fNS  feed  Diatributien  fregraai 

en  Indian  Heaervati one  Account 81,767  81,601  69,501  -12,100 

2.  Nutrition  rregraa  for  the  Elderly: 

a.  CoHoditiea ♦.271  ».367  9.358  -9 

b.  Caah  in  lieu  of  eoaaoditiee 134,448  133.545  133,554  9 

c.  Section  32  lonua  Caaiaadltie* 832  852  832  0 

d.  Section  416  Sonua  CoMOdltie* 577  577  577  0 

TOTAL,  autrlticn  Pregrai  for  the  Elderly 145.128  144.321  1U.S21  0 

USS:  lenua  Caawditiea 1.409  1.409  1,409  0 

TOTAL,  fits  nutrition  rregraa  for  the 

Elderly  AccoiM 143.719  142.912  142,912  0 

3.  Caawditie*  for  Sotp  KitehoM 32.000  32.000  32,000  0 

TOTAL.  FKS  food  Oenatiena  froaraaa  Account 257,486  256.513  2U,413  -12.100 

a.  The  Eaargancy  Feed  Aaaiatane* 

Pregraai  (TEfAP):  > 

1.  FHS  Coaoditie* 120,000  143.481  163.240  19.759 

2.  CCC  8enua  CaModitie* 89.305  89.305  89.305  0 

S.  TEfAP  Adainiatrative  Expanee U.999  45.000  4«.215  1.215 

TOTAL,  The  Eaefteney  food 

Asaiatanea  PretraB 254,304  277,786  296,760  20,974 

USS:  aonua  CiiaamJitiea 89,305  89,305  89,305  0 

TOTAL,   fUS  TEfA»  Aecoint 164,999  188,481  209,455  20.974 

I.  Tiperary  AaaiatWKe  P.L.  102-552;     Cuiiilitie* 0  42.329  0  -42.329 
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FOOD  MD  IWTIITKM  SfRVIS 

Food  *««ittane«  Tabic 

frotrmt  L«v«l  at  th*  »«ci— iiJii)  Laval 

(Dollars  In  Thouaanda) 

1992  1993  199«  Change 

IstiMta  Eatiaata  Eatlaata   1993-1994 

J.  tanua  rnwiiJItlaa  to  Ottior  Outlatai 

1.  Otarltabla  Inatltuiiana 

a.  (actiwi  32  ccMiditiaa 1S.1SS  IS.ISS  1S.1SS  0 

b.  Sacttan  «1«  c«Madit<oa 80.032  80,032  80,032  0 

2.  SiaBtr  Cmp* 

a.  faction  32  caanditiaa 308  308  308  0 

b.  Saetion  «1«  eoanditiaa 2.«71  2,«71  2.471  0 

3.  Olaaatar  Faadlng 

a.  taction  32  caaedttfaa 1.SS2  1.SS2  1.SS2  0 

b.  (action  416  coMKlltlaa 1.01S  1.015  1,011  0 

TOTM..  8anuB  CoModitiaa  to  OtlMf  Outlota 100,533  100.533  100,533  0 

K.  Feed  rrofraa  MainUtratlon: 

1.  Child  nutritton/Spaclal  Nl Ik 27.484  27,487  27,930  443 

2.  St«plMantal  faodii« 11.438  11.439  11.«23  184 

3.  Feed  otav 58.091  58.098  59.035  937 

4.  Caah  and  coModity  aiteidiea 8.777  6,777  6,887  110 

TOTM..  Faod  ^reoraa  AdiinUtratian. 103,790  103,801  105,475  1,674 

CUWD  TOTAL,  Feed  AasiatMca 33.778.491  36,443.027  38,488.139      2.045,112 

U8S:     8oetien  32  caModltlos  for  Child  Mutriton 400,000  400.000  400.000  0 

MS  benua  eoMditia* 55.612  55.612  55.612  0 

CCC  bona  caoMditioa 281.120  281.940  281.371  569 

TOTAL.  FIB  Acceiaita .*. 33.041.759  35.705,475  37,751,156      2,045,681 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICt 

Food  AMittanet  Tab(* 

Outlay*  at  tht  taccaaandad  Lavat 

(Dollar*  In  Thoutanda) 

1992       1993       1994     Chanaa 
EatlMta    Eatlaat*    Eatlaata   1993-1994 


A.  Child  Hutrltlan  Program: 

1.  Prograa  grant*  to  Stataa: 

a.  school  Lunch  Prograa 3,759,731  4,117,436  4,300,348  182,912 

b.  School  Iraakfatt  Prograai 792,786  878,163  968,133  89.970 

c.  Child  Cara  and  Adult  Cara  Food  Progr*. 1,080.689  1,296.086  1.596.033  299.947 

d.  $«JMr  Food  Sarvlea  Program 198,516  224,005  251.346  27.341 

a.  Stata  a(*ilnUtr*tlva  axpanaa* 72,739  76,367  84,519  8,152 

TOTAL.  Caah  payvnt*  to  Stataa 5.904.461  6,592.057  7,200.379  608,322 

2.  Coaandltla*  to  Stataa  (includins 
cash  in  liau  of  ceaaoditias): 

a.  FNS  coaHidltiaa 203.254  224,051  245.706  21.655 

b.  AMS  Saetien  32  coBMditias 400.000  400.000  400.000  0 

c.  CCC  bonui  eonoditio* 0  0  0  0 

d.  AHS  bonus  ccanoditias 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL.  Coaaoditia*  to  Stataa 603.254  624,051  645,706  21,655 

3.  Nutrition  atudia*  and  adueatlon: 

a.  Nutrition  studio*  and  survay*.  aactien  6(a)(3)..  3,835  3,835  3.939  104 

b.  Nutrition  adueatlon  and  training,  aaction  19....  10,000  10.000  10.270  270 

c.  Child  Nutrition  Fadarsl  RavlaM  Systaa 4.111  4.241  3,843  -396 

d.  Food  Sarvlea  HanagaiMnt  Inst ituta 1.322  1.661  1.706  45 

a.  Oiatary  Guldal  Ina* 0  2.000  2.054  S4 

TOTAL,  Nutritlan  studias  and  adueatlon 19.268  21.737  21.812  75 

Saetian  17(p)  0«Ha 0  0  3.700  3,700 

TOTAL.  Child  Nutrition  Program 6,526.963  7,237,845  7,871.597  633.752 

LESS:  ANS  Saction  32  coawditias 400,000  400,000  400,000  0 

CCC  bonus  ecawditlas 0  0  0  0 

AHS  bonus  comedities 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,  FNS  Child  Nutrition  Aceomt 6.126.963  6.837,845  7.471.597  633.752 

8.  Spaclal  MiU  Prograa:  Cash  PayMnts 19.178  20.365  20.410  45 

C.  Spaclal  S««pla«ntat  Food  Pregraa  (WIC): 

1.  Caah  grant*  to  Stata* 2.541.654  2.899.744  3,263,156  363,412 

2.  Studia*  and  avaluations 3,036  8,337  5,000  -3,337 

TOTAL.  FNS  Spaclal  SupplaMntal  Food  Prograa  Aeeoutt 2.S44.6M  2,908,081  3,268,156  360.075 
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rOOD  MB  HUTRITIOM  SEDVICE 

Food  AttUtane*  Tabl* 

Outlay*  at  th*  RacosMndad  Laval 

(Dollar*  in  Thousand*) 

1992                1993                1994  Changa 

Eatiaat*        Eatiaat*        Ettiaat*  1993-1994 

0.    niaaiiiJlty  St^plaatntal  Feed  Pngrm  (CSFP): 

1.  CeiMditi**  far  n^iplaMntal  faod 7B,0M           73,437           73,600  2,163 

2.  Pai«ant*  to  distritout<nt 

•gancia*  for  Mtainistratlen 17.499           22.069           18.900  -3.169 

3.  SpaeUl  adainittrativa  find* 0                    0                    0  0 

4.  CCC  dcnatlena 0                    0                    0  0 

SMTOTAL,  CoModlty  tupplaaantal  Feed  Prograa  (CSFT)..           95.S79           95,506           94.500  -1,006 

USS:  CCC  Denatlara 0                     0                     0  0 

TOTia.  FHS  CSFP  Aecatnt 95.579            95,506            94.500  -1,006 

t.  Feed  ttaap  »regrai 

1.  Mnafit  casta 20.110.088    22.420.629    23.378.581  957.952 

2.  State  ateinistrstive  cost* 1.610.7n      1,585.884       1,611,869  25,985 

3.  Other  progrM  coats 82,992            94,380            98,654  4.274 

4.  aenafit  Reserve 0                    0                    0  0 

5.  Eaces*  *tata  error  liabilities 0                     0            -1.000  -1,000 

6.  Fed.  Tax  Refund  ^regraa. 0                     0                     0  0 

7.  AdjustMnts  in  expired  accautt* 0        -598.274                    0  598,274 

TOTAL.  FHS  Food  ttaiip  Praarara  Accowit 21,803,853    23.502.619    25.088.104  1.S8S.485 

F.  Mutritian  A**i«tanee  for  Puerto  Rico 995,806      1.043,488      1,090.675  47.187 


Continued  an  next  psfa 
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FOOD  *M>  NUTtlTtON  SCRVtCt 

Food  Asttttane*  Tibic 

Outlays  at  the  Racoawndtd  Laval 

(Oallart  In  Thausanda) 

1992  1993       199(     Chan»a 

Eatiaata  Eitiaata   Eatlaata   1993-199( 

C.  Foad  Donatiena  Pragraaa: 

1.  Feed  OUtribution  Frograa  an 

Indian  Raaarvatiena: 

a.  CaMadltiea  In  liau  of  feed  ataap* S8.831  61.782           S2.983            -8.799 

b.  Diatrltautlnt  agency  adiiniatrativc  ceata 16.385  18,226            18,817                  S91 

c.  Saetien  32  bonua  ecModltiet 0  0                    0                    0 

d.  Sactien  «16  bonus  eonaditiaa 0  0                     0                     0 

TOTAL.  Food  Diitrlbutian  pregrM  en  Raaarvatiena 7S.216  80,008            71,800            -8,208 

LESS:  lanua  coModitias 0  0                     0                     0 

TOTAL,  FKS  Feed  Oistributian  Pragraa 

en  Indian  Raaarvatiena  Aeceuit 75,216  80,008           71,800            -8,208 

2.  Hutritien  Preoraa  for  the  Elderly: 

a.  CaModitiea 11,7*2  7,587             9.360             1.773 

b.  Caah  in  lieu  ef  coanditiaa 125.096  U7.626          133.552          •U,07« 

e.  Sactlen  32  tonua  Cenaditiaa 0  0                    0                    0 

d.  Saetian  416  tanut  Conoditiaa 0  0                    0                    0 

TOTAL,  autritien  fregrm  tor  the  Elderly 136,778  155,213          U2.912          -12,301 

USS:  8onua  CoModitias 0  0                    0                    0 

TOTAL.  FK  autritien  Pregraa  for  the 

Elderly  Account 136,778  155,213          142,912          -12,301 

3.  CoMeditiea  for  Soit>  Kitchana 32,108  32.000           32,000                    0 

TOTAL,  FIB  Feed  Oenetiena  ProfraM  Aeeaunt 2U.102  267.221         246,712          -20.509 

a.  The  Eaeraaney  Feed  Asaiatanee 
Pngrm  (HFAP): 

1.  FKS  Cwditlea 120,000  143.481          163.240            19.759 

2.  CCC  8enuB  CaaBoditie* 0  0                    0                    0 

3.  TEFAP  A^inittretive  Eipenaa 45.378  47.211            45,S81             -1,330 

TOTAL,  The  laarfancy  Feed 

Asaiatenea  Progrm 165,378  190,692          209,121             18,429 

LESS:  (onua  CeaMdities 0  0                     0                     0 

TOTAL,   FBS  TEFAP  Accoint 165,378  190,692          209,121             18,429 

I.  Tea^arary  Aaaiatanee  P.L.  102-552:    Cwnrlitiea 0  42,329                    0          -42,329 


Cantinuad  on  next  pate 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

Food  Atsi stance  Tablt 

Outlay*  at  the  Reconmended  Level 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 

1992  1993  199*  Change 

EstiMtc  Estiaata  Estiaatc  1993-1994 

J.  Bonus  Conmoditics  to  Other  Outlets: 

1.  Charitable  Institutions 

a.  Section  32  coenoditie* 0  0  0  0 

b.  Section  416  coonoditics 0  0  0  0 

2.  Simier  Canps 

a.  Section  32  coanoditim 0  0  0  0 

b.  Section  416  ccanoditics 0  0  0  0 

3.  Disaster  Feeding 

a.  Section  32  comodities 0  0  0  0 

b.  Section  416  coomodi ties 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,  Bonus  Coomodities  to  Other  Outlets 0  0  0  0 

K.   Food  Prograa  Adainistration: 

1.  Child  nutrition/Special  Hilk 26,723  28,985  27,322  -1,463 

2.  Si^splemcntal   feeding 11,121  12.062  11,4S4  -608 

3.  Food  Stan*) 56,484  61,263  58,172  -3,091 

4.  Cash  and  ccnaodlty  subsidies 6,589  7,147  6,786  -361 

TOTAL,   Food  Program  Adiinistration 100,917  109,457  103,934  -5,523 

GRAND  TOTAL,   Food  Assistance 32,496,486  35,417,603  37,993,209  2,575,606 

LESS:     Section  32  cca^iDdities  for  Child  Nutriton 400,000  400,000  400,000  0 

AMS  bonus  coanoditie* 0  0  0  0 

CCC  bonus  coamodities 0  0  0  0 

TOTAL,   FNS  Accoimts 32,096,486  35,017,603  37,593,209  2,575,606 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

The  estimate  includes  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) : 

State  Child  Nutrition  [Programs)  Payments  (Including  Transfers  of 
Funds) : 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 

1  (42  U.S.C.  1751-1769b) ,  and  the  applicable  provisions  other  than 
sections  3  and  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1773-1785,  and  1788-1789);  [$6,826,553,000]  S7 . 443 . 929 . OOP  to 
remain  available  through  September  30,  [1994]  1995.  of  which 
[$2,536,098,000]  $2.733.744.000  is  hereby  appropriated  and 
[$4,290,455,000]  $4.710.185.000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 

2  (7  U.S.C.  612c):   Provided,  That  S3. 700. 000  of  these  funds  shall 
be  available  to  continue  demonstration  projects  under  section 

17 rp)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act; Provided  further  That 

funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  section  7  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  but  the 
distribution  of  such  funds  to  an  individual  State  is  contingent 
upon  that  State's  agreement  to  participate  in  studies  and  surveys 
of  programs  authorized  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  when  such  studies  and  surveys 
have  been  directed  by  the  Congress  and  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture:  Provided  further,  That  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  a  State's  administration  of  any 
program  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  or  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (other  than  section  17) ,  or  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  these  Acts,  is  seriously  deficient,  and  the 
State  fails  to  correct  the  deficiency  within  a  specified  period 
of  time,  the  Secretary  may  withhold  from  the  State  some  or  all  of 
the  funds  allocated  to  the  State  under  section  7  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  under  section  13(k)(l)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act;  upon  a  subsequent  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  programs  are  operated  in  an  acceptable  manner 
some  or  all  of  the  funds  withheld  may  be  allocated:  Provided 
further,  That  only  final  reimbursement  claims  for  service  of 
meals,  supplements,  and  milk  submitted  to  State  agencies  by 
eligible  schools,  summer  camps,  institutions,  and  service 
institutions  within  sixty  days  following  the  month  for  which  the 
reimbursement  is  claimed  shall  be  eligible  for  reimbursement  from 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act.   States  may  receive  progrzua 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  for  meals,  supplements,  and 
milk  served  during  any  month  only  if  the  final  program  operations 
report  for  such  month  is  submitted  to  the  Department  within 
ninety  days  following  that  month.   Exceptions  to  these  claims  or 
reports  submission  requirements  may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary:   Provided  further.  That  up  to  [$3,780,000] 
S3 .843 .000  shall  be  available  for  independent  verification  of 
school  food  service  claims:   Provided  further.  That  [$1,661,000] 
SI .706.000  shall  be  available  to  provide  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  operate  the  Food  Service  Management  Institute. 
(Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1993.) 

The  first  change  makes  funds  provided  available  through  September 
30,  1995. 

The  second  change  designates  discretionary  funds  for 
demonstration  projects. 
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CHILD  NnrWITION  PROGRAMS 

Appropriatlona  Act,  1993 $6, 826, 553, 000 

Budget  Estlmat*,  1994 ................................................ .7.443. 929 .000 

Zncreas*  in  Appropriations *6^2j22^j£S2 

SOHMARY  or  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  appropriation) 

1993  Pay         Other  1994 

Item  of  Chano*  Estimated       Cost       Changes       Estimated 

School  lunch  program $4,110,794,000  —  •^$216,442,000  $4,327,236,000 

School  breakfast  program..  891,163,000  —  ■•■89,189,000  980,352,000 
Child  and  adult  care 

food  program 1,273,160,000  —  ■f255,286,000  1,528,446,000 

Sumner  food  service 

program 230,394,000  -17,518  ■f24,235,518  254,612,000 

State  administrative 

expenses 77,086,000  •»77,274  -^9, 574, 726  86,738,000 

CooBodity  procurement  a/*>  222,680,000  —  ^^18, 353, 000  241,033,000 

Coordinated  Review  Effort.  3,780,000  ••'68,748  -5,748  3,843,000 

Nutrition  studies  and 

surveys 3,835,000  —  ••^104,000  3,939,000 

Nutrition  education  and 

training 10,000,000  — ■  ■»270,000  10,270,000 

Food  Service  Management 

Institute 1,661,000  —  •»45,000  1,706,000 

Dietary  Guidelines 2,000,000  —  ■•'54,000  2,054,000 

Section  17 (p)  Demos zz = •»3. 700. 000 3.700.000 

Total  Appropriation 6.826.553.000  ■»128.504  •»617.247.496  7.443.929.000 

^        la   addition,  $400.0  million  is  available  for  entitlement  cconodity  procurement 
from  Section  32. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 

<On  basis  of  appropriation) 


: 

1992 

I     1993      : 

i   Increase 

1994     1 

i 

Actual     : 

Estimated   t 

:     or     : 

Estixuted    : 

Pro^tect         ! 

Amount     : S' 

rs:   Decrease 

Amount     :SYs 

l.Cash  payments! 

:           1 

to  States   t 

:           t 

(•)School  lunchs 

I                            t 

(l)Above  185%s 

t            t 

of  poverty: 

$302,501,000: 

$337,085,000: 

:^^-$17,829,000: 

$354,914,000: 

(2)130-185%   t 

:             : 

of  povertyi 

378,126,000: 

390,526,000: 

:  ^^20, 654, 000: 

411,180,000: 

(3)Below  130%! 

:             : 

of  poverty: 2 

.102.340.404: 

3.383.183.000: 

:  175.959.000:3 

.561.142.000: 

Total,  School   > 

<          (2): 

Lunchl/ iS. 

.782.967.404: 

4.110.794.000: 

:  216.442.000.4 

.327.236.000: 

(b)School      1 

:            1 

Breakfast   i 

t             t 

program 

X                                      1 

(l)Above  185%: 

i           t 

of  poverty: 

19,229,000:    i 

21,388,000: 

:   ^2, 140, 000: 

23,528,000: 

(3)130-185%   : 

1            : 

of  poverty: 

32,849,000:    i 

36,538,000: 

t   ■f3, 656, 000: 

40,194,000: 

(3)Below  130%: 

:             : 

of  povertyi 

749,113,471:    i 

833,237,000: 

:  f 83, 393, 000: 

916,630,000: 
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PBOJtCT  STATttgWT 
(On  b«sl«  of  appropriation) 


Prg1«rt 

Total,  school 

Breakfast 

(c)Child  and 
adult  car* 
food 
proyraa 
(l)M«al 

Service t 
(a)Abov«  185% 

of  poverty. 
(b)130-18S% 

of  poverty. 
(c)Below  130% 
poverty 

Subtotal 

(2) Audit 

expense 

Total,  Child 
and  Adult  Care 
Food  ProQram. . 
(d) Summer  Food 
Service 

Program 

(e)State  AdaiJi. 
expenses .... 
2.CC— iniity 

Proeure«ent 
(a)Coamodities 
(b)Cash-ln-lieu 
of  eosnodities 
Total , Commodity 
procureawnt2/ * 
3 . Coordinated 

Review2/ 

4. Nutrition 
Studies  and 
■ducat ion2/.« 
(a)llutrition 
Studies  and 

Surveys 

(b)Ru«rition  Bd 

and  training 

(c)Food  Service 

Management 

Institute... 

(d)Oietary 

Ouidelines.. 


1992      t    i     1993 
Actual    :    I   Estimated 
Amount     iSYs; AffiSUOfi 


flOl. 191.471: 


691.163.000 


465,968,000 

33,360,000 

S76.810.596 


1.076.138.596 


13.489.000t 


1.089.627.596 


202,926,601 
69,108,000 

162,768,852 
40.485.076 


203.253.928 


4,083,000 


3,835,000 
10,000,000 

1,322,000 

— I 


33 

30 


62 


559,127,000 

37,454,000 

657.950.000 


1.254. 531.000 


18.629.000 


1.273.160.000 


230,394,000 
77,086,000 

177,899,200 
44.780.800 


222.680.000 


3,780,000 


3,835,000 
10,000,000 

1,661,000 
2.000.000. I 


SXM. 


35 

30 


62 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


♦89.189.000 


•f  98, 562, 000 

•f  9, 099, 000 

♦144.629.000 


♦252.290.000 


2.996.000 


(4) 
♦255.286.000 


(S) 

♦24,218,000 

(6) 
♦9,652,000 


•»14,230,100 
♦4.122.900 


(7) 
♦18.353.000 


(8) 
♦63,000 


♦104,000 
♦270,000 

♦45,000 


1994 
Estimated 


980.352.000 


657,689,000 

46,553,000 

802.579.000 


1.506.821.000 


21.625.000 


1.526.446.000 


254,612,000 
86,738,000 

192,129,300 
4g.?g3,70gi 


241.033.000 


3,843,000 


3,939,000 
10,270,000 

1,706,000 


■>?4.PWt 2. 054.  POP 


SIM. 


3S 

30 


62 
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nanerr  «t»t»m«iw 
(On  basis  of  spproprlatlen) 


1           1993 

1        1           1993             1         :      Incraass      i 

1994 

1        Actual 

i         1      KstiaMtod      :         >             or             1 

Bstliaatad 

Pralaet 

Anount 

Amount 

isya 

Total, nutrition 

II                               11                             t 

Studios  and 

11                                 11                        (9)1 

education 

15.157. 

OOOi         t         17.496. OOOi                     ♦473.000: 

17.969.000 

Soetion  17 (p) 

II                                 It                     (10)1 

D--OS.2/ 

>- 

II                  ^           ,         ,      ♦3,700,000< 

3,700,000 

Transfer  froa 

II                                 It                               1 

rood  Staaps.... 

1    -100,000, 

OOOi         I                  —           1         1                —           1 

— 

Total, 

11                                 11                               i 

Appropriation. 

>£.068.aiS. 

0002  125:6.826.553.000:127:    617.376.000:7 

.443.929.000 

127 

EeonaaU.e 

11                                 It                               1 

•tiSMlUS 

t         1         56,000,0001         1    -56,000,000: 

Jnvostawnt 

It                                 II                               1 

Proposal 

:         :                                 t         :*115.000.000: 

115.000.000 

Total,   Pros. 

11                                 It                               i 

•udgot 

I tti?«iS?3i999i rr^i?->t.999>7 

.??f.?2?.999i 

1 

PKOJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  availabla  funds) 


txaiasi- 


1992 

Actual 


SIM. 


1993 
tstiaatad 
^»<wi»t 


SIM. 


Ineraasa 
or 

Ptgrtitt 


1994 
Cstimatad 


SIM- 


l.Casb  payaants 

to  Stataa 
(a)Scbool  lunch 
(l)Abova  185% 
of  poverty 
(2)130-185% 

of  poverty 
(3)Below  130% 
of  poverty^ 
Total,  School 

I«inch 

(b)Sehool 

Breakfast 
pro^raA. • * . 
(l)Above  185% 
of  poverty 
(3)130-185% 

of  poverty 
(3)Selow  130% 
of  poverty 
Total,  School 

Breakfast 

(c)Oiild  and 
adult  care 
feed  proQraa 
CDNeal 

9WrVX09e  e  e 

f«)Jlbeve  !•»% 

•(  poverty. 
,|>tMO-lB»% 

•f  poverty. 


$317,348,000 

367,659,000 

3.188.090.459 


3 .870 .097 .459 


19,229,000 

32,849,000 

749.113.471 


801.191.471 


465,968,000 
33,360,000 


$338,777,000 

392,485,000 

3.400.162.817 


«$16, 137,000 

•»18,695,000 

*»1.?87.»3 


$354,914,000 

411,180,000 

3.562.120.000 


4.131.424.817 


(2) 
♦196.789.183 


4.328.214.000 


21,388,000 

36,538,000 

833.237.000 


42,140.000 

♦3,656,000 

♦83. 393.000 


23,528,000 

40,194,000 

916.630.000 


891.163.000 


(3) 
489.189.000 


980 .352. OOP 


559,127,000 
37,454,000 


498,562,000 
49,099,000 


657,689,000 
46,553,000 
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PBWBCT  STATEMSWT 


(On 

basis  of  available 

funds ) 

1 

1992     i 

; 

1993      ; 

; 

Increase   : 

1994      : 

1 

Actual    s 

; 

Estimated   : 

: 

or     ;  Estimated 

project         : 

Amount    iSYsi 

Amount    :SYs: 

P«7rv«v«  : 

Amount 

srt 

(c)B«low  130%   t 

: 

I 

poverty    ; 
Subtotal : 

576.810.596; 

1 

657.950.000: 

;  + 

144.629,000: 

802.579.000: 

1.076.138.596; 

1.254.531.000: 

:♦ 

252.290.000:1 

.506.821.000: 

(2) Audit       < 

; 

: 

•xpans* ; 

13,489.0001 

. 

18.629.000: 

2.996.000: 

21.625.000: 

Total,  Child    : 

; 

and  Adult  Car*: 

; 

(4); 

Food  Program 

1.089.627.596; 

5 

1.273.160.000; 

f* 

255.286.000:1 

.528.446.000: 

(d)Suiiin*r  Pood  ; 

; 

: 

Service 

1 

(5): 

Program 

202,926,601; 

33; 

230,394,000: 

35: 

♦24,218,000: 

254,612,000: 

35 

(e) State  Admin.; 

; 

(6): 

expenaea . . . . ; 

68,765,863; 

30; 

79,932,000: 

30: 

♦6,806,000: 

86,738,000: 

30 

2.Coaanodity     ; 

; 

: 

Procurement 

; 

1 

(a)Caoraoditie*  ; 

162,768,852; 

177,362,000: 

♦15,464,400: 

192,826,400: 

(b) Cash-in- lieui 

; 

: 

: 

of  cooDoditiaa; 

40.485,076: 

44.340.000: 

♦3.866.600: 

48.206.600: 

Total , Commodity i 

: 

(7): 

procurement^/ • ) 
3 . Coordinated   i 

203.253.928: 

221.702.000: 

♦19.331.000: 

241.033.000: 

t 

(8); 

Reviewjy 

4,111,215; 

62) 

4,241,000: 

62: 

-398,000; 

3,843,000: 

62 

4. Nutrition     ; 

: 

: 

Studies  and   i 

: 

i 

Education^/* •) 

i 

i 

(a)Nutrition   i 

: 

t 

Studies  and  i 

: 

: 

Surveys ) 

3,828,801; 

1     3,835,000: 

♦104,000: 

3,939,000; 

(b) Nutrition  Bdi 

: 

: 

and  training! 

9,999,712: 

1    10,000,000: 

♦270,000: 

10,270,000) 

(c)Pood  Service: 

: 

: 

Management    : 

: 

: 

1 

Institute. . . 1 

1,322,000; 

1     1,661,000; 

♦45,000; 

1,706,000 

1 

(d)Dietary     i 

: 

: 

1 

Guidelines. .t 

—     : 

t     2.000.000: 

♦54.000: 

2.054.000 

! 

Total, Nutrition 

: 



t 

1 

Studies  and 

: 

(9): 

! 

Education 

t    15.150.513: 

:    17.496.000: 

♦473,000: 

17.969.000 

'• 

Section  17 (p) 

1             ; 

(10): 

1 

Demos. 27 

!        —     : 

:       —    ; 

♦3,700,000: 

3,700,000 

1 

TOTAL, 

:              : 

: 

I 

Obligations. . . 

;6. 255. 124. 646: 

L25 

:6. 849. 512, 817:127t*595. 394. 183:7 

,444,907.000 

Fl27 

Recovery  of 

:              : 

: 

prior  year 

;              ; 

; 

Obligations... 

1   -47,833,939: 

t    -1,500,000: 

♦1,500,000: 

~ 

; 

Unobligated  Bal 

1             < 

1 

Available  Start 

t             t 

1 

of-year 

t   -68,517,687; 

1   -22,437,ei7t 

♦21,459,817: 

-978,000 

; 

Available  End- 

1            ; 

1 

of-year 

i   •»22,437,817: 

:      -^978, 000: 

-978,000: 

t 

Expiring 
Transfer  from 

t    ♦7.104.163: 

8 

t             1 

: 

Pood  Stampa.... 

t  -100,000,000: 

1       —    « 

~    : 

— 

1 
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PKOJICT  STATgHEWT 

(On  basis  of  svalXsbl*  funds) 


t    1992 
t    Actual 

tXaiaSi «    Amount 

Total,         t 

Appropriation. i6.06B.315.00O 
Beonoade      t 

Stiaulas 

Znvastaant     t 

Proposal t 

Total , Prosidant i 

Budgat ^^^_^____ 


1993 
Bstlaatad 


Inei 


or 


SXii taaiDi- 


iSUl     Pt« 


1994 
Sstinatad 
Amount 


iSYi 


I  < 

lti826. 553.9001 


t  <  i 

I  617. 376. 000.7. 443. 929.000. 


56,000,0001 


I  i 

<  -56,000,0001 
i  i 

8-»115. 000. 000s 


115.000.000. 


I  I 

t6.8B2.553.000t 


I  i  i 

t ♦676. 376.0001 7. 558 .929.0001 


1/  riacal  Taar  1992  includas  tba  transfar  of  $100,000,000  frc 
Prograa. 


tha  Food  Stanp 


2/  riseal  Xaar  1994  aaounts  includa  a  raquast  of  $12,676,000  in  discrationary 
additiona  to  tha  mandatory  baaalina. 


KXPIAWATIOH  OF  l»KOCWAM 

O^arriaw  of  Preoraa  Dralopniant.   Tba  Child  Nutrition  Programs,  authorisad  by  tha 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (NSLA)  and  tba  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  aubaidisa 
awals  sarvad  to  ehildran  in  achools  and  in  a  variaty  of  othar  inatitutions.  Tha 
Child  Nutrition  Programa  hava  thair  origins  in  eoanodity  distribution  programs 
oparatad  in  tha  1930'a.   In  1946,  tha  NSLA  astablishad  tha  National  School  Lunch 
Program  *to  safaguard  tha  haalth  and  %«all-baing  of  tha  Nation 'a  ehildran  and  to 
sncouraga  tha  dcmastic  consumption  of  nutritious  agricultural  commoditiaa." 

Zn  1966,  Oongraas  axpandad  tba  availability  of  Fadaral  food   assistanca  for 
ehildran  by  providing  for  a  pilot  braakfast  program,  %«hich  %#as  mada  a  parmanant 
program  in  1975.  Maal  aarriea  was  axtandad  to  pra-sehool  aga  ehildran  in  child  cara 
in  1968.   Zn  1969,  Congrass  mada  provisions  to  assist  faading  programs  in  aarving 
maala  for  fraa  or  at  a  raduead  prica  to  ehildran  who  mat  cartain  ineoma  aligibility 
guidalinaa.  A  Summar  Food  Sarvica  Program  was  initiatad  in  1968  to  aarva  low  ineoma 
ehildran  irtiila  aehool  was  out  of  sassien.   Tha  Child  Nutrition  and  HIC 
Raautborisation  Act  of  1989  (P.L.  101-147)  raauthorisad  tha  Summar  Food  Sarvica 
Program,  Stata  Administrativa  Sxpansas,  tha  Commodity  Distribution  Program  and  tha 
Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program  through  1994. 


gltBtbilitv  and  Banaflta . 
tha  programs  folic 


X. 


A  ganaral  daacription  of  aligibility  for  and  banafita  of 


Cash  Pavmants  to  Statas.  Tha  programs  ara  oparatad  undar  an  agraawnt  antarad 
into  by  Stata  agancias  and  tha  Popart mant.   Funda  ara  mada  availabla  by 
lattars  of  cradit  to  Stata  aganeiaa  for  uaa  in  raimburaing  participating 
aehoola  and  othar  inatitutions.  Sponsors  maka  application  to  tha  Stata 
aganeiaa  and,  if  approvad,  ara  raimburaad  on  a  par-maal  basia  in  accordanca 
with  tba  tarms  of  thair  agraamants  and  tha  ratas  praaeribad  by  law.  Tha 
raimburaamant  ratas  ara  adjuatad  annually  to  raflaet  changaa  in  tha  Consumar 
Prica  Zndax  for  Food  Away  From  BoaM  as  providad  for  in  Saction  11  of  tha  NSLA. 

a)  National  School  Lunch  Program  INSLPI.  Assistanca  is  providad  to  tha  Statas 
for  tha  sarvica  of  lunchas  and  snacks  to  ehildran  in  participating  aehoola 
and  institutions,  ragardlaaa  of  houaahold  ineoma.  Additional  assistanca  is 
providad  to  tha  Statas  for  aarving  lunchaa  and  anaeks  fraa  or  at  a  raduead 
prica  to  naady  ehildran.  Statas  must  switch  a  portion  of  tha  Fadaral  caah 
grant.  Schoola  which,  in  tha  aacond  pravious  school  yaar,  aarvad  at  laast 
60  parcont  of  thair  lunchaa  at  fraa  or  raduead  prieaa  racaiva  an  additional 
two  eants  par  maal  in  assistanca. 
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(b)  School  Br»«kf«Bt  Program  (SBP>.   r«d«r«l  r«ijnbur«««nt  is  baa*d  on  tha 
number  of  braakfaata  aarvad  to  childran  froa  low,  lowar  or  uppar  incoaa 
famillaa.   Schoola  that  aarvad  at  laaat  40  parcant  of  thalr  lunchaa  at  fraa 
or  raducad  pricaa  in  tha  aacond  pracading  yaar  and  had  unuaually  high 
preparation  coata  which  axcaadad  regular  braakfaat  par  inaal  raiiaburaamant , 
racaiva  higher  aubaidiea  in  both  the  free  and  reduced  price  catagoriea.  THS 
alao  providea  expanaion  granta  aa  authorised  by  P.L.  101-147,  the  Child 
Nutrition  and  NIC  Reauthorisation  Act  of  1989. 

(c)  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Prooram  fCACFPl.   Nonprofit  child  care  centera  and 
family  and  group  day  care  hooiea  receive  aubaidiea  for  maala  aerved  to 
preachool  and  other  children.   Prof it-malcing  child  care  centers  receiving 
cooipenaation  under  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  participate  in 
the  program  if  25  percent  of  the  children  enrolled  are  Title  XX 
partieipanta.   Certain  adult  day  care  centers  are  alao  eligible  for 
participation  in  this  program  if  they  provide  meala  to  peraona  60  yeara  or 
older  or  to  adults  who  are  functionally  impaired.  They  muat  be  nonprofit 
unleaa  they  receive  compensation  under  Title  XIX  or  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  at  least  25  percent  of  their  enrollees.   The  Child  and 
Adult  Care  Food  Program  providea  reimburaement  to  State  agenciea  at  varying 
rates  for  breakfasts,  lunches,  suppers  and  meal  aupplementa.   Two  percent  of 
total  CACFP  obligations  from  the  second  preceding  year  are  provided 

for  audita  and  adminiatrative  reviewa  of  CACFP  institutions.   Under  the 
Regional  Office  Administered  Program  (ROAP) ,  the  Office  of  the  Inapector 
General  contracts  with  Certified  Public  Accounting  firms  for  audita  of 
the  child  care  institutions  directly  adminiatered  by  FNS.   FNS  may  uae  aone 
of  theae  funda  not  needed  for  audita  for  adminiatrative  reviewa  of  child 
care  aponaora  for  which  the  regional  office  ia  reaponaible.   As 
authorized  in  Public  Law  101-147,  FNS  will,  through  the  end  of  Fiaeal  Year 
1994,  continue  to  adminiater  grants  to  homeless  shelters  to  determine  the 
most  effective  way  of  providing  meals  to  homeless  children  under  the  age  of 
six. 

(d)  Summer  Food  Service  Program.   Heala  aerved  free  to  children  in  low-incoow 
neighborhooda  during  the  summer  months  are  supported  on  a  per-meal  baaia  by 
Federal  caah  aubaidiea  to  State  agencies.   Funds  are  alao  provided  for 
related  State  and  local  administrative  expenses. 

The  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC  Reauthorization  Act  of  1989  added  a  new 
section  (q)  to  Section  13  of  the  NSLA  which  requires  the  Secretary  to 
'establish  a  system  under  vhich  the  Secretary  and  Statea  shall  monitor  the 
cooiplianee  of  private  nonprofit  organizationa. '   In  recognition  of  the 


vulnerability  of  this  claaa  of  aummer  program  sponsors  to  program  abuae,  1/2 
of  1  percent  of  the  funda  appropriated  are  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  function. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  will  monitor  high  riak  aponaora  uaing  federal 
reviewera  during  the  aummer  montha.   This  strategy  will  enable  each  of  the 
■even  regional  officea  to  concentrate  on  theae  sponsors  during  tha  perioda 
of  operation.   Headquartera  staff  will  provide  aupport  for  the  review  guidea 
and  resource  planning.  Nationally  conaistent  review  procedures  will  be  used 
in  all  regional  office  reviewa.  All  materials  will  be  made  available  to 
State  Agencies  adminiatering  the  program  to  assure  consistent  procedures. 
The  goal  will  be  to  perform  a  review  of  every  private  nonprofit  aponsor/site 
in  the  program.   Priority  for  review  will  be  given  to  the  largeat  aponaora 
and  aitaa  and  to  those  sponsors  and  aitea  identified  'at  risk'  due  to  paat 
problesw.   Reviews  will  be  coordinated  with  State  Agenciea  to  the  maximum 
extent  practical.   State  plan  and  aponsor  agreement  information  will  be  uaed 
to  identify  sponsors  for  review.  Follo%«-up  revietfs  and  corrective  action 
will  be  carefully  coordinated  with  State  Agenciea. 

(e)  State  Administrative  Expenses.   These  funds  may  be  used  for  State  employee 
salaries,  benefits,  support  services  and  office  equipment.   The  total  amount 
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of  Stat*  Adffllnlstratlv*  Bxpanaa*  avallabl*  for  Allocation  to  State*  la  aqua! 
to  1.5  parcant  of  Fadaral  caah  program  paymanta  for  tha  National  School 
Lunch,  School  Breakfaat,  Child  and  Adult  Cara  Food  and  Spacial  Milk  Programs 
in  tha  aacond  previous  fiscal  year.   Some  States  are  prohibited  by  law  and 
some  States  choose  not  to  administer  the  programs  in  private  schools  and 
institutions.   In  these  States,  FNS  directly  administers  the  programs 
through  its  regional  offices. 

Coiwnoditv  Procurement.   Entitlement  commodities  and  cash-in-lieu  thereof 
required  under  section  6(e)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (NSLA)  are 
provided  from  two  sources >  funds  appropriated  to  the  Child  Nutrition 
Programs  and  funds  available  to  the  Agriculture  Marketing  Service  (AMS)  under 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935.   Connodities  are  purchased  for 
distribution  to  the  School  Lunch,  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  and  Summer  Food 
Service  Programs.   The  minimum,  or  "entitlement'  commodity  support  rate  for 
all  school  lunch  and  child  care  center  lunches  and  suppers  served  is  mandated 
by  section  6(e)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  is  adjusted  annually  on 
July  1  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Producer  Price  Index  for  Food  Used  in 
Schools  and  Institutions. 

Section  32.  This  authority  provides  for  purchase  of  perishable 
non-price  support  commodities  when  it  is  necessary  to  stabilise 
market  conditions.  Within  the  constraints  of  market  conditions 
seasonality  of  crops,  and  other  factors,  these  purchases  are 
planned  so  that  comnodities  are  delivered  to  schools  on  a 
regular  basis  throughout  the  year.   The  typical  ccomodities 
purchased  include  meat,  poultry,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Section  6<e<  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.   Although  market 
considerations  play  a  role,  this  authority  can  be  used  to 
purchase  price  support  and  non-price  support  coomodities  based 
on  recipient  need  and  preference.  Section  6(e)  funds  are  used  to 
provide  schools  with  sooie  of  the  perishable  foods,  such  as  meat, 
as  well  as  non-perishable  price  support  coomodities  (grains, 
oil,  and  peanut  products)  that  they  need.   In  addition,  section 
6(e)  funds  are  used  to  provide  cash-in-lieu  of  coomodities  when 
authorized  by  law.   The  areas  currently  receiving  cash-in-lieu 
of  commodities  are  Kansas,  the  sites  which  participated  in  the 
study  of  alternatives  to  coonodity  donation  and  which  received 
coonodity  assistance  in  the  form  of  cash-in-lieu  of  cconiodity 
letters  of  credit,  adult  care  centers  and  child  care  centers 
which  may  elect  to  receive  all  of  their  coonodity  entitlement  in 
cash. 


Bonus  Cottinodities.   In  addition  to  entitlement  connodities,  when 
supplies  permit,  'bonus'  coomodities  are  provided  to  schools  and 
institutions.  Outlets  can  obtain  as  much  of  soote  bonus 
coomodities  as  they  can  use  without  waste;  other  bonus 
commodities  are  offered  on  a  limited  basis.  Coomodities  are 
purchased  by  AMS  and  the  Coomodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  and 
then  donated  to  FNS  for  distribution.  The  two  eources  of  bonua 
coomodities  are  the  Price  Support  Program  and  the  Surplus 
Reoioval  Program. 

Price  Support  Program.   When  the  Coomodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  acquires  significant  inventories  of  price  support 
coomodities,  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
authorises  the  CCC  to  donate  coomodities  from  its  inventory  to 
schools  and  other  institutions.  During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the 
Department  donated  butter,  honey,  flour  and  corn  oMal. 

Surplus  Removal  Program.   Under  the  provisions  of  Section  32, 
funds  are  available  for  emergency  surplus  removal  purchases. 
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Th«  S«cr«tary  of  Agriculture  d*t«nBin«s  wh«n  parishabl* 
cooBodlti**  such  A*  fruits  and  v«g*t«bl«a  ahould  b«  purchased 
and  donated  to  achools  and  institutions  undar  thia  aurpXua 
ramoval  authority. 

Coordinated  Review  Effort 

FNS  conducts  NSLP  program  reviews  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  local  and  State  meal 
service  data,  and  provides  training  and  technical  support  to  schools  to  help 
improve  local  program  administration  and  accountability.   The  Coordinated 
Review  Effort  replaces  the  Federal  Review  System  and  the  State-conducted 
Assessment,  Information,  and  Monitoring  System  (AIMS). 

State  training  and  transition  activities  occurred  during  the  first  quarter  of 
Fiscal  Year  1993  with  actual  reviews  beginning  before  January.   Fiscal  Year 
1994  will  mark  the  first  full  year  of  Coordinated  Review  with  all  phases  fully 
implemented. 

Nutrition  Studies  and  Education 

(a)  Nutrition  Studies  and  Surveys.   Section  6(a)(3)  of  the  NSIA  authorises 
the  use  of  Child  Nutrition  Program  funds  for  nutrition  studies  and 
surveys.   The  purpose  of  these  studies  and  surveys  is  to  provide 
descriptive  and  evaluative  Information  about  the  programs  in  order  to 
make  informed  decisions  and  improve  program  operations. 

(b)  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  <NET>.   This  program,  established  in 
1977  by  P.L.  95-166,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1977,  has  provided  funds  to  State  agencies  for  the 
development  of  cooprehenaive  nutrition  education  and  information 
programs  for  children  participating  in  or  eligible  for  school  lunch  and 
related  Child  Nutrition  Programs.  RET  provides  direct  educational 
benefits  to  children.  The  program   goals  for  NET  include  the 
instruction  of  educators  and  students  in  the  fundamentals  of  nutrition 
and  training  of  school  food  service  personnel  in  nutrition  and  food 
service  sianagement  to  help  build  good  food  habits.   Nutrition  education 
resources  and  curricula  are  identified,  developed  and  dissentinated 
through  NET. 

(c)  Food  Service  Manaoeiwent  Institute  tFSMH.   A  Food  Service  Management 
Institute  has  been  established  in  Mississippi  to  provide  instruction  for 
educators  and  school  food  service  personnel  in  nutrition  and  food 
service  aianagement. 


(d)   Dietary  Cuidelinea.   This  funding  will  continue  to  provide  support  to 

schools  and  child  care  providers  in  implementing  the  Dietary  Guidelines 
for  Americans  in  food  service  operations.  The  request  will  fund  meal 
pattern  analysis  and  assessment,  sMnu  planning  technical  aids,  recipe 
developoient  and  training,  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  food  service 
operators. 

State/Federal  Responsibilities.  The  Child  Nutrition  Programs  are  operated 
through  a  State/Federal  partnership  under  agreements  signed  by  State 
educational,  agricultural,  social  service  or  health  agencies  and  FNS.  Through 
this  Federal/State  partnership,  FNS  has  agreements  with  65  State  agencies. 
There  are  over  20,000  School  Food  Authorities  which  oversee  the  activities  of 
over  92,000  schools,  over  50  percent  of  «fhieh  offer  both  lunch  and  breakfast. 
Typical  Sumner  Food  Service  Program  sponsors  include  School  Food  Authorities 
and  local  county  or  municipal  governments.   Currently  there  are  over  2,800 
sponsors  for  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  and  over  11,000  sponsors  of  the 
Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  (CACFP).  There  are  currently  over  191,000 
child  care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes  participating  in  the  CACFP. 
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FNS  provides  cash  r«iiiiburs«tiMnts  for  nwals  s«rv*d  by  type  and  ensures  that 
appropriate  comnodities  are  delivered  on  a  timely  basis.  FNS  also  provides 
funds  to  help  defray  State  administrative  expenses.   FNS  also  promulgates 
rules  Implementing  the  programs  as  defined  by  statute,  including  specifying 
nutritional  requirements  for  the  meals  (i.e.,  meal  patterns),  meal  counting 
and  reporting  procedures  to  ensure  confidentiality  of  free  and  reduced  price 
meal  recipients  while  assuring  accurate  counts;  requirements  for  cash  and 
facilities  management;  and  other  administrative  requirements. 

jpsTincATiow  or  iwcueAses  and  otcmhsts 

The  Fiscal  Year  1994  request  for  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  reflects  an  increase 
of  $617,376,000. 

(1)  A  decrease  of  S340.000  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  Change.   To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 

administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive 

Order,  total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities 

will  be  reduced  by  3  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1994,  6  percent  in  Fiscal 

Year  1995,  9  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1996,  and  14  percent  in  Fiscal  Year 

1997. 

Nature  of  Change.   In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  the  Child  Nutrition 
Programs  will  reduce  non-salary  administrative  costs  from  Fiscal  Year 
1993  levels  adjusted  for  inflation  by  $65,000  in  the  Summer  Food  Service 
Program,  by  $258,000  in  Commodity  Procurement,  and  by  $17,000  in  the 
Coordinated  Review  Effort  by  limiting  travel  and  other  administrative 
expenses . 

(2)  An  increase  of  S216.442.000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  School  Lunch 

Program  (S4. 110.794.000  budgeted  in  1993 1. On  the  basis  of  available 

funds,  there  is  an  increase  of  S196.7B9.1B3  <S4. 131 .424.817  available  in 

Need  for  Change.   The  total  number  of  school  lunches  is  expected  to 
increase  by  72  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  due  to  increased  school 
enrollment  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  applying  for  free 
meals.   The  number  of  free  meals  is  projected  to  increase  by  1.7%  in 
Fiscal  Year  1994.   The  projected  rise  in  reimbursement  rates  on  July  1 
reflecting 

increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPZ)  for  Food  Away  from  Home 
contributes  to  the  need  for  increased  funding. 

Nature  of  Change.   A  funding  level  of  $4,327,236,000  will  be  needed  in 
Fiscal  Year  1994  for  the  School  Lunch  Program.  This  funding  level  will 
provide  full  reimbursement  for  meal  service  currently  projected  for 
Fiscal  Year  1994. 

School  Lunch  Program.   Funding  for  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
excluding  commodities,  is  projected  at  $4.3  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  about  5  percent  over  the  1993  level  of 
$4.1  billion. 

Total  meals  are  projected  to  increase  by  about  1.7  percent  over  the 
Fiscal  Year  1993  level. 
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School  Lunch  Progrwn 
Progran  P«rfomanc«  Data 


N«als  sarvad  (milliona)i 
Abova  185%  of  povarty 
130%-1B5%  of  povarty- 
balow  130%  of  povarty 


1992 

1993 

1994 

&££MAi 

Ectima^g 

BBtifffl^g 

ChAQOfi 

ia)i 

-   1,925 

1,885 

1,917 

♦32 

.____ — 

285 

291 

296 

♦  5 

' — — .. 

~   1.880 

2.99? 

2.944 

♦35 

4,090        4,185      4,257       +72 


16.1 

16.3 

16.9 

+  .6 

110.8 

113.9 

118.4 

♦4.5 

150.9 

154.1 

158.5 

♦4.4 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

— 

$3,870 

$4,131 

$4,327 

♦  196 

Avaraga  participation: 

(nilliona)  24.5         25.0      25.5      ^.5 

Avaraga  atibaidy  par 
naal  (canta)i 

Abova  185%  of  povarty 

130%-185%  of  povarty 

Balow  130%  of  povarty—— 

Coonoditiaa- 

PROCRAM  TOTAL  CniHi-on)  — 

(3)    An  incraaaa  of  S89. 189.000  in  tha  appropriation  for  tha  School  Breakfaat 
Proaran.  (S891. 163.000  availabla  in  19931. 

Waad  for  Chanoa.   An  incraaaa  of  67  Billion  maala  ia  projactad  for 
Fiacal  Yaar  1994.   Tbia  incraaaa  ia  dua  in  part  to  School  Braakfaat 
Program  axpanaion  granta  awarded  in  pravioua  yaara  and  which  ara  fundad 
•t  $5  million  in  1994. 

Tha  projactad  riaa  in  raimburaamant  ratea  on  July  1  raflaeting  incraaaa* 
in  tha  CPI  for  Pood  Away  from  Booa  contributaa  to  tha  naad  for  incraaaad 
funding . 

Watura  of  Chanaa.   An  appropriation  of  $980,352,000  will  ba  naadad  in 
Fiscal  Yaar  1994  for  tha  School  Braakfast  Program. 

School  Braalcfaat  Program.   Tha  raquaatad  laval  of  funding  for  tha  School 
Braakfaat  Program  ia  projactad  at  $980.4  million  for  Piacal  Taar  1994.  Thia 
is  an  incraaaa  of  about  10  parcant  ovar  tha  currant  aarvieaa  aatimata  for 
Piacal  Yaar  1993.   Tha  numbar  of  maala  projactad  for  Fiacal  Yaar  1994  ia  1,008 
■d.llion.   This  rapraaant*  an  incraaaa  of  7  parcant  ovar  tha  1993  laval. 
Expanaion  granta  amounting  to  $5  million  a  yaar  ara  baing  mada  available  to 
Statas  for  Braakfaat  outraach  programs.  Tha  total  numbar  of  outlata  incraaaad 
by  about  8.8  parcant  batwaan  Fiscal  Yaar  1991  and  Fiscal  Yaar  1992. 

School  Braalcfaat  Program 
Program  Parformanca  Data 

1992        1993         1994 
AS^lUl     Eatimata     Estimata   Stumas 

Naals  sarvad  (millions)* 

Abova  185%  of  povarty 102  105  112  ^7 

130%-185%  of  povarty 44  47  50  ^3 

Balow  130%  of  povarty 222  22&  846  ^56 

848        942        1,008     *66 
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Avarag*  p*rtleip«tion 

(Billlona) —  5.1        5.6  6.0     ^.4 

School  Breakfast  Program 
Program  Parfomanca  Data 


1992 

1993 

1994 

tsisiMl 

Eatimata 

EiUasla 

Chfloos 

Avar age  subsidy  par 

naal   (cants) t 
Paid 

18.6 

18.9 

19.3 

♦  .4 

School  Braakfast  Program 
Program  Parfomanca  Data 

1992        1993         1994 
ASllUi     Eatimata     Estimate   £tlAQaS 

Reduced  price t 

Regular 63.4  65.2  67.7  +2.5 

Severe  need----------  80.7  82.8  85.8  +3.0 

Free  I 

Regular 93.2  95.0  97.6  ♦2.6 

Severe  need 110.6  112.7  115. 7  +3.0 

PROGRAM  TOTAL  (millions)   $801        $891  $980      4-89 

(4)    An  increase  of  S255.286.000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Child  and  Adult  c«ri» 
Pood  Program  t 51. 273. 160. 000  available  in  19931. 

Need  for  Change.  The  current  request  projects  an  increase  of  269  million 
meals  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  in  child  care  centers,  family  day  care  homea  and 
adult  day  care  centers. 

The  rise  in  reimbursement  ratea  on  July  1  reflecting  increaaaa  in  the  CPI 
for  Food  Away  from  Borne  will  contribute  to  the  need  for  increaaed  funding. 

Nature  of  Change.   An  appropriation  level  of  $1,528,446,000 

will  be  needed  in  Fiacal  Tear  1994  to  provide  full 

reimbursement  for  meals  served  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program. 

The  effect  of  the  Preaident'a  investment  proposal  providing  expanded  funding 
for  Head  Start  programa  will  increase  the  appropriation  requeat  for  this 
program  by  $110,327,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.   Thia  amount  will  fully  fund  an 
additional  106.5  million  meals  which  will  be  served  in  child  care  centers. 

Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program.   The  funding  eatimata  for  the  Child  and 
Adult  Care  Food  Program  in  Fiacal  Year  1994,  including  the  President's 
investment  proposal,  is  $1,639  billion  excluding  cocmodities .   This  represents 
an  increaae  of  24  percent  over  the  adjusted  fiacal  year  1993  level  of  $1,327 
billion  for  1993. 

Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program 
Program  Performance  Data 

1992       1993  •       1994 
&££llAl    Estimate    Estimate  ShUiOa. 
Meals  served  (millions) t 

Centers 

Above  185%  of  poverty 173      178         190       ^12 


130%-18S%  of  poverty 

below  130%  of  poverty- 
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45 

51 

2S1 

471 

569 

700 

612 

699 

16.1 

16.3 

85. 8 

88.4 

14.0 

14.0 

115.8 

118.3 

108.2 

110.7 

5S 

♦4 

£22 

♦152 

868 

•»168 

799 

•flOO 

16.8 

♦  .5 

91.9 

♦3.4 

14.0 

— 

121.9 

♦3.4 

113.8 

♦3.1 

ramily  Day  Car*  Homes—- 

Average  eubeldy  per 
■eal  ( cents ) i * 
Above  185%  of  poverty — 
130%-18S%  of  poverty — 

Coomoditiea 

Below  130%  of  poverty 

Family  Day  Care  Hooea- 

PROCRAH  TOTAL  (milliona)   $1,090   $1,327       $1,647      ^313 
•Rate*  are  a  blend  of  all  reiabursenent  levels  within  an  income  category. 

(5)    A  net  increase  of  524.218.000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Summer  Pond 
Service  Program  (S230. 394.000  appropriated  in  1993<. The  inereaae 

(a)  A  net  increase  of  S130.544  which  includes  an  inflationary  increaaa 

of  195.544  and  a  3  percent reduction  in  administrative  expenses 

of  S65.000  from  the  amount  made  available  for  Fiecnl  Year  1993 
adjusted  for  inflation. 

(b)  A  net  decrease  of  S17.518  for  pay  cost  which  reflects  presidential 
cost  ctittino  initiatives,  including  an  increase  for  inflation  of 
S70.649  and  a  reduction  of  S88.167. 

(c)  An  increase  of  S24. 104.974  in  grants  to  States  for  the  Summer  Food 
Service  Program. 

Meed  for  Change.   An  increase  of  8.9  million  meals  is  projected  for 
Fiscal  Year  1994  for  a  total  of  126.2  million  meals.   The  projected  rise 
In  the  reimbursement  rate  on  January  1  reflecting  increases  in  the  CPI 
for  Food  Away  from  Home  will  contribute  to  the  need  for  increased 
funding. 

Mature  of  Change.   An  appropriation  of  $254,612,000  will  be  needed  in 
the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  to  provide  full 
reimbursement  for  steals  served  and  continuation  of  program 
operations. 

The  Summer  Food  Service  Program  estimate  of  $255  skillion  for 
Fiscal  Year  1994  provides  for  an  increase  of  about  11  percent 
over  the  1993  level. 

Federal  Reviews  of  private  nonprofit  sponsors  and  sites  are 
conducted  every  summer.   An  estimated  300  private 
nonprofit  sponsors  and  600  sites  will  be  reviewed  by  Federal 
personnel  in  FY  1993. 

SuBBter  Food  Service  Program 
Program  Performance  Data 


Meals  served  (millions) i 
Summer  Food  Progr^ 


1992 

1993 

1994 

A££UAi 

Estimate 

Chinq* 

■   105.3 

117.3 

126.2 

♦8.9 
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AT«ra9«   aubsldy  par 
n««l    (c«nta)t 
SuBBcr  rates    : 

Lunch 201.0  205.5  211.3  ♦5.8 

Breakfast 112.0  114.5  117.5  +3.0 

SupplMMitta 52.8  54.0  55.5  ♦1.5 

PROGRAM   TOTAL 

(Billions) $202.9  $230.4  $254.6  ^24. 2 

Reviews    (SY)  15  IS  15 

Direct  Administration 

(SY)  18  20  20 

(6)    A  net  increaae  of  S9. 652. OOP  in  the  appropriation  for  State 

AdminiBtrative  ExpenBea  (S77.086.000  available  in  19931. The  increase 

eonsJBtB  of; 

(«)    An  increase  of  577.274  for  pav  coats  which  will  provide  for  the 
effects  of  inflation. 

(b)    An  increase  of  S9. 574. 726  for  State  administrative  expenses. 

Need  for  Change.   The  Increase  is  due  to  the  rise  in  aeal  service  in 
Fiscal  Year  1992  which  is  the  bese  year  for  grant  foraulation. 

Mature  of  Chance.  An  appropriation  of  $86,738,000  will  be  needed  in 
Fiscal  Year  1994  for  State  Administrative  Expenses.  Each  State  will 
receive  a  grant  of  at  least  one  percent  of  the  funds  expended  by  the 
State  during  Fiscal  Year  1992  with  a  minisnim  grant  of  $100,000.  The 
funds  available  above  the  basic  grant  will  be  allocated  to  the  States  to 
improve  program  administration. 

State  Administrative  Expenses.    State  Administrative  Expense  funds  are  used 
for  State  employee  aalaries,  benefits,  support  services  and  office  equipment. 
The  total  amount  of  State  Administrative  Expenses  available  for  allocation  to 
States  is  equal  to  1.5  percent  of  Federal  cash  program  payments  for  the 
National  School  Lunch,  School  Breakfast,  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  and  Special 
Milk  Programs  in  the  second  previous  fiscal  year.   Some  States  are  prohibited 
by  law  and  some  States  choose  not  to  administer  the  programs  in  private 
schools  and  institutions.   In  these  States,  FNS  directly  administers  the 
programs  through  its  regional  offices.   In  Fiscal  Year  1994,  approximately 
$1.9  aU.llion  of  the  estimated  $86.7  mLillion  in  State  Administrative  Expense 
funds  will  be  applied  to  FMS  costs  of  directly  operating  Child  Nutrition 
Programs  in  eight  States.   This  amount  will  support  a  total  of  30  staff  years. 

(7)    A  net  increase  of  S18.353.000  in  the  appropriation  for  Conwoditv 

Procurement  fS222.680.000  aavailable  in  1993>.  The  increase  consists  oft 

(a)  A  decrease  of  S258.000  which  reflects  a  3  percent  reduction  in 
administrative  expenses  from  the  amount  made  available  for  Fiscal 
Year  1993  ad^usted  for  inflation. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S18.611.000  for  commodity  procurement  activities. 

Meed  for  Change.  Overall  Federal  entitlement  coomodity  support  will 
increase  by  $18.4  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  as  required  by  law.  This 
increase  includes  funds  for  Federal  program  administrative  costs  related 
to  DSDA  tri-agency  coimBodity  procurenwnt,  the  Processed  Commodity 
Inventory  Management  System  (PCIMS),  as  well  as  funds  for  ADP  systems. 
Additional  development  funds  in  the  amount  of  $2.5  million  dollars  are 
required  to  maintain  and  enhance  PCIMS  in  Fiscal  Year  1994.  The 
majority  of  this  amount  will  be  used  to  pay  the  FNS  share  of  system 
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•nhancementB  to  connect  Stata  aQanclca  to  the  F«d«ral  aystMB,  and 
provida  for  othar  modif icationa  to  tightan  USDA  control  of  tha  8 
diffarant  appropriation  accounta  that  fund  tha  coonodity  programs. 
Stata  connectivity  will  expand  program  automation  by  allowing  electronic 
input  of  coomodity  ordera  at  the  Stata  level  and  electronic  acceaa  to 
raporta  that  are  currently  available  to  Statea  only  in  hard  coi>y. 

Nature  of  Chance.   An  appropriation  of  $241,033,000  will  be  needed  to 
fund  all  aapecta  of  conmodity  procurement. 

Cotwnoditiea.   The  FNS  coomodity  activity  includes  funding  for  food  aa  well  as 
for  adminiatrative  coata  aaaociated  with  purchaaing,  diatrlbuting  and 
tracking  child  nutrition  commodities.   In  Fiscal  Year  1994,  $470,000  ia 
budgeted  for  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  administrative  costs  resulting 
from  commodity  purchaaing  and  ahipping  activities.   Adminiatrative  costa 
budgeted  for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliration  and  Conaervation  Service  total 
$1,475,000.   Computer  aupport  coata  for  the  Software  Renewal  Project,  State 
connectivity,  and  NCC  processing  total  SI. 3  million.   Funding  ia  alao  included 
for  the  operation  of  PCIMS  which  was  developed  to  provide  more  accurate 
information  on  commodity  purchaaas,  allocation  and  payroenta.   The  current 
•atimate  for  1994  ahowa  a  alight  change  in  the  projected  commodity 
reimbursement  rate  baaed  on  a  forecast  of  the  Producer  Price  Index. 

Commodity  Cost  Data 
($  milliona) 


School  Lunch: 
CN  Appropriation: 
Coonodity  Purchases — 
Administrative  Coata 

Cooiputer  Support- 

AMS  Admin 

ASCS  Admin- 

PCIMS- 

Section  32  Coomodities- 

School  Lunch  Total — — 

Child  and  Adult  Care 

Commoditiea/Cash 

Summer  Food  Service 


Commoditiea 


TOTAL  COMMODITY  COSTS 


1992 


Actual 


171.0 


1993 


Estimate 


185.4 


1994 


ETtin'at^g 


191.5 


0.9 

.6 

1.3 

0.1 

.4 

.5 

0.8 

1.4 

1.5 

1.0 

1.6 

2.5 

400.0 

4P9,9 

499,9 

573.8 

589.4 

597.3 

28.6 


0.9 


$603.3 


34.7 


$625.0 


42.4 


1.6 


$641.3 


(8)    A  net  increaae  of  S63.000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Coordinated 

Review  Effort  (S3. 780. 000  appropriated  in  1993K   The  change  consists 
fill 

(a)  A  decrease  of  S5.792  which  includes  an  inflationary  increase  of 
11.208  and  a  3  percent  reduction  in  adminiatrative  expenses  of 
S17.000  from  the  amount  made  available  in  Fiacal  Year  1993 
adjusted  for  inflation. 

(b)  A  net  increaae  of  S68.748  for  pay  coats  which  reflects 
presidential  cost  cutting  initiatives  including  an  inflationary 
Increaae  of  S170.183  and  a  reduction  of  S101.435. 

Weed  for  Change.   The  Coordinated  Review  Effort  (CRE)  waa  authorized  by 
P.L.  101-147,  the  WIC  and  Child  Nutrition  Reauthorization  Act  of  1989. 
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CRE  replace*  th«  Padaral  Review  Syetea  and  the  Stete-eonducted 
AaaeaBinent,  Information,  and  Monitoring  Syatea  (AIMS)  with  a  unified 
review  ayatem.   Federal  peraonnel  will  work  with  State  and  local 
peraonnel  to  conduct  management  evaluationa  and  local  reviewa  to  enaure 
that  meals  are  being  counted  and  claimed  accurately  and  to  provide 
technical  aaaiatance  when  neceaaary. 

Nature  of  Change.   An  appropriation  of  $3,843,000  will  be  needed  in 
Fiacal  Year  1994  to  fund  the  Coordinated  Review  Program. 

(9)  An  increase  of  S473.000  in  the  appropriation  for  Nutrition  Education. 
Nutrition  Studies  and  Surveys,  the  Food  Service  Management  Institute  and 
the  Dietary  Guidelines.  tS17.496.000  available  in  1993>. 

Need  for  change.   This  amount  represents  a  increase  of  $104,000  in 
studies  and  surveys  and  an  increase  of  $270,000  for  the  Nutrition 
Education  and  Training  program;   an  increase  of  $45,000  for  the  Food 

Service  Management  Institute;  and  an  additional  $54,000  for  Dietary 
Cuidelines.   These  increases  maintain  the  current  level  of  operations. 

Nature  of  change.   An  appropriation  of  $17,969,000  will  be  needed  to 
fund  these  programs  in  Fiscal  year  1994. 

Nutrition  Studies  and  Education  is  authorized  in  Section  6(a)(3)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  for  neceaaary  surveys  and  studies  of  the 
requirements  for  food  service  programa.   The  1994  current  law  request  of 
$3.9  million  will  be  ueed  to  fund  an  extensive  study  of  the  nutritional 
impact  of  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  and  to  support  research 
to  assist  in  implementation  of  the  Dietary  Cuidelines. 

Nutrition  Education  and  Training.   The  requested  funding  level  of  $10.3 
million  for  the  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program  is  within  the 
level  authorised  in  Section  19(1)  (2)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

Food  Service  Management  Institute.   The  current  services  request 
includes  a  level  of  $1.7  million  for  siaintenance  of  operations  at  the 
food  Service  Management  Institute,  which  was  authorised  by  Public  Law 
101-147. 

Dietary  Cuidelines 

This  funding  will  continue  to  provide  support  to  schools  and  child  care 
providers  in  implementing  the  Dietary  Cuidelines  for  Americans  in  food 
service  operations.   The  request  staintains  the  current  level  of  $2.0 
million  for  meal  pattern  analysis  and  assessment,  menu  planning 
technical  aids,  recipe  development  and  training  and  assistance  to  State 
end  local  food  service  operators. 

(10)  An  appropriation  of  S3. 700. 000  to  fund  Section  17<pi  demonstration 
E£2lfi££S- 

Need  for  Change.   The  National  School  Lunch  Act  authorizes  two  statewide 
demonstration  projects  under  which  private  for-profit  organisations 
providing  non-residential  day  care  services  qualify  for  incluaion  in  the 
program.   P.L.  102-342  reauthorized  this  deoMnstration,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations. 

Nature  of  Change.   A  funding  level  of  $3,700,000  will  be  needed  to  fully 
fund  the  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
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Child  Nutrition  Programs 
Sunanary  of  Invastncnt  Propoaal 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  -  INVESTMENT  PROPOSAL 

_1224 

Baa*  Invaatmant  Total 

Reouaat  Propoaal  Reoueat 

Item  of  Chang* 

School  Lunch  Program 4,327,236,000  4,327,236,000 

School  Breakfast  Program..  980,352,000  980,352,000 
Child  and  Adult  Care  rood 

Program 1,528,446,000       110,327,000  1,638,773,000 

Sunnar  Food  Service  Program  254,612,000  254,612,000 
State  Administrative 

Expenses 86,738,000  86,738,000 

Coomodity  Procurement  a/..  241,033,000         4,673,000  245,706,000 

Coordinated  Review  Effort.  3,843,000  3,843,000 
Nutrition  Studies  and 

Surveys 3,939,000  3,939,000 

Nutrition  Education  and 

Training 10,270,000  10,270,000 

Food  Service  Management 

Institute 1,706,000  1,706,000 

Dietary  Guidelines 2,054,000  2,054,000 

Section  17 (p)  Demos 3.700.000       3.700.000 

Total  Appropriation 7.443.929.000  115.000.000     7.556.929.000 

a/  In  addition,  $400.0  million  is  available  for  entitlement  commodity  procurement 
from  Section  32. 

Explanation  of  Investment  Proposal 

The  additional  funding  will  provide  meal  reimbursement  and  cofmodity  assistance  for 
the  additional  meals  generated  by  the  President's  proposal  to  provide  additional 
funding  to  expand  Head  Start  enrollment. 

Proposed  Language 

In  addition  to  funding  already  provided,  $115,000,000  for  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 
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CHILD  NUTRITION  PROORAMS 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Child  Nutrition  Proarama 

Th*  National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  as  amended,  authorise  a  number  of 
food  service  programs  for  children  in  schools  and  other  institutional  settings. 
These  programs  include  the  National  School  Lunch,  School  Breakfast,  Child  and  Adult 
Care  Pood  and  Sumner  Pood  Service  Programs.   In  addition,  the  Child  and  Adult  Care 
Pood  Program  provides  for  food  service  for  certain  impaired  adults.   The  Acts  also 
authorize  funding  to  help  States  pay  the  administrative  expenses  associated  with 
these  programs,  for  a  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program  and  for  the  costs  of 
certain  nutrition  studies  and  surveys.   Punds  are  alsr  provided  for  the  continued 
support  of  a  Pood  Service  Management  Institute,  the  Processed  Commodity  Inventory 
Management  System  (PCIMS)  and  the  computer  support  activities  which  aid  in 
transition  from  contractor  to  PNS  in-house  maintenance  of  Special  Nutrition  Programs 
software  renewal  systems. 

The  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  (PNS)  is  responsible  for  the  nationwide 
administration  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs.   Cooperating  State  agencies 
administer  the  programs  in  public  schools  and  institutions.   A  number  of  State 
agencies  administer  the  programs  for  nonprofit  private  schools  and  institutions  as 
«Mll.   However,  some  States  are  prohibited  by  law  and  some  States  choose  not  to 
administer  the  programs  in  private  schools  and  institutions.   In  these  States,  FNS 
directly  administers  the  programs  through  its  regional  offices.   Nonetheless,  under 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  P.L.  97-35,  no  State  which  administered  the 
Child  Nutrition  Prograois  since  October,  1980  can  request  that  PNS  administer  them. 

National  School  Lunch  Program 

States  are  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  meals  served  to  children  in 
participating  schools  at  relAbursement  rates  which  vary  according  to  family  need. 
Children  from  families  which  meet  certain  income  guidelines  can  qualify  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches.   Income  eligibility  for  free  steals  is  set  at  or  below  130 
percent  of  the  Federal  incooie  poverty  guidelines  and  eligibility  for  reduced  price 
meals  is  set  at  between  130  and  185  percent.   For  the  period  July  1,  1992  to  June 
30,  1993,  a  child  from  a  family  of  four  with  an  annual  income  of  $18,135  or  less 
will  be  eligible  for  free  meals,  and  for  reduced  price  meals  if  the  family  income  is 
no  more  than  $25,808. 

On  an  average  school  day  In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  an  estimated  24.5  million  children 
participated  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  compared  to  an  estimated  24.2 
million  children  in  Fiscal  Year  1991.   The  total  number  of  participating  schools  and 
residential  child  care  institutions  increased  from  about  91,600  in  Fiscal  Year  1991 
to  about  92,300  during  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

Per-meal  reimbursement  rates  for  meals  served  are  revised  on  July  1  of  each  year. 
For  the  period  July  1,  1992  to  June  30,  1993,  the  cash  reimbursement  rates  are  as 
follows:   section  4  rate  paid  for  all  eligible  meals  is  $.1625;  section  11  free  rate 
is  $1.5325;  section  11  reduced  pr^^ce  rate  is  $1.1325.   The  cash  reimbursement  per 
free  or  reduced  price  meal  is  the  sum  of  section  4  and  section  11  reimbursement 
rates.   In  addition,  the  commodity  assistance  rate  is  $0.14  for  all  eligible  meals. 
School  food  authorities  which  served  60  percent  or  more  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  during  the  second  preceding  year  receive  increased  assistance  at  the  rate  of 
$.02  per  meal  served.   The  following  table  compares  the  lunches  served  in  the  three 
Incoow  categories  for  Fiscal  Years  1991  and  1992. 
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Percent 

•erved 

TY    1991 

FY  1992 

Chanae 

Number  of  lunchea 

(millions): 

Upper  incooie 

2,010 

1,925 

-4.2 

Lower  income 

292 

285 

-2.4 

I.OW  income 

1,74? 

1.992 

*^^i 

Total  Lunches         4,051        4,092       1.0 

The  Interim  Coordinated  Review  Effort  rule  -  National  School  Lunch  Program,  School 
Breakfaet  Program,  Special  Milk  Program  -  waa  published  on  August  26,  1992.   This 
interim  rule  revised  the  Coordinated  Review  Effort  to:   1)  establish  an  effective 
date  of  July  1,  1992  (or  January  1,  1993  with  demonstration  of  good  cause)  for 
implementation;  2)  cap  the  number  of  multi-site  residential  child  care  institutions 
to  be  reviewed;  3)  allow  States  flexibility  in  follovr-up  review  periods;  4)  allow 
limitations  of  fiscal  liabilities,  provided  corrective  action  occurs,  and,  when 
determined  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  program,  establish  an  administrative 
appeal  procedure. 

School  Breakfast  Program 

This  program,  initially  authorixed  as  a  two-year  pilot  program  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  was  made  permanent  in  October  1975.   For  each  breakfast 
served,  schools  are  reimbursed  at  established  free,  reduced  price  and  paid  meal 
rates.   Schools  which  serve  40  percent  or  more  of  their  lunches  during  the  second 
preceding  school  year  at  the  reduced  price  and/or  free  rates  are  eligible  for 
'severe  need*  assistance  calculated  at  established  rates. 

The  income  eligibility  guidelines  for  the  School  Breakfast  Program  are  the  same  as 
those  for  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.   The  School  Breakfast  Program  is 
available  to  the  same  schools  and  institutions  as  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  school  breakfasts  vrere  available  to  approximately  22  million 
children  daily  in  schools  and  institutions.   Between  October  1991  and  October  1992, 
the  number  of  schools  and  institutions  participating  in  the  breakfast  program 
increased  by  about  9  percent.   The  average  number  of  children  eating  breakfasts 
daily  increased  from  an  estimated  4.4  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1991  to  an  estimated 
4.9  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  849  million  breakfasts  were 
served  as  compared  to  772  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1991. 

The  rates  in  effect  from  July  1,  1992  to  June  30,  1993,  follow:  paid  rate  -  $.1875; 
regular  reduced  price  rate  -  $.6450;  regular  free  rate  -  $.9450;  severe  need  reduced 
price  rate  -  $.8225;  severe  need  free  rate  -  $1.1225. 

The  Child  Nutrition  and  HIC  Reauthorization  Act  of  1989  (P.L.  101-147)  authorized  $3 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  and  $5  million  in  Fiscal  Years  1991-1994  for  startup 
grants  for  new  School  Breakfast  Programs  (SBP)  serving  low-income  children.   For 
Fiscal  Year  1992,  grants  were  awarded  to  school  districts  in  25  States  and  for 
Fiscal  Year  1993,  27  States  will  receive  grant  funds.   Eighteen  million  dollars  in 
start-up  grants  have  been  awarded  to  schools  in  38  states.   Grants  %«ere  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  need,  number  of  children  to  be  added  to  the  program,  and  feasibility 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  States'  proposals.   Host  of  this  1992  grant  money  was 
spent  by  school  districts  for  capital  expenditures,  though  some  funds  went  to  train 
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food  •«rvlc«  «rark*rs  and  to  publlelx*  the  n«w  proyrama.  A  final  rula  on  program 
outraach  In  the  School  Braakfaat  Program  waa  publlahad  on  July  2,  1991.   State 
aganciaa  ara  now  raquirad  to  (1)  provide  information  to  achool  boarda  and  public 
officiala  concerning  the  enhanced  benefits  and  availability  of  the  Program  and  (2) 
direct  special  informational  efforts  annually  toward  selected  nonparticipating 
schools  with  a  substantial  low-income  enrollment. 

Summer  Food  Service  Program 

The  Summer  Pood  Service  Program,  authorized  under  section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  provides  funds  for  food  service  for  needy  children  during  summer 
vacation.   Service  institutions  eligible  to  participate  in  this  program  are  limited 
to  those  serving  children  from  areas  in  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist. 
Furthermore,  these  institutions  must  be  public  or  private  non-profit  schools,  other 
public  entities,  sites  serving  homeless  children,  colleges  and  universities  that 
operate  the  National  Youth  Sports  Program,  private  non-profit  organisations  that 
meet  certain  criteria  and  residential  camps.   Meals  are  aerved  free  to  all 
participants  ages  1-18  and  are  limited  to  lunch  and  either  breaXfast  or  a 
supplement,  except  in  summer  camps  and  migrant  programs  which  may  serve  breakfast, 
lunch,  supper  and  a  aupplement  to  each  participant  daily. 

In  addition  to  cash  support,  commodities  are  distributed  to  summer  program  sponsors 
that  are  schools  and/or  prepare  their  own  meals  or  obtain  them  from  schools.  Funds 
are  also  oiade  available  to  conduct  health  inspectione  and  to  defray  State  and  local 
administrative  costs. 

In  the  summer  of  1992,  FNS  administered  the  program  in  six  States.  The  balance  of 
the  program  was  operated  by  State  agencies.   During  July,  the  peak  month  of  program 
operations,  approximately  1.9  million  children  participated  in  the  program.   Over 
the  course  of  the  summer,  an  estimated  106  million  meals  were  served  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $203  million. 

Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program 

Authorised  under  eeetion  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  the  Child  and  Adult 
Care  Food  Program  provides  cash  and  commodities  or  cash-in-lieu  of  comsiodities  for 
food  service  for  children  in  non-residential  child  care  centers  and  family  day  care 
homes  and  for  chronically  impaired  adults  and  persons  60  years  of  age  or  older  who 
are  enrolled  in  adult  day  care  centers.  The  centers  must  be  either  nonprofit 
facilities,  or  for-profit  centers  with  at  least  25  percent  of  their  enrollment 
receiving  Title  XX  funds.   As  part  of  a  demonstration  project,  homeless  children 
under  age  6  are  also  eligible  for  the  program  if  they  reside  in  approved  emergency 
shelters.   Adult  day  care  centers  may  also  participate  if  25  percent  of  their 
enrollment  receives  Title  XIX  funds.  Providers  must  be  licensed  or  approved 
according  to  Federal,  State  or  local  standards.   In  addition,  funds  are  made 
available  to  the  States  for  audit  expenses  associated  with  the  administration  of  the 
Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  average  daily  attendance  was  approximately  1.6  million 
participants  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program,  as  compared  to  1.6  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1991.   The  number  of  meals  served  increased  by  12.3  percent  from  1.05 
billion  meals  in  Fiscal  Year  1991  to  about  1.18  billion  meals  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
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COBiBodltv  Procurwnent 

The  cooiBodity  subsidy  for  ths  Natlonsl  School  Lunch,  and  Child  and  Adult  Cars  Food 
Programs  is  authorized  by  section  6(e)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  is  based 
on  a  "rate  per  oieal'  concept;  while  section  13(h)  authorizes  cooraodity  assistance 
for  the  Sunmer  Food  Service  Program.   For  Fiscal  Year  1992,  schools,  day  care 
centers,  and  residential  institutions  were  authorized  to  receive  an  average  of  14.0 
cents  worth  of  comnodities  for  each  lunch  or  supper.   OSDA  also  provides  coomodities 
which  are  acquired  through  the  price  support  and  surplus  removal  programs. 
Therefore,  schools  and  institutions  receive  both  the  comnodities  under  the  rate  per 
meal  subsidy,  called  'entitlement'  cognodities,  and  the  comnodities  which  USDA 
acquires  through  agricultural  programs  and  donates  to  schools,  called  'bonus' 
commodities. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  food  and  cash,  in  lieu  of  commodities  valued  at  $724.4  million, 
was  provided  for  the  National  School  Lunch,  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  and  Summer 
Food  Service  Programs.   This  amount  includes  $122  million  of  food  given  to  States 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  inventories  and  section  32  surplus  removal 
operations.   An  additional  $40.5  million  in  cash-in-lieu  of  eoanodities  was 
distributed  for  child  care  food  programs,  which  may  opt  for  commodities  or  cash,  to 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  to  sites  which  participated  in  the  study  of  alternatives  to 
commodity  donation  and  received  their  commodity  assistance  in  the  form  of 
cash-in-lieu  of  coomodities  or  Commodity  Letters  of  Credit.   For  the  school 
programs,  excluding  Kansas  and  the  school  districts  which  participated  in  the  study, 
100  percent  of  the  authorized  commodity  subsidy  in  school  year  1992  was  provided 
through  food  donations. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  value  of  the  cash/commodity  entitlement  was  computed  to  be 
S599.0  million  for  the  National  School  Lunch,  Summer  Food  and  Child  and  Adult  Care 
Food  Programs.   As  with  the  cash  subsidy,  this  amount  was  the  product  of  the 
estimated  number  of  total  meals  times  the  commodity  rate  for  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Programs,  with  a  fixed  amount  for  the  Summer 
Food  Service  Program.   Public  Law  101-147  Included  a  new  provision  for  annual 
reconciliation  of  commodity  assistance  or  cash-in-lieu  of  commodities  provided  to 
each  State.   The  commodity  entitlement  will  now  be  based  on  the  meal  data  from  the 
preceding  school  year. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1992,  commodity  assistance  to  Child  Nutrition  Programs  (Including 
commodities,  cash-in-lieu  of  commodities  and  administrative  costs)  totaling  $602.3 
million  was  funded  by  using  $399.0  million  from  section  32  funds  and  $203.3  million 
from  Child  Nutrition  Programs  appropriated  funds.   Section  6(e)  funds  are  used  to 
provide  cash-in-lieu  of  comoiodlties  when  authorized  by  law.   The  areas  currently 
receiving  cash-in-lieu  of  commodities  are  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  sites  which 
participated  in  the  study  of  alternatives  to  commodity  donation  and  which  received 
commodity  assistance  in  the  form  of  cash-ln-lleu  or  Commodity  Letters  of  Credit,  and 
nonresidential  child  care  institutions  electing  to  receive  their  commodity 
entitlements  in  cash.   Funding  is  also  Included  for  the  Processed  Commodity 
Inventory  Management  System  which  integrates  the  commodity  purchasing,  traclcing, 
shipping  and  payments  for  the  commodity  activities  of  FNS,  AMS  and  ASCS.   This  new 
computerized  system  will  provide  greater  efficiency.  Increased  accuracy,  and  more 
timely  and  improved  reporting  capabilities  for  all  users. 

CowBoditv  Donations 

In  addition  to  commodities  purchased  to  fulfill  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs' 
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entitlement,  coomodlties  that  are  acquired  by  USDA  through  ita  agricultural  programs 
may  be  donated  to  schools  and  other  institutions  when  available  in  inventory  in 
sufficient  quantities.   There  are  two  types  of  agricultural  programs  through  which 
commodities  are  acquired:   the  price  support  program  and  the  surplus  removal 
program. 

Price  Support.   During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  Department  donated  the 
following  products  under  the  Price  Support  Program:   butter,  cornmeal  and 
flour.   Section  416  bonus  donations  to  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  were 
estimated  at  $84.4  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

Surplus  Removal  Program.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  about  537.8  million  in 
section  32  bonus  commodities  were  delivered  to  schools  <tnd  other  eligible 
child  nutrition  outlets  under  the  Surplus  Removal  Program  authority.   The 
following  table  shows  the  type  and  value  of  commodities  purchased  or 
donated  and  the  eunount  of  cash-in-lieu  of  coomodities  allocated  in  Fiscal 
Year  1992. 

Value  of  Commodities  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs 

Fiscal  Year  1992 

Value 
($  in  millions) 
Financed  with  funds  appropriated  to  FNSt 

Meats,  poultry  fruit  and  vegetables 47.9 

Grains ,  oils ,  peanut  products 112.1 

Subtotal:   Entitlement  commodities 160.0 

Kansas  and  Freely  Associated  States 7.4 

Child  and  Adult  Day  Care  Food  Program 25. 7 

Study:  Alternatives  to  Conroodity  Donations..  7.4 

Subtotal:   Cash  in  lieu  of  entitlement  coonodities 40.5 


AHS  £  CCC  reimbursement .9 

Processed  Coaasodity  Inventory  Management 

System 1.0 

Update  Comnodity  System  Computer  Software . . .  .9 

Subtotal :   Cash  for  Administrative  Expenses 2.8 

TOTAL:  All  FNS  funds 203.3 
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Fiscal  Y«ar  1992 

Valu* 
($  in  millions) 
Financad  with  funds  appropriated 

to  CCC  or  AMS  and  'donated*  to  FNSi 

Meat,  poultry,  fish,  fruits 

and  vegetables  (AMS) 399.0 

CCC  cotamodities 0.0 

Subtotal:   Entitlement  Coonodities 399.0 

Butter,  cornmeal,  flour,  and  honey 84.4 

Fruits  and  vegetables  (AMS) 37.8 

Subtotal:   Bonus  Coonodities 122.2 

TOTAL:   Bntitleaent  coonodities  and  cash-ln-lieu 599. 5 

TOTAL:   Bonus  coonodities 122.2 

TOTAL:   Administrative  expenses 2.8 

GRAND  TOTAL 724.5 

State  Administrative  Expenses 

FNS  makes  funds  available  to  the  States  for  program  administration  and  for 
supervision  and  technical  assistance  in  local  school  districts  and  child  care 
institutions.   The  Fiscal  Year  1992  appropriation  was  $69.1  million  for  State 
Administrative  Expenses.  An  additional  $1.4  million  was  made  available  from 
recoveries  and  carryover  for  a  total  funding  level  of  $70.5  million. 

Of  this  amount  $59.6  million  was  allocated  to  States  under  the  basic  legislative 
formulas  for  program  administration,  an  additional  $9.5  million  was  oMde  available 
to  States  to  supplement  the  basic  formulas,  and  $1.1  million  was  redistributed  to 
States  for  justified  administrative  needs  through  the  reallocation  process.  Of  the 
amounts  allocated  to  the  States  for  their  program  administration,  $42.7  million  was 
for  administration  of  the  school  food  programs,  $23.3  million  was  for  the 
administration  of  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program,  and  $3.1  million  was  for 
the  administration  of  the  I  Food  Distribution  Program. 

I 
Funds  for  State  Administrative  Expenses  are  available  to  the  States  for  obligation 

for  two  years — the  year  of  appropriation  and  the  following  year.   Thus,  States  can 

carry  over  these  funds  from  the  first  year  into  the  second  year.   As  of  September 

30,  1992,  the  amount  of  funds  carried  over  at  the  State  level  from  Fiscal  Year  1992 

into  Fiscal  Year  1993  was  about  $12.6  million,  an  amount  equal  to  18.2  percent  of 

the  Fiscal  Year  1992  appropriation  for  State  Administrative  Expenses.   Public  Law 

101-147  limits  the  State  agency  carry-over  funding  for  State  Administrative  Expenses 

to  25  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  State  agency  during  Fiscal  Year 

1991  and  20  percent  of  the  asMunts  made  available  in  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

These  recovered  funds  are  to  be  used  to  provide  food  service  In  homeless 

demonstration  projects  authorised  through  Fiscal  Year  1994.   In  accordance  with 

section  7(a)(S)(B)(i)of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  by  P.L.  102-512, 

at  least  $1  million  but  not  more  than  $4  million  is  to  be  allocated  for  this  purpose 

in  Fiscal  Years  1993  and  1994.  Any  funds  remaining  after  the  allocation  to  the 

hooteless  demonstration  projects  are  to  l»e  allocated  to  State  agencies  with  a 

demonstrated  need  for  additional  administrative  funds. 
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Child  Nutrition  Proorani  Re»e«reh 

Agency  research  priorities  for  Fisc*!  Year  1992  included  a  study  to  determine  the 
actual  costs  to  produce  a  school  lunch  and  breakfast,  and  a  study  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  a  multi-use  school  lunch  application  on  lunch  participation  rates.   The 
Agency  also  continued  a  dietary  aesessment  of  Child  Nutrition  Programs  and  studies 
of  food  service  management  companies  and  the  Adult  Day  Care  component  of  the  Child 
and  Adult  Care  Food  Program.   In  addition,  the  Agency  continued  a  number  of 
Congressionally  mandated  demonstrations,  studies,  and  reports  including 
demonstrations  to  increase  low  income  participation  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food 
Program  and  to  serve  children  in  homeless  shelters;  and  studies  of  alternative 
counting  procedures  to  reduce  paperwork  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

Studies  completed  during  Fiscal  Year  1992  include: 

o  Child  Nutrition  Program  Operations  Study — Second  Year  Report.   This  three-year 
panel  study  was  designed  to  provide  descriptive  data  on  Child  Nutrition  Program 
characteristics  from  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  1,740  School  Pood 
Authorities  (SFAs).   The  second  year  of  the  study  also  included  direct 
observation  of  a  representative  sample  of  participating  students  in  20 
purposively-selected  SFAs  to  examine  food  and  nutrient  composition  of  school 
lunches  and  breakfasts.   The  second  year  report,  released  in  June  1992,  examined 
participation  in  National  School  Lunch  Program  and  School  Breakfast  Program,  meal 
prices  and  meal  costs.  Food  Donation  Program  operations.  Child  Nutrition 
labeling,  technical  assistance,  and  food  and  nutrient  composition  of  National 
School  Lunch  Program  and  School  Breakfast  Program  meals.   This  study  provided 
current  program  information  on  participation,  labeling,  meal  prices,  costs, 
training,  and  technical  assistance. 

o  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  (CLOC)  Modification  Demonstration  Evaluation.   This 
study  examined  the  effectiveness  of  modifications  made  to  the  CLOC  program 
intended  to  make  the  CLOC  system  more  responsive  to  the  surplus  removal  goals  to 
support  the  agricultural  community.   The  primary  focus  of  the  evaluation  was  on 
farm  impact  issues.   Issues  related  to  the  domestic  origin  of  products,  the  level 
of  entitlement  benefits  and  the  administrative  burden  on  local  school  districts 
were  also  examined.   Twenty-five  CLOC  sites  and  25  matching  commodity  sites 
participated  in  the  demonstration.   The  study  results  indicate  almost  no 
difference  in  the  commodity  acquisition  or  use  practices  of  school  food 
authorities  using  connodity  letters  of  credit  or  commodities. 

o  Child  Nutrition  Homeless  Shelter  Demonstration—Year  One.   The  purpose 

of  this  demonstration  was  to  examine  the  impact  of  a  food  assistance  program  for 
children  under  age  six  in  four  homeless  shelters.   This  demonstration  was 
mandated  by  P.L.  101-147,  the  'Child  Nutrition  and  HIC  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1989'.   This  study  found  that  the  demonstration  enhanced  the  quality  of  meals  for 
children  under  age  6  and  freed  up  resources  in  shelters  so  that  meals  for  older 
children  and  adults  could  be  improved. 

Coordinated  Review  Effort 

FNS  conducts  National  School  Lunch  Program  (NSLP)  reviews  in  cooperation  with  State 
agencies  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  to  improve  State  and  school  management 
of  the  program  and  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  local  and  State  SMal  service  data, 
and  provides  training  and  technical  support  to  schools  to  help  improve  local  program 
accountability.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  465  schools  and  80  school  food  authorities 
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%mvm   r«vi«w«d  which  resulted  in  57  claim*  being  ••tsblishMl  for  •  total  of  $1.5 
Billion.   The  training  aspect  consisted  oft   1)  16  multi-state  coordinated  sessions 
for  Federal  and  State  employees;  2)  accountability  training  for  States  and  school 
food  authorities  through  the  development  of  training  packages  on  major  aspects  of 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs;  and  3)  development  of  technology  transfer 
materials  which  were  distributed  to  20,000  school  food  authorities.   The  Coordinated 
Review  System  replaces  the  Federal  Review  System  and  the  State-conducted  Assessment, 
Information,  and  Monitoring  System  (AIMS).   State  training  and  transition  activities 
will  occur  during  the  first  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1993  with  actual  reviews 
beginning  in  January.   Fiscal  Year  1994  will  mark  the  first  full  year  of  Coordinated 
Review  with  all  phases  fully  implemented. 

Wutrition  education  and  Training  Program 

The  Nutrition  education  and  Training  (NET)  Program  is  authorised  by  section  19  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act.   The  program  provides  funds  for  training  school  food 
service  personnel  in  food  service  management,  instructing  teachers  in  nutrition 
education  and  teaching  children  about  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to  health  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  making  wise  food  choices. 

In  Fiscal  Tear  1992,  $10  million  was  allocated  among  the  States  for  the  NET  Program. 
Final  Fiscal  Year  1991  State  agency  reports  show  that  approximately  B7  thousand 
school  food  service  personnel,  103  thousand  teachers,  and  4.0  million  children 
participated  in  NET  funded  projects.   In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  $10.0  million  has  been 
allocated  to  States  for  this  program. 

National  Commoditv  Processing  Program  (WCPI 

Osing  broad  CCC  authorities  and  specific  Congressional  authorities  of  Public  Law  96- 
8,  the  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act,  Public  Law  99-198,  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1986,  and  Public  Law  100-237,  the  Commodity  Distribution  Reform  Act  and  NIC 
Amendments  of  1987,  and  the  FACT  Act  of  1990,  the  Department  distributes  surplus 
agricultural  eoonoditles  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  various  outlets 
using  processing  agreements  with  private  companies.  The  NCP  Program  is  authorired 
through  September  30,  1995.   Under  NCP,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  enters 
directly  into  agreements  with  private  food  processors  to  convert  specifically 
designated  surplus  commodities  into  a  variety  of  finished  end  products.   Processors 
holding  agreements  with  FNS  sell  these  products  at  reduced  prices  to  recipient 
agencies  eligible  to  receive  surplus  donated  commodities.   The  price  reductions 
reflect  the  value  of  donated  ingredients  contained  in  the  end  product. 

To  ensure  program  integrity,  there  is  a  management  information  system  centralized  at 
the  Kansas  City  Computer  Center.   This  system  is  an  integrated  data  base  capable  of 
storing  and  editing  data  and  generating  management  reports  for  the  NCP  Program.   In 
this  system,  data  on  the  more  than  30,000  registered  recipient  agencies,  processors, 
end  products,  sales  and  inventory  balances  are  maintained.   This  computerized 
manageawnt  information  system  has  been  recognized  by  private  industry  and  State 
governments  as  a  model  of  good  management. 


In  addition  to  claims  determined  through  evaluation  of  data  contained  in  the 
management  information  system,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  (QIC)  has  conducted 
audits  of  several  companies  participating  in  the  NCP  Program.   Based  on  the  results 
of  these  audits,  additional  claims  have  been  issued.   As  a  result  of  all  these 
monitoring  activities,  FNS  has  recovered  in  excess  of  $6.2  million  since  the  program 
began  la  Fiscal  Year  1982. 
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The  Proeeesed  Comrooditv  Inventory  Management  System  (PCIMSt. 

The  Processed  Coomodity  Inventory  Management  System  (PCIMS)  is  a  tri-agency  computer 
system  that  supports  the  Food  Distribution  Programs  of  the  Department.   The  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  (FNS),  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AHS)  and  the 
Agricultural  Stablilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  use  the  system  to 
carryout  their  functions  relative  to  commodity  program  administration. 

PCIMS  functions  include  procurement  and  delivery  of  commodities;  order  processing; 
entitlement  and  payment  tracking;  as  well  as  fund  accounting  and  control  for  11 
different  commodity  programs. 
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CMIIS  wrilTiaH  MOGMNt 
Ouwitity  and  Vdut  of  Ci— JItU 


tcheet  w  Flical  Taar  1992 


Pf  1  of  2 


1  ThouOMid*  of 

1     Theuoandi  of 

nriTiBCWT  coMooiTitt 

1        P«nti 

I           Dollar* 

SCCTIOa  6/32  TTH: 

wni  uias,  CAMKD 

1              11.782 

1                 84.920 

»fnt%.  racM 

1                 S.Mt 

1            i.»n 

«miS«UCI,   UMKD 

1               21.967 

1                  8.420 

■CMS.   MT 

I                 3,SM 

1                       69« 

HMS,  MT  CMMfS 

1               18,91S 

1                   3,956 

■CMS,  tacn,  CAMiEs 

1               31.386 

1                  8.138 

■CMS.  CMCa.   FIOZE* 

1                2.M3 

1               *iw 

■CAMS.   REFRIID.   CAMICB 

1                 4.766 

1.441 

■CMS,  VCGETMIM 

1               22,700 

1                   5.469 

■ccr  MTTics,  ra 

1                 V.2A2 

12.732 

■CEF  MTTICS.   rtZ  W/W» 

22.m 

25,193 

■ar  MTTICS.   CXTM  UM 

3.830 

6,810 

■ccF.  FMZEN  aam 

88.938 

115,473 

■CCF,  CAIMCD  n/i 

612 

906 

■CCF,  Ftz  cao  COMSC-NOaSS 

9.072 

11,759 

caicaas,  cmillcd  kju 

U.611 

7,27* 

cmous,  FMZCN,  cuT-ur 

60.tM 

33.257 

aiaSMS.   FI2  MUAMB 

3.988 

4.596 

CNicxcas.  MueccTs  fu  sac 

468 

241 

mesas.  oiccD  ni 

9.921 

22,107 

COM.  OMNED 

26.4U 

7.781 

CBM,    FROZCll 

7,69* 

3.083 

ctGS.  Mou  naa 

12.044 

5.966 

6.6S2 

9,641 

NIXED  FHIIT 

12.376 

6.*73 

KAOCS.  CLiaC  CAMO 

14,293 

7.135 

KACNCS.   FREESTCNC  CM) 

S,876 

2.916 

KAOKS.   FICCSTOMC  FU  SlICS 

8,697 

5.377 

KA«S.   aOSC  FUSII 

403 

T16 

KAKS,  OICCD 

8,M4 

3.529 

KA*S.   WU.WS 

10,431 

4.548 

KAK.  SlICCD 

10,313 

4.*7* 

fCMS.  D'MJOU  FkCSN 

3.717 

1.13* 

KAS.  SttCN  CAMIED 

7.129 

2.196 

PCAS,  OttU  FROZEN 

7.407 

2.910 

riNCAmJ.   CAMED 

6.S43 

3.19* 

PUMS,   CAIMCD  FUWU 

2.204 

73* 

nURS.  CAIMCD  riTTCD 

6W 

275 

ras.  CAMIED  y/tu 

730     j 

923 

MHC.   FU  CaOUMD 

16,947 

15.3*9 

MK.   FU  G«D  COUSC-PMXCSS 

2.020 

1.986 

MTATO  ROUOS,   FMOEa 

33.865     1 

9.060 

POTATOCS.   OCCP  FRY                           | 

2,961     I 

725 

fOTATOCS,   Off«  FRT 

28,061      I 

6,863 

SMECT  MTATOCS.  MASIKD 

768     I 

33* 

SHEET  POTATOCS.   STRUP                   { 

7.131     1 

2.69* 

TOMATO  PASTE,   CAMIED                     | 

17.167     I 

6.759 

TOMATOES.  CAMMED                             | 

7,682     1 

2.365 

TOMATOES.  CRUSICD                           j 

16,496     I 

S.208 

TUM                                                     { 

S,607     I 

6.522 

13,221     1 

18.637 

TUKCT,   FROZEN  GROUND                   | 

7.847     I 

5.978 

TUKET,   FROZEN  WMU                     | 

10.9*9     I 

7,551 

naKET.CNlLlED.  RUU                     j 

9.821      I 

5,870 

TURKEY,   FU  CMUMD  DURGERS         | 

756     I 

809 

VECCTARUS.  NIXED  FROZEN             j 

5.655     I 

2,721 

Total  Soction  6/32  Typo        j 

886.254     1 

S**6,0*1 

cantinuad  en  tiM  nut  pot* 
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CMtlS  MmiTIOM  MOCMMS 
•iMntlty  and  V«lu*  of  CoModltit 

tdiael  or  riual  Tsar  1992 


fat*  2  of  2 


Tliouaanda  of 

Thouaanda  of 

ENTITLEMENT  COM«X)ITlEt 

PomH 

Dollar* 

StaiON  «16-TTM: 

CNEESC.   CNEOOM 

9,SS8 

»10,673 

CNEESC,  M0Z2AJIELLA 

11,SJ1 

15.589 

CMEESE,  ntoass 

n,6so 

47.105 

GCITS,   COM 

362 

52 

MCMOMI 

S,8T9 

1,353 

MFD,   MILK 

6,U1 

5,804 

MTS,  ROLLED 

3,026 

580 

OIL.   SALAD  D«E$SING  IOC 

267 

59 

OIL,   SOTIEAN 

7.63* 

1.882 

OIL,   VEGETAILE 

25, K1 

8,397 

KAMUT  WTTEt 

9,394 

7,890 

PEANUT  GKAIMLES 

124 

113 

PEANUTS,   tOASTED 

1.569 

1,507 

■  ICC,   HCMN 

60 

10 

RICE,  MILLED 

18.361 

3.516 

StOtTENING,   LIOUID  VEC 

5.066 

1,725 

SNORTENINC,   VESETAIU 

12.029 

4.736 

SPASNETTI,   EMUCHED 

4.B96 

1.062 

MNEAT,  ROLLED 

296 

57 

Total  taction  416-Typa 

155,946 

8112.110 

Anticipatad  AdJuatMnt 

894 

Total  CoBBdity  EntltlMMXt 

842,199 

8559.045 

■ONUS  OMMOITIES 


SEaiON  32-r»P£: 

ALMOND  NUTTER 

5.709 

S6,659 

ASPARAOB,   CANNED 

9B7 

681 

ASPARAOIS,    FROZEN 

80 

100 

CATFISH,   FILLET  STRIPS  FU 

2S2 

733 

DATE  PIECES 

i.sai 

919 

PORC  CANNED.  U/NJ 

s 

» 

UtSINS 

6,07B 

3.242 

RASPBCRRT  PVKEE,   FROZEN 

100 

K 

SALMON.   PINK  CANNED 

1,929 

3.219 

nMATOES,   CRUSHED 

4.««5 

1.574 

TOMATO  PASTE,   CANNED 

2.516 

974 

TOMATOES.  CANNED 

3.481 

1.041 

TUMZY.   COMCRICAL  PAS 

17.775 

10,434 

TUKET  ROASTS.   FRZ 

4.373 

5.606 

IMLNUTS.  ENaiSN  PIECES 

1.532 

2.494 

Total  taction  32  Typa 

51.382 

137,765 

SECTION  416- TYPE: 

BUTTER 

56,457 

57.529 

•UTTER  PATTIES 

1,010 

1.567 

CORNMEAL 

6,756 

767 

FLOUR 

199,459 

24.397 

FLOUR.  RAKERT  MIX  SOC 

664 

137 

Total  Sactlen  416  Typ* 

264,345 

884.396 

Total  Bomu*  C dltla* 

515,727 

8122,161 

TOTAL  -  ALL  COMMODITIES 

1.157.927 

t681,206 

CASN  IN  LIEU  Of  OSMaDITIEt 

0 

40,485 

AMS/ASCS/PCINS  ADM  IN.  EXPENSES 

0 

2,775 

SRAM)  TOTAL 

1.157.927 

t724,466 

taurcc:  Prolialnary  food  ord*r«  for  aatool  or  flacat  yaar  1992. 

Note:     Due  to  romdfno,  the  individual  antri**  aay  rat  add 

to  the  totals  thoun. 
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tCWOl  lUNCN  nOCMM 
SCI«Xlt.S,   IMOllMilT  tm  fAITICIMTIOM 

nsCAi.  TtM   1992 


STATE  ai 

TEUITOIT 


mmu*  or 

KNOOiS 


CMOLIMEMT 
(000) 


KU 

^MTICIMTIOM 
(000) 


1,31« 
381 
1,1U 
1,161 
S.SM 
1,IS6 
1.024 

^a 

in 

2,6S0 
1,010 
2M 
$27 
4,051 
2,1M 
1,n9 
1,«70 
1,S12 
l.tfft 
740 
1.S*1 
2.0M 
J.tti 
1.WS 

an 

2.427 
tt» 
9tS 
S» 

473 
2,S1* 

7a 
5.M2 

1.9M 

497 

4,014 

1,040 

1.24* 

3,M9 

371 

1,067 

S74 

1,621 

S.996 

72S 

361 

i.e* 

1.717 

too 

2,303 
306 

0 

0 

47 

0 

2,975 

61 

0 

191 

92.204 


731 
100 
609 
432 

4,992 

551 

437 

99 

02 

1,912 

1,120 
182 
213 

1.711 
982 
510 
466 
673 
017 
209 
750 
SU 

1.590 
774 
514 
067 
151 
274 
178 
176 

1.338 
319 

2.759 

1.106 
122 

1,856 
5«* 
431 

1.755 
137 
636 
142 
8U 

S,S28 

446 

93 

1,006 

865 

327 

809 

«6 

0 

0 

34 

0 

577 

26 

0 

101 

42.696 


547 

43 

356 

310 

2,268 

290 

220 

59 

47 

1,149 

927 

ia 

135 
955 

610 
396 
313 
523 
691 
106 
352 
429 
74$ 
505 
420 
557 

88 
197 

83 

90 

513 

183 

1.577 

750 

94 
953 
370 
2U 
979 

61 
458 
106 
592 
2.091 
221 

48 
589 
395 
184 
480 

59 
0 
0 

19 

0 

489 

14 
0 

46 

25,095 


■OTI: 


by  >tat* 

r«vis«d  r 
raundino 


Its  ar*  basad  In  part  an  praltainary  data  autaittad 
I  and  lacat  aoanciaa  and  ara  (Ubjaet  te  clian(a  a* 
raporta  ara  racatvad.  Tatata  aay  net  add  dua  te 
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tCXOOC  lUWN  fMSMM 

TNeMA«S  or    lUMCWt   KIVID 

FISCAL  TEU   1992 


TOTAL       LUNCNEt     tltvte 


STATE  OK 
TEMITOaT 


MIO 


lEOUCO 

Mice 


NEE 


TOTAL 


KansM 

Kantucky 

loui»i»n«-"" 
Ms<n* 

Ntryland 

NaMschuMtt*- 
Htchioan-"— 
Htimnota---" 
M<ssitsippi  — 
NtuourW — •• 


tbrtMkm- 


Maw  Jtrttf 
Nan  Hnico" 


Ma  Tortt 

North  Uroliiw 
North  Dakota— 

Ohio-"- 

Okla 


n<a- 


laland — 
South  Carol ina- 
<oiith  Oakata--- 
Ta 

Taaaa 
Utih- 


Vtr«<nia • 

Uath<n«ton — ——.—... 
Watt  »»rt<nlo— ••— — 
y<8Cona<>f — • 

yfmiim 

Aaarican  Saaoa  — --— • 
rraoly  AaaaeUtad  ttati 


N.  Hariana  Ula 

Quarto  kieo" — ... 

VIrflIn  Islanda 

Indian  Trtba* 

000  Aray/Ar/USMC/NAVT-. 
Antlcipatad  AdjuatMfit- 

jOTAi............... 


«1,M9 

s.ai 

22,511 
23.212 
109,490 
24, 7M 
20,279 

S,&M 

1,359 
73,634 
61,702 
16,2S1 
12,525 
M.934 
67,475 
43.770 
31,180 
41.974 
41,866 

8.999 
30.S37 
38.933 
60,624 
52,002 
20.620 
52.040 

8.089 
20.478 

8.114 
10.193 
42.958 

8.784 
95.838 
63.823 

8,940 
88,124 
27.301 
21.220 
93.142 

3.889 
33.974 

9,493 
51,757 
133.974 
24.598 

4.217 
58.556 
34.152 
U.7II8 
49.191 

6,066 
0 
0 

1.814 
0 

5.736 

647 

0 

5,129 


6,224 

5.329 

2.586 

5.033 

845 

0 

0 

103 

0 

6.752 

358 

0 

768 


6,419 
707 

4,354 

3.587 
24,586 

3,918 

2,336 

497 

370 

14,708 

10,126 

1.610 

2,352 

8,842 

5,180 

4.106 

4.372 

5,730 

7,800 

1,470 

4,219 

3,337 

6,359 

6.036 

5,172 

5.573 

1.298 

3.012 
998 
•94 

5.815 

2.838 
17.661 

9.957 

1.20 

8.611 

6.062 

3.070 

10.202 

600 

4.985     t 

1.743     : 

5.666     : 
22.379     : 

5.198     : 


42,705 

2,951 

30,862 

22,725 

258,218 

16,982 

13,285 

3.277 

6.333 

103,673 

62.720 

5.178 

7.230 

79.057 

27.758 

14,043 

14.053 

35.358 

59.178 

6,497 

22,772 

25,428 

46,919 

19,403 

43.853 

31.649 

5.058 

8.103 

5.369 

3.328 

17.551 

18,099 

137.836 

50,488 

3.632 

59.823 

25.615 

15.253 

56,670 

4,930 

35,958 

5.491 

38,390 

193,673 

11.593 

2.255 

32,777 

25.419 

15,260 

23.126 

2.623 

0 

0 

799 

0 

58.218 

1.477 

0 

940 


90,673 

6,879 

57,727 

49,523 

392,295 

45.664 

35,901 

9,409 

8,063 

192,016 

154,548 
23,068 
22,108 

152,833 

100,413 
61,919 
49,605 
83,061 

108,843 
16,965 
57,327 
67,698 

115,902 
77,U1 
69,645 
89,262 
14,U5 
31,593 

u.ai 

14,414 

86,324 

29.720 

251,334 

124,260 

13,796 

156,558 

58,998 

39,543 

160,015 

9,420 

74,917 

16.727 

95.813 

350.026 

41,188 

6,957 

97,557 

64,900 

32,614 

77,350 

9,535 

0 

0 

2,796 

0 

70.706 

2.682 

0 

6,836 


1.925,883 


284.557     i  1.881.653     :  4.092,093 


NOTE: 


Thaaa  data  aro 
local  aoancioi 
Totals  mmr  net 


In  part  an  prollalfwry  data  tutalttsd  bir  Stat*  and 
ara  «4Ajaet  to  cftanta  aa  ravisod  raperts  »rm  racaivsd. 


■ay  net  add  dua  te  rsuidin|. 
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31g-15 

SCNOOC  MEMCFMT   raOGMH 
KNOOCt,    (MOLlMilll,   /UO  rMTICIMTIOM 

rttCAL   TEiUI    1992 


STATE  0* 

TEMITMT 


IMWE*   OF 

nu 

SCNOOIS  AND 

:  EMO(.I.MEIIT 

:      M«TICIMTI0« 

INST  I  TUT  I CMS 

:      (000) 

(000) 

Ui 

U6 

117 

1U 

27 

5 

su 

U3 

92 

996 

357 

100 

«,ooa 

2,671 

595 

i71 

216 

32 

2M 

88 

29 

1M 

88 

TO 

170 

80 

17 

2,286 

1,529 

302 

1.167 

688 

204 

236 

162 

24 

299 

138 

12 

1,377 

695 

129 

$77 

460 

41 

806 

208 

30 

36S 

111         : 

18 

1,136 

504 

1U 

1,M9 

705 

219 

32* 

86 

1$ 

•J7 

472 

56 

1.019 

399 

72 

717 

256 

49 

757 

304 

40 

683 

468 

ia 

1,239 

437 

85 

20S 

45 

8 

196 

61 

12 

230 

127 

18 

176 

66 

7 

6M 

420 

46 

«M 

221 

46 

3.393 

1.624 

308 

1.707 

1.098 

190 

113 

n 

7 

l.tU             : 

525 

122 

1.263 

156 

96 

62S 

216 

S3 

1,2Sa 

1.310 

95 

121 

35 

6 

736 

396 

116 

22* 

U 

12 

1,333 

648 

153 

5.702 

3.194 

642 

175 

91 

9 

1U 

37 

5 

1.366 

594 

113 

1.265 

593 

68 

953 

324 

68 

383 

27B 

24 

•7 

28 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

30 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2,397 

207 

182 

12 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

All 

AlMk* : 

Ariion* • ■: 

Arkantn • 

Olffern** : 

Colorado : 

Corawctieut - : 

OolMMrt 

OUtriet  of  Coliaftia 

Florida : 

Coorglo •• ....: 

NoMi* : 

Idaho : 

Itllneti : 

Indiana : 

lo«<a-------- ---••••••••: 

Kanaat*--""*****"-->->: 
(antueky— ••-••••••••••: 

louitiana---- ........ 

Naina : 

Maryland .-•.• ...j 

MaasaciHjaottf-" •-■: 

Michigan : 

Mimaaata- ----••- ••-----•: 

MiMiatippi : 

Niasouri ; 

Montana ............... 

aabraaka 

Kavada - : 

Mav  Naapahira- : 

Na«  Jaraay----— — — ••: 

Haw  Naxico- : 

lla«  Tork : 

iorth  Carolina— —•—•; 
north  Dakota— —••••••»: 

Ohio • ! 

Ckia 
I 
Oamaylvania--*-----*----; 

Ihoda  Island : 

South  Carolina---— •••••« 
South  DakOM"— —  — ; 
Tamaaaoo-— •— — — I 
taua---— — — — : 

Utah • 

Varaont • —  i 

Virtinia — : 

Washington 

Uast  Virginia : 

Wisconsin ...... .. 

t«y«"«ng ; 

Aaarican  Saaoa 

Fraaly  Associstod  Ststas-: 

Guaii- ! 

«.  Mariana  Islands  

Puarto  ileo---"----------: 

Virgin  Islands : 

Indian  Tribas 

DOD  Ar«^/AF/USHC/HAVT 

Antieipatad  Adjustaant---: 

TOTU :     49,973 


2«, 


4,981 


NOTE:  Thasa  data  ara  taasad  In  part  an  praliainary  data  sufeaittad  by  Ststa 
and  lacal  agarcias  and  ara  s«*jaet  to  ehanga  as  ravisad  raperts 
ara  racaivod.  Totals  aay  net  add  dua  to  rotnding. 
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31g-16 


tnooi  MucruT  mmouw 
THOUMaM  V  tKutmxtt  uwo 

rttou.  Tua  i«n 


tT«T(  at 

TfUtTOIT 


TOTAl     (IIAKrASTS     titvto 

i      lEoueie    riici  ricf 


MID 


ueuuu 


nvni  aco 


IteuUM     :  UVCU  «CD 


rOTM, 


: 

aikmw t  z.sa 

«4Mka I  IS 

Arltona :  1,471 

Arkanus 2,7*7 

California S,Me 

Colorado-"— ——•••"»  SM 

Connatttcut--"""""" :  W7 

Dalaoaro---- ...-.—s  2M 

Diatrtct  of  Cotti«ia :  120 

Florida s  *,*W 

Goor9ia :  5,885 

Itaoaii J  1,S07 

Idaho- J  43$ 

Mtirala 1,«1 

lndi«« I  I.OBS 

loM 1,501 

(anaaf.... ............... I  420 

Kantueky i  i,2<5 

teultiana— —•—•••— I  S.BZS 

Halna -j  583 

Maryland- 054 

Masaaehuaotta .....i  1,244 

tiieMgan- 785 

Minnaaota 1,061 

Hitiiaaippi 2,275 

Hitsauri :  2,877 

■ontana-— ——•—-— t  247 

■abraata t  S02 

f  800 

Mr^ «  5W 

f  87J 

■on  noaieo— •"———«  729 

tm  Tort J  5,182 

Morth  CareliM 4,2W 

•ortti  Doketa 182 

Ohio- :  1,817 

Oklahoa 2,7J8 

Oratan ,  779 

»ani»yl»anla— — '— — t  2,427 

Ihada  loland- SO 

lauth  CarellM 2.147 

South  Dakou 280 

lorroaaao-"— — — — -I  4,881 

loiaa :  11,071 

Mtah 283 

WarvM ZSO 

Vlriinia 4,00 

Waahinftan- :  1,440 

wnt  virtinia 3,383 

wiaconain- 459 

■inf 138 

riean  Saaao  ••- 0 

frooly  Aaaoeiatad  ttataa-:  0 

Cuan- :  357 

■  .  Mariana  Ulanda 0 

>uarto  tieo- 2,158 

Virtin  lalanda 34 

Indian  Tribaa 0 

000  tr«r/*r AISMC/IUVT 0 

•ntieipatod  Adjuataant- -•:  0 

TOTAl I  102.18$ 


919 

n 

311 

f»S 

879 

207 

80 

41 

5 

515 

829 

383 

137 

858 

192 

280 

149 

319 

1,115 

111 

227 

198 

35 

248 

1,317 

422 

58 

80 

70 

52 

2X3 

452 

508 

801 

43 

72 

708 

100 

232 

U 

189 

94 

948 

2,111 

78 

24 

1,181 

270 

t71 

U2 

27 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2.828 

3 

0 

0 

0 


117 

a 

485 

ITS 

2,245 

45 

223 

30 

71 

1,742 

1,448 

0 

5 

0 

138 

85 

129 

1.200 

833 

57 

510 

ISO 

189 

184 

41 

384 

52 

84 

83 

8 

152 

3 

2.389 

1.358 

24 

588 

812 

ISO 

510 

0 

S7S 

82 

STS 

2.790 

94 

28 

74 

322 

794 

24 

39 

0 

0 

59 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 


12,231 
352 

3,853 
9,113 

12,881 
2,799 
1,331 
801 
223 
8.786 
4,973 
2.0*6 
1,4«3 

19,540 
3.29* 
1,818 
1.1a 
2.435 

18.485 
1,098 
',**• 
5,754 
4*1 
2.123 

20.807 

s.es* 

505 

U1 

915 

42* 

4.010 

8.258 

4,059 

7,87S 

38* 

1,071 

4,713 

1,091 

2.354 

1.14* 

1,991 

529 

9.288 

25.150 

391 

183 

13.674 

3,579 

1,301 

1.285 

182 

0 

0 

73 

0 

22.8*0 

13 

0 

0 

0 


21.418 


22.232 


2S«.805 


3,591 

343 

9.489 

3.318 

84,2*7 

1.4S1 

2,940 

7*4 

2,29* 

34.3** 

18,94* 

11 

182 

0 

2,57* 

1,732 

1,*43 

14,835 

12.42S 

855 

5,977 

4,897 

7,2*1 

3,200 

451 

7.318 

819 

1,300 

1,3*9 

3*1 

S,*0* 

40 

43,12* 

17,37* 

335 

19,382 

7,U7 

3,817 

11,887 

M 

13,741 

1,297 

9,593 

«4.9S7 

1.185 

351 

907 

8,173 

7.7** 

2,340 

404 

0 

0 

40* 

0 

0 

*4 

0 

0 

0 


19.18$ 
958 

15,389 

1«.1*8 
105.580 
$.357 
5,552 
1.889 
2.715 

49.829 

3*. on 

3.94* 

2.242 

21,879 

r,2S8 

5.393 

3.889 

23.255 

34.4*8 

2,503 

9.336 

12,025 

8,891 

6,817 

24,891 

14,817 

1,480 

2,187 

3,116 

1.436 

8.873 

7,482 

55,443 

31,703 

1,150 

22.92S 

16,114 

5.758 

17.409 

1.256 

19,146 

2,270 

25,067 

106,959 

2,011 

81* 

19,919 

11,783 

13,395 

4.230 

770 

0 

0 

907 

0 

27.842 

130 

0 

0 

0 


848,917 


■OTt: 


Thoaa  data  art  taatad  in  part  an  proliairwry  data  (utMittad  by  ttatt  and  local  atancita  and  art 

tubitet  ta  ciianf*  at  rtviiad  reports  art  ractivad.     Total*  wr  not  add  dua  to  rot«^din(. 
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31g-17 


SUWCt  FOCO  KRVICt  MKKUM 

or  tlTCS,  rUTICIMTIOM  ttO  HCAlt  ttiVIO 


rilCAl  T(M  1992 


<.«.>% 
«? 


Aluki 

Arttoin™"— •— - ; 

ArkniM*— — •— • 

C»t(fomU-""  ••••••••••: 

Color  ado ....... 

CcraiKtIcut ?-.--: 

OoliMor* 

OUtrict  of  ColiJitofa 

rtorido : 

Coorgia 

NomII : 

IdtfM - t 

lltinolt : 

Indim : 

loMO : 

K(nM(... ................ • 

Sontueky— •————• : 
louUlino"-— ••——•-: 

lUino : 

Rarylmd- 

NaMOCtMHtU— ••—•—- : 
Hlcll<t«f I 

m«no«ot«------ — — ••: 

HlMlittppt-"— •••••  — 1 

Nlu«ir< : 

Hontono"— ————-; 

««brnU t 

Nmdi : 

Mow  iiai«M<rf : 

MoH  j»r»«y....... ........: 

■ow  noxleo— ••— — —-t 

■oa  Tort : 

■ortt  Corel  tno j 

■erth  Ookota : 

Olio- ! 

Orofon  ..........»....—.; 

Porr«yl»inlo— •••—•— I 

Mtedi  Itlond- j 

touMi  CoroUno-"""-— : 

South  Dakota 

Tamoaaoo—- •— — ••— -I 
Taiaa-"™"— •••——: 

Utah : 

Varaortt j 

Vlrfinia 

uaahtnitoff — : 

Htit  V<rt<nla — : 

Ultcanaln ............ 

Myoi)"* : 

Marican  taaaa— •••-••••! 
fraoly  Aaioclatad  ttato*-: 
Qum  ....................; 

».  Mariana  lalanda 

Quarto  kieo"--"-"- 

Vfrjtn  Klandi 

Indian  Trtbat 

DOO  Ar^r/Ar/USNC/MVT 

Antlelpatad  adjuataanf-: 
t 
TOTM. I      22,M6 


614 

46 

2.204 

2 

0 

4 

2S6 

22 

1.U7 

1M 

14 

1,019 

1,297 

122 

6.360 

1S1 

16 

664 

240 

16 

820 

32* 

16 

770 

4« 

6 

232 

1,436 

193 

9,734 

1,014 

60 

3,200 

32 

4 

170 

39 

3 

322 

1,1U 

65 

4,S67 

221 

IS 

864 

100 

7 

509 

6} 

6 

368 

329 

23 

1,073 

436 

34 

3,088 

4S 

3 

239 

346 

29 

1,300 

30S 

20 

1.314 

923 

48 

2.S42 

282 

14 

992 

203 

43 

2,332 

r6 

22 

1,368 

37 

3 

193 

76 

6 

274 

ss 

3 

196 

a 

2 

166 

934 

62 

3,377 

S9« 

U 

2,960 

2,163 

339 

20,837 

324 

a 

2,031 

IB 

3 

173 

369 

36 

1,972 

137 

12 

■D 

■0 

10 

423 

i.szt 

101 

6,966 

162 

9 

567 

1,144 

69 

3.388 

91 

489 

497 

31 

1,786 

1,026 

112 

3,983 

77 

634 

16 

U 

4S4 

1,381 

322 

17 

977 

237 

9 

436 

210 

17 

841 

17 

1 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U9 

33 

670 

118 

3 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,919 


105,822 


Thoaa  data  art  baaad  in  part  an  prtliainary  data  Mkaitttd  by 
Statt  vid  local  avtneiea  and  art  tubjact  to  chan(o  at  roviitd 
raper:  art  rtctivod.  TttaU  aay  not  add  dua  to  ro>«<ding. 
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31g-18 


CNiLO  urn  «ow.T  CAM  ran  wooum 

fUTICIMriOM  AMD  l«Al.t  HIVD 
ritCM.  TUI  1VV2 


Art  « 

riHiroiT 


mtmtt     i^AiTicir-  I 

or        t    Ana 
CtHTtlt/    :      put 


MMt 


HOIITN 


TOTAL 


M     I     A     I      t 


t     f      *      V     I      0 


CKILO  CAI(  AM  ADW.T  CAII  ailTUt 


MID 


(000)     :       (000) 


UOUCfD     : 

rtict    : 

(000)     : 


fUt 

(000) 


fAHIlT     : 
I      OAT   CAU 


TOTAl      : 
(000)     t 


(000) 


TOTAL 
(COO) 


omii- 


etlcut 

trf... .......... 

iet  of  Celtittla- 
ia.. ............ 


0f •••«***••« 


eky- 


C*H««tt»--"--"" 


tota-" 
jrf— - 


3rk 

Carolina- 
Dakota- •• 


ylvania• 
laland- 
Carelin 
Daketa- 


nt 

nia •• 

•^ton---- 
Virfinia- 
••Ir. 


r  Astociatad  Statai- 


riana  Itlanda---- 
»  tieo----" — •• 

">  lilanda 

•<  Tribaa 

ivr/AFAISMC/NAVT- 


2,sa 

647 
2,S19 
1,*75 
24, OK 
S,1M 
2.SM 

249 

3, 296 

3,411 

•27 

392 

6,7U 

2,151 

2,7*4 

*.25* 

1,149 

5.2S* 

1.»2» 

4,M1 

r.232 

7,967 

11.i71 

2.4i6 

2.917 

1,127 

S.07 

706 

461 

2.249 

4.67S 

6,916 

2.KS 

2.034 

6.312 

1.976 

S.7M 

4,376 

379 

092 

•03 

1.S^6 

11.611 

S.6M 

909 

S.«24 

6.1U 

I.ITt 

3.723 

•09 

0 

0 

S 

0 

97 

a 

0 
0 


TAl- 


1^^,320 


29 

6 

31 

11 

219 
37 

20 
10 
i 

a 

41 
30 
6 
61 
SS 
25 
52 
31 
32 
13 
34 
46 
54 

as 

35 

57 
11 
31 

• 
5 

39 

30 
126 
M 

17 
73 
29 

25 

71 

7 

20 

• 

2a 

127 

40 

7 

29 

41 
10 
42 

7 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


1,63a 

1.236 
3.912 
2.114 
11,651 
3,764 
1,427 

•49 

693 
4,364 
1,562 
5,077 

474 
6.6a9 
4,791 
4,153 
3.a62 
6.284 
1.14S 

645 
3,326 
2,936 
5.296 
3.5Sa 

932 

ymo 
6«a 

J.i« 

611 

1,033 

4,7M 

2,549 

•.453 

9,604 

•49 

8.6a9 

4.069 

1.795 

6.472 

490 

1.272 

996 

2.146 

7.153 

4.099 

397 

S.5a2 

*.9*2 

1.725 

5.999 

791 

0 

0 

204 

0 

92 

72 

0 

0 


1.955     :  172,962 


45,U1 


450 

•  .607 

10,695 

105 

430 

1,850 

i,ni 

7,534 

12,778 

552 

5.436 

8,103 

5,926 

29,940 

47,524 

685 

3,393 

7,042 

623 

2,091 

4,142 

ia6 

1,462 

2,497 

4ia 

1,220 

2,331 

i.4a2 

27,043 

32,889 

619 

•.340 

10,520 

652 

1.37S 

7,103 

72 

516 

1.062 

1,762 

13.127 

21.578 

7*a 

5.520 

11.109 

477 

2.793 

7.423 

547 

2,469 

6.877 

I.OM 

r.*2S 

14.995 

424 

•.911 

10.498 

147 

1.035 

'.•26 

507 

4.275 

•.108 

1.321 

7.610 

11.867 

1.405 

9.576 

16.277 

400 

2.799 

6.837 

574 

11.425 

12.931 

745 

6,101 

10.697 

137 

1,011 

1.846 

289 

2.572 

6.009 

194 

609 

1.414 

197 

608 

1.838 

2.556 

11.726 

19.050 

642 

3.743 

6.933 

4.1«3 

38. 1W 

50.7B5 

1.7D4 

14.S35 

26.143 

106 

625 

1,580 

1.260 

10.281 

20,230 

713 

8.075 

12.857 

260 

1.942 

3.996 

2,759 

12.937 

22.168 

190 

1.468 

2.157 

700 

6.367 

8.339 

165 

776 

1.936 

711 

7.744 

10.602 

2.054 

26.148 

35.355 

556 

3.593 

8.247 

112 

387 

895 

754 

3,907 

8.243 

689 

4.682 

10,333 

15a 

2.068 

3.951 

639 

4.659 

11.297 

152 

551 

1.494 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ia 

2 

223 

0 

0 

0 

35 

259 

386 

47 

426 

544 

0 

0  < 

0 

0 

0 

0 

350,801     :     569,204 


9,U5 

1,590 

7,280 

6,349 

86,879 

16.681 

6,284 

3,474 

386 

6.467 

12,580 

1,290 

2,556 

21,584 

9,955 

8,021 

23,276 

1,899 

11,641 

6,422 

13.550 

18.016 

25,700 

46,620 

5,918 

14,040 

4,442 

13,293 

1,590 

1.377 

4,437 

11,066 

14,078 

6,931 

7,892 

19,764 

4,848 

11,292 

12,817 

826 

3,161 

3.433 

5,647 

52,832 

13,920 

2,921 

10,351 

21,431 

2,333 

9,012 

2,481 

0 

0 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

0 


611,566 


i«.a40 

3.440 

20.058 

U.4SI 

134,403 

24.523 

10.426 

5.971 

2.717 

39.356 

23,100 

8,393 

3,619 

43,162 

21,064 

15, 4U 

30,153 

16,694 

22,139 

•.2a 

21,658 
29,883 

41,977 

53,457 

18,849 

24,737 

6,287 

19,295 

3,012 

3,216 

23.488 

18.799 

64,863 

33,074 

9,472 

39.994 

17,705 

15,287 

34,985 

2.982 

11.500 

5.369 

16,249 

88,187 

22,167 

3,817 

18,594 

31,763 

6,285 

21.109 

3.975 

0 

0 

223 

0 

566 

544 

0 

0 


1.180.770 


Thatt  data  ara  batad  In  part  an  praliainary  data  tubal ttad  bir  tttta  and  local  aoanciaa  and  art  aubjact  to 
cXanoa  at  rtvitad  raportt  art  ractivad.     Totals  may  not  add  dut  to  rotfidino. 
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31-53 

FOOD  AND  NIHRHTGN  SD97ICC 

OSie  estimates  Include  i^prapriaticn  languzigre  far  this  iten  as  follows  (new  language 
undersoored;  deleted  natter  enclosed  in  brackets) : 

Spwial  WilK  PTpgrgnu. 

For  necessary  eiqxnses  to  carry  out  the  JF^wnial  Milk  Program,  as  authorized  by 
section  3  of  the  Child  Nutriticn  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1772),    [$14,898,000] 
$20.277.000  .  to  renaain  available  through  September  30,    [1994]   1995.     Only 
final  rpimhiTrsenent  clains  for  milk  subioitted  to  State  agencies  within  sixty 
days  following  the  month  for  which  the  reimbursanent  is  claimed  shall  be 
eligible  for  reiinbursanent  frta  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act.     States  may 
receive  mugiam  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  only  if  the  final  program 
operations  I'qjcg.'t.  for  such  month  is  submitted  to  the  D^iartment  within  ninety 
days  following  that  month.     E^coeptions  to  these  claims  or  rqxitts  submission 
reguiranents  nay  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

"TUf  ltffl*Tg  makes  the  apprppriaticn  available  until  September  30,  1995. 
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gPBgtAL  tmJC  PlCCTftM 

fffKopciMtiam  Act,   1993   S14, 898,000 

BudqM:  tatioKta,   1994   2Q.2^^,V)Q 

IncTMM  in  hppnpciMtian ♦S. 379. OOP 

StMWOf  OF  noaJiSES  and  DtOg^tSES 
(On  taaaia  at  aFpropriaUjan) 

1993  Other  1994 

;tmof  Chanae  Efftfana^ffj  SsaoS  Est^tf"tyi 

Cuh  pqinait*  to  St«taa S14.B98.000        -^55.379.000  S20.277.000 


PROJECT  STATtXaff 
(On  baaia  of  ^propriation) 


Proiect 

1992     : 

1993     : 

Incraaae  oar  : 

Decrease 

1994 

Estirotad 

1.  caah  paynanta  to  Stataa 

(a)  Paid  milk  (>130% 
powtty) 

(b)  Trme  milk  (<130% 
poverty) 

« 
I 
t 
$21,239,053: 
: 
1.771.847: 

$13,676,000: 
1.222.000: 

> 

X 

i 
44,899,000: 

♦480.000: 

$18,575,000 
1.702.000 

Total,  Appropriation 

?3r9fl|°«): 

14.898.000: 

*5,3.7?,000(;): 

20.277.000 

PBOJECT  gtMPffijn- 
(On  baaia  of  availabla  funda) 


Piutacl 


1992 


1993  : 

Eatlmatad     i 


Daeraa— 


$19,934,641:       $18,360,000: 


•»469,187 


39.000 


*508-187 


1.  Caah  payoonta  to  Stataa: 

(a)  Paid  milk  (>130%       t 
powKty) 

(b)  Frae  milk  (<130k       : 
pw«ty) t  1.652.188:            1.663.000 

Total,  obUgation 21.586.829:         20.023.000 

ttwhnqafad  balanoaa  i 

taoovary  of  prior                  i  t 

Obligationa i  -645,262:       — 

Unobligatad  balanoaa            :  > 

AvaLlabIa,  atart  of  y*ar     :  -4,772,623:        -5,379,187 

Ikvailabla,  and  of  yMT +5,379,187:            +254, 187 

Expiring i  +1.462.869 

lbtal,J«propria(tion :  23.011.000:         14.898.000:     +5.379.000(11; 


1994 


+5,125,000     : 
-254,187     : 


-L. 


$18,829,187 


1.702.000 


2P.531.ir? 


-254,187 


^■■2-n.ooo 


EXPLAWATIOW  CT  PROCHAW 

0»Triaw  of  ProQr»i  D»vglopnent.     Crigijially  daaiqtnad  to  «jppoet  milk  prieaa  tAilla  anoauraqijig 
ehildxan  to  drink  aora  milk,  tha  Spacial  Milk  Progran  waa  firat  fundad  by  tha  comodity  Qradit 
r>m.iif»  ^r»i  in  1955.     Uta  J^icultural  Act  of  1961  authoriaad  tha  firat  diract  appropriation  for  tha 
Piutfima.     Iha  '^«»^'»^  Milk  Piu^ii  ia  now  authorisad  by  Saetion  3  of  tha  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966,  aa  Maanlart. 
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ElialJjilitv.  Eligible  institutixsns  include  public  and  private  nonprofit  achoola  of  high  ochool 
grade  or  under,  eumsr  canps,  and  aimilar  Inatituticns  that  do  not  participate  in  another  meal 
aervice  ptuijian  authorizad  ir/  the  Child  Mitrition  Act  or  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  In 
addition,  children  in  split  seesicn  )dndergarten  p».ajLJue  in  piblic  or  private  non-profit  achoola 
who  do  not  have  access  to  the  meal  service  pmijiWM  operating  in  thoee  ae^K»ls  may  participate  in 
the  Special  Milk  Program. 

BenefitB.  Itie  oxigram  provides  institutions  with  H>ih<iif1ifn  for  half-pints  of  milk  served  to 
children.  In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  apprcDcimately  179  million  half-pints  of  milk  will  be  served  in  the 
Special  Milk  Program.  These  include  about  167  million  half-pints  served  to  children  whoee  fanily 
insane  is  above  130  peioaiL  of  poverty  and  about  12  million  half  pints  served  free  to  children  whoee 
family  inocne  is  at  or  below  130  t«?nwit  of  poverty.  During  Fiscal  Year  1993,  the  average  full  cost 
reintureement  for  milk  served  to  needy  children  is  expected  to  be  14.33  cents  for  each  half-pint. 
Milk  served  to  non-naedy  children  is  estimated  to  be  reinfauraed  at  11.00  cents  for  each  half  pint. 
The  cash  reinbursennent  rate  for  non-needy  children  is  adjusted  annually  on  July  1. 

State/Federal  BeaixiiiBibilitiea.  The  ^augiau  is  operated  through  a  partnership  under  agreements 
signed  by  State  educational,  social  service  or  health  agencies  and  the  Ftiod  and  Nutrition  Service. 
State  agencies  adninister  the  program  through  local  school  food  authorities  or  other  institutions. 
FNS  provides  cash  reioixueennents  for  milk  aerved  to  eligible  children  and  also  provides  funds  for 
State  adninietrative  expenses  relating  to  the  program. 

jusTiyicKncM  op  po^eases  mt  pfVPE»i?FF 

(1)    An  increase  of  S5. 379. 000  ia  reoMested  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Special  Milk  Program 
f  514.898. OOP  aEoropria«-'><  jn  ]**??>  >  Q"  the  basis  of  available  funds,  there  is  an  increaae 
of  S50e.lB7  <S20.023.000  ovaUable  in  1993^. 

Need  for  change.  The  increase  in  funds  reflects  the  current  estisate  of  funds  needed  to 
maintain  the  ptogram  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  die  to  edjustnents  for  inflation  and  program 
participation.  Fiscal  Year  1994  vdll  be  funded  in  part  by  the  availability  of  urcbligated 
carryover  funds  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Nature  of  change.  An  appr'opriatlon  level  of  $20,277,000  plus  carryover  of  funds  from  Fiscal 
Year  1993  estimated  at  $.3  million  will  be  needed  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  to  provide 
reiiituismmiL  for  milk  served  in  the  Special  Milk  Program.  Participation  oontimes  to  grow 
■t  a  low  level.  Iteiatausuiguit  rates  for  both  paid  and  free  milk  are  also  expected  to  grow 
ct  •  low  level  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 


1992  1993         1994 

gy^i/Wt^  Estlitate  Estimate 

Half-pints  served  (thousands) 

Pmid  (above  130%  of  poverty)     164,475  166,907  170,245 

Fcee  130%  of  poverty  or  below)     10.534  11-603        11.835 

Ibtol                        175.009  178.510  182.080 


Betntaui  HHiant  Rates  (cents) 

Paid 

11.00 

11.00 

U.06 

rtee 

14.16 

14.33 

14.38 
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SFBOAL  KOX  FRXaWM 

SO«3US  or  I>RXBM< 

The  SpmeiMl  KUJc  Prognn,  aa  autterixad  by  Mcticn  3  of  tim  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  halps 
Thoola  and  liwtltutifln*  not  otharwia*  participating  in  a  fadarmlly  auhatfUTTl  m&l  aarvioa  prcsgra 
provide  milk  to  childran  at  a  low  prioa  or  ttmm  of  ctiarge  in  ardar  to  ancouraqa  chilrtfn  to  drink 


Program  OoeratieanB.     The  p».t<jiwi  ia  acfainiatarad  in  oxaat  Stataa  by  the  Stat*  adijcatianal  agency. 
Where  tha  Stataa  ai«  prohihitad  by  thair  lawe  fron  didsurainQ  funds  to  privata  achoola  and 
inatitutiona,  cr  in  instanoea  where  State  agencies  are  urwilling  to  operate  the  prognn,  the  Food 
and  Nutriticn  Servioe  (FNS)  adninistera  tha  nujiau  directly  through  ita  regional  offioea.     However, 
purmiant  to  P.L.  97-35,  no  State  which  atteiniatered  the  Special  Kilk  Praji'eu  for  private  achoola  and 
institutiona  ainoe  October  1980  may  turn  over  aftainistration  of  the  taujiwi  to  FMS.     During  Fiscal 
Year  1992,  FKS  directly  ackniniaterad  the  Special  Kilk  Pnjm«i  in  aeven  States. 

Piujiam  funda  are  node  available  to  State  aganciss  for  viae  in  providing  paymanta  to  eligible  outleta 
for  Bulk  aerved  to  children  under  the  program.     Participating  schools  and  institutions  that  charge 
for  any  milk  aerved  under  the  t«.u;i'«ui  Bust  agree  to  use  the  peynenta  to  xeduoe  the  cost  of  skilk  to 
the  childran.     Mhen  local  officials  elect  to  serve  free  adlk  to  naedy  childran,  the  half-pint 
reinburaasent  rate  for  such  Btilk  is  baaed  on  the  average  oost  of  all  Btilk  eerved  in  the  eligible 
outlet  under  the  ^ru^iani  including  local  level  distribution  ooets.     All  other  Biilk  served  under  the 
program  is  zviaturesd  at  the  per  half-pint  rate  established  annually  by  the  Secretary.     States  also 
reoeive  funds  to  offset  the  ooets  of  adninistaring  the  Srerial  Milk  Ptogram  froa  the  Child  Nutrition 
Piuyiaius  appropriatijan. 


Ftar  the  period  July  1,  1992  to  June  30,  1993,  tha  reiiAureanant  rcte  for  milk  eerved  to  children 
fron  families  with  inoose  above  130  ^jenjeiu.  of  poverty  is  11.0  cents  per  half-pint.     During  Fiscal 
Year  1992,  the  average  reiatsurseaent  to  oover  the  oost  of  milk  in  eligible  outlets  ser<ring  free  milk 
to  needy  children  at  or  below  130  peiae»it  of  poverty,  including  local  level  distribution  costs,  was 
about  14.16  oents  per  half-pint. 


During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  total  va±me  of  haU-pints  served  wee  192.9  milllan  indudiiq  1B1.2 
Btillion  paid  half-pinta  and  11.7  Bdlllon  free  half-pints. 
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SMCUl  HIU  MOSIM 
Of  »««TietMTIIiC  OUTlfTt  UO  OtllMTIOMt  (T  fUTI 

FItCW.  TEM  1991 


STATE  n 

TIUITMT 


Wa-KtlOHTIAL 
CNILO  CAIE 
IMSTITUTIOMt 


CMPS 


TOTAL 


MLICATIOHS   V 


Alt 

AlMk* 

Arltan* 

Arktntu 

CaKfomlt 

Cot ortdo* ••-•-" •••••- 

ConwetlcuT 

DclMsr* 

DUtrlet  of  CelvMi*- 

Fiorid* 

ttnrtif'—" •• 

IIMlii 


Illlnetf 
Indttna- 


Uniuelty---*- 
leuUim--*-- 

Itain* 

■•rylmd- 

MMUClMMttC 

Hictiltat- 

■lnn«iot»---*- 

HlHlUiPpI-" 

illi»ei«'t 

Wontin*------" 

iMbruU 


■•«  Mule*" 


««■  Itrk ■ 

IMrUi  C*r*t  tna-' 
■ortti  D«keu— 
Oht»- 

Or«t*n-> 

Mraaylvwil* 

tiMdi  ■•(•ntf->- 

Sautti  Caraltw 
South  Ookot*»- 


Ut«l 

Voraont - 

VIrftnU 

KMhtnotan- — 

Mnt  VlrftnU 

H*te«r»(n- 

vtmirm 

Aatrtun  taas*  .-.•••—• 

FrMir  AtMCtOtCd  SlltM' 


■.  Mortam  liltndi  ■••■ 

^uorto  He* ••• 

Vlr»ln  Itlon* 

Indian  TribM 

000  Aray/Ar/usac/MVT" 
Antlclpotod  AdjiatMfif 


TOTU- 


10 

2 

M 

» 

lis 

11* 

su 

IS 

* 

SI 

A 

4 

ISO 

991 

Z2t 

ISO 

AM 

160 

U 

• 

217 

as 

7A4 

S2r 

2 

M2 

U 

912 

10 

a 

34* 

11 

778 

S5 

«S 

IM 

1SS 

279 

J70 

1S2 

IS 

10 

s 

29 

e 
III 

1S9 

121 

10 

2S 

9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


9,011 


3 

0 
2 

0 

U 

1 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 

IS 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

«2 
0 

79 
0 
1 
0 
0 

17 

11 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

IS 

1 

2 

0 

1 
1 

0 
2 
2 

0 

0 

m 
s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.  0 
0 
0 


»s 


IS 

s 

20 

11 

IBS 

SI 

2« 

0 

0 

19 

IS 

1 

40 

S4 

a 

78 

9 

1« 

11 

2S 

4S 

82 

179 

127 

12 

42 

8 

t1 

4 

SS 

17 

t 

2S1 

14 

2S 

0 

17 

B 

108 

9 

9 

« 

17 

14 

* 

18 

2S 

«2 

M 

131 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2,037 


28 

S 
88 

20 

514 

ISO 

369 

1J 

8 

90 

17 

S 

190 

1,0S2 

274 

243 

433 

180 

2$ 

S3 

2*2     1 
357     I 
92S     : 
733     1 
14     I 
405     ) 
«2 
923 
31 
147 
381 
17 
1,009 
89 
90 
370 
172 
312 
««3 
142 
28 
3* 
23 
*4 
91 
133 
188 
183     I 
28     I 
539     1 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


12,203 


134,789 
S.S1S 

200.219 

34.508 

9J1.721 

134.747 

426.242 

45.528 

17,202 

119,070 

47,123 

12.054 

193,040 

2.940,438 

372,581 

244,915 

322,211 

242,009 

75,414 

138,238 

399,281 

524,484 

1,377.879 

1,048,2^9 

11,843 

573,588 

58,080 

241,314 

85,550 

214,212 

1,085,815 

18,028 

1.557,939 

122,038 

69,101 

1,119,175 

133,180 

285,159 

819,939 

115,020 

26,825 

49,164 

41,474 

104,896 

87,850 

154,017 

264,453 

300,108 

29,410 

1,950,178 

18,405 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,967 

0 

0 

1,973,898 


S21,586,829 


1/    ObltMtlons  u  ripertod  Soptaiter  30,   1992. 

MTI:     Thot*  d>t*  or*  buod  In  part  on  prtltsinarv  data  aubaiUtad  by  Stata  and  local 
ataneit*  and  ara  tiAjaci  to  Oianoa  at  ravitod  raaorta  ara  racaivad. 
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•*fCIM.  NIU  NOCMO 
■Uir-rilTt  0«  HIU  HtYIS 

HtCJ*.   TfM    t««2 


lurc  ot 

riUITMT 


*«f(Mt  tnvo  MUT 


TOTM.  tnvn  rr  «2 


(000) 


MIO 
(0001 


TOTM. 
(000) 


(000) 


MID 
(000) 


tOTM. 
(000) 


10M23 


SO 

y.m 

31S 
8.371 
1.224 
S.SM 

411 

IM 

1.080 

404 

109 

I.TJO 

26.U3 

3.306 

2.172 

2,816 

2.111 

686 

1,193 

J.622 

4.606 

12,079 

9.S17 

92 

3,132 

507 

2,087 

773 

1,936 

9,661 

142 

14,003 

1.108 

613 

9.9U 

1,171 

2.339 

7,232 

976 

244 

433 

377 

932 

796 

1,346 

2.3S4 

2,690 

226 

17.308 

167 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

0 

0 

17.791 

192.890 


aoti:     TDM*  Mtt  art  baMO  In  part  on  prtliainary  dati  tuBafttad  by  ttat*  and 
iKd  «|inciw  and  art  Mbjaci  to  cftwift  a*  raviMd  raaarit  art  r«c«i>«d. 
**tau  aav  nai  aoa  Out  to 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) : 

Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
IWI£LL 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  as  authorized  by  section  17  of  the  Child 

1  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786),  [$2,860,000,000] 

S2. 937. 220.000  to  remain  available  through  September  30,  [1994] 
1995  of  which  up  to  $3,000,000  may  be  used  to  carry 

2  out  the  farmer's  market  coupon  [demonstration  project]  program: 
Provided.  That  until  revised  allocation  regulations  have  been 
issued,  the  Secretary  may  waive  regulations  governing  allocations 

3  as  necessary  to  ensure  funds  are  received  bv  States  most  in  need. 

The  first  change  makes  the  appropriation  available  until 
September  30,  1995. 

The  second  change  recognizes  the  status  of  the  Farmer's  Market 
Coupon  Program,  which  was  authorized  as  a  permanent  program  by 
Public  Law  102-314,  enacted  on  July  2,  1992. 

The  third  change  provides  for  the  waiver  of  existing  allocation 
rates  to  ensure  the  distribution  of  funds  to  those  States 
furtherest  from  full  funding. 
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SPKCIAL  SOPPLEMgWTAL  TOOD  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMBW.  INFAWTS.  AWD  CHILDREN  tWICi 

Appropriatlona  Act,  1993 $2,860,000,000 

Budget  BstiiMt*,  1994  2.937.220.000 

Incraaa*  in  Appropriations  77.220.000 


SUMMARY  or    INCREASES  AWP  DECREASES 
(On  basis  of  adjustsd  appropriation) 


Item  of  Chano* 


1993 

Eatimated 


Othar 
Chanaas 


1994 

Estimated 


Special  Supplemental 

Pood  Program  

(WIG)  S2. 860. 000. 000  •«-S77.220.000   S2. 937. 220. OOP 


PROJliCT   STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


:     1992      : 

1993      : 

Increase  or: 

1994 

Pro-iect             t    Actual      : 

Decrease  : 

Et&ii>\fti;.v4! 

:               s 

Spec.  Supplemental  t              < 

Pood  Program  (WIC) t              i 

(a)Grants  to  States:             t 

for  supplemental 

X 

food 

$1,949,355,372: 

$2,145,764,000: 

•»$55, 716, 000:  $2,201, 480, 000 

(b)Costs  for 

< 

nutrition  sves 

: 

end  admin. 

642,644,628: 

706,236,000: 

f21,504,000: 

727,740,000 

(c)Farmers'  Market 

Projects 

3,000,000: 

3,000,000: 

~     : 

3,000,000 

(d) Program  eval. 

projects 

5.000.000: 

5.000.000: 

— —     : 

5,000.000 

Total,  Appropriatioi 

)  2,600,000,000: 

2,860,000,000: 

♦77,220,000: 

2,937,220,000 

Econooiic  Stimulus..:              : 

75,000,000: 

-75,000,000: 

Investment  Proposal 

♦350.000,000: 

350.000.000 

Total,  President's 

I 

(1)1 

Budget 

: 

.,1^,935,000,000: 

♦352.220,000: 

3,?67,??0,000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  besia  of  available  funds) 


Project 


1992 
Actual 


1993 
Estimated 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


1994 
Estimated 


Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program  (NIC) 


t  X 

X  X 

$1,998, 336, 867: $2,175, 363, 148 


(a)Crants  to  States 
for  Supplemental 

zooo* •••■••••••«••• 

(b) Costs  for 

nutrition  services 
and  administration 
(c) Farmers'  Market 

Project 

(d)Program  evaluation 

projects :. 

TOTAL,  Obligations    :  2.672.475.830;  2.898.647.146 

i  : 


666,112,289: 
3,000,000: 
5.026.674: 


715,284,000 
3,000,000 
5.000.000 


♦$33,064,852 
♦14,508,000 


♦47.572.852 


$2,208,428,000 

729,792,000 
3,000,000 
5.000.000 


2.946.220.000 
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PKOJECT  STATEMEWT 
<On  baaia  of  avallabl*  funda) 


Pr9lgg^ 


1992 
Actual 


<    1993 


I  Incraaae  or  i   1994 
_! Pecreaae ;  Efftim«^?tf, 


-45,000,000 

-2,647,148 
•^9, 000, 000: 


Racovary  of  prior    i 

obligatlone t 

Dnobllgatad  balances  t 
Avail.,  start  of  yaar: 
Avail.,  end  of  year 

Expiring :. 

Total,  Appropriation.:  2,600,000,000:  2,860,000,000 

:                                  J 
Econookic  Stimulus....:                                  :          75,000,000 
Investnent  Proposal..: ; 


-73,381,806: 

: 

-2,672,135: 

■»^2,647,148: 


45,000,000: 

-6,352,852: 
-9,000,000: 


-9,000,000 


♦77,220,000:  2,937,220,000 

-75,000,000: 
1-350.000.000;    350.000.000 


Total,  President's 
Budget 


t  :  : 

;    2.935.000.000:    ■<■352.220.000;    3.287.220.000 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Overview  of  Program  Developwent.   The  Special  Supplemental  Pood  Program  for 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  (HIC)  is  authorized  by  section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended.   The  program  was  eatablished  as  a  two-year 
pilot  project  under  Public  Law  92-433.   Public  Law  96-499,  enacted  on  December 
S,  1980,  eictended  the  program  authorization  through  September  30,  1984.  The 
authorization  was  extended  through  1989  by  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591,  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1986.   Public  Law  101-147,  the 
Child  Nutrition  and  HIC  Reauthorization  Act  of  1989,  authorizes  the  program 
through  September  30,  1994. 

Elioibility.   Funds  are  made  available  to  local  health  clinics  or  other 
service  sites  through  State  departments  of  health  and  to  Indian  Tribal 
Organizations  to  provide  supplea«ental  foods  to  low- income  pregnant,  postpartum 
and  breastfeeding  women,  to  infants,  and  to  children  up  to  five  years  of  age 
who  are  determined  by  competent  professionals  (physiciana,  nutritionists, 
nurses  and  other  health  officials)  to  be  at  nutritional  risk. 

Benefits.   The  HIC  Program  is  intended  to  promote  good  health  among  mothers 
and  their  children  by  encouraging  breastfeeding,  providing  nutrition  education 
referrals  to  health  services,  and  supplement  recipients'  existing  diets  with 
food  packagea  designed  to  provide  foods  rich  in  nutrients  often  lacking  in  the 
diets  of  the  HIC  Program  target  population.   The  authorized  supplemental  foods 
are  iron- fortified  infant  formula,  infant  cereal,  milk,  cheeae,  eggs, 
iron-fortified  breakfast  cereal,  fruit  or  vegetable  juice  which  contains 
vitamin  C,  dry  beans  and  peas,  and  peanut  butter.   For  women  who  exclusively 
breastfeed,  a  special  package  which  includes  tuna  and  carrots  is  available. 

The  HIC  program  encourages  breastfeeding  in  an  effort  to  raise  breastfeeding 
rates  toward  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General's  goal,  which  is  to  increase  to  at  least 
seventy  five  percent  the  proportion  of  mothers  who  breastfeed  their  babies  in 
the  early  postpartum  period  and  to  at  least  fifty  percent  the  proportion  who 
continue  breastfeeding  until  their  babiea  are  5  to  6  months  old.   OSOA  has 
added  an  enhanced  food  package  offering  more  types  and  quantities  of  foods  to 
tramen  who  breastfeed  their  infants  and  receive  no  infant  formula  through  the 
HIC  Program. 

There  are  three  general  types  of  delivery  systems  for  HIC  foods:   (1)  retail 
purchase  in  which  participants  obtain  supplemental  foods  through  retail 
stores;  (2)  home  delivery  systems  in  which  food  is  delivered  to  the 
participant's  home;  and  (3)  direct  distribution  systems  in  which  participants 
pick  up  food  from  a  distribution  outlet.  HIC  benefits  are  free  of  charge  to 
all  participants.   Expansion  of  cost  containment  awasures,  especially 
infant  formula  rebates,  and  increases  in  appropriated  funds  have  allotted 
the  number  of  people  t«ho  can  be  served  by  the  program  to  increase. 

State/Federal  Responsibilities.   The  program  is  administered  in  a 
Federal /State  partnership  in  which  FNS  provides  cash  grants  to  States  for  food 
and  administrative  expenses.   States  develop  operating  plans  which,  after 
eonaideration  of  public  coaownt  and  FNS  approval  as  required  by  statute  and 
Federal  regulations,  define  how  the  State  will  i^leswnt  the  program  for  the 
year.   States  then  enter  into  t«ritten  agreements  with  local  agencies  and 
allocate  administrative  money  to  local  health  care  agencies  and  clinics  %«here 
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WIC  programa  arc  adminiatarad.   In  ratail  purchaae  Stataa,  tha  local  clinlca 
praacrlb*  food  packagaa  by  providing  participanta  'food  inatrumanta*  aach 
Bonth  which  tha  participanta  axchanga  for  fooda  at  approved  retail  grocery 
atorea.   The  form  of  the  food  inatrumenta  variea  from  State  to  State;  they  may 
be  vouchere  or  checka.   Where  food  inatrumenta  are  checka,  retailera  depoait 
them  in  a  bank  before  their  expiration  date.   Vouchera  muat  be  aubmitted  to  a 
State  or  local  WIC  agency  before  their  expiration  date  and  the  retailera  are 
paid  within  60  daya.   The  Statea  are  reaponaible  for  monitoring  retailera  and 
aaauring  the  integrity  of  the  redemption  ayatem.   Preaently,  over  47,000 
retailera  are  authorized  to  participate  in  the  program. 

FNS  providea  funda  for  the  coat  of  the  food  packagee  and  the  coata  of 
adminiatering  tha  program,  including  nutrition  education  and  health  care 
referrala.   Pood  funda  are  allocated  to  Statea  for  food  costa  on  the  baaie  of 
a  funding  formula  which  takea  into  conaideration  previoua  funding,  benefit 
targeting,  inflation  and  each  atate'a  number  of  income  eligible  persons,  low 
«reight  births,  and  infant  mortality  ratea.   Adminiatrative  funds  are  allocated 
among  the  States  for  costs  for  nutrition  services  and  administrative  costs 
associated  with  the  WIC  Program.   Theae  coata  include  certifying  participant 
eligibility,  food  delivery  and  warehousing,  monitoring,  nutrition  education, 
breastfeeding  promotion,  health  care  coordination  and  referral,  drug  abuse 
education,  financial  management,  systems  development  and  operationa,  clinic 
operations  and  adminiatration  by  State  agencies.   Slightly  more  than  one-aixth 
of  these  administrative  funda  must  be  used  for  breastfeeding  promotion  and 
support  and  nutrition  education  activitiea.   Up  to  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
■uma  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $5  million,  may  be  made  available  for 
•valuation  of  program  performance. 

State  Food  Cost  Containment  Initiatives  to  Expand  Participation.   The 
Commodity  Distribution  Reform  Act  and  WIC  Amendments  of  1987,  P.L.  100-237, 
the  Rural  Developoient,  Agriculture  and  Related  Agenciea  Appropriationa  Act  of 
1989,  P.L.  100-460,  and  the  Child  Nutrition  and  WIC  Amendments  Reauthorization 

Act,  P.L.  101-147,  require  State  agencies  with  retail  food  delivery  systems  to 
use  a  single  supplier  competitive  bidding  system  or  a  system  with  equal 
savings  for  the  procurement  of  infant  formula.   Savings  from  these  efforts  are 
to  be  uaed  to  expand  program  participation.   Further,  since  increaaing 
participation  would  increase  administrative  costs,  P.L.  101-147  authorized 
administrative  funding  baaed  on  a  per  pazticipant  allocation,  annually 
adjusted  for  the  increased  costs  of  providing  State  and  local  services. 

The  total  amount  of  savings  from  rebates  for  Fiacal  Year  1992  ia  eatimated  at 
store  than  $700  million,  supporting  an  average  1,200,000  participanta  each 
n»nth.   For  Fiscal  Year  1993,  savings  are  projected  at  over  $800  million,  and 
will  support  over  1,300,000  participants  each  month. 

P.L.  101-147  permits  State  agency  fiscal  year  spend  forward  authority  from  the 
second  year  of  ijnpleaentation  of  an  approved  cost-containment  system  in  an 
amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  States'  food  grant,  and  5%  of  the  food  grant 
in  the  first  year.   P.L.  101-147  also  permits  State  agencies  with  approved 
cost  containment  systems  to  use  funds  from  the  first  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year 
to  cover  obligations  incurred  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 

Farmer's  Market  Nutrition  Program  (FMNPl 

The  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988,  P.L.  100-435,  authorized  FNS  to  award  grant 
funds  for  up  to  ten  three-year  demonstration  projects  to  provide  Wic 
participants  with  coupons  that  can  be  redeemed  for  fresh,  unprepared  foods  at 
authorized  farmers'  markets.   The  following  States  were  selected  through  a 
competitive  grant  application  proceaa  to  administer  the  projects: 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachuaetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Pennaylvania,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Waahington.   A  permanent  WIC  Farmers'  Market 
Nutrition  Progreun  (FMNP)  which  allows  additional  States  to  participate  in  the 
program,  subject  to  appropriation,  was  authorized  by  WIC  Farmers'  Market 
Nutrition  Act  of  1992,   Public  Law  102-314,  enacted  on  July  2,  1992.   The  FMNP 
grandfathers  in  the  States  which  participated  in  the  earlier  demonstration 
project.   In  Fiscal  Year  1993  $3.0  million  will  be  allocated  to  these  States 
based  on  the  same  pro  rata  share  of  available  funds  as  they  received  in  Fiscal 
Year  1992. 

JPSTIFTCATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASKS 

(1)    A  net  increase  of  S77.220.000  in  the  appropriation  for  WIC 

tS2. 660 .000 .000  appropriated  in  1993 >.  On  the  basis  of  available  funds 
there  1.  an  Inereaae  of  S47.572.BS3  < 52 . 898.647. 148  «v«ili.h1.  in  1993>. 
The  appropriationa  increase  consists  of; 
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(a)  An  incr««»e  of  S55.716.OOQ  in  st»f  vie   food  or.nt. 
(S2.145.764.000>  budgeted  in  1993. 

Need  for  Chanoe.   Thle  Increase  will  fund  inflationary  increases  in  the 
cost  of  WIC  foods.   The  investment  proposal  together  with  this  increase 
will  serve  about  6.4  million  at-risk  pregnant  women,  infants  and  chldren 
each  month,  the  most  vulnerable  members  of  the  low-income  population. 

Nature  of  Chanoe.   Including  the  Economic  Stimulus  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 
and  the  Investment  Proposal,  the  average  monthly  cost  per  person  will 
rise  from  $31.02  in  riscal  Year  1993  to  $32.03  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
Program  participation  will  rise  from  6.0  million  to  6.4  million  persons 
per  month. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S21.504.000  in  the  cost  of  nutrition  education  and 
administrative  services  tS706.236.000  budgeted  in  1993>. 

Need  for  Change.   This  increase  will  fund  inflationary  increases  in  the 
cost  of  providing  WIC  nutrition  education  and  counseling.  State  ADP 
systems  development,  and  other  administrative  services.  The  investment 
proposal  together  with  this  increase  will  fund  about  6.4  million  at-risk 
pregnant  women,  infants  and  chldren  each  month  in  1994. 

Nature  of  Change.   Including  the  Economic  Stimulus  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 
and  the  Investment  Proposal,  the  monthly  adminstrative  grant  per 
participant  will  rise  from  $10.18  to  $10.43  per  month. 

Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  (HIC) 
Summary  of  Investment  Proposals 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AMD  DECREASES  -  INVESTMENT  PROPOSAL 

1994      

Base  Investment        Total 

Request         Proposal        PMVtfft 
Item  of  Change 

Special  Supplemental 
Program  (WIC): 
<a)Crants  to  States 
for  supplemental 

food $2,201,480,000   -f  $268, 451, 000    $2,469,931,000 

(b)Costs  for  nutrition 
services  and 

administration 727,740,000    ■•'81,549,000      809.289,000 

(c) Farmers'  Market 

Projects 3,000,000         —  3,000,000 

(d) Program  evaluation 

projects 5.000.000 zz. 5.000.000 

Total  Available 2.937.220.000    *350.O0O.OOO     3.287.220.000 

Explanation  of  Investment  Proposal 

The  additional  funding  will  support  the  Administration's  commitment  in  the  long-term 
investment  plan  to  full  funding  for  HIC  so  that  it  serves  all  eligible  women, 
infants,  and  children. 

Proposed  Language 

In  addition  to  funding  already  provided,  $350,000,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  (WIC) . 
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Soacial  SuDPlwwntal  Food  Program 

for  Wonwn.  Infanf  and  Chlldran.  tWIO 

1992 

Average  Participation  per  month 

(in  million*)  1/ 5.4 

Average  Coat  per  peraon  per  month 

Pood  Coats $30.17 

Adminiatrative  Coat 10.20 

Total  40.37 

Program  level  <$  in  milliona): 

Current  Law $1,998.4 

Economic  Stinulua ~"~ 

Investment  Propoaal ~- 

Pood  Costs 1,998.4 

Current  Law 666. 1 

Economic  Stimulua — 

Investment  Proposal ~~ 

State  and  local  administrative 

costs 666.1 

Farmers'  Market  Projects 3.0 

Program  evaluation  projects 5.0 

Total  2/ $2,672.5 


1993 

Estimate 

6.0 


$31.02 
10.18 

41.20 


1994 


6.4 


$32.03 
10-43 

42.46 


♦0.4 


♦SI. 01 
♦$1.26 


$2,175.3 
57.5 

$2 

,208.4 
,476.7 

♦S33.1 

-57.5 

♦268.3 

2,232.8 

♦$243.9 

715.3 
17.5 

729.8 

82.7 
811.5 

♦$14.5 
-17.5 
♦81.7 

732.8 

♦S78.7 

3.0 

3.0 

~ 

5.0 

5.0 

__ 

$2,973.6 

$3 

,296.2 

♦$322.6 

17  A  portion  of  the  estimated  participation  is  supported  by  anticipated 
recover iea  from  previous  year. 


2J     Includes  estimated  recoveries  and  reallocated  funds. 
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snczM,  saFKJMsnK.  nxx>  frxram  for  kcksi,  noiwis  mo 
amaaM  (wic) 

SOOUS  CP  FIOGRM4 

The  ^pocial  ?8>irp1iinfl  Pood  PiuyiMi  for  Maaan,  Infanta  and  Childrvn  (VnC)  provijdec  nutritioia 
■utyilfnantal  foods  to  low  inoane  pcvgnant,  poM^artuB,  and  br—tfanllnj  wcnan,  to  infants,  and  to 
ctiildran  19  to  thair  fifth  birthday,  %A»  at*  datMnninad  by  cxaiftant  pcofaasionala  (physiciona, 
nitrltioniata,  nuraoa,  and  othar  haalth  officials)  to  b*  at  nutritional  riak. 

The  Pt»d  and  Nutrition  Sarvioa  makaa  funda  cvmilabl*  to  participating  Stats  agenciss  which  in  turn 
diatributa  tha  funda  to  participating  local  agonciaa.  Participating  Stats  agendas  may  be  Stats 
haalth  departmsnts  or  Indian  tribes  t4\ich  arc  remgnlTirl  by  either  the  Departirant  of  Haalth  and 
BLinan  Servioee'  Indian  Haalth  Service  or  by  the  Departnant  of  the  Interior.  Stats  and  local 
SQanciaa  use  iQC  funda  to  pay  tha  ooeta  of  apecif led  aupplamantal  fooda  provided  to  WIC 
partiei{)anta,  and  to  pay  specified  adkniniatrative  ooata,  incliiding  the  ooat  of  nutrition  ectication 
and  haalth  care  rafarzala. 

Proaram  Particinaticn  and  Ooata 

An  average  of  5.4  oiillian  paraona  participated  each  nonth  in  Fiacal  Year  1992.  The  nxithly  costs  of 
ths  food  psrlraqa  varied  aneng  the  individual  Statee,  with  an  average  ttonthly  ooet  of  $30.17 
natiomiide.  In  addition  to  food  coats,  appropciaataly  24  peioant  of  the  funds  appropriated  were 
available  for  State  piu^Mi  artninlatrative  ooeta.  In  riacal  Year  1992,  these  costs  averaged  $10.20 
per  peraon  par  Bonth  for  a  total  Bonthly  ooat  par  paonon  of  $40.37. 

Benefit  Targeting 

tXiring  Fiacal  Year  1992,  Stata  aganciaa  oocitinied  reporting  nutriticnal  riak  priority  data  on 
partieipents.  This  data  providaa  infnrnwtlnn  on  the  raeulta  of  Stat*  agency  targeting  afforta. 
Strong  en;*iaa<a  haa  bean  placed  on  aervioe  to  high  riak  paraona.  High  riak  persons  ai*  placed  in 
nricritias  I  -  XU,  and  are  oanaiderad  to  be  oeat  in  naad  of  th*  MIC  ^aujiau  benefits  due  to 
nutrition-relatad  madical  oonditicna.  Th*  Priority  I  group  oonaiats  of  prsgnant  and  breast-feeding 
tOMn  and  infanta  with  certain  medical  oonditione.  Priority  n  ccnaista  of  infants  of  womsn  who 
actually  participated  in  MIC  or  infanta  of  loaan  %4»  would  have  been  eligible  to  participate  aa 
Priority  X  participants  during  their  preTisnciee.  Also,  wonsn  who  are  breastfeeding  Priority  II 
infanta  nay  be  claasifisd  aa  Priority  II.  Priority  III  ia  i.i musaiJ  of  children  with  certain  nedical 
eonditione  end  eone  high-riak  poetpartm  %aian.  Analysia  of  the  priority  data  collected  for  Fiscal 
Y*ar  1991  ttierlneerl  that  Prioritiae  X,  n  and  in  aooount  for  30.75,  16.3S  and  34.82  percent, 
xeapectivly,  of  the  national  NIC  eaaeload.  Thua,  over  81  percent  of  all  pereons  enrolled  in  NIC 
are  in  th*  thrae  highest,  riak  group*. 

Q3t  QaTtainwant  Initiativea 


In  an  affort  to  uae  their  food  granta  aora  efficiently,  all  geographic  WiC  State  agenciea 
and  aoat  Indian  T^ribal  Stata  aganciaa  hav*  timlamantad  cost  containraant  activitiaa.  Savinga 

by  conpatitiv*  bidding,  rabat*,  hcne  delivery  or  direct  distribution  aystans  allow  state 
;i*e  to  provide  banefita  to  SBC*  perticipanta  at  no  additional  food  cost.  The  noet  aucoeeaful 
coat  oontainnant  atratagy  has  been  to  obtain  rabstae  on  infant  fcnula.  By  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year 
1992,  74  Stat*  aganciaa  had  contracts  itith  infant  fooula  mipiniaa  to  reoeive  rebates  for  each  can 
of  infant  foaonila  purehaaed  with  MIC  funds.  Ribate  aavlnga  to  theee  State  agencies  for  Fiscal  Ysar 
1992  mf  projected  to  be  over  $750  millicn. 

T«1tlltlP"'  n*  Child  Nutrition  and  MIC  naautharizatlon  Act  of  1969,  enacted  Novwrber  10,  1989, 
'«^«»«»^  th*  pra>visions  of  Pt^lie  Lmi  10O-460  (an  appropriatians  act  which  a)q>ired  Septaitser  30, 
19S9)  which  requixad  MIC  Stat*  agencies  to  M^loea  th*  faasibility  of  inplsnsnting  on*  of  four 
acost»ahl*  ooat  oontaimant  initiativeai  oanpetitiv*  bidding,  rabatae,  home  delivery,  or  direct 
diatritoution.  Such  ooat  contaiment  initiativee  were  to  focus  prioarily  on  ths  acquisition  of 
Infant  fooaila,  snd  on  other  foods  suppliad  by  the  MIC  Program,  if  practicable.  It  alao  raquirad 
■oat  MIC  Stat*  sganeiss  with  rstail  purchaa*  food  delivery  aystans  to  pursus  and  Inplamant 
nontttlvly  bid  single  scuros  infant  focmila  xebat*  oontracts,  unlsas  a  Stats  agsncy  can 
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dKBcnatrata  to  fNS'  actlafaetian  that  an  altcmBtlv*  trrvtgmmrtt  ^lilX  produoa  agual  or  gnatmr  food 
coat  aBvlnga.  On  Octoter  24,  1992,  Public  Law  102-512  %«•  signad  for  Um  Infant  rtamila  Procumant 
Act.  Ihls  lagiaUtlcn  ananda  tha  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  anhanoa  cai(»titian  anong  infant 
foKBula  for  tha  NIC  Program.  Iha  major  previaiana  of  thia  act  ara  that  (1)  tha  U.S.  Dapartmant  of 
l^icultura,  Tooa  and  Nutrition  Sarvioa  at*ff  will  oonduct  bid  aoUeitation/aalaction  for  nulti- 
Stata  (two  or  acr*  Stctaa)  infant  fomula  rabata  oantracta;  and  (2)  to  diaqualify  and/or  ijr|:ijaa 
civil  r"'"^*'t*^  of  up  to  $100  million  par  yaar  for  infant  fomila  mamfaeturara  that  prioa-f ix  or 
angaga  in  tmlatmd  anti-oonfrntitiva  activitiaa.  ttm  NIC  Piogiiw  curxantly  haa  f iva  nulti-Stata 
infant  fooaila  rabata  oantracta,  involving  20  WIC  ^anjiajJilr  Stat*  aganeiaa  and  thiwa  WIC  Indian 
Stat*  aganclaa. 

WIC  Vendear  HnnftTTBTtnT 

During  Fiacal  Yaar  1988,  tha  Offioa  of  tha  Inapactor  Oanaral  (OIC)  parfocmad  a  national  audit  of  NIC 
Stata  agancy  iiaiiliii  aonitoring  ayatana,  uai»1rir  ooqplianoa  activitiaa,  tha  raoonciliation  prooaaa, 
af  forta  to  datact  and  pravent  dual  participation,  and  ovarall  FNS/Stata  agancy  monitoring.  Tha 
major  findii^s  of  tha  audit  daalt  with  (1)  tha  inadaquacy  of  Stata  agancy  K»  ■yatama  to  datact  and 
analyaa  vandor  i^i.tan*.  Inn  data  for  prcbabla  abuaa;  (2)  waak  Stata  agancy  vandor  aalaction  practioaa; 
(3)  liAitad  Fadaral  ataff  raaourcaa  to  ovaraaa  Staba  agancy  oparationa;  (4)  tha  naad  to  ■tandardisa 
vandor  aanctiona  natiocMida;  and  (5)  tha  naad  for  iapcovad  infoimation  aharing  on  vandor  abuaa 
batwaen  tha  FOod  Staop  and  NIC  Pzograma. 


Ttw  eocractiv*  action  plan  davwlopad  in  raapcnaa  to  tha  audit  haa  raaiiUart  in  tha  initiation  of 
aavmral  projacta.  Tha  ^>ai»Vu'  FUturaa  Group,  ccnaiating  of  raglonal,  liaailijuil  aia.  and  Stata 
la^i.  aaaj  itativaa  waa  oonuanad  to  rtiaruaa  tJimuaad  ragulationa  addraaaing  tha  daf icianciaa  found  in 
tha  audit.  A  National  Vandor  Haating  uaa  hald  in  Daomitoar  1988  to  pcovida  tachnieal  aaaiatanoa  to 
Stataa  on  identifying  and  taking  action  againat  abuaiva  vandora.  An  FNS  Inatxuction  waa  davalopad 
and  diatributad  in  DeL^iti  1988  to  f acilitata  the  aharing  of  infowMtion  batiwaii  Stata  agenciaa  anl 
FNS  on  joint  WlC/F^ood  Stanqp  vandora.  A  Vendor  Maitagannant  Analyaia  Profila  r^orting  ayatan  was 
astabliahad  to  monitor  Stata  actiona  agadnat  abuaiva  vaitiuia.  Pimi-maJ  ragulationa  addraaaing  the 
def icianciaa  outlined  in  the  audit  wara  rtianiaawrl  at  tha  Fateuaiy  1990  meeting  of  the  National 
Asaociation  of  NIC  Stata  Diractora.  Iha  t»T:^i.wui.1  rule  waa  published  Dei'aiUwi  28,  1990.  Over  1,000 
ujuiuaiiLa  were  raoaivad  on  the  prcpoaal.  A  final  rule  is  aKpertefl  to  be  publiahad  during  calendar 
ymar  1993.   A  national  ooifxehenaiva  managmnant  evaluation  guide  to  anaura  a  unifom  ^:proach  to 
review  of  State  agency  operational  araaa  has  bean  developed  aa  well  as  a  format  for  improved 
reporting  of  State  agency  veiidui.  management  data  to  FNS. 

WIC  Proararo  niLeoaich 

Agancy  reaaarch  prioritiaa  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  Included  a  study  to  exanine  the  effect  of  prenatal 
WIC  partic^iBtion  on  the  incidenoe  of  very  low  bixtli  wiijIiL,  the  development  of  a  reeourca  guide  to 
assist  State  and  local  WIC  staff  to  carry  out  self-initiated  evaluation  projects,  and  the 
develcpraent  of  a  WIC  Inflation  Index  to  be  used  to  eatimata  WIC  particijiatifln  and  to  nonitor  WIC 
food  prices.  The  Index  is  still  under  development,  and  ocmnents  are  currently  being  solicited  from 
interested  partiee.  A  final  r^»rt  on  the  WIC  Index  will  be  sent  to  OBngraas  in  Fiscal  Year  1993. 
The  Agency  aleo  oontimed  work  on  ooo^jarative  analyaae  of  WIC  participants  and  nonparticipants 
health  car*  use,  breastfeeding  patterns,  and  birth  outoonss  using  data  from  the  1988  National 
Hatem&l  and  Infant  Health  Survey  (WORS),  a  ooi^parative  analyaia  of  infant  nartality  among  nwlimifl 
beneficiaries  according  to  WIC  participation  atatus  during  pregnancy.  State  by  State  estimates  of 
WIC  eligibler-  uaing  Current  Population  Survey  (OPS)  data,  and  nmasurmimiit  of  vendor  abuse.  In 
addition,  the  Agency  continued  vork  on  the  ujujiesslnnal'lymHnrtated,  biennial  reports  en  WIC 
Participant  and  Piutjimu  characteristics  (PC).  Ths  rqnrt,  PC90,  has  been  oompleted,  and  PC92  is 
undaxwey. 

WIC  Very  Low  BLrthweioht  Study.  This  study  extends  the  original  WIC  Medicaid  analysis  by  examining 
whether  participation  in  WIC  is  also  associated  with  a  rtacreasa  in  the  incidenoe  of  verv  low 
birtlMeight  (that  is,  birthweight  lees  than  1,500  grans).  The  study  found  that  WIC  participation 
waa  associated  with  a  significantly  lower  incidenoe  of  very  low  birtlMeight,  and  oorrespcnding 
savings  in  Medicaid  ooets.   The  eetimated  reductions  in  the  prsvalenoe  of  very  low  birthweight 
attributable  to  WIC  ranged  from  27  pexuent  in  Flarida  to  55  peioent  in  South  Carolina,  with 
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iflbanaadiat*  valuaa  of  39  paroant  in  TrnxMrn,   and  45  ^jiyiL  In  North  CuoUiM.  On  avaraga,  Statas 
■avad  $12,093  to  $15,385  for  aach  vaiy  low  waight  birth  prevantad. 

WIC  Evaluation  Waaouroa  Ouida.  Tha  puipoaa  of  tha  laauuica  gulda  waa  to  aaalat  Stata  and  local  WIC 
ataffa  In  carzying  out  aalf-initiAfaad  avaluatlona  of  thalr  WIC  PragrwDB.  Itm  guide  Includaa  a 
priaKT  on  t^ogiwa  avmluation,  «gcaR(>laa  of  Stata  and  local  HIC  avaluatlona,  and  potantial  raaoui-oaa 
for  further  tachnical  asaiatanoa.  Ihla  r^ort  has  baan  widaly  diatributad  within  the  WIC  ooRnunity 
and  ns  oontiiuaa  to  raoaiva  nuiaxoua  raguaata  for  ooplaa. 

Intariw  Beixirt  on  tha  DevelocmBnt  of  a  WIC  Inflation  Indie.  Thia  repatt,   which  waa  aent  to  COngreaa 
in  August  1992,  praaants  infannation  on  a  WIC  inflation  indax  which  ia  atill  under  developnent.  FT<S 
haa  raquastad  oomnanta  fron  intaraatad  partiaa  en  work  to  data  and  will  protride  a  final  lapuxL  to 
Cumjiaaa  in  Fiacal  Year  1993.  If  an  an* ma. lata  index  can  be  devalopad  it  would  replace  the  Thrifty 
Food  Plan  index  currently  uaed  in  the  WIC  funding  fomula  and  oould  alao  be  used  in  the  develcpnent 
of  WIC  participation  aetiaataa  and  to  sonitor  WIC  food  prioae. 

Reviews  of  WIC  Wutritional  Risk  Criteria  and  ftaod  Packaoea 

P.L.  101-147  required  the  Departnent  to  conduct  revieua  on  the  relationahip  betwaen  nutritional  risk 
and  the  perticipant  priority  ayatan,  aapacially  aa  it  af facta  pragnant  wonan;  and  the 
aniim  lateneee  of  tha  eotipanenta  of  the  WIC  food  jerkagea,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
proviaion  of  protein,  oalrtun,  iron  and  other  lutriente  critical  to  perticipanta  >nd  the  lutriant 
daneity  of  fooite.  Padaral  Raniatar  notioea  war*  published  (Saptaetier  14,  1990  a»l  October  24,  1990, 
reepectivaly)  announcing  the  raviaua  and  eoliciting  input  from  State  and  local  agency  directors, 
nutrition  experts,  and  iiMitjei.a  of  the  general  public  oonoeming  the  iaauas  under  review.  A 
pral  < mi  nary  i^ut  waa  provided  to  Gongraaa  on  S^itanber  27,  1990.  An  j^  hoc  meeting  of  12  UMiiaun 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Maternal,  Infant  and  ratal  Nutrition  waa  held  in  June  1991  to 
dieruss  the  technical  papers  developed  by  the  Qnivarsity  of  Arixona  and  Pennsylvania  Stata 
university  reapactivaly,  for  the  nutritional  risk  critaria  and  food  parkage  reviews.  An  interim 
repmt  was  provided  to  Congress  on  July  1,  1991.  These  pepaxe  vmi*  than  reviaad  and  used  to  fom 
the  agenda  of  a  full  Council  meeting  in  Sai«siilwi.  1991.  A  final  report  wea  aubnitted  to  Congress  fay 
the  council  on  Daoetiber  31,  1991,  which  included  ita  reooanandatians  regerding  the  review  topics. 
largely  as  a  raeult  of  the  nutritional  risk  criteria  review  and  the  aubaaquent  council  report, 
legialatinn  was  enacted  on  August  14,  1992  (Public  Lm  102-342)  that  Includee  honnelessness  and 
migrancy  as  predi^poeing  nutritional  risk  criteria  for  the  WIC  Pnagiea.  A  piiju-ieeij  rule 
iaplenenting  thia  recent  legialation  is  expected  to  be  published  in  FY  1993.  The  rule  will  address 
the  relati'^w  priority  of  this  oondition  vie-e-vis  other  nutritional  risk  criteria. 

WIC  Fanners'  Market  Nutrition  Program 

The  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  (Public  Lm  100-435),  enacted  on  Sqitanber  19,  1988,  authorizad  up 
to  10  Famers'  Market  Ooiqnn  Desonstration  Projects  for  a  3-year  period.  Congreas  appropriated  up  to 
$3  adllion  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  which  enabled  the  projects  to  oontinie  operations.  The  WIC  Fanners' 
Market  Nutrition  Act  of  1992,  P.L.  102-314,  waa  enacted  July  2,  1992  and  raauthorizad  the  projects 
through  Piacal  Year  1994. 

States  selected  to  edtoinieter  the  projects  are  aa  follouat  Qonnecticut,  Iowa,  Maryland, 
Massachuaetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ttecaa,  Vermont,  and  Haahington.  Eight  of  the 
projects  are  adkainistered  by  State  D^jaiLiiwnta  of  Agriculture  and  two  (T^nas  and  Waahington)  are 
adainistered  by  State  Departaenta  of  Health.  Four  projects  use  State  funda  to  serve  other 
cabegoriee,  euch  as  elderly  persons,  in  addition  to  WIC  participants.  Such  persons  are  eerved  with 
State  matching  funda,  rather  than  %<ith  Federal  grant  funds. 

P.L.  100-435  also  im~««»»h  an  evaluation  of  the  Farmers'  Maiicet  Cov^ian  Denonetration  Project,  «Aich 
was  conducted  in  two  phases.  Phase  one  examined  the  general  menagenoent  and  acoountability  of  the 
projects  during  their  first  sewem  in  1989,  and  indicated  that  the  projacta  were  generally  well-run, 
particularly  in  the  axeas  of  account ahtllty,  benefit  delivery,  and  overall  project  management.  The 
ooi^nn  iwliinil  inn  rate  (70  percent)  wes  relatively  low.  The  fuiyaea  of  the  Inpact  Evaluation  (Phase 
«wo  of  the  project)  was  to  ascertain  the  lofmct  of  the  Project  on  (1)  the  wanen  \*k>  reoeived  the 
oot^ons,  and  (2)  participating  farmers  in  order  to  aaaoea  the  project'a  effactiveneea  in 
arromlishing  the  legislative  goals.  The  eurveys  also  measured  the  self-reportad  food  oonstnfAion 
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and  purchMing  patt«m«  of  HIC  oxpan  recipient*  and  ulw  ■nd  food  purchaoea  «t  participating 
fanDBKS'  markets  oaqparad  with  appa?opriata  control  groups.  Findings  fran  the  inpact  avaluation 
suggest  that  the  pzojact  had  a  nodtest  positive  effect  on  famars'  inoomas,  and  on  tha  oonsixifitian  of 
fruits  arvl  vegetables  by  vonen  participating  in  the  WIC  Program.  The  evaluation  also  famd  that 
partlcipsnta  wto  reaaived  rajtrltlon  ertiratinn  alone,  without  fanners'  marJcst  ocupons,  incrsaaed 
tt«lr  ocnsuifitlan  of  fr«ah  fruits  and  vegetables  about  the  sane  ancunt  as  those  who  reaaived  the 
coupons,  thus  highlighting  tte  potential  iopact  of  nutrition  education.  The  remits  of  both  phases 
of  t)»  evaluation  were  submitted  in  a  mtjort  to  Oongrsss  in  hfril   1991. 

P.L.  102-314,  ejacted  on  July  2,  1992  transfonnad  the  Fanners'  Market  Coupon  Demonatration  Project 
(FK3)P)  into  t>«  WIC  Fanners'  Market  Nutrition  Program  {TtVP).     The   Fiscal  Year  1993  appropriaticn 
for  tiK  program  was  S3  million.  State  agencies  initially  selected  to  participate  in  the  FKSP 
autonatically  beccrae  State  agencies  under  the  new  program,  except  that  Michigan's  piojian  is  now 
aiteinistered  by  tte  State  Department  of  Health.  New  State  agencies  will  be  added  to  the  FMNP  on  a 
oaipetitive  basis,  oontingent  xqxn  the  availability  of  funds. 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  (P.L.  10(>-«90) ,  and  the  Oiild  Nutrition  and  HIC  Raauthorixation  Act 
of  1989  (P.L.  101-147),  eKpanded  the  role  of  the  WIC  Program  by  adding  drug  abuse  prevention 
infooiation  aixi  referral  activities.  For  the  WIC  Program,  P.L.  100-690  defines  drug  abuse  edjcaticn 
as:  the  provision  of  infonoatian  ocnoeming  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse;  the  referral  of  partiripants 
who  are  suspected  drug  at  >  isr  i  s  to  drug  abuss  clinics,  traatmsnt  programs,  oounselors,  or  other  drug 
abuse  larofessionala;  aid  the  pcovision  of  "Mrt-^r-taia  developed  by  the  Secretary.  Oongress  directed 
aSDA  to  oofxiuct  a  study  with  respect  to  the  ^propriate  {Methods  of  drug  abuse  education  in  the  WIC 
Program.  This  study  was  publiahsd  and  ^Ti^^  were  aent  to  Congrees  in  January  1990.  Findings  frao 
this  study  and  advioe  of  both  govemnental  and  private  drug  abuse  prevention  experts  are  being  used 
to  defir«  ti«  role  WIC  should  and  is  abls  to  play  in  providing  drug  abuse  information  and  referrals. 
FN5  has  established  a  continuing  «««'i~r«»  with  tliS'  Office  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  to 
oollaboraite  on  establishing  pnTlcies  and  designing  materials. 

A  taupuHuJ  rule  inplementing  the  '■~r»4«»»«  of  p.L.  100-690  and  P.L.  101-147  was  published  in  March 
1990.  Connents  have  been  analyzed  and  a  final  rule  is  ej^vcted  to  be  published  in  Fiscal  year  1993. 
A  brochure  in  Bnglish  snd  a  poster  in  Bnglish  and  Danish,  warning  participants  about  ths  dangers  of 
aloohol  and  other  drug  use  during  pregnancy  and  breastfseding,  were  distributed  to  WIC  State 
agencies  in  January  1991.  FNS  has  developed  a  resource  manual  and  videcA^e,  vrhich  were  made 
available  in  Fiscal  Yaar  1992,  to  assist  local  agency  staff  in  iiwf 1 1  rij  the  drug  abuse  infornwtion 
anl  referral  requimBnts.  The  videotape  will  have  a  ooniianion  piece  which  will  outline  effective 
interviewing,  screening  and  referral  techniques.  FTC  has  also  developed  a  videotape  for 
participants  hihich  was  also  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.  The  videotape  will  have  a  ootnpanian 
leader's  guide  for  WIC  professionals  to  use  in  counseling  participants. 

The  WIC  tamjiaui  proootes  faraastfeeding  as  the  best  form  of  nutrition  for  infants  through  the 
provision  of  support  and  enoouraganent  to  new  mothers  and  through  nutrition  education  during 
pregnancy.  In  eddition,  breastfeeding  WIC  mothers  receive  a  larger  food  partoige  and,  if  otherwise 
eligible,  are  able  to  stay  on  WIC  for  a  longer  period  of  tins  than  non-breastfeeding  poetpartun 
wonen.  By  law.  States  are  rsijuirsd  to  esqssnd  at  least  $8  million  of  WIC  adninistrative  funding  for 
breastfeeding  promotion  and  stqipcrt;  each  State  Is  required  to  spend  its  propartionate  share.  Many 
States  spend  more  than  their  m<nimm  raquiraments  on  this  effort.  USDA  has  several  spscial 
initiatives  under  way.  First  and  forsiBst,  USDA  has  developed  a  Breastfeeding  Pranotion  Consortium 
to  join  together  guvemueiU.  and  private  health  interests  in  an  overall  cooperative  venture  to  share 
ideas  to  promote  breastfeeding  in  the  U.S.  The  COnsortiim,  which  is  oaaprised  now  of  alnast  30 
professional  and  goverment  organizations  msets  semi-annually.  In  October  1991,  USDA  provided  a 
total  of  $90, (XX)  in  grants  to  eight  local  agencies  to  develop  and  evaluate  incentives  for 
faraastfeeding.  The  projects  are  using  privately  donated  itans  such  as  diaper  bags,  nursery  itsms, 
and  breastfseding  aids  to  promote  breastfeeding  among  participants,  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  these 
incentives  on  the  incidenoe  and  duration  of  breastfeeding  among  recipients.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  trananittad  to  Congrees  a  legislative  proposal  dated  Noviti  8,  1991  to  authorise  OSDA  to 
conduct  a  national  infnrmsttnn  rarnpaign  and  sducation  piujieu  on  breastfeeding,  to  solicit,  acospt. 
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utilixe,  and  adnlniater  eontrlhutloni  for  this  cause,  and  to  enter  into  eoqperatlvg  aQraenents  to 
carry  out  the  pctnotional,  educational  and  ijifannational  pirpoees  of  the  lagi«laticn.  The 
legiBlative  prppoeal,  alao  known  aa  the  Braastfeeding  Frcnotian  Act  of  1992,  was  aignad  into  law  on 
August  14,  1992,  as  an  aimiuBit  to  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (P.L.  102-342). 
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WECIAl   UP^lENEinAl   rOOD   ntOCIAM   (UtC) 
^MTICIMTION  MO  MOaUM   riMUCIIIC 

FISCAl  TEM   1«92 


STATE   M 

TEUITOIT 


NUWEI  Of 

ciima 
noviDinc 

(ENEFITS  2/ 

AVEUCE  MONTNIT   PAITICIMTtCN 

MOCUM 

uaMH 

IMFAIfTS 

CNILOUN 

TOTAl 

(000> 

120 

26.533 

35.821 

55.877 

118.231 

57,430 

212 

3,013 

3.526 

5. 234 

11.773 

8.035 

152 

19,421 

26.530 

33,293 

79.244 

46.559 

124 

19.639 

21.392 

37, 3U 

78,375 

36.219 

SM 

185,738 

236.536 

112.330 

534,604 

266.359 

119 

12,207 

13,055 

26.352 

51,614 

25.208 

81 

9,061 

13,351 

39.216 

61,628 

33.239 

16 

3,023 

4,225 

7,166 

14,414 

6,654 

16 

3.493 

5,635 

7.048 

16,176 

7.842 

2sa 

55,855 

73,937 

110.276 

240,068 

106.254 

275 

34,268 

55,735 

99.930 

189,953 

84.232 

IS 

4,687 

6,155 

7.355 

18,197 

15.854 

6t 

6,571 

7,652 

14.201 

28,424 

16.128 

248 

36.134 

69,062 

99.040 

204,236 

107.172 

161 

29.923 

38,227 

61.770 

129,920 

56.620 

139 

9.211 

11,902 

55.339 

76,452 

26.206 

148 

10.992 

13,376 

25.168 

49,536 

23.029 

1S1 

20.634 

28,280 

51.673 

100,587 

50.121 

120 

31,692 

36,219 

61.443 

129,354 

67.960 

IIS 

5,382 

5,961 

14.306 

25,649 

13.478 

108 

17,853 

24,295 

28.637 

70,785 

31.748 

107 

16.949 

26.000 

49.983 

92,932 

43.765 

252 

35,011 

54.001 

86.028 

175,040 

84,914 

263 

14,126 

19.608 

47.531 

81,265 

36,543 

141 

21,585 

31.003 

56.850 

109,438 

50,058 

263 

22,789 

30.929 

43.602 

97,320 

51,998 

tt 

3.182 

4.2S2 

10.540 

18,004 

10,058 

113 

6.752 

7,620 

15.191 

29,563 

14,761 

47 

3,860 

6.225 

6.867 

16,952 

9.051 

186 

3,357 

4.509 

10.394 

18,260 

9,027 

457 

25,462 

33.674 

65.751 

124,887 

58.836 

113 

9,608 

12,824 

20.558 

42,990 

22.950 

563 

69,770  • 

111.302 

191.482 

372,554  . 

195.013 

191 

37,824 

47,010 

69.700 

154,534 

73.228 

104 

3,741 

3,836 

10.482 

18,059  : 

9.059 

294 

49.172  : 

78.911 

101.131 

229,214  : 

106,426 

179 

17.441   : 

22.989 

32.964 

73.394  : 

38,226 

113 

17.275  : 

14.675 

28.212 

60.162   : 

27,283 

399 

31,055  : 

53.766 

135.528 

220.349 

105,588 

23 

3.162  : 

5.326 

9.500 

17.988 

10,271 

135 

26.960  : 

31.045 

45.300 

103.305  ■ 

50,210 

96 

4.714  : 

5.022 

11.548 

21.284  ■ 

11,575 

154 

30.863  : 

51.264 

39.068 

121.195  . 

58,020 

610 

108.375   : 

129.7W 

228.083 

466.252  . 

192,072 

65 

12.132  : 

13.325 

24.760 

50.217  . 

26,895 

61 

3.325   : 

2.943 

8.418 

14,686  : 

7.699 

1S6 

16,929  : 

31,940 

54.674 

103.543  : 

52.491 

220      . 

22.416  : 

30,671 

20.095 

73.182  : 

38.867 

69 

8.173  : 

12.Z3S 

22.062 

42.470  : 

23.358 

220 

13,198  : 

23.965 

43.430 

80.613  : 

40.125 

41 

2,709  : 

2.772 

5.235 

10.716  : 

5.619 

0  : 

0 

0 

0  : 

0 

0  : 

0 

0 

0  : 

0 

807  : 

1,071 

1.754 

3.632  : 

3.068 

0  : 

0 

0 

0  : 

0 

113 

32.762  : 

46.384 

53.567  ■ 

132.713  : 

105.903 

1.015  : 

1.693 

3.662  : 

6.370  : 

5,223 

0 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

-76 

9,038 

1.221.829  : 

1.683.526  : 

2.506.948  : 

5.412.303  : 

82.664. U9 

1/     Includn  Indian  A9*nei«*. 

2/     Itxt^T  of  cUnie*  rapertad  for  FT  1992. 

3/    Euluda*  85.026.674  for  •valiatiena.  and  83.000.000  for  Farvarc  Narkat  Prejact*. 


data  ara  baaad  in  pan  an  praltainary  data  ttoaittad  by  Stata  and  local  afancia*  and  ara  a«*iact 
to  cuanca  aa  roviaad  rapertt  ara  racaivad.     Tetau  aar  net  aoa  dua  to  rewidino. 
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31-62 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  lanc^uage  for  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in 
brackets) : 

Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program; 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  Program  as  authorized  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  612c  (note)), 
including  not  less  than  $8,000,000  for  the  projects  in  Detroit, 
New  Orleans,  and  Des  Moines,  $94,500,000,  to  remain  available 
through  September  30,  [1994)  1995;   Provided,  That  none 
of  these  funds  shall  be  available  to  reiml>urse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  commodities  donated  to  the  program. 

This  change  makes  the  appropriation  available  through  September 
30,  1995. 
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COMMODITY  SOPPLEMENTXL  POOD  PROGRAM 

Appropriations  Act, 1993 $94,500,000 

Bud9«t  Eatimata,  1994 94.S00.000 

Changa  in  Appropriation ^^_^^_^_ 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(On  basia  of  appropriation) 


Item  of  Chanoa 


1993       Othar 
Estimated   Changes 


Coomodity  Supplemental 

Food  Program S94.  500.000   S. 


1994 

Estimated 


S94. 500.000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Proiect              s 

1992      : 
Actual      : 

1993     : 
Estimated 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1994 

: 
Coanodity  Supplemental 
Pood  Program  (CSPP)  < 
Coonodities 

$72,000,000: 
18.000.000: 

t 

1 

: 

$75,600,000: 

18.900.000: 

$75,600,000 

Administrative  costs: 

18.900.000 

Total,  Appropriation.: 

90.000.000: 

94,500,000: 

94,500,000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  available  funds) 


:       1992 

irsiasi ! hsm^ 

t 

Coomodity  Supplemental  t 
Pood  Program  (CSFP)    : 

Coomodities i     $78,109,000 

Administrative  costs...: 18.257.203 

Total  Obligations  :     96.366.203 

t 
Recovery  of  prior  year.: 

obligations  -259,883 

Onobligatad  balances...: 

Available,  start  of  year     -6,109,462 

Available,  end  of  year.: 

expiring : 

Total,  Aopropriation. ..:      90.000.000: 


1993 
Eatimated 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


:    1994 
:  Estimated 


$75,600,000: 
18.900.000: 


94.500.000: 


•►3.142: 


94.500.000: 


$75,600,000 
18.900.000 


94.500.000 


?1i?09.9P9 
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31-6A 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Overview  of  Program  Development.   Instituted  in  November  1968  through  Public 
Law  90-463,  the  Coranodity  Supplemental  Food  Program  (CSFP)  is  now  authorized 
by  section  4(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended.   The  elderly  component  of  CSFP  was  initiated  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981,  P.L.  97-98,  which  provided  for  pilot  projects  for  low-income 
elderly  persons  in  Polk  County,  Iowa  and  in  Detroit,  Michigan.   These  projects 
began  operations  in  September,  1982  and  a  pilot  project  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  began  after  authorization  by  P.L.  97-370,  December  18,  1982.   The 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  P.L.  99-198,  provided  that  funds  available  beyond 
those  needed  to  serve  women,  infants,  and  children  could  be  used  to  serve 
elderly  persons  beyond  those  participating  in  the  original  pilot  project 
sites.   The  program  was  reauthorized  through  Fiscal  Year  1995  by  the  Food, 
Agriculture,  Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (FACT),  P.L.  101-624.   This 
law  increased  administrative  funding  from  15  percent  to  20  percent  of  funds 
appropriated,  discontinued  administrative  funding  based  on  the  value  of 
donated  commodities,  and  allowed  establishment  of  elderly-only  sites. 

Eligibility  and  Benefits.   This  program  provides  foods  purchased  by  USDA  to 
infants  and  children  up  to  age  six  and  to  pregnant,  postpartum  and 
breastfeeding  women  and  senior  citizens  who  have  low  incomes  and  are  residing 
in  approved  project  areas.   The  foods  are  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  distribution  through  State  agencies  and  are  intended  to 
supplement  food  acquired  by  recipients  with  their  own  money,  the  Food  Stamp 
Program,  or  other  resources.   The  authorized  commodities  are  iron-fortified 
infant  formula  and  cereal,  adult  cereals,  canned  juice,  evaporated  millc  and/or 
nonfat  dry  milk,  canned  vegetables  or  fruits,  canr^ed  meat  or  poultry  or  tuna, 
egg  mix,  dehydrated  potatoes,  rice  or  pasta,  and  peanut  butter  or  dry  beans. 
Elderly  participants  are  eligible  to  receive  all  commodities  except 
iron-fortified  infant  formula  and  infant  cereal. 

CSFP  participants  sometimes  receive  "bonus*  commodities  in  addition  to  the 
basic  food  package.   As  required  by  P.L.  101-624,  9  million  pounds  of  cheese 
will  be  provided  as  a  bonus  commodity  in  Fiscal  Years  1993  and  1994,  if 
available,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  inventory. 

When  an  excess  of  appropriate  commodities  are  held  in  CCC  inventory,  they  may 
be  donated  by  CCC  without  charge  to  the  CSFP  appropriation  and  used  to  fulfill 
part  of  the  entitlement.   Such  donated  commodities  are  referred  to  as  'free 
foods.*   In  both  Fiscal  Years  1993  and  1994,  a  total  of  4  million  pounds  each 
year  of  nonfat  dry  milk  will  be  donated  to  this  program  as  required  by  P.L. 
101-624  to  the  extent  that  the  CCC  inventory  levels  permit.   Since  free  foods 
are  not  charged  against  the  CSFP  appropriation,  funds  that  are  saved  can  be 
made  available  for  participant  service. 

State/Federal  Responsibilities.   The  CSFP  is  operated  as  a  State/Federal 
partnership  under  agreements  signed  by  State  health  care  or  agricultural 
agencies  and  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service.   The  Federal  government  provides 
all  commodities  distributed  to  participants  through  the  program.   Under 
current  law.  States  are  given  20  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  appropriated  to 
cover  administrative  costs.   Allowable  costs  include  nutrition  education, 
warehousing,  food  delivery,  participant  certification,  and  other  costs 
associated  with  State  and  local  administration  of  the  program. 
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31-65 


FY  1992        FY  1993       FY  1994 


C«**lo«d  (In  thousands)! 

woawn.  Infants,  children  ..      2S2 

CSrP/Ild*rly  146 

Avg.  Participation  (in  thousands) 
woBwn,  infants,  children  ..      222 
CSFP/Eldsrly  120 


246 

246 

142 

127 

246 

246 

141 

127 

-15 


-14 


Program  Lsvsl  ($  in  millions) 
Distributed  food  costs  . . . 


$66.2 


$75.1 


$75.0 


-0.1 


Inventory  Restoration  

Americold  fire  X/ 3.6 

Disaster  and  other  losses  1.6 

Inventory  change 6.2 

Total 11.6 

State  and  local  admin. 

costs  18.3 

Cooanodity  Administrative  Cost 

«  PCIHS  .3 

Total  $96.4 

Average  food  cost  per  person 
per  month: 

Entitlement  $18.10 

FNS  funded  (17.21) 

Free  substitute 

(donated) (   .89) 

Bonus  ( donated )  3.62 

Average  per  person  total 

coonodities  $21.72 

Elderly: 

Entitlement  $15.53 

FNS  funded  (14.29) 

Free  subst  itute ( donated ) .  (  1.24) 

Bonus  (donated)  4.48 

Average  per  person  total 
coomodities  $20.01 


18.9 


$94.5 


$18.10 
(17.22) 

(   .88) 
3.?^ 


$21.66 

$15.52 

(14.30) 

(  1.22) 

4,41 


18.9 


-l4_ 


$94.5 


$18.75 
(17.86) 


$22.37 


-Q.l 


■•■SO. 65 
(•fO.64) 


(   .89)     (■•■O.Ol) 
ivii *o-Ofe 


•►SO. 71 


$15.77       ■*$0.25 

(14.53)      (fO.23) 

(  1.24)      (•t^O.02) 

4.48 •►O.O? 


$19.93 


$20.25 


•►$0.32 


1/    Approximately  $3.6  million  was  spent  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  from  the  effects  of 
the  Americold  fire.   The  Americold  warehouse  stores  cornnodities  for  the  Food 
Distribution  Program  on  Indian  Reservations  (FDPIR)  and  the  Connodity 
Supplemental  Food  Program  (CSFP).   Approximately  40%  of  the  destroyed 
commodities  are  associated  with  FDPIR. 
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OMCDm  SUPFiaOflKL  FOCD  VKCPm  (CSFP) 

smus  OF  PKxawM 

Cgimaiitv  Supplemental  ftood  Proorani  (C5FP> 

The  COmodity  Supplenental  Ft»d  Program  provides  federally  purchased  oomrodities  and  adninistrative 
funds  to  States  which  distribjte  the  ocnmodities  to  la<^irccme  pregnant,  poetpartun,  and 
breastfeeding  voien,  infants,  and  children  up  to  age  6  and  persons  60  years  of  age  and  older 
residing  in  the  service  areas.  Tt«  quantity  and  varieties  of  oommodities  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Program  Caseload 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992  there  were  20  State  agencies  operating  the  prtsgran.  Sixteen  of  the  State 
agencies  also  serve  elcterly  participants.  In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  available  funds  supported  caseload 
allocations  of  252,604  women,  infants  and  children  and  145,717  elderly.  The  average  monthly 
participation  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  was  about  222,453  women,  infanta  and  children,  and  about  120,086 
elderly. 

Food  Package 

Six  USDh  purchased  food  p«>-v«^».  are  provided  as  benefits  aooording  to  the  follCMing  age  or 
categories  of  participants:   (1)  infants  -  birth  through  3  months;  (2)  infants  -  4  through  12 
months;  (3)  children  -  1  to  6  years;  (4)  pregnant  and  breastfeeding  women;  (5)  non-braast feeding 
postpartum  wonen;  and  (6)  the  elderly.  The  food  parkagew  reflect  the  health  and  nutritional 
requirements  of  participant  categories. 

CSFP  participants  receive  monthly  food  packages  which  Include:  juice,  hot  or  cold  cereal,  nonfat 
dry  milk,  evaporated  milk,  egg  mix,  dry  beans  or  peanut  butter,  canned  fruits  or  vegetables,  canned 
meat,  tuna  or  poultry,  and  dehydrated  potatoes,  rioe  or  pasta.  Infants  receive  fomula  and  rioe 
oereal.  In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  participants  also  received,  as  bonis  foods,  cheese,  tutter,  honey, 
comiBal,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  Ihe  Cuiimdity  Credit  CUipoiation  prtjvided  9,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
aiK)  4,000,000  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  as  required  by  P.L.  101-624,  the  T*CI  Act. 
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31g-29 

COMtOOtTT   SUPnENENTAl    fOOD   PROCRM 
Quantity  and  V*tu*  of  Canoditlei 


•r  Comodity.  F<(»1  Tur  1992 


ENTITLEMENT  COMNOOITIES 


Dollars 


SECTION  6/32  TYPE: 

APPLE  JUICE,  CANNES 

16,S87.194 

»5. 151.095 

APPLESAUCE.  CANNED 

4.126.612 

1,560,254 

BEANS,  DKT 

2,634,744 

660.769 

BEANS,  UEEN,  CANNED 

2,673,109 

757.049 

BEEF,  CANNED  W/NJ 

2,627,119 

4.079.920 

BEEF,  NEATBALL  STEM 

662,175 

520,211 

CAKROTS 

1,3S0,192 

408,845 

CHICKEN,  CANNED  BONED 

750,553 

1.499.305 

CORN,  CANNED,  CREAX  STYLE 

301,776 

108.382 

CORN,  CANNED,  UNOLE  KERNEL 

977,304 

341.608 

ECC  MIX 

4,620,384 

8,462.406 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL,  CANNED 

1,322,352 

804.306 

CRAPE  JUICE,  CANNED 

7,430,114 

2.558.459 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE,  CANNED 

3,118,470 

835.956 

ORANGE  JUICE.  CANNED 

23,580,663 

7.291.050 

PEACHES.  CLING  CANNED 

1,789,392 

1.099.144 

PEARS.  CANNED 

1,004.328 

479.628 

PEAS.  GREEN  CANNED 

1.525.272 

498.596 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE.  CANNED 

4.941,114 

1,551,746 

PINEAPPLE.  CANNED 

1,780,230 

966,811 

PLUMS,  CANNED,  PURPLE 

190,752 

83,890 

PORK,  CANNES,  U-NJ 

1,285,798 

1,793,007 

POTATOES,  DEHYDRATED 

1,243,368 

580,359 

POTATOES,  WHOLE 

648,768 

201,088 

POULTRY,  CANNED  BONED 

1,019,178 

1,768.010 

SPINACH,  CANNED 

595.016 

203.547 

SWEET  POTATOES,  SYRUP 

580,752 

227,286 

TOMATO  JUICE,  CANNED 

1,412,995 

282.360 

TOMATOES,  CANNED 

1,289,544 

380.130 

TUNA,  CHUNK 

1,369,388 

2.132,020 

Total  Section  6/32  Type 

93,438,676 

447,287,237 

SECTION  416- TYPE: 

UREAL.  DRY  CORN 

2,202,753 

»2, 622, 976 

CEREAL,  DRY  RICE 

1,548,135 

1,697,753 

CEREAL,  INFANT  RICE 

469,590 

657,719 

CEREAL,  DRY  OATS 

894,684 

1,047,629 

CEREAL,  WHEAT 

58,476 

78.416 

FARINA 

3,777,627 

1,358,742 

FORNJLA,  INFANT 

7,628,303 

4,578.931 

MACARONI 

2,011,728 

503.291 

MILK,  EVAPORATED 

25,573,280 

11.597.498 

MILK,  MFD 

5,920,736 

6.170.591 

OATS,  ROLLED 

513,756 

100.947 

PEANUT  BUTTER 

3,695,136 

3,354.430 

RICE,  MILLED 

3,948.672 

800,964 

SPAGHETTI 

771,288 

191,365 

Total  Section  416-Type 

59,014,164 

»34,761,2S2 

Anticipated  Adjustaent 
AMS/ASCS  A4«in.  Expenses 
Total  Coanodity  Entitlcaent 


152,452,840 


-3,676,489 

263,000 

S78, 109,000 


SONUS  COMMODITIES 


SECTION  416-TYPE: 
BUTTER 

CHEESE  PROCESS 
CORNMEAL 
HONEY 
NFO  MILK 

Total  Section  416  Type 

Total  Bonus  Conmodities 


3,811.428      I 

9.000,000 

8,923.700 

1,255,104 

4,000,000 


S3. 551, 674 
12,119,400 

1,039,706 
953,498 

4,168,785 


26,990,232     |       S21,833,063 
26,990,232     |       S21,833,063 


GRAND  TOTAL   (Entittewnt  I  Bonus)|      179,443.072     |       S99,942,063 


SOURCE:     Prelininary  food  orders  for   fiscal   year   1992. 
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COMWOITT  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOO  P*OC*AM 
PROJECTS,  PARTICIPATION  AND  FOOO  COST 

FISCAL  TEAR  1992 


STATE  OR 
TERRITORY 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PARTICIPATION  (FNS-153) 

FOOD  VALUE 
IN 

•  PROJECTS 

WOMEN 

INFANTS 

CHILDREN 

ELDERLY 

TOTAL 

DOLLARS    1 

ARIZONA 

2,833 

0 

12,752 

4,648 

20,233 

3,050,227 

CALIFORNIA 

1,551 

1,148 

8,765 

2,975 

14.439 

2,313,027 

COLORADO 

3,M9 

3,174 

11,286 

5,289 

23,398 

4,453.540 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

881 

788 

4,231 

9,067 

14,967 

2,514,676 

ILLINOIS 

2,244 

1,884 

10,268 

4,688 

19.084 

3,219,784 

lOUA 

357 

106 

1,329 

4,214 

6,006 

964.341 

KANSAS 

1,017 

0 

2,509 

258 

3.784 

654,448 

KENTUCKY 

501 

304 

2,399 

3,603 

6,807 

1.175,024 

LOUISIANA 

4,922 

3,703 

21,611 

25,924 

56,160 

10,061.522 

MICNICAN 

9,945 

7,048 

42,383 

34,458 

93,834 

16,872,100 

RED  LAKE,  MINN 

108 

105 

386 

0 

599 

115,306 

MINNESOTA 

1,106 

413 

4,430 

538 

6,487 

1.184,616 

NEBRASKA 

735 

219 

3,920 

9,720 

14.594 

2,218,422 

NEW  MAMPSKIRE 

891 

0 

1,523 

419 

2,833 

474.890 

NEW  MEXICO 

1,629 

1 

11,017 

190 

12,837 

2.257,985 

NEW  YORK 

2,716 

1,904 

10,497 

0 

15,117 

3,036,515 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

55 

39 

388 

1,519 

2,001 

292,549 

OREGON 

33 

27 

1,008 

0 

1,068 

199,597 

SOUTN  DAKOTA 

74 

57 

675 

0 

806 

168.077 

TENNESSEE 

2,328 

1,336 

11,245 

12,576 

27,485 

4,243,590 

AMS/ASCS  Hdnin.    Exp. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

263,000 

ANTICIPATED  ADJUSTMENT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18,375,764 

TOTAL 

63 

37,575 

22,256 

162,622 

120,086 

342,539 

S78, 109,000 

1/  Total  value  of  cntitlewnt  foods. 

NOTE:  These  data  are  based  in  part  on  prelininary  data  sutanitted  by  State  and  local  agencies  and  are  subject 
to  change  as  revised  reports  are  received. 
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Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) : 

Food  Stamp  Program: 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Food  Stamp  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1,2    2011  -[2029]  2027  and  2029i .  [$28,115,357,000]  $29.545.655.000 
[ ;  of  which  $2,500,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  the 
extent  an  official  budget  request,  for  a  specific  dollar  amount, 
is  transmitted  to  the  Congress]:   Provided,  That  funds  provided 

3  herein  shall  remain  available  through  September  30,  [1993]  1994. 
in  accordance  with  section  18  (a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act: 
Provided  further,  That  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  foregoing 
amount  may  be  placed  in  reserve  to  be  apportioned  pursuant  to 

4  [Section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended]  31  U.S.C. 
1512 .  for  use  only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may 
become  necessary  to  carry  out  program  operations:   Provided 
further.  That  funds  provided  herein  shall  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act:   Provided 
further.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  subject  to  any 

work  registration  or  work  fare  requirements  as  may  be  required 
by  law[:   Provided  further.  That  $345,000,000  of  the  funds 
provided  herein  shall  be  available  after  the  Secretary  has 
employed  the  regulatory  and  administrative  methods  available 
to  him  under  the  law  to  curtail  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the 
program  [:  Provided  further,  That  $1,051,000,000  of  the 
foregoing  amount  shall  be  available  for  Nutrition  Assistance  for 

5  Puerto  Rico  as  authorized  by  U.S.C.  2028,  of  which  $10,825,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  for  the  Cattle  Tick  Eradication  Project] .   For  making 

6  after  Mav  31  of  the  current  fiscal  vear.  benefit  payments  to 
individuals  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  for  unanticipated  costs 
incurred  for  the  current  fiscal  vear.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.   For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Food  Stamp 

7  Act  (1   U.S.C  2011-2027. 2029>.  for  the  first  Quarter  of  fiscal 
vear  1995.  $6.250.000.000  to  remain  available  through  September 

The  first  change  removes  the  U.S.C.  reference  applicable  to 
nutrition  Assistance  to  Puerto  Rico;  appropriations  for  this 
activity  are  requested  in  a  separate  account. 

The  second  change  deletes  language  identifying 
the  reserve  as  a  contingency. 

The  third  change  makes  the  appropriation  available  through 
September  30,  1994. 

The  fourth  change  updates  a  reference  to  31  U.S.C.  1512. 

The  fifth  change  deletes  the  provision  applicable  to  Nutrition 
Assistance  to  Puerto  Rico.   Appropriations  for  this  activity  are 
requested  in  a  separate  account. 

The  sixth  change  provides  for  indefinite  appropriations  after 
May  31,  1994  for  unanticipated  benefit  needs  for  Fiscal  Year 
1994.   This  will  give  Food  Stamps  the  same  treatment  as  AFDC, 
Medicaid  and  SSI. 
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The  seventh  change  provides  for  advance  appropriations  for  the 
first  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1995.   Advance  appropriations  are 
requested  to  ensure  continuous  funding  for  the  program  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.   This  will  give  Food  Stamps  the 
same  treatment  as  AFOC,  Medicaid  and  SSI. 
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FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  -  CUKREWT  LAW 

Appropr iat ions  Act ,  1993 $27 , 064 ,  357 ,  000 

Budget  E«tljn«t«,  1994 29.  54S.  655  .000 

Incraaaa  in  the  Appropriation ■t-2.4Bl.  298.000 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  -  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Budget  Estimate,  Current  Law  1994 $29,545,655,000 

Change  due  to  Proposed  Legislation -20.000.000 

Net  Request,  President's  1994  Budget  Request S29. 525. 655.000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES-CURRENT  LAW 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


1993 
Item  of  Change       Estimated 

Benefits; 


Other 
Changes 


1994 
Estimated 


Total,  Benefits 
Cost  .ft/ $22,880,127,000      -75,096,000    $22,805,031,000 


State  Admin. 
Costs 


1,428,456,000  •»42,e80,000  1,471,336,000 


Employment   and 
Training 

Other  program 
costs 

Contingency 
reserve 


160,520,000 


■»2, 223, 000 


95.254,000  •fll,291,000 

2.500.000.000      ♦2.500.000.000 


Total , 
Appropriation        27.064.357.000     ♦2.481.298.000 


162,743,000 

106,545,000 
5.000.000.000 

29.545.655.000 


A/ 


This   Fiscal   year   1994   estimate   includes   a   net   of   $15.1  million   in  collections 
from  the  Federal  Tax  Offset  Project. 

PTOJECT  STATtWEm 
(On  buii  of  appropriatian) 


rroicct 

1992 
Actual 
AiBomt 

1993 
Eatlaatad 
STa:          AMowit 

Increase 
or 
Svs:     Decrease 

1994 
Estiastad 

Aaouit 

fn 

•tncfttt: 
Corraet  b«»fit»  i/:«18,159,773,000 
Erroneous  benefit*.:     1.366.86S.0OO 

i(21, 324,278,000 
:     1.555.849.000 

•23.U5.000 

-50.651.000 

(21,300.833,000 
1.505.198.000 

Total,  tanefitt  coats 
AAinistrativc  coats: 
State  Adainistratton: 
Anti-fraud 

19,326,638,000 

1,272,875,000 
82,057,000 
25.557.000 

i  22,880,127,000 

:     1,321,076,000 
84,929,000 
22.451.000 

:                       (1) 
-74,096,000 

♦38,036,000 
♦6,208,000 
-1.364.000 

22,806,031,000 

1,359,112,000 
91,137,000 
21.087.000 

ADf  Oavctopnent 

Subtotal,  Adain- 
strative  costs 

Other  Pregraa  Costs.: 
rood  ttaap  product i  en 

and  riJia^itien 

Co^utar  st^port 

Systeaa.b/ 

Certification  of  SSI: 
recipients  for  food  : 

MiiBpa 

1,380,489,000 
157,628.000 

65,998,000 
1.270,000 

5,805,000 

:     1,428,456,000 

160,520,000 

: 

73,066,000 

1,457,000 

: 

4,000,000 

:                       <2) 

♦42,880,000 

:                       (3) 

♦2.223,000 

:                    <a) 

10,796,000 
(b) 
♦39.000 
■ 

J                   Ce)  1 
:              ♦SO.OOO 

1,471,336,000 
162,743,000 

83,862,000 
1,496,000 

4,080,000: 
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PROJECT  STATEHEWT 
(On  batit  of  apprapriatlon) 


Proieet 

1992 
Actual 
Amoint 

Vi 

1993 

Estinated 
Anoint 

Increase                     1994 
or                     Estiaated 
Svs:     Decrease                   Amount 

i?Yf 

Retailer  redcoption. 
t  Monitoring  aystaoi 

Recipient  and  coop- 
erative cervices.^ 

Research,  evaluation 
t  dcno  projects..^/ 

Retailer   Integrity.^j 
Electronic  Benefit 
Transfer. b/ 

1,849,000 

1,379,000 

9,869,000 

f            2,000,000 

500,000 

12 

11 

2.000,000 

1,071,000 

10,600,000 

1,950.000 

610.000 

500.000 

(d): 
:               ^40.000:             2.040,000 
:                      (e): 
:               ^30.000:             1,101.000 
:                      (f): 
:             ♦286,000:           10,886,000 

<g): 

12  :                 ^9,000:             1,959,000 
:                      (h): 

13  :                 -3,000:                 607.000 
:                      <i):                           : 
:               ♦U.OOO:               514.000: 

':12 
■13 

Nutrition,  Education 
Initiative. b/ 

Subtotal,  Other 
Program  Costs 

86.670.000 

a 

95.254.000 

:                      (4):                           : 
25  :       ♦ll. 291. 000:       106.545.000: 

?5 

Total,  Adninistra- 
tive  costs 

1.624.787.000 

1.684.230.000 

•       ♦56.394.000:   1.740.624.000: 

Benefit  Reserve 

Transfer  to  Other 

1,498,550,000 
100,000,000 

2.500,000,000 

:                       <5):                             : 

:^2. 500, 000, 000:  5,000,000,000: 
:                           :                           : 

•                       <6)i                             i 

:         -1.000.000:         -1.000.000: 

Error  Liabilities... 

Total,  Appropriation 

22,749,975,000 

23 

27.064.357.000 

25   :*2. 481. 298. 000:29.545. 655. 000: 

25 

Proposed  legislation 
Investment  Proposal 

- 

■       -20,000,00oi       -20,000,000: 
:     ^603.000.000:     ♦603.000.000: 

Total,  President's.. 
Budget 

•♦3.O64.298.0O0l30.128.655.0O0i 

» 

1/    This  Fiscal  Year  1994  cstiaate  includes  a  net  of  B15.1  ■Ulion  in  collections  for  the 
federal  Tax  Offset  Project. 

^/  Fiscal  Tear  1994  ataomts  include  a  request  of  S10, 628.000  in  discretionary  additions  to  the  aandatory  baseline. 

PROJECT  STATEMEMT 
(On  basis  of  available  finds) 


Project 

1992 
Actual 
Amount 

S»f 

1993 
Estiaatad 

Aiaount 

SYf 

Increase                     1994 

or                     Estiaatad 
Decrease                   A«xnt 

•?Y» 

Benefits: 
Correct  benefits  j/ 
Erroneous  t>enefits. 

»18.997,672,658 
1.901.857.219 

»20,874.371.000 
1.523.023.000 

♦426.396,000:t21 .300,8n.000 
•17.759.000:     1.505.198.000 

Total,   Benefits  cost) 
Actninistrativc  costs 
State  Adninistration 
Ant i -fraud 

t  20,899,529,877 

1,245,920,714 
75,916,796 
15.752.836 

22.397,394.000 

1.321.076.000 
84.929.000 
22.451.000 

(1): 

♦408.637.000:  22.806,031,000 

: 

♦38.036.000:     1.359,112,000 

♦6,208,000:           91,137,000 

-1.364.000:           21.087.000 

Subtotal,   Adain- 
strativ*  costs 

Eaploiment  t  Trainin) 
Other  prograiB  Costs. 
Food  Stanp  productiot 

and  redemption 

ConpuTcr  sifipert 

Systeaa.b/ 

1,337.590,346 

1         145,802.167 

1 

64.700.942 

1.109.575 

3.696.000 

1.849.000 

996.185 

f          10.229.246 

'             1.801,645 

U9,691 

12 
11 

1.428.456.000 
160.520.000 

71.936.000 
1,457,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,071,000 

10,600,000 

1,950,000 

610,000 

500.000 

12 
13 

(2): 
♦42.880.000:     1.471.336.000 
(3): 
♦2.223,000:         162,743,000 
: 

(a)  : 
11.926.000:          83.862,000 

(b)  :   . 

♦39,000s             1,496,000 

(e)  : 
♦80,000:            4,080,000 

(d): 
♦40,000:             2,040,000 

(•): 
♦30,000:            1,101,000 

(f): 
♦286,000:           10,886,000 
(B>: 
♦9,000:             1,959,000 

(h): 
-3,000:                 607,000 
(1): 
♦14.000:                 514.000 

Certification  of  SSI 
recipients  for  food 

Retailer  redenption. 
1  aenitoring  systeai 

Recipient  and  coop- 
erative services.^ 

Research,  evaluation 
and  deno  projects.bj 

Retailer  Integrity. b> 
Electronic  Benefit 
T  ransf cr .b/ 

12 
13 

Butrttien,  Education 
Initiative. b/ 

ti^total.   Other 
Progran  Costs 

84.832.284 

n 

94.124.000 

7f 

(4): 
♦12.421.000:         106.545.000 

?i5_ 

Total.  Adainistra- 
tiv*  costs 

1.568.224.797 

1.683.100.000 

♦57.524.000;      1.740.624.000 
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PWJECT  IT*TEWIIT 
(On  batU  of  avaUablt  ftnte) 


f»'«ct 


1992 

Actual 

timaixit 


Total,  Oblisaticra..:  22,467.754.674 
Unobligatad  balances: 
Aval  labia,  atart...: 

of  r«ar :       -765,554,476 

Available,  end  of..: 
year 508,000,000 


■il*- 


1993 
Eatiaatad 


Inereaea 


!Sva;  Pecreaae 


1994 
Eattaated 


Sn 


639.774.802 


Unob.  >al.  EKp<r..£/: 
Total  Available  or 
Ettiaatc :  22.649.975.000 


Error  LiabUitiea... 
Transfer  to  Other 

ACCOkfltt. 


100.000.000 


Total.  Apcrtifiriation!  22.749.975.000:23 


24.080.494.000: 
-308.000,000: 


*466,161.000 


*308,000.000 


(5) 


3.291 .863.000:       ;«1 .708.137.000 


27,064.357.000;       :*2.482, 298,000 
:       :  (6) 

:  -1,000,000 


24.546,655.000 
-0- 

5.000.000.000 


29.546,655,000 
-1,000,000 


27064. 357.000:25   ;*2.481 .298.000;   29 .545 .655 .000 


iH 


Proposed  legialation; 

Investaent  Proposal  :_ 

Total.  President' a.. r 

iudget 


-20.000.000: 
*603.000.000: 


-20.000.000 
♦603.000^000 


!*3.064. 298.000:  30.128.655.000 


A/    This  Fiscal  Year  1994  astimat*  includes  a  net  of  S15.1  million  in  collectione 
for  the  Federal  Tax  Offset  Project. 

It/    Fiscal  Year  1994  amounts  include  a  request  of  $10,628,000  in  discretionary 
additions  to  the  mandatory  baseline. 

£/     Includes  Fiscal  Year  1993  contingency  reserve  of  $2.5  billion  and  $.792 
billion  unobligated  balance  expiring. 

gTPLANATIOW  OF  PROGRAM 

Overview  of  Program  Pevelonment.   The  Food  Stamp  Program,  which  is 
authorised  through  September  30,  1995  by  the  Food,  Agriculture, 
Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (FACT),  P.L.  101-624,  helps  individuals 
and  families  with  low  incomes  obtain  a  more  nutritious  diet. 

The  program  was  initiated  on  a  pilot  basis  in  1961  and  established  as  a 
permanent  program  in  1964.   The  Food  Stamp  Program  enables  low-income 
households  to  obtain  better  diets  by  supplementing  the  funds  they  have  to 
spend  on  food  with  food  stamps  which  may  be  used  for  purchasing  food  items 
at  authorised  food  stores.   The  Food  Stamp  Program  evolved  from  the 
CooBodity  Distribution  to  Needy  Families  Program  established  in  1936. 
Commodities  purchased  for  farm  assistance  purposes  were  made  available 
for  distribution  to  needy  individuals  through  various  Federal,  State, 
and  local  welfare  organisations.   In  1961,  the  basic  emphasis  of 
commodity  donations  changed  significantly  when  an  Executive  Order 
expanded  the  program's  objectives  from  removing  surpluses  to  also 
encompass  raising  the  quantity  and  improving  the  quality  of  foods 
distributed.   Beginning  in  that  year  a  food  stamp  pilot  project  was 
undertaken  in  a  number  of  States. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  authorised  a  permanent  Food  Stamp  Program  which 
would  gradually  supplant  commodity  distribution.   The  program  was 
implemented  in  most  counties  by  1969,  although  it  was  not  until  Fiscal  Year 
1975  that  the  Food  Stamp  Program  expanded  to  all  counties  nationally.   The 
Food  Stamp  Program  is  currently  in  operation  in  all  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Cuam. 
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EliQJbilitv  and  Benefits.   Eligible  participants  are  entitled  to  food  stamp 
allotments  based  on  their  household  size  and  net  income  after  certain 
deductions.   Food  stamps  increase  the  food  purchasing  power  of  eligible 
households  and  thus  enable  them  to  attain  a  better  diet  than  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  assistance. 

Benefit  Costs.   The  cost  of  food  stamps  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  is  called  "benefit'  costs.   Benefits  are  paid  to  program  recipients  as 
follows: 


Food  coupons/stamps  are  the  most  common  method  utilized  and  are 
issued  on  a  monthly  basis  to  eligible  recipients. 

Electronic  Benefit  Transfer  (EBT)  is  the  major  alternative  method  of 
providing  program  participants  with  the  value  of  the  coupons  used  to 
make  food  purchases.   EBT  projects  are  currently  operating  in  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  New  Mexico  and  are 
planned  in  other  States.   Under  this  system  each  household  recipient 
is  issued  a  plastic  benefit  card  with  a  magnetic  stripe  or  a  computer 
chip  to  make  food  purchases;  no  cash  or  food  coupons  are  involved. 
At  the  store,  the  recipient  presents  his/her  card  and  enters  a  unique 
personal  identification  number  into  a  terminal  that  imntediately 
debits  the  household's  account  for  the  amount  of  purchase  at  a 
centralized  computer  or  on  the  computer  chip.   The  grocer's  account 
at  a  designated  bank  is  credited  for  the  same  amount  by  a  financial 
institution.    Federal  funds  are  shifted  from  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
the  financial  institution  to  complete  the  settlement  process.   In 
Fiscal  year  1992,  regulations  were  promulgated  as  required  by  statute 
to  make  EBT  available  as  an  operational  alternative  nationwide. 

The  Financial  Management  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
has  included,  in  its  FY  1994  request,  funds  for  the  development  of  an 
EBT  Prototype  which  is  the  first  step  toward  development  of  a 
nationwide  EBT  system.   Phase  one  of  the  project,  funded  with  FY  1993 
funds,  will  provide  a  technical  and  cost  analysis  of  alternative 
system  models.   Phase  two,  to  be  funded  with  FY  1994  and  FY  1995 
funds,  will  provide  for  the  implementation  and  evaluation  of  the 
prototype.   The  coordination  of  benefit  delivery  is  expected  to 
demonstrate  economies  of  scale,  resolve  disparities  in  operational 
policy  among  agencies,  and  demonstrate  the  successful  cooperation  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  the  private  sector,  and  consumer  groups 
for  the  implementation  of  a  okajor  payment  system.   The  prototype  is 
an  effort  to  test  the  feasibility  of  providing  benefits  for  multi- 
Federal  programs  including  direct  Federal  payments  on  a  single  card 
and  will  encompass  both  issuance  and  settlement. 

While  no  funds  are  being  requested  in  this  budget  submission  for  the 
EBT  Prototype  Itself,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  has  designated 
staff  and  travel  resources  to  support  project  operations.   This 
Department  fully  supports  the  Financial  Management  Service's  request 
for  funds  to  support  the  EBT  Prototype  project.   Settlement  and 
reconciliation  are  essential  components  of  any  EBT  system 
configuration,  whether  a  stand-alone  Food  Stamp  System  or  a  multi- 
program  effort  such  as  the  prototype. 

Cash-out  and  some  welfare  reform  projects  enable  participants  to  use 
cash  in  lieu  of  coupons  to  make  their  food  purchases.   Cash-out 
projects  are  currently  operating  in  California,  Minnesota,  and 
Vermont.   Allotments  are  issued  to  recipient  households  in  the  form 
of  a  check.  Welfare  Reform  projects  are  currently  underway  in 
Alabama,  Washington,  and  New  York.  A  project  in  Utah  is  planned  for 
1993.   Generally,  the  projects  consolidate  AFDC,  General  Assistance 
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for  fainilias  and  food  stunps  to  form  •  single  unified  program  with  one  set 
of  rules  and  with  benefits  issued  in  the  form  of  one  cash  grant  to 
families.   It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $600-600  Billion  in  benefits 
will  be  issued  through  these  alternate  methods  in  Fiscal  year  1993. 

The  Thrifty  Food  Plan  is  a  model  plan  for  achieving  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet.   As  required  by  law,  the  food  stamp  allotments  for  the 
various  household 

sizes  are  revised  October  1  of  each  year  to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of 
the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  as  of  the  prior  June.   P.L.  102-351,  a  Bill  To 
Prevent  a  Reduction  In  The  Adjusted  Cost  Of  The  Thrifty  Food  Plan  During 
Fiscal  Year  1993,  prevents  the  maximum  allotment  from  falling  below  the 
1992  maximum  allotment  in  Fiscal  Year  1993.   The  maximum  benefit  for  a 
family   of  four  is  103  percent  of  the  value  of  the  estimated  plan.   In 
Fiscal  Year  1993  the  new  legislation  continues  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  levels, 
which  were  greater  than  103  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  June  1992  Thrifty 
Food  Plan. 

State  Administration.   All  direct  and  indirect  administrative  costs 
incurred  for  certification  of  households,  issuance  of  food  stamps,  quality 
control  and  fair  hearing  efforts  are  shared  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  on  a  50-50  basis.   Under  current  law,  enhanced  Federal  funding 
is  available  for  one  ADP  system  development  per  State.   Proposals  approved 
before  November  26,  1990  will  be  matched  at  75  percent;  proposals  approved 
after  that  date  will  be  supported  at  63  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  and 
subsequent  years.   State  agencies  can  also  receive  at  least  75  percent 
funding  or  more  for  fraud  prevention  related  activities.   For  States  with 
low  error  rates,  the  normal  50  percent  Federal  share  of  State 
administrative  costs  can  be  increased  up  to  a  maximum  of  60  percent, 
depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the  State's  error  rate  falls  below  6 
percent.   In  order  to  receive  this  incentive  funding.  States  must  also  meet 
a  standard  set  by  the  Secretary  for  the  rate  of  improper  denials  or 
terminations.   State  agencies  are  held  liable  when  their  rate  of 
overissuances  and  payments  to  ineligible  households  plus  their  rate  for 
underiesuance  exceeds  the  lowest  national  performance  measure  ever 
announced  plus  one  percent.   Liabilities  are  based  on  the  level  of  State 
issuance  and  the  extent  to  which  the  State's  error  rate  exceeds  a  tolerance 
level. 

Employment  and  Training  Program  fEtTt .   States  are  required  to  implement  an 
employment  and  training  program  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  members  of 
households  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  in  gaining  skills, 
training  or  experience  that  will  increase  their  ability  to  obtain  regular 
employment.   In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  the  Department  will  provide  States  100 
percent  Federal  grants  totaling  S75  million,  of  which  $15  million  will  be 
based  on  State  agency  performance  in  placing  participants  into  EGT 
programs.   Additional  funds  will  be  spent  by  State  agencies  and  matched  by 
the  Federal  government  to  administer  E&T  programs. 

Other  Program  Costs.   In  addition  to  State  administrative  and  employment 
and  training  expenses,  other  program  costs  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 
include: 

(1)  the  printing  and  transporting  of  food  stamps 
to  State  agencies;  processing  and  destruction 

of  redeemed  food  stamps  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks;  settlement 
and  reconciliation  services  to  support  EBT  operations. 

(2)  the  computer  support  systems; 

(3)  the  certification  of  SSI/Social  Security 
recipients  for  participation  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  by  the  district  offices  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration; 
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(4)  tha  radcmptlon  and  aonltoring  •yatana; 

(5)  raclpiant  and  cooparatlva  aarvicaa  including 
funda  for  printing  othar  than  atampa,  Stata 
Exchanga  and  collaction  of  Quality  Control 
liabilitiaa  and  othar  claima; 

(6)  raaaarch,  avaluation  and  damonatration  projacta  authorizad 
under  Saction  17  of  tha  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977; 

(7)  retailer  integrity; 

(8)  electronic  benefit  tranafer;  and 

(9)  nutrition  education  granta. 

State/Federal  ReBooneibilitiea.   Tha  food  Stamp  Program  la  a  Federal- 
State  partnerahip  in  which  the  Statea  adminiater  the  program  at  the 
aervice  delivery  level.   Houaeholda  apply  for  food  atampa  at  their 
local  State  welfare  officea.   Stata  workara  uae  uniform  nationwide 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  to  determine  and 
certify  which  houaeholda  are  eligible,  to  calculate  the  aize  of  each 
houaehold'a  allotment,  and  to  monitor  and  recertify  recipient 
eligibility.   Food  atampa  are  typically  diapenaed  on  a  monthly  baais 
through  local  banka  or  the  mail. 

Each  State  muat  have  an  Employment  and  Training  (E&T)  program  to  help 
able-bodied  individuala  in  food  atamp  houaeholda  gain  akilla  and 
experience  that  will  help  them  obtain  regular  employment. 

The  Quality  Control  Syatem  encouragea  payment  accuracy  by 
establiahing  fiacal  incentivea  baaed  on  State  performance  in  benefit 
determinationa.   State  agencies  with  high  error  rates  are  aaaesaed 
liabilitiea,  while  enhanced  adminiatrativa  funding  ia  provided  to 
States  with  low  error  rates. 

FNS  funds  100  percent  of  the  coat  of  food  stamps  redeemed.   FNS  also 
funds  over  50  percent  of  State  administrative  costs  for  the  program. 
FNS  ia  reaponaible  for  authorizing  and  monitoring  atores 
participating  in  the  program.   Approximately  213,000  atorea  are 
authorized  to  redeem  food  atampa. 

After  recipienta  uae  their  food  atampa  to  purchase  food  at  atorea, 
the  atorea  redeem  the  food  atampa  at  banka.   The  banka,  in  turn, 
redeem  the  food  atampa  at  their  regional  Federal  Reaerve  Bank,  and 
the  Federal  Reaerve  Bank  aeeka  raimburaament  from  the  FNS 
appropriation  directly  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.   FNS  also  monitors  the 
redemption  process  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)    A  decrease  of  S74.096.000  in  the  appropriation  for  Benefit  Costs,  including 
the  effects  of  the  FACT  Act  < 522.880. 127.000  budgeted  in  19931.   On  the 
basis  of  available  funds,  there  is  an  increase  of  5408.637.000 
(522.397.394.000  budgeted  in  19931.   The  appropriation  decrease  consists 
Six 

(a)    A  decrease  of  S23.445.000  for  properly  issued  benefits 

<S21. 324.278.000  budgeted  in  19931. On  the  basis  of  available  funds. 

there  is  an  increase  of  5426.396.000  < 520. 874. 371. OOP  available  in 
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Ne«d  for  Change.   In  Fiacal  Year  1994,  program  participation  ia  expected  to 
dacreaae  from  27.3  million  per  month  In  riacal  Year  1993  to  27.2  million  in 
riacal  Year  1994.   The  Fiacal  Year  1994  eatlmate  includea  $603  million,  in 
part  to  offaet  increaaed  coeta  aeaociated  with  the  Adminiatration'a 
propoaed  new  energy  tax. 

Nature  of  Chanoe.   A  compariaon  of  key  program  workload  and  coat  indicators 
based  on  OMB  and  mid-aesaion  economic  indicatora  for  Fiacal  Year  1992 
through  1994  is  presented  on  the  following  page. 


FY  1992 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

Actual 

Estimate 

fstimat? 

25,403 

27,300 

27,242  If 

7.30 

7.15 

6,70 

9,250 

8,600 

8,100 

$360.60 

$355.50 

$367.60 

$370.00 

$370.00 

$378.00 

Average  participation  (000) 
Average  unemployment  rate 

(percent) 
Average  number  of 

unemployed  persons  (000) 
Thrifty  Food  Plan 
Maximum  Allotment   i/ 
Average  benefit  per 

person  per  month         $  68.57    $  68.24  1/  $  69.62 

1/   P.L.  102-351  continuea  the  1992  value  of  the  maximum  allotment  through 
Fiacal  Year  1993. 

2/  Does  not  include  the  propoaed  increaae  in  benefits  to  offset  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  energy  tax. 

(b)     A  decrease  of  S50. 65 1.000  for  erroneous  benefits 
(SI. 555.849.000  budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year 

199?)  ■ On  the  basis  of  available  funds,  there  is 

a  decrease  of  S17.759.000  (SI. 523.023. OOP 
available  in  1993 K 

Need  for  Change.   The  overpayment  error  rate  ia  projected  to  decline  from 
6.8  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  to  6.6  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
Although  the  dollar  value  for  overall  benefits  cost  is  expected  to 
increase,  the  amount  of  erroneously  issued  benefits  is  expected  to  decrease 
slightly. 

Nature  of  Change ^   A  comparison  of  overpayment  error  rates  and  erroneous 
benefits  follows: 

FY  1992      FY  1993   .   FY  1994 
Actual     Estimate    Estimate 

Amount  of  erroneous 

benefits  $1,902       $1,523      $1,505 

($  millions) 
Overpayment  Error 

rate  0.070       0.068       0.066 

<2)  ftn  incre^ge  of  S42. 880.000  in  the  appropriation  for  State  Administrative 
gpsts.  including  the  effects  of  the  fact  Act  (51.428.456.000  budgeted  in 
199?), 
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Need  for  Change.  Based  on  the  moat  recent  econoaic  projections, 
moderate  rates  of  inflation  between  1993  and  1994  are  expected  to 
increase  the  cost  of  providing  food  stamp  benefits. 

Mature  of  Change.    This  increase  reflects  the  application  of  a 
projected  rate  of  inflation  of  2.6  percent  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1993 
base  level  for  costs  shared  by  State  and  local  agencies  and  the 
Federal  Covernment .   The  requested  increase  also  provides  an 
additional  $12  million  for  Incentive  payments  to  States  and  includes 
additional  funds  to  States  for  State  level  anti-traf f icking  efforts. 

(3)  An  increase  of  S2. 22 3. OOP  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Emplovinent  and 
Training  Program  (S160. 520.000  available  in  1993). 

Weed  for  Change.    The  increase  is  necessary  to  provide  matching 
funds  for  participant  reimbursements  and  State  administrative  costs 
to  carry  out  the  Employment  and  Training  Program. 

Hature  of  Change.    Public  Law  99-195  mandates  the  Secretary  to 
allocate  funds  among  the  States  to  carry  out  the  Employment  and 
Training  Program.   This  level  of  funding  will  enable  the  Department 
to  provide  States  $75  million  authorised  'for  100  percent  federally- 
funded  grants,  additional  oiatching  funds  for  participant 
reimbursements  and  owtching  funds  for  additional  State  administrative 
costs  to  assist  them  in  providing  employment  and  training  services. 

(4)  A  net  increase  of  Sll.291.000  in  the  appropriation  for  Other  Program  Costs. 
including  the  effects  of  the  FACT  Act  fS95.254.000  budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year 
1993>.   On  the  basis  of  available  funds,  an  increase  of  S12.421.000 

<S94. 124.000  available  in  1993t. 

Weed  for  Change.   Increases  in  other  program  costs  are  primarily 
attributed  to  increases  associated  with  higher  program  benefit 
payments  and  the  rates  of  inflation  projected  between  1993  and  1994, 
increased  emphasis  on  program  integrity  and  the  need  for  settlement 
and  reconciliation  services  to  support  large  scale  Electronic  Benefit 
Transfer  (EBT)  systt 


Mature  of  Change. 

(a)   Food  Stamp  Production  end  Redemption< 

An  increase  of  $327,000  in  the  appropriation  for  printing  of  stamps 
($45,187,000  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1993).   Increased  benefit 
costs  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  resulted  in  the  need  for  additional 
printing  funds  in  Fiscal  Year  1993.   This  projection  is  based  on 
current  production  costs.   An  Increase  of  $103,000  in  the 
appropriation  for  shipping  of  stamps  ($5,160,000  budgeted  in  Fiscal 
Year  1993). 

An  Increase  of  $10,366,000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  processing 
of  redeemed  stamps  ($22,719,000  budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year  1993).   The 
FY  1994  amount  Includes  $10.0  million  to  be  used  to  develop  an 
adequate  settlement  and  reconciliation  services  system  to  support 
the  growing  Electronic  Benefit  Transfer  (EBT)  operation.   The 
specifications  for  an  EBT  settlement  and  reconciliation  service  are 
currently  being  developed.   The  current  EBT  funding  mechanisms  - 
tetters  of  Credit  -  do  not  accommodate  EBT-type  transactions,  nor 
do  they  provide  for  easy  reconciliation  of  benefits  issued  and 
redeemed.   It  is  hoped  that  the  settlement  and  reconciliation 
services  will  eliminate  these  problems. 
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Currantly,  fiv*  State*  hav*  operational  EBT  ayatenia  and  26  othere 
are  either  planning  or  developing  ayateffla.   The  April  1,  1992  EBT 
regulationa  atate  that  FNS  the  Treaaury  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Servicea  recognire  that  the  current 
Federal  settlement  proceaa  needa  Improvement  to  be  able  to  support 
large  scale  EBT.   FNS  regional  offlcea  now  reconcile  site 
aettlement  data  with  the  Federal  settlement  data.   EBT  expansion 
will  place  a  severe  atrain  on  these  offices.   FNS  is  currently 
developing  specifications  for  these  settlement  and 
reconciliation  aervicea  to  be  implemented  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S39,000  for  the  cost  of  computer  support  systems  ($1,457,000 
budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year  1993).   The  projected  need  for  Fiscal  Year  1994 
includes  funding  for  the  Integrated  Quality  Control  Project,  the 
Disqualified  Recipient  System,  and  other  program  systems. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $80,000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  cost  of 
certification  of  Supplemental  Security  Income  recipients  for  Food 
Stamps  ($4,000,000  budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year  1993). 

(d)  An  increase  of  $40,000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  cost  of  the  retailer 
redemption  and  monitoring  ayetem  ($2,000,000  budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year  1993). 
These  funds  are  uaed  to  cover  the  printing  and  distribution  cost  of  the 
redemption  certificatea  used  by  retail  stores  in  order  to  redeem  their 
food  stamps  through  the  banking  systan. 

(e)   An  increase  of  $30,000  in  the  appropriation  for  recipient  and  cooperative 
services  ($1,071,000  budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year  1993).   The  $1,101,000 
projected  ned  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  includes  $514,000  for  printing  other 
than  stamps,  $369,000  for  the  State  Exchange  Project  and  $216,000  for  Food 
Stamp  Program  Litigation  costs  and  collection  of  claims. 

(f)    An  increase  of  $286,000  in  the  appropriation  for  research,  evaluation 
and  demonstration  projects  ($10,600,000  budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year  1993). 
Theae  funds  support  FNS'  reaearch  agenda  in  several  areas  including  v;elfare 
reform,  coordination  and  simplifications,  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness  operations  and  integrity,  and  nutrition  education  and 
monitoring. 

(g)   An  increase  or  $9,000  in  the  appropriation  for  retailer  integrity 

($1,950,000  budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year  1993).  This  increase  would  continue  the 
retailer  data  base  update.   The  funds  also  support  twelve  (12)  staff  years 
and  associated  coata  for  retailer  compliance.   These  staff  are  used 
for: 

o   pre-authorization  visits  to  high  ris)c/marginal  stores  in 

urban  areaa; 
o   reviewing  data  from  various  'high-ris)c'  profiles  and 

conducting  preliminary  inquiries  prior  to  referring 

cases  for  investigation;  and 
o   coordinating  with  State  regulatory  and 

investigative  offices  to  increase  (a)  information 

sharing,  (b)  store  investigations,  (c)  recipient 

trafficking  investigations,  and  (d)  prosecutions  under 

State  law. 

(h)    A  decrease  of  S3, 000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  EBT  project  authorized  by 
the  Fiscal  Year  1993  Appropriations  Act  ($610,000  budgeted  in  1993).   This 
decrease  is  the  result  of  presidential  administrative  cost  cutting 
initiatives. 

(1)    An  increase  of  $14,000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Nutrition  Education 
Initiative  ($500,000  budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year  1993).   These  grants  will 
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davalop  craatlva  approachaa  to  providing  nutrition  aducation  by 
anhancing  food  atamp  participant 'a  abilitiaa  and  akilla  in  maal 
planning,  budgeting  food  money,  and  purchasing  and  preparing  foods. 

(5)  An  increase  of  S2. 500.000  in  the  appropriation  for  Benefit  Reserve 
< 52. 500 .000. OOP  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1993 >. 

Need  for  Change.   This  increase  will  provide  a  total  reserve  of  S5.0 
billion  to  be  used  if  economic  or  other  circumstances  cause  an 
unforeaeen  increase  in  required  program  payments. 

Nature  of  Change.   The  additional  $2,500,000,000  will  ensure  the 
availability  of  sufficient  funds  and  avoid  the  need  for  supplemental 
appropriations  or  benefit  reductions  if  actual  benefit  requirements 
exceed  preliminary  budget  estimates. 

(6)  A  decrease  of  SI. OOP. 000  for  the  collection  for  State  error  liabilities. 

Food  Stamp  Program 
Summary  of  Investment  Proposals 

SUMMARY  OP  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  -  INVESTMENT  PROPOSAL 

122i 

Base  Inveatment  Total 

Reguest  Proposal  peqyypt 

Benefits  $22,805,031,000    -^$603,000,000    $23,406,031,000 

State  Admin. 

Costs 1,471,336,000  —         1,471,336,000 

Employment  and 

Training 162,743,000  —  162,743,000 

Other  Program 

Costs 106,545,000  —  106,545,000 

Contingency 

Reserve 5.000.000.000 ^ 5.000.000.000 

Total, 

Available..  29.545.655.000     t-603.000.PP0     30. 148. 655. OOP 

Explanation  of  Investment  Proposal 

The  additional  $603  million  will  provide  increased  benefits,  in  part,  to  offset 
increased  costs  associated  with  the  Administration 'a  proposed  new  energy  tax. 

Proposed  Language 

In  addition  to  funding  already  provided,  $603,000,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program. 
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Food  Stamp  Program 

Sunwarv  of  Proooeed  Leaielation 

(Dollars  In  Thousands) 

Summary  of  Increaaes  and  Decreaeee  -  Proposed  Legislation 

Reduce  Enhanced  Adminietrative  match  Rates  to  50  Percent;   This  proposal  reduces  to 
50  percent  the  administrative  match  rates  in  three  program  areas  that  are  currently 
matched  at  higher  rates:   Automated  Data  Processing  development  (from  63  percent); 
intentional  Program  violation  investigations,  prosecutions,  and  administrative 
disqualification  hearings  (from  75  percent);  and  verification  of  the  documented 
alien  status  of  applicants  through  the  Systematic  Alien  Verification  for 
Entitlements  system  (from  100  percent).   The  change  in  match  rates  would  be 
effective  on  April  1,  1994.   The  proposal  is  estimated  to  save  $20  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1994  and  540  million  in  Fiscal  years  1995  through  1998. 
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FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  (FSP)  eupplements  the  food  purchasing  power  of  low-income 
households  by  issuing  coupons  redeemable  for  food  at  authorized  retail  stores.   In 
addition  to  benefit  costs,  the  Food  Stamp  appropriation  provides  for  State 
administrative  costs,  and  other  program  costs  such  as  printing  and  distribution  of 
food  stamps  and  funds  for  grants  to  States  for  Employment  and  Training  Program 
activities. 

Fiscal  Year  1992  saw  the  continuation  of  major  efforts  to  improve  the  management  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Progreun.   Attention  remained  focused  on  reducing  Federal  costs 
through  improving  program  management  and  decreasing  the  instances  of  error,  fraud, 
and  abuse  in  the  program  while  continuing  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  low-income 
persons,  in  terms  of  both  benefits  and  service.   These  program  management 
improvements  were  the  product  of  numerous  administrative  actions  taken  by  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS).   Increased  emphasis  was  also  placed  on  Electronic 
Benefit  Transfer  (EBT) ,  the  Employment  and  Training  Program  to  assist  food  stamp 
recipients  to  become  more  independent,  and  efforts  to  conform  program  requirements 
to  those  of  programs  with  similar  participants.   Finally,  significant  activity 
resulted  from  FNS'  operation  of  emergency  disaster  Food  Stamp  programs  in  six 
disaster-affected  areas. 

Program  Participation 

Participation  during  Fiscal  Year  1992  averaged  25.4  million  persons  per  month. 
Total  benefit  costs  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  were  $20.9  billion  for  an  average  monthly 
benefit  of  $68.57  per  person.   In  Fiscal  Year  1991,  monthly  participation  averaged 
22.629  million  persons  and  monthly  benefits  averaged  $63.89  per  person.   Monthly 
unemployment  averaged  6.5  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1991  and  7.3  percent  in  Fiscal  Year 
1992. 

Food  Stamp  participation  data  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  indicates  that  program  activity 
increased  significantly  for  the  third  consecutive  year.   Average  monthly 
participation  grew  by  2.8  million  persona,  12.3  percent  above  Fiscal  Year  1991. 
Average  participation  has  risen  by  6.6  million  persons  or  35.4  percent,  in 
comparison  to  Fiscal  Year  1989. 

Fiscal  Year  1992  grotirth  represents  the  continuation  of  participation  trends  that 
began  to  emerge  in  the  program  early  in  the  third  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1989.   Our 
research  attributes  the  start  of  this  trend  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  no  single 
explanation  predominates  the  others.   The  most  important  factors  were  the  expansion 
of  the  Medicaid  Program,  the  slackening  of  economic  growth,  and  legislative  and 
other  changes  intended  to  improve  access  to  the  program. 

Characteristics  of  Food  Stamp  Households 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  serves  the  nation's  most  needy  households.   The  following 
information  is  derived  from  the  Summer  1991  Characteristics  of  Food  Stamp  Households 
Report; 

-  The  average  household  size  is  2.6  persons. 

-  The  average  gross  monthly  income  per  food  stamp  household  is  $472  (the 
annual  equivalent  of  $5,664);  the  average  net  income  is  $261  a  month  — 
$3,132  a  year. 

-  9  percent  of  households  have  zero  gross  income  and  20  percent  have  zero 
net  income. 
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40  percent  of  all  houasholds  h«v«  grosa  incooMS  of  !••■  than  $400  par 
month  (tha  annual  aqulvalant  of  $4,800). 

77  percent  ovm  no  countable  aaaeta,  and  an  additional  18  percent  own  no 
countable  aaaeta  of  $500  or  leaa. 

Average  countable  aaaeta  per  houaehold  were  $74,  but  for  houaeholda  with 
elderly  membera  the  average  waa  $184. 

Slightly  over  half  (52.2  percent)  of  food  atainp  recipienta  are  children, 
while  7  percent  are  elderly. 

Food  stamp  recipienta  who  are  able  to  vrorlc  are  doing  so  or  are  meeting 
the  program's  wor)c  requirements  in  other  ways. 

7  percent  of  all  haada  of  households  are  employed  full-time. 

20  percent  of  households  have  earned  income. 

36  percent  of  non-elderly  adult  participanta  are  registered  for  %forlc 
through  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  or  are  subject  to  the  work  requirements 
of  the  Aid  to  Pamilies  with  Dependent  Children  program. 

Significant  Reoulationa  and  Notices  Issued  in  Piseal  Year  1992 

Monthly  Reporting  and  Retrospective  Budgeting  Amendments  and  Mass  Chanoes  - 
This  final  rule,  publiahed  December  4,  1991,  included  proviaions  of  P.L.  101-624, 
the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (the  PACT  Act)  which  gave 
State  agencies  the  option  to  retrospectively  budget  households  not  subject  to 
monthly  reporting,  added  households  residing  on  Indian  reservations  to  the 
categories  of  households  exempt  from  B»nthly  reporting,  and  eliminated  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prescribe  the  standards  for  monthly 
report  forms.   In  addition,  the  rule  provided  numerous  technical  changea  to  the  food 
stamp  monthly  reporting  and  retrospective  budgeting  system. 

Categorical  glioibilitv  and  Application  Provisions  of  the  FACT  Act  -  This 
final  rule,  publiahed  December  4,  1991,  amended  food  stamp  regulationa  to  implement 
three  proviaions  of  the  PACT  Act.   These  provisions  revised  requirements  for  the 
placement  of  certain  information  on  the  food  stamp  application  form,  required  a 
combined  food  stamp  and  General  Assistance  (CA)  application  form  in  Statea  that  have 
a  Statewide  CA  application  form,  and  extended  categorical  eligibility  to  recipients 
of  CA  from  certain  State  or  local  programs. 

Deduction  and  Disaster  Provisions  from  the  PACT  Act  -  This  final  rule, 
publiahed  December  4,  1991,  provided  requirements  for  a  standard  shelter  expense 
estimate  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  verification  for  homeleas  households  with  shelter 
costs  and  provided  for  issuance  of  food  stamp  benefits  to  replace  food  lost  in 

disasters. 

Miscellaneoua  Provisions  of  the  PACT  Act  and  Pood  Stamp  Certification  Policy  - 
This  final  rule,  published  December  4,  1991,  addressed  provisions  of  the  PACT  Act 
which  provided  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  applicanta  or  recipients  with  the 
same  information  at  the  social  security  office  as  social  security  applicants  or 
recipients  receive,  expanded  the  type  of  group  homes  not  considered  institutions, 
increased  the  minimum  benefits  for  one  and  two-person  households,  and  clarified 
requirements  for  verification  of  medical  expenses.   The  rule  also  Implemented  a 
proviaion  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  which  removed  the 
requirement  for  a  single  application  for  SSI  and  food  atampa.   The  rule  also 
expanded  the  criteria  for  eligibility  of  aliens  to  include  certain  elderly  or 
disabled  aliens  admitted  under  temporary  status  and  clarified  which  payments 
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received  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  vwuld  be  counted  aa  income  for  food 
stamp  purposes. 

Income  Exemption  for  HotnelesB  Householde  in  Transitional  Housing  -  This 
proposed  rule,  published  February  3,  1992,  addressed  provisions  of  the  FACT  Act 
which  would  allow  an  income  exclusion  for  households  living  in  transitional  housing. 
The  exclusion  would  be  equal  to  half  of  the  maximum  shelter  allowance  provided  under 
an  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  State  plan  with  a  shelter  component  to 
families  living  in  permanent  housing. 

Food  Stamp  Allotment.  Income  EliQJbilitv  Standards,  and  Deduction  Updates  - 
On  August  26,  1992,  the  Department  announced  that  maximum  food  stamp  allotments  for 
the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  held 
steady  at  their  Fiscal  Year  1992  levels.   The  maximum  allotments  for  these  areas 
were  scheduled  to  drop  as  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  June  1992 
Thrifty  Food  Plan  (TFP) .   However,  P.L.  102-3S1,  enacted  August  26,  1992,  amended 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  prohibit  a  reduction  in  the  maximum  allotments  based  on  the 
lower  cost  of  the  TFP  for  June  1992.   Because  of  this  amendment,  the  maximum  monthly 
allotment  for  a  four-person  household  in  the  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
(D.C.)  remains  $370.   The  maximum  monthly  allotment  for  a  four-person  household  in 
Guam  remains  $546,  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands  it  remains  $476.   The  maximum  monthly 
allotments  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  did  increase,  however.   The  maximum  allotment  for  a 
family  of  four  in  Hawaii  increased  by  $3  to  $609.   The  maximum  allotment  for  a 
family  of  four  increased  by  $2  to  $477  in  Urban  Alaska,  by  $2  to  $608  in  Rural  I 
Alaska,  and  by  $4  to  $741  in  Rural  II  Alaska.   The  new  levels  were  announced  by  the 
Department  on  August  19,  1992. 

The  Department  announced  the  new  income  eligibility  standards  and  the  deduction 
updates  for  the  48  States  and  D.C,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
August  3,  1992.   The  income  eligibility  standards  were  based  on  the  income  poverty 
guidelines  published  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.   The  net  income 
eligibility  standard  for  the  48  States  and  D.C.  increased  from  $1,117  a  month  to 
$1,163,  and  the  gross  income  eligibility  standard  increased  from  $1,452  to  $1,512. 
The  standard  and  shelter  deduction  increases  were  based  on  certain  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers.   The  standard  deduction  increased  from 
$122  to  $127.   The  maximum  amount  for  the  excess  shelter  deduction  increased  from 
$194  to  $200.   The  homeless  household  shelter  deduction  increased  from  $128  to  $132. 

Standards  for  Approval  and  Operation  of  Food  Stamp  Electronic  Benefit  Transfer 
Systems  -  This  Electronic  Benefit  Transfer  (EBT)  proposed  rule  was  published 
December  13,  1991  and  the  final  rule  was  published  April  1,  1992.   The  rule  allows 
on-line  EBT  as  an  operational  alternative,  requires  cost  neutrality  relative  to  the 
State  agency's  paper  issuance  costs,  requires  currently-operating  demonstration 
projects  to  conform  to  the  regulatory  requirements  within  a  two-year  period,  and 
provides  the  procedures  and  standards  to  be  followed  for  an  on-line  system.   In 
addition  to  six  demonstration  sites,  20  other  States  have  expressed  interest  in,  or 
begun  the  process  of  obtaining  approval  for,  operational  EBT. 

Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  Provisions  for  Good  Cause  Relief  From  Quality 
Control  Error  Rate  Liabilities  -  On  September  28,  1992,  a  final  rule  was  published 
which  implemented  portions  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  pertaining  to  good 
cause  relief  from  quality  control  claims  against  State  agencies.   The  rule: 
1)  excludes  errors  caused  by  incorrect  Federal  policy  guidance  as  a  basis  for  good 
cause  relief  since  a  rule  published  in  Fiscal  Year  1991  excluded  such  errors  from 
the  calculation  of  error  rates;  2)  provides  that  if  a  good  cause  request  is 
insufficient,  the  Secretary  will  use  a  formula  similar  to  one  used  in  the  past  to 
determine  waiver  amounts;  3)  provides  for  further  adjustments  in  the  good  cause 
waiver  amount  based  on  a  State's  recent  error  rate  history;  and  4)  requires  that  the 
Secretary's  determination  be  final  and  not  subject  to  appeal. 
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Food  Stamp  Proorami   Quality  Control  Clalna  A<Hu«tm«nf  for  Staf  Aoaney 
Investtwnf  -  On  January  24,  1992,  this  final  rul«  was  published  to  provida  a 
settlement  tool  by  which  States  can  invest  money  that  vrould  otherwise  be  paid  to  FNS 
for  a  quality  control  liability  into  program  management  activities  that  are  intended 
to  improve  payment  accuracy. 

Information  on  Persons  Disqualified  from  the  rood  Stamp  Prooraw  -  On  January  3, 
1992,  the  Department  issued  a  notice  announcing  TVS'    plans  to  implement  a  USDA- 
maintained,  limited  access  nationwide  data  bank  of  information  on  individuals  who 
have  been  disqualified  from  participation  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program.   The  data  base 
will  be  composed  only  of  data  Supplied  by  State  agencies.   Utilizing  new  software, 
this  data  base  is  the  successor  to  an  older  data  base  of  information  on  disqualified 
individuals.   FNS  will  maintain  this  information  and  will  niake  it  available  to  the 
various  State  agencies  administering  the  Food  Stamp  Program  for  program  enforcement 
purposes. 

Food  Stamp  Oualitv  Control  Review  Handbook  fFNS  310> 

The  Quality  Control  Review  Handbook  (FNS  310)  was  revised  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  certification  regulations,  to  respond  to  requests  for 
clarification  and  expansions,  and  to  incorporate  State  agency  suggestions  for 
streamlining  review  procedures. 

Waivers 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  requests  for  waivers  of  regulatory  provisions  continued  at  a 
high  rate.   Of  the  163  requests  for  waivers,  FNS  approved  143  and  denied  40. 
Waivers  were  primarily  designed  to  reduce  the  %«erkload  of  eligibility  vrorkers, 
including  waivers  to  use  telephone  interviews,  extend  certification  periods, 
simplify  recertification  procedures,  use  standard  amounts  for  certain  eelf- 
employment  expenses,  extend  the  tine  limit  for  action  on  computer  matches,  and 
modify  recipient  claims  requirements. 

Disasters 

During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  FNS  operated  the  emergency  disaster  Food  Stamp  Program  in 
six  disaster-affected  areas:   Los  Angeles,  California  following  civil  unrest;  Dade 
County,  Florida  following  the  destruction  of  Hurricane  Andrew;  Iberia  and  St.  Mary 
Parish  and  portions  of  Assumption,  St.  Martin  and  Terrebone  Parishes,  Louisiana 
which  were  also  damaged  by  Hurricane  Andrew;  Shasta  County,  California  following 
forest  fires;  Guam  after  it  was  struck  by  Typhoon  Omar;  and  Kauai,  Hawaii  following 
Hurricane  Iniki.   Participation  and  cost  totals  for  the  disasters  aret 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  DI8ASTKR  ASSZSTANCB 

Benefits 


S£A£C 

R9U>th9ldl 

California  (Los  Angeles) 

20,214 

Florida 

206,735 

Louisiana 

108,400 

California  (Shasta  County) 

70 

Guam 

21,460 

Hawaii 

9.712 

$  4,094,961 

72,724,656 

26,139,264 

13,625 

12,226,855 

«  218.973 


TOTAL  366,591  $119,418,334 

F.L.  102-368  enacted  in  September  1992  appropriated  an  additional  $400  million  in 
benefits  for  disaster  issuance  in  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993. 
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Court  Suit  Activity  In  th«  Food  Stamp  Prooraro 

During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  46  court  suits  were  filed  against  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
Twelve  of  these  court  suits  were  filed  against  USDA.   There  are  presently  166  active 
cases,  excluding  quality  control  (QC)  and  retail/wholesale  suits.   Major  issues 
involved  in  litigation  during  the  year  were  the  treatment  of  HUD  utility  payments  ae 
income,  failure  of  State  agencies  to  process  applications  in  a  timely  manner  and 
late  payment  interest  charges. 

Litigation  continues  regarding  the  quality  control  system  and  the  resultant 
liabilities.   The  only  case  pending  as  of  Fiscal  Year  1992  is  against  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  amount  of  $1,323,864. 

In  April  1992,  the  United  States  District  Court,  District  of  Massachusetts,  entered 
an  order  awarding  FNS  the  full  amount  of  the  billing.   This  Federal  court  decision 
is  the  first  judicial  review  of  QC  sampling  by  FNS  and  the  first  to  confirm  the 
seunpling  methodology.   Although  the  case  focused  upon  the  sampling  system  used  by 
FNS  in  Fiscal  Year  1962,  a  substantially  similar  sampling  system  has  been  adopted  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1968  for  Fiscal  Year  1966 
and  subsequent  years.   Massachusetts  has  appealed  this  decision  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  District  and  the  case  is  currently  pending  oral 
arguments. 

Program  Management  Improvement  Initiatives 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  continued  the  joint  Federal-State  effort  begun  in  1983  to 
reduce  errors  and  fraud  and  to  increase  program  efficiency. 

The  focus  of  the  effort  is  to  coordinate  the  exchange  of  information  among  States 
and  provide  technical  assistance.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  following  efforts  were 
pursued  in  support  of  local  level  management  improvement  initiatives: 

FNS  supported  a  broad  range  of  initiatives  by  its  regional  offices  and  State 
cooperating  agencies.   These  initiatives  included  conferences  sponsored  by  FNS  and 
State  agencies  on  topics  in  the  areas  of  payment  accuracy.  Electronic  Benefit 
Transfer  (EBT)  and  corrective  action.   In  addition,  the  national  and  regional  office 
staff  participated  in  a  number  of  public  interest  group  meetings. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  FNS  continued  to  place  emphasis  on  the  need  for  States  to  make 
food  stamp  payment  accuracy  a  high  priority.   FNS  actively  supported  State  efforts 
towards  this  goal.   This  support  included  encouraging  States  to  share  resources  by 
forming  joint  partnerships  with  other  State  and  local  agencies.   States  effectively 
shared  common  problems  and  approaches  to  improving  payment  accuracy  through  these 
partnerships.   FNS  also  provided  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  offices. 
This  assistance  included  the  publication  of  TARGET,  a  catalog  of  practices  aimed  at 
improving  program  management  and  payment  accuracy. 

Helping  States  fund  payment  accuracy  efforts  was  also  emphasized  in  Fiscal  Year 
1992.   FNS'  efforts  included  continuing  to  provide  enhanced  administrative  funding 
to  States  who  met  specific  error  rate  goals.   For  Fiscal  Year  1992,  this  meant  a 
total  of  $9,422,364  in  enhanced  administrative  funding  was  provided  to  five  States  - 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Hawaii.   Also,  in  January  1992, 
FNS  published  the  Investment  rule.   This  rule  provides  additional  avenues  for  States 
to  fund  payment  accuracy  efforts.   Under  the  provisions  of  this  rule,  funds  that 
would  have  been  paid  to  FNS  to  resolve  QC  claims  liabilities  can  be  invested  in 
State  program  management  activities  that  are  intended  to  improve  payment  accuracy. 
No  State  has  yet  agreed  to  participate  in  the  investment  option. 

The  State  Exchange  Project,  an  important  component  of  the  management  improvement 
initiative,  is  based  on  the  premise  that  State  and  local  agencies  can  often  best 
solve  their  problems  by  sharing  in  the  experience  of  other  State  and  local  agencies. 
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Stat*  Exchanq*  funding  was  first  provide-,  in  1983  to  raiinbursa  Stat«  agancy 
officials  for  th*  cost  of  visiting  anotnfti  Stats  agency  with  knovm  expertise  in  a 
particular  area.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  $329,000  in  State  Exchange  funding  was 
allocated  for  State  agencies. 

Food  Stamp  Program  staff  continued  to  work  with  the  Administration  for  Children  and 
Families  and  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  to  develop  recommendations  for 
achieving  greater  consistency  between  the  requirements  of  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  program  and  food  stamps.   FNS  also  continued  the  Concerned 
Partners  effort  initiated  in  March  1991  to  assist  State  agencies  in  coping  with 
increased  caseloads. 

Demonstration  Proiecte  Osino  Electronic  Benefit  Transfer  (EBT)  Technology 

Under  the  April  1,  1992  final  EBT  Regulation,  currently  operating  on-line 
demonstration  projects  must  conform  to  this  regulation  within  a  two-year  period. 
There  are  four  on-line  demonstration  projects:   Reading,  Pennsylvania;  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico;  Ramsey  County,  Minnesota;  and  Maryland.   Maryland  has  been  approved  to 
expand  Statewide  and  will  be  fully  expanded  by  the  end  of  April  1993.   As  the  first 
Statewide  system,  it  is  the  subject  of  an  extensive  evaluation.   The  final 
evaluation  report  is  expected  in  May  1994. 

Although  New  Jersey  was  approved  as  a  demonstration  project  before  the  final 
regulation  was  published,  it  will  have  to  confona  to  the  EBT  regulation.   Iowa  was 
approved  as  a  demonstration  project  and  will  remain  a  demonstration  project  to  test 
voluntary  participation  of  clients  and  assignment,  rather  than  client  selection,  of 
Personal  Identification  Numbers. 

A  'smart  card*  or  off-line  demonstration  project  is  operating  in  Dayton,  Ohio.   This 
project  is  not  affected  by  the  final  EBT  regulation,  which  only  applies  to  on-line 
systems.   This  project  was  fully  implemented  in  June  1992  and  will  operate  until 
March  1,  1993.   Hyooking  has  a  small  'smart  card'  project  for  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  in  Casper.   The  State  has 
been  granted  approval  to  Include  food  stamps  in  this  off-line  project. 

Massachusetts  Quarterly  Demonstration  Project 

In  1992,  the  Department  approved  this  project  which  allows  Massachusetts  to  issue 
food  stamp  benefits  Statewide  on  a  quarterly  basis  to  SSI  elderly  and  disabled 
recipients  who  receive  $10.00  In  monthly  food  stamp  benefits.   Project  operations 
began  in  July  1992  and  will  end  In  July  1995. 

Welfare  Simplification  and  Coordination  Advisory  Coiwnittee 

In  March  1992,  the  Secretary  appointed  11  people  to  serve  on  a  new  eomnittee  that 
will  study  ways  to  simplify  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  government's 
welfare  programs.   The  Coomittee  Is  chaired  by  the  former  Commissioner  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Human  Services,  and  brings  together  experts  in  the  field  of 
public  assistance  programs. 

The  Coonittee  is  authorized  by  the  FACT  Act  which  requires  the  submission  of  a 
report  to  Congress  by  July  1,  1993.   The  Committee's  mission  is  to  examine  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  Food  Stamp,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
medical  assistance,  and  housing  programs,  and  identify  those  barriers  that  make  it 
difficult  to  apply  for  and  obtain  benefits  from  more  than  one  program.   The 
Committee's  report  must  also  Include  recommendations  for  simplifying  and 
coordinating  the  various  programs  to  remove  these  barriers. 

Collection  of  Claims  Against  Reclnients 

State  agencies  are  required  to  establish  claims  against  households  which  receive 
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more  benefits  than  they  are  entitled  to  receive.   Two  categories  of  claims  cover 
household  failure  to  report  information  about  their  circumstances.   These  categories 
are  intentional  program  violation  (IPV)  and  inadvertent  household  error  claims.   A 
third  category  of  claims  covers  State  agency  administrative  errors.   As  an  incentive 
for  collecting  claims.   State  agencies  can  retain  25  percent  of  collections  of  IPV 
Claims  and  10  percent  of  collections  of  inadvertent  household  error  claims.   In 
Fiscal  Year  1991,  State  agencies  collected  $94  million  in  recipient  claims. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1991,  the  Department  initiated  a  test  of  collecting  IPV  and 
inadvertent  household  error  claims  from  Federal  income  tax  refunds.   The  first 
collections  were  made  during  Calendar  Year  1992.   Including  voluntary  payments, 
collections  total  about  S3. 5  million.   In  its  first  year,  this  test  involved  two 
States,  Alabama  and  California.   Seven  States  will  be  added  in  1993. 

Error  Rate  Liabilitv  System  and  Enhanced  Funding 

For  Fiscal  Year  1991,  the  combined  payment  error  rate,  which  combines  overpayments 
and  underpayments,  was  9.31  percent.   The  combined  payment  error  rate  was  9.80 
percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1990. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1991,  five  State  agencies  qualified  for  approximately  $9.4 
million  in  enhanced  funding  made  available  by  statute  because  they  achieved  low 
error  rates. 

The  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  affected  the  Food  Stamp  Program's  quality  control 
system.   Among  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Act  are  revisions  in  the  definition 
of  payment  error,  changes  in  error  rate  tolerances,  and  changes  in  the  method  used 
to  calculate  the  claims  against  States  that  exceed  error  rate  tolerances.   The 
legislation  made  these  changes  retroactive  to  Fiscal  Year  1966. 

To  establish  a  State's  liability  using  methods  currently  available,  FNS  has 
developed  error  rate  estimates,  tolerances  and  claims  for  each  of  the  States  for 
Fiscal  Years  1986  through  1991.   From  these  estimates,  fourteen  States  will  face 
claims  totalling  $45.8  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1986,  ten  States  and  $42.6  million 
for  Fiscal  Year  1987,  eight  States  and  $34.8  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1988,  eight 
States  and  $56.4  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1989,  eleven  States  and  $64.7  million  for 
Fiscal  Year  1990,  and  eleven  States  will  face  claims  totalling  $56.0  million  for  FY 
1991. 

Employment  and  Training  Program 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  P.L.  99-198,  required  all  State  agencies  to  establish 
an  Employment  and  Training  (ECT)  Program  for  food  stamp  work  registrants  and  other 
recipients  who  volunteer  to  participate. 

The  intent  of  the  E(T  Program,  as  stated  in  the  legislation  is  to  'assist  members  of 
households  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  in  gaining  skills,  training  or 
experience  that  will  increase  their  ability  to  obtain  regular  employment."   The  EST 
Program  began  on  April  1,  1987. 

There  are  three  categories  of  Federal  funding.   In  Fiscal  Year  1991,  the  following 
amounts  were  spent  in  each  category:   (1)  State  agencies  spent  $72.68  million  of  the 
S7S  million  allotted  in  100  percent  federally  funded  grants;  2)  $49.96  million  in 
Federal  funding  was  spent  to  match  additional  administrative  costs  incurred  by  the 
States;  and  3)  $16.09  million  was  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  reimbursing 
participants  for  transportation  and  dependent  care  expenses  incurred  in  fulfilling 
their  ECT  obligations.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  State  agencies  planned  to  spend  $75 
million  in  100  percent  federal  funding,  $62.25  million  in  Federal  funds  for 
additional  administrative  costs,  and  $22.25  million  in  participant  reimbursements 
for  transportation  and  dependent  care.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  State  agencies  counted 
1,453,369  (annualized)  mandatory  placements  into  E&T  components,  and  sent  466,646 
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(annualized)  Noticaa  of  Advera*  Action  to  individuala  who  failed  to  comply  with  the 
reguiremente.   State  agenciea  plan  to  make  1,260,647  million  mandatory  placements  in 
Fiscal  Year  1993  and  expect  to  send  431,231  Notices  of  Adverse  Action. 

Optional  Workfare 

Optional  workfare  programs,  which  operate  separately  from  Employment  and  Training 
programs,  reguire  able-bodied  recipients  to  perform  work  in  public  service  jobs  for 
their  food  stamp  allotments.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  12  communities  were  operating 
Optional  Workfare  Programs. 

EST/JOBS  Conformance  Demonstration  Proiecte 

On  March  27,  1992,  FNS  published  a  Notice  announcing  its  intention  to  conduct  a 
project  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  conforming  the  Food  Stamp  Employment  and 
Training  (E&T)  Program  and  the  AFDC  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS) 
Program. 

The  FACT  Act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  waive  the  employment  and 
training  requirements  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  permit  up  to  60  project  participants 
to  operate  their  EST  programs  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  under  which  they 
operate  their  JOBS  programs.   The  Fiscal  Year  1992  Budget  provided  $3,000,000  to 
support  the  demonstrations  and  evaluations  over  the  life  of  the  project. 

A  Technical  Review  Panel,  composed  of  representatives  from  OSOA  and  DHHS,  was 
established  to  evaluato  the  technical  merit  of  each  of  the  16  proposals  submitted — 
based  on  criteria  established  in  the  Notice — and  recommend  a  competitive  range  for 
proposals  to  the  FNS  Board  of  Awards. 

FNS  selected  five  agencies  to  participate  in  the  E&T/JOBS  Conformance  demonstration 
project.   Cooperative  agreements  were  negotiated  with: 

1.  Georgia  Department  of  Human  Services 

2.  Hawaii  Department  of  Human  Services 

3.  Missouri  Department  of  Social  Services 

4.  South  Dakota  Department  of  Social  Services 

5.  Texas  Department  of  Human  Services 

Compliance  Branch  Investigative  Activity 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  Compliance  Branch,  to  strengthen  its  efforts  against 
retailer  fraud  and  abuse,  created  a  Strike  Force  of  12  senior  investigators,  to 
concentrate  primarily  on  trafficking  cases.   During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  with  an 
increased  emphasis  on  detecting  trafficking,  the  Compliance  Branch  found  trafficking 
occurring  in  763  investigations,  an  increase  of  232  (approximately  45  percent)  over 
Fiscal  Year  1991.   A  major  initiative  during  Fiscal  Year  1992  involved  the  promotion 
of  Federal  civil  prosecution  of  Compliance  Branch  trafficking  cases  under  the 
Federal  False  Claims  Act.   A  national  conference  was  conducted  by  the  Compliance 
Branch  in  June  1992,  with  46  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys,  representing  26 
States,  in  attendance.   As  a  result  of  this  conference  and  efforts  by  area 
Compliance  Branch  supervisors,  civil  prosecutive  actions  were  initiated  in  12  U.  S. 
District  Courts  on  88  Compliance  Branch  investigations.   Forty-eight  settlements 
totaling  $255,445  have  already  been  negotiated  with  violating  retailers.   As  there 
are  hundreds  of  Compliance  Branch  trafficking  cases  available  for  similar  action  in 
more  than  60  districts,  this  initiative  has  high  potential  for  cost  savings  for 
Fiscal  Year  1993  and  beyond. 

A  second  major  initiative  involved  an  analysis  of  approximately  3,000  authorized 
firms  in  the  FNS  retailer  data  base  on  which  food  stamp  redemptions  exceeded 
reported  sales.   Nearly  1,000  of  these  firms  were  identified  for  investigation  by 
the  Compliance  Branch  and  investigations  were  initiated  during  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
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Compliance  Branch  investlgatora  participated  with  the  Department's  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  in  criminal  inveetigations  of  66  trafficking  cases  during  Fiscal 
year  1992,  and  worked  with  State  law  enforcement  officers  in  Florida  and  Michigan. 

The  Compliance  Branch  investigated  4,848  stores  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.   Of  those 
stores  investigated,  1,9S1  or  40  percent  revealed  violations  of  program  regulations. 
Violations  serious  enough  to  warrant  disqualification  or  civil  money  penalties  were 
uncovered  in  1,433  stores,  or  30  percent  of  the  total  investigated.   Stores  with 
less  serious  violations  received  an  official  warning  letter,  a  record  of  which  is 
maintained  as  part  of  their  file  on  program  participation. 

Retailer  Reauthorizations 

The  FACT  Act  provided  for  the  periodic  reauthorization  of  all  food  stores 
participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.   This  reauthorization  process  includes: 
determining  the  continued  eligibility  of  stores,  as  well  as  updating  the  retailer 
data  base  with  information  regarding  store  characteristics,  ownership  and  related 
identifying  information,  sales  information  and  key  eligibility  factors.   This 
database  is  the  primary  tool  used  by  FNS  to  monitor  over  212,000  firms  and  identify 
potential  violators  for  investigation.   Thus,  it  is  critical  that  information  on 
stores  be  updated  at  least  once  every  two  years. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  FNS  made  final  determinations  on  45  percent  of  the  authorized 
firms.   As  a  result  85,000  firms  were  reauthorized  to  participate  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  and  over  10,000  were  withdrawn  because  they  no  longer  met  authorization 
criteria  or  failed  to  cooperate  and  provide  Information  to  make  a  determination. 

FNS  plans  to  complete  this  first  biennial  reauthorization  cycle  in  Fiscal  Year  1993 
and  begin  a  new  cycle  in  Fiscal  iemr   1994. 

Expedited  Service  Cash-Out  Demonstration  Projects 

In  1990,  the  Department  gave  approval  to  Minnesota  and  Vermont  to  implement  projects 
which  provide  cash  benefits  to  households  eligible  for  expedited  service.   In 
Minnesota,  an  expedited  service  household  receives  25%  of  its  first  month  benefits 
in  cash;  the  remainder  is  in  coupons.   Vermont  provides  the  full  first  month 
allotment  in  cash.   Minnesota  Implemented  its  project  in  September  1990.   Vermont 
implemented  its  project  in  July  1991. 

■Welfare  Reform-  Demonstration  Projects 

The  authority  to  conduct  demonstration  projects  designed  to  test  program  changes 
that  might  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  program  and  improve  the  delivery  of  food 
stamp  benefits  is  limited  to  projects  that  do  not  restrict  eligibility  or  reduce 
benefits.   Exceptions  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  projects  that  pay  the  average  value 
of  allotments  by  household  size  in  the  form  of  cash. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  welfare  reform  demonstrations  involving  food  stamp  waivers 
operated  in  Alabama,  Washington,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  New  York.   Additional  projects 
in  Michigan  and  Utah  were  approved  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.   All  but  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Maryland  Include  food  stamp  cash-out.   A  separate  cash-out  only  project  continues  to 
operate  in  San  Diego  County,  California. 

Pursuant  to  P.L.  101-202,  which  authorized  the  food  stamp  portion  of  the  Minnesota 
Family  Investment  Plan,  Minnesota  has  proposed  a  tMlfare  reform  demonstration 
project  scheduled  for  implementation  in  early  1994.   Project  participants  will 
receive  food  assistance  in  the  form  of  cash,  unless  they  request  food  coupons. 
Fiscal  Year  1992  activities  included  reviewing  the  State's  request  for  proposal  and 
approving  waivers. 
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Anti-Fraud  Funding  for  Stat*  AoenciM 

In  Fiscal  ¥*ar  1992,  $B2.1  million  waa  availabla  to  Stata  agancias  for  anti-fraud 
activity.   Anti-fraud  funding  ia  dasignad  to  covar  not  lasa  than  75  parcant  of  Stata 
agancias'  costs  in  tha  araa  of  invaatigation  and  proaacution  of  fraud  cases  and  tha 
collaction  of  fraud  claina.   In  Fiacal  Yaar  1992,  a  total  of  SO  Stata  agancias  wara 
approved  for  75  percent  enhanced  funding.   Of  theae,  36  State  agenciea  had 
agrecntents  with  State  or  local  proaecutora  to  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  cases 
and  the  Imposition  of  food  stamp  diaqualif ications.   During  Fiacal  Year  1991,  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  data,  approximately  34,000  persons  were 
disqualified  froa  the  program  as  a  result  of  prosecutions,  and  46,000  were 
disqualified  through  administrative  hearinga. 
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THE  POOO  AND  NUnyniON  SERVICE 

"Die  estimates  include  apprcpriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new  language 
undersoored;  deleted  natter  enclosed  in  brackets] : 

Nutriticyi  Assistance  for  Puerto  Rioo; 

For  neopssary  expenses  for  the  Qjiiim  iwealth  of  Puerto  Rioo  for  nutrition 
assistance  as  authorized  by  7  U.S.C.  2028.  Si. 091. OOP. OOP. 

Ttiis  change  provides  a  separate  appropriation  for  Nutrition  Assistance  for 
Puerto  Rico.  Ocrparable  language  was  deleted  fron  the  a^jpropriation  for 
the  Food  Stanp  Program. 
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WmOTICW  ASSISTWCE  FCT  POERID  RICP 

^jpropriationo  Act,   1993 S  1,051,000,000 

Budget  Eetimat*,   1994  1.091.000.000 

Increase  in  Apprcpriations ■»40,000,000 


SLWffilCf  (3F  DCHEASES  AND  DECREASES 
(On  basiB  of  appropriation) 


1993  Other  1994 

Item  of  Change                      EBturated  Oianoes  EBtiiiBted 

Nutrition  Assistanoe 

for  Puerto  Rioo SI, 051, 000,000  +$40,000,000  SI, 091, 000, 000 


PBOJECT  STMPffiNT 
<0n  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

1992      :      1993     :  Incraase  or  :     1994 
Project ;    Actual :    Estinated  ;  Decrease    ;   Estinatad 

Nutrition 

Assistanoe  for  :  :  :  t 

Puerto  Rioo. . . ;  SI. 013. OOP. 000:  SI. 051. OOP. OOP;  +540. 000. 000:51. 091. 000. OOP 

EXPLANMIOW  OF  PBOGTOM 

Overview  of  Program  Develocment.  Authcrizad  by  section  116(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1961  (P.L.  97-35),  a  grant  for  nutrition  assistanoe  to  Puerto  Rioo  ubs 
inplementad  July  1,  1982.  Ttie  Ftexl,  Agriculture,  Oonservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (FACT), 
P.L.  101-624,  enacted  Noveiitjei  2B,  1990,  reauthorized  appropriations  through  Fiscal  Year  1995. 

Elioibilitv.  This  grant,  vAuch  replaced  the  Tood  Stamp  Program  in  Puerto  Rioo,  gives  the 
CXxnnonwealth  broad  flexibility  to  establish  a  food  assistanoe  faxjgi-an  that  is  specifically 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  its  low-inocne  households.  In  Fiscal  Year  1994,  Puerto  Rioo  will 
continue  its  system  of  providing  cash  benefits  to  households  which  met  eligibility  standards  of 
the  Nutrition  Assistanoe  Program.  Theee  eligibility  standards  Are  similar  to  those  of  the  Pood 
Stonp  Program. 

Benefits.  In  addition  to  the  provision  of  direct  benefits  to  the  needy,  a  portion  of  the  grant 
may  be  used  to  fund  iq>  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  edkninistering  the  progran. 

State/Federal  Responsibilities.  The  comnonwaalth  nist  suianit  its  annual  plan  of  operation  to 
thb  Secretary  for  approval.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  provides  a  grant  award  to  the 
Ocnraonwaalth  to  operate  the  Piugiain  in  acoordanoe  with  its  approved  plan.  The  grant  is  Intended 
to  cover  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  ^aoyiaiu  benefits,  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  acininistrative 
expenses  and  support  for  ^iproved  special  projects  up  to  the  limit  of  the  amount  avaiilable  by 
appropriation. 

jusrmcMTCw  of  increase^  fjVf  {fPf^fSEs 

An  increase  of  40.000.000  in  the  anorooriation  for  Nutrition  Assistanoe  for  Puerto  Rico 
(SI .051 .000 .000  available  in  1993t. 

Need  for  change.  This  request  reflects  the  authorization  level  provided  in  the  FACT  Act. 

Nature  of  cheuioe.  This  level  will  permit  the  oantinuation  of  the  Nutrition  Assistanoe  Progrwi 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  prior  years. 
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NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

STATUS  OP  PROGRAM 

As  requirad  by  P.L.  97-3S,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Raconclliation  Act  of  1981,  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was  replaced  with  a  block  grant 
effective  July  1,  1982. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1992,  $1,002  billion  in  grant  funds  were  provided  to  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Nutrition  Assistance  Program  served  an  average  of  1.48  million  persons  per 
month.   Total  benefit  costs  are  estimated  at  5971  million,  or  about  $54.76  per 
person  per  month.   Administrative  costs  are  estimated  at  $29,614  million,  or  $7.67 
per  person,  for  a  total  federal  program  cost  per  person  of  $56.43  per  person  per 
month.   One  special  project,  tick  eradication,  was  budgeted  at  a  cost  of  $10,825 
million.   Congress  mandated  that  $10,825  million  be  transferred  to  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  for  use  by  Puerto  Rico  in  operating  this  program  in 
Fiscal  Year  1992.   The  objective  of  the  Tick  Eradication  Project  is  to  carry  out 
appropriate  treatment  and  control  activities  directed  toward  the  enhancement  of 
livestock  productivity  through  the  island-wide  eradication  of  ticks.   The 
Commonwealth  is  also  operating  a  Special  Wage  Incentive  Program,  budgeted  at  $20 
million  of  the  Federal  grant  for  Fiscal  Year  1993,  which  provides  wage  subsidies  to 
employers  hiring  Nutrition  Assistance  Program  recipients. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

Puerto  Rico  submits  its  proposed  annual  budget  plan  in  July  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  the  following  October  1.   That  plan  identifies  the  costs  of  benefits, 
administration  and  other  projects.   Actual  costs  of  these  components  for  1990  and 
1991  and  projections  for  1992  as  contained  in  the  approved  budget  plan  for  1992  are 
as  follows: 

1990         1991         1992 

Preliminary 
Actual       Actual        tia^ 
($  in  thousands) 

Benefits  costs  $894,371       $935,394     5972,561 

Administrative  costs  ..    25,881        27,017       29,614 

Cattle  Tick  Eradication 
Project  9.601        10.825       10.825 

Total,  Federal  funds  ..   929,853       973,236     1,013,000 

State  Administrative 
costs  25.881         27.017        29.614 

Total  program  costs  ...  $955,734     51,000,253    51,042,614 

From  its  inception,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  in  Puerto  Rico  served  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  total  population  than  was  true  of  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  due  to  the 
significantly  lower  living  standards  in  Puerto  Rico.   This  continues  to  be  the  case 
under  the  block  grant  program:.  1.48  million  or  43.5  percent  of  Puerto  Rico's  total 
estimated  population  of  3.4  million  people  participated  in  the  program  in  1992. 
Monthly  participation  and  estimates  for  1990,  1991  and  1992  are  as  follows: 
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1990  1991 

Actual  Actual 

Average  number  of  peraona  (milliona)   1.48  1.49 

Average  number  of  houaeholda  479,334  494,142 

Average  houaehold  aire  3.09  3.02 

Average  benefita  per  houaehold  ...     $156  $158 


1992 

Preliminary 

Final 

1.48 

500,169 

2.96 

$162 


In  Fiacal  Year  1992  Puerto  Rico  apent  an  eatimated  $29.6  million  of  Federal  money 
adminiatrative  activitiea,  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  State  funde  aince  there  is  a 
50:50  matching  requirement  for  theae  coata. 

Federal  Reaponaibilitiea.   FNS  providea  funde  intended  to  cover  100  percent  of  the 
benefit  coata  and  50  percent  of  the  adminiatrative  coata  of  the  program  aa 
appropriated  by  Congreaa.   FNS  muat  review  and  approve  the  Conmonwealth'e  annual 
plan  and  monitor  program  operationa  to  aaaura  program  integrity,  etc.   Theae 
monitoring  activitiea  include  reviewing  financial  reporta  auch  aa  the  SF-269,  on- 
aite  management  reviewa  of  aalected  program  operationa  and  reviewing  newa  reporta  on 
program  activitiea. 
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FOOD  AND  NUlKmCH  SERVICE 

Die  estimates  include  appropriaticn  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  undersoored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) : 

Food  Donations  f  Programs  1  for  Select'-^  (=r^,irf  ■ 

For  necessary  expenses  to  czurry  out  section  4(a)  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C. 
612c  (note) ) ,  section  4  (b)  of  the  Food  Stanp  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  2013  (b)),  and  section  311  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  3030a), 
[$224,513,000]  $212.413.000  to  remain  available  through 
L    September  30,  [1994]  1995.  For  necessary  expenses  to 
carry  out  section  110  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of 
1988,  $32,000,000. 

This  change  vould  nake  the  c^profiriation  available 
until  Septanber  30,  1995. 
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Focp  DcwAnorc  programs  wnp  f^^CTB*  gFW5 

Appropriations  Act,   1993  S256,513,000 

Budget  Estimat*,   1994     244.413.000 

in  At4J.muiation« -12.100.000 


(On  baaia  of  appropriatian) 


Item  of  Change 


1993 

EBtpnata^ 


Food  Distribution  Progran 

on  Indian  Reservations:  ...  $81,601,000 
Nutrition  Projiau  for  the 

Elderly 142,912,000 

CDRiKxlities  for  Soup 

Kitchens 32.000.000 

Itatal  Available 256.513.000 


Cither 
Chanoee 

-$12,100,000 


-12.100.000 


1994 

Estimated 

$69,501,000 

142,912,000 

32.000.000 


PBMBCT  SIMtMBTT 
(On  basis  of  apprcpriation) 


Proiect 

1992 
Actual 

:           1993 
Estimated 

:       Increase                   1994 

or  Decrease  :       Estimated 

1.  Ftxxl  Distribution 
Progran  on  Indian 
Reservations: 
Qaiinodities  in  lieu  of 

! 

$64,495,000 
17.450.000 

:                                  t                               : 
t                                  i                               : 
!                                t                             : 
e                                :                             : 
i                                t                             : 

$63,157,000:       -$12,561,000:     $50,596,000 
t                                 : 
18.444.000:               +461,000:       18.905.000 

Distributing  agencies 
expenses 

Subtotal,   Ftaod 

81,945,000 

9,918,000 
141.574.000 

:                               : 

»                         (1): 
81,601,000:         -12,100,000:       69,501,000 
i                               t 

on  Indian  Reservations 

tt»  Elderly: 

1 

9,367,000 
133.545.000 

1                               I 

-9,000:          9,358,000 
♦9.000:      133.554.000 

Cash  in  Lieu  of 
cxjiiiixiities.  ..••••• 

Subtotal,  Nutrition 

Program  for  the  Elderly 
3.  OannDdities  for  Soup 
KitxSiens: 

151,492,000 
32.000.000 

142,912,000 
32.000.000 

(2): 
—           :     142,912,000 

: 
—         :        32.000.000 

265,437,000 

256,513,000 

-12.100,000:     244,413.000 

PROJECT  STMBffiJlT 
(On  basis  of  available  funds) 


Proiect 


1992 

Actual 


1993 
Estinated 


Increase 
or  Decrease 


1994 
Estimated 


1.   Pood  Distribution  Progn 
on  Indian  Reservations: 
CDtKtDdities  in  lieu  of 
food  stan^pe  .•....■•.. 
Distributing  agencies 


Subtotal,   Food  Dist. 
Program  on  Indian 
Reservations 

2.  Nutrition  Program  for  the 
Elderly: 

CLiiiiixi  1 1 i ^H  .•.••.••• 

Cash  in  Lieu  of 

oommodities  

Subtotal,  Nutrition 
Program  for  the  Elderly 

3.  Ocnrnodities  for  Soi^ 

latchens: 


$64,219,054 


$63,157,000 


17.547.989:       18.444.000 


81,767,043 

9,271,000 
134.447.620 


143,718,620 
32.000.000 


81,601,000 

9,367,000 
133.545.000 


-$12,561,000 
+461.000 


$50,596,000 
18.905.000 


(1) 
-12,100,000 


-9,000 
+9.000 


69,501,000 

9,358,000 
133.554.000 


142,912,000 
32.000.000: 


—   (2) 


142,912,000 
32.000.000 
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PROJECT  sTAipgyr 
(On  boais  of  available  funds) 


1992 

1993 

Inczeaae 

1994 

Prolect 

Actual 

or  Decrease 

Estimated 

T\3tal  Cbligations 

257.485,663 

256.513.000 

244.413.000 

UncbligatAd  tialanoM 

ABCovery  of  prior  year 

^i_ 

^^ 

^•^ 

^^ 

Unobligatfld  t>al annua 

— 

Available,   atart  of  year 

— 

— 

■^ 



Available,  end  of  year.. 

— 

— 

•"— 

TVni  rinn. ......,,,,..... 

♦7.951.337 

— 

^— 

Ttjtal,  Appropriation 

265.437.000 

256,513,000 

-12,100,000 

244,413,000 

EXPLANAnCN  OF  PROCaWM 

Food  Donations  Programs  for  Selected  Groiqs  includes  funds  for:     the  Pood  Distritution  Program  on 
Indian  Reservations   (FDPIR);  the  continuation  of  food  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Palau;  the 
Nutrition  Progran  for  tte  Elderly;  and  cuiiiudity  purchases  for  soup  kitchens  and  food  banks 
authorized  by  tte  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  (Public  La>r  100-435) . 

Food  Distribution  Program  or  T"^if"  Reaervations  ITDPTR) 

Overview  of  Program  Develooient.     The  POod  Stan?>  Act  of  1977  authorized  the  distriixition  of 
agricultural  ocmnoditijes  to  eligible  needy  persons  residing  on  or  near  Indian  reservations  or  in  the 
Pacific  Islands.     FDPIR  was  provided  as  an  alternative  to  the  Ftxad  Stmp  Program  for  Indian 
hsusetxilds  in  rural  areas  where  the  Food  Stacip  Piuji.au  was  not  readily  available  or  v4>ere  food 
stares  were  inconveniently  located.     The  Act  stipulates  that  a  food  distribution  program  may  be 
established  on  an  Indian  reservation  if  an  Indian  Tribal  Organization  (PID)  requests  the  program. 
If  the  no  is  capable  of  adhunistering  the  program,   it  nay  db  so  in  lieu  of  ackninistration  by  a 
State  ageiKy.     P.L.  97-98  authorized  low-inooie  Indian  houa^vslds  residing  in  Oklahora  to 
participate  in  the  program.     The  Program  has  been  reauthorized  through  Fiscal  Year  1995  by  the  Food, 
Agriculture,  Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (FACT),   P.L.   101-624. 

The  Con^jact  of  Free  Association  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99-239),  as  amended  by  the  Palau  Oarpact  of  F*ee 
Association  Act  (P.L.  99-658),  terminated  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  with  the  Federated  States  of 
Microresia  and  the  Marshall  Islands  and  established  them  as  Freely  Associated  States.     Fbr 
transition  purposes,   food  assistanoe  continued  through  Fiscal  Year  1989  but  at  reduced  levels, 
except,  in  the  nuclear  affected  zones  of  Bikini  and  Enewetak,  as  prescribed  by  these  laws.     Pood 
assistance  for  Palau  will  continue  at  nooul  levels  until  a  ocnpact  is  in  effect  for  that  area. 

Eligibility  and  Berefits.     Housdjold  eligibility  for  FDPIR  is  determined  by  income  and  rescuroes  in 
a  nanner  similar  to  that  used  for  Ftxd  Stanp  Program  eligibility.     Recipients  nust  reside  on  or  near 
a  participating  reservation,  or  reside  within  a  stipulated  servioe  area  in  Oklahcma.     In  areas  where 
both  FDPIR  and  Pood  Stands  are  available,  no  household  nay  particijiate  sinultaneously  in  both 
programs,  alttKugh  they  nay  switch  frcn  one  program  to  the  other.     The  entitlement  ocnmodities  made 
available  to  the  distributing  agencies  include  canned  oeats  and  fish,   fruits,  vegetables  and  juice, 
flour,  rioe,  pasta,  oormeal,  dairy  prtxkicts,  honey,  cereal,  oil  and  shortening.     Tb     the  extent 
that  surplus  price-support  coirmodities  are  available  and  can  be  used  vdthout  waste, 
the  Cormodity  Credit  Corporation  (COC)  donates  them  for  use  in  this  program. 


state/Federal  Responsibilities.     The  FimR  is  operated  through  a  partnersh^  between  State 
distributing  agecies  or  Indian  Tribal  Organizations  and  the  Ftnd  and  Ikitrition  Service.     The 
grantee  agency  is  responsible  for  certifyii^    recipient  eligibility,   local  warehousing 
and  transportation  of  commodities,  distribution  of  codirodities  to  recipient 
households,  and  program  integrity. 

The  Fecteral  Government  pays  100  l^r'''•n^  of  the  ooet  of  oonmodities  distributed  through  the  program. 
In  addition,  cash  payments  are  made  to  adninistering  agencies  to  assist  than  in  meeting  the 
adkninistrative  rurrnenn  incurred  in  operating  a  food  distribution  program.     In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  the 
Pecteral  Govemnent  ejqsects  to  pay  about  80  tgi'»r»wit  of  distributing  agencies'  adninistrative 
eiqsnses.     Included  among  these  costs  are  local  warehousing  and  transportation  of  oamtiDdities, 
utilities,  salaries  and  aguipient. 
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wmuncw  prdowm  tor  toe  txpERur 

<?ver^igw  9{  Prpqy?"  PgyelgWimt-  V^d  aaslstAnoe  for  the  Nutxition  Progran  for  the  Elderly  Is 
authorized  by  Titles  III  and  VI  of  the  Older  toericana  Act  of  1965  (CVA) .  The  Older  fcmrtcana  Act 
Araenjknents  of  1987  (P.L.  100-17S)  reauthorized  the  t»ujtam  through  Fiacal  Year  1991.  The  program 
was  noet  recently  reauthorized  en  SefXatber  30,  1992  by  P.L.  102-37S.  The  cash  and  ootmodities 
provided  are  used  in  pr^iaring  meals  which  are  served  in  senior  citizen  centers  aixl  similar  settings 
or  delivered  to  the  home-bound  elderly.  Theee  iiimIb  are  the  focal  point  of  the  nutrition  projects 
for  the  elderly  which  have  the  dual  objectives  of  promoting  better  health  ani   reducing  the  isolation 
of  old  age. 

The  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly  is  ackninistered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Hunan 
Services  (DMS) .  USDA  supplements  DHKS  prciyatue  for  the  elderly  with  conncdities  and/or  cash  in 
lieu  of  oonnodities  for  meals  served  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III,  section  311(a),  Grants  for 
State  and  Oormunity  Programs  on  Aging,  and  Title  VI,  Grants  for  Indian  Tribes,  of  the  QAA,  as 


Eligibility  and  Benefits.  Oomoditiee  or  cash  in  lieu  of  ccmmodities  are  distributed  through  State 
agencies  to  the  local  meal  sites  at  a  ^»cif  ic  rate  per  meal  set  by  law.  P.L.  102-375  established 
an  indexed  meed  reinbursonent  rate  based  on  the  Oonsmer  Prios  Index.  The  legislatively  stipulated 
rate  is  62.06  cents  per  meal  for  Fiscal  Year  1993.  However,  actual  reimbursemsnt  for  meals  served 
is  limited  fay  the  appropriation  level  set  by  Congrses.  Host  States  elect  to  taim  all  of  their 
subsidies  in  cash,  and  some  States  chooee  to  receive  a  ocablnatian  of  cash  and  oamncdities.  The 
(ijiiiKlities  made  available  to  the  Nutrition  Pi.ijgi«ui  for  the  Elderly  are  gerKrally  the  soie  as  those 
provided  to  schools  under  the  Child  Nutrition  Prograne.  In  addition  to  the  62.06  cent  per  nsal 
antitlonent.  States  or  Indian  tribes  which  elect  20  peiosiu.  of  their  benefits  in  '■^^Tr'^ities  are 
eligible  to  receive  such  bonus  ocimndities  as  USDA  can  make  available. 

Although  originally  a  tacjgiani  to  distribute  nutritious  USDA  purchassd  ocnnodities  to  senior  citizen 
meal  sites,  the  taujiaia  has  evolved  primarily  into  a  cash  subsidy  pragrwi.  Appraocimately  94  percent 
of  mjyiMu  resouroee  are  distributed  to  neal  providers  in  cash. 

State/Federal  ResponsibUitiee.  State  Agenciee  on  Aging  designate  area  Agencies  on  Aging  to  plan 
and  oocrdinate  the  {aogim  through  local  outlets.  The  State  J^enciee  on  J^ii^  an]  Indian  Tribal 
agencies  rei^jest  USDA-donated  foods,  cash  in  lieu  of  foods,  or  a  oarisination  of  both  to  use  in 
providing  meals  to  the  elderly  at  various  sitee. 

State  Agencies  on  Aging  and  Indian  Tribal  Crganizetiorw  that  receive 
ocmiodities  obtain  than  primarily  from  the  State  distributing  agency 
that  provides  USDA  foods  to  schools  for  the  National  School  Lunch  Progran. 

0O»CDITy  POBOJASES  FOR  SCOP  lOTCHPg. 

Overview  of  Proarara  DeveloniMTt.  U5DA  continuss  to  provide  surplus  onmiwdities  to  moap  kitctens  and 
food  banks  as  it  has  in  the  pest.  Section 

110  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  -~~*««-"'<  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  oomodities  to 
soQ)  kitchens  and  food  banks  in  Fiscal  Years  1989  through  1991.  In  addition,  the  TtCt  Act,  P.L. 
101-624  authorizes  appropriations  of  $40  milUon  for  Fiscal  Years  1992-1995  for  this  purpose. 

Elioibilitv.  Oonnoditiee  are  distributed  to  the  Statee  which,  in  turn,  provide  then  to  public  and 
private  noffcof it  charitable  institutions  that  maintain  an  establishsd  feeding  operation  to  prtTvide 
food  to  needy  honeless  persons  and  to  food  banks  which  serve  such  institutioiw.  In  instanoas  whsn 
the  States's  full  oonnodity  allnratinn  cannat  be  used  by  thsss  organizations.  States  provide  such 
coRnodities  oiay  be  made  available  to  food  banks  for  distribution  to  needy  houstfelds  and  to 
organizations  that  serve  meals  to 
pradcminantly  needy  persons. 

Benefit.  USIA  provides  mnmnrtitiss  to  Statas  for  local  distribution  to  soup  kitchens  and  food 
banks.  USDA  anticipatee  the  purchaee  in  Fiecal  Year  1993  of  the  following  "ri»nMl«-iTf  for  theee 
outlata:  nonfat  dry  oiilk,  and  the  following  canned  foods:  sdxed  fruit,  pinsapple,  pass, 
aiyleeavloe,  toneto  juioe,  oocn,  green  beane,  chidaan,  pork  and/or  beef.  A  State  may  uss  psrt  of  its 
grant  for  actainistrative  siTiensss  under  the  Basrgsncy  Ptaod  Assistance  Piogian  to  cover 
acteinistrative  eiqe"—  aasociated  with  Section  HO  onnwnrtlties. 
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state/Federal  Responaibilitiee.  Within  the  Statos,  dlatributiicn  to  aoup  Icitchene  and  food  banks  and 
payments  for  storage  and  distrihution  are   the  responsibility  of  State  Distriixiting  Agencies.  States 
are  responsible  for  requesting  ooanodities  only  in  quantities  that  can  be  efficiently  utilized  by 
aoup  )citchens  and  food  banks  and  nanaging  the  distribution  of  carnrcdities  to  local  organizations. 
States  ar«  also  responsible  for  ensuring  that  soup  kitchens  and  food  banks  ocnply  with  all   Federal 
progrsn  regulations  and  requireraents. 

JUSTiKioynow  of  increases  wd  obcpceases 

(1)    A  decreaae  of  S12. 100.000  in  the  aoprooriation  for  the  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian 
Reservations  and  in  the  Pacific  Islands  fS81. 601.000  aooropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  19931: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $12.561,000  in  the  appropriation  for  cannodities  in  lieu  of  food  stance 
(S63. 157.000  available  in  Fiscal  Year  19931. 

Need  for  Change,  nie  net  decrease  in  appcrspriation  consists  of: 

—  A  decrease  of  $12,610,000  in  caimodity  purchases; 

—  An  increase  of  $49,000  in  oonnodity  ackninistrative 
costs. 

Due  to  lower  than  expected  participatijan  in  prior  years,  federal  and  grantee 
inventories  have  increased.  Excess  inventories  will  be  utilized  to  offset  the 
need  for  connodity  purchases  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  requested  funds  along  with  existing  inventories  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  slight  incraaae  in  participation  to  125,854  in  the 
Food  Donations  Program  on  Indian  Reservations. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S461.000  in  the  auuiuutiation  for  distributing  agencies' 
adninistrative  expenses  rS18.444.000  available  for  Fiscal  Year  19931. 

Need  for  Change.  Ihe  funding  level  for  distributing  agencies'  wininistrative 
expenses  is  based  on  the  ooet  of  prior  year  operations,  including  an 
adjustment  for  inflation.  An  estinate  of  $150,000  is  included  to  provide 
nutrition  education  materials  to  recipients. 

Nature  of  Change.  An  appropriation  of  $18,905,000  will  be  needed  for 
adninistrative  expenses  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

Food  Distribution  Piugiaiu  on  Indian  Reservations 
Piogiaiu  Perf armance  Data 

Indian  Reservations 

Average  monthly  participation  X/ 

Average  ncnthly  food  package: 

FN5  purchased 

OOC  bonus  oomnoditiss 

TOtAl   monthly  food  package  $34.33         $35.10       $36.40       •i-$1.30 

Inventory  Activity: 

Jtaerioold  fire_2/ 7,378,238 

Inventory  change 9.259.185      16.972.600              -16.972.600 

TtJtal  $16,637,423       16,972,600        —      -16,972,600 


FY  1992 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

j«uai 

ggty^t^ 

ggt  urate 

Oiange 

121,410 

119,875 

125,854 

+5,979 

$30.93 

$31.60 

S33.01 

+$1.41 

3.W 

3-59 

?-?9 

-s  •» 
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rbod  OiatrUxition  PiujiMi  on  Indian  W— nritlrw 
Piogfu  Parf onnanoe  Data 

H^ifllL^SEEa&iaDft  «  1992  FY  1993  FY  1994 

i>ctual  Estimaf  Etimaf  Chanoa 

Annual  value  of  FNS  purchaaad 

oamoditiaG  1/ $44,833,451  $45,261,400  $49,624,000  +4,362,600 

Indian  Actaunistraticn  OoBt 17,547,989  18,444,000  18,905,000  +461,000 

DiBascer  and  otter  losses  ^ 2,516,180  500,000  500,000  — 

OniiiuJity  Adninistrative  Cost 

and  PCIMS 232.000  42?.90<?         422xfiSO  ♦     49.900 

TODtt,  FNS  OJer 81,767,043  81,601,000         69,501,000       -12,100,000 

OOC  bonus  ocnnodities 4.832.000  4.910.000  ^,068.000  +158,000 

GRAND  TODtf, 86.599.043  86.511.000     .    74.569.000       -11.942.000 

i/     Includes  2,875  for  participation  in  Palau  for  all  yMrs. 

2/    J^txaximately  $7.4  million  was  ^«nt  in  FY  1992  fron  the  effects  of  the  Arwrioold  fire.     The 
Jnericold  wai«hc3use  stores  ootmodities  for  the  Ftxxl  Distribution  Prograoi  on  Indian  Reservations 
(FDPIR)  and  tte  Qamodity  Supplatnental  FOod  Program  (CSFP).     ApproDdjnately  60  percent  of  the 
deertroyed  oonnodities  are  associated  with  FtVUU 

2/     Includes  $527,000  in  1992  and  $581,000  In  1993  and  1994  for  the  nuclear-affected  islands. 

jj    Disaster  assistsnoe  was  provided  for  victiiss  of  civil  unrest  in  los  Angelas,  victins  of  typhcxxis 
in  Guam,  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  MarshaU  Islands. 

Nutrition  Proaram  for  the  Elderly 

Heals  served  (millians)  245  247  247 

Rate  per  neal   (cents)  61.00  57.60  57.80 
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FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAMS  FOR  SELECTED  CROUPS 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAMS 

In  Fi«c«l  Year  1992  the  Food  Donations  Prograna  for  Selactad  Groups  continued  to 
provide  direct  aasiatance  to  needy  peraons  through  the  Food  Diatribution  Program  on 
Indian  Reaervations  (FOPIR),  the  Needy  Family  Program,  the  Nutrition  Program  for  the 
Elderly  (NPE)  and  Conmoditiea  for  Soup  Xitchena. 

Food  Diatribution  Program  on  Indian  ReaervationB  tFDPIRl 

The  Food  Diatribution  Program  on  Indian  Reservations  implements  the  requirements  of 
Public  Laws  95-113  and  97-98  to  allow  Indian  Tribal  Organizations  (ITOs)  to  operate 
a  food  diatribution  program.   This  program  is  an  alternative  to  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  for  eligible  households  living  on  or  near  an  Indian  reaervation  or  Indians 
reaiding  in  Oklahoma. 

In  1986  FNS  conducted  a  review  of  the  FDPIR  food  package  contents  and  nutrition 
education  components.   Some  recommendationa  for  improving  the  nutritional  content  of 
the  food  package  were  implemented  prior  to  this  year.   The  improvements  were 
generally  well  received  and  the  food  package  changea  have  been  incorporated  into 
conmodity  purchases.   The  improved  food  package  has  lower  sugar,  fat  and  salt 
content,  and  increased  portions  of  fruits  and  vegetablea.   These  changea  were  made 
to  address  the  diet-related  health  problema  of  Native  Americans.   Commodity  recipes 
and  fact  sheets  have  been  distributed  and  a  series  of  12  fliers  covering  important 
aapecta  of  nutrition  and  health  was  developed  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  to  be  distributed 
during  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

In  Fiacal  Year  1992,  two  additional  Tribes  entered  FDPIR.   At  the  close  of  Fiscal 
Year  1992,  88  Indian  Tribal  Organisations  (ITOs)  and  6  Statea  operated  the  FDPIR  on 
238  Indian  reservationa.   Participation  in  the  FDPIR  reached  a  monthly  average  of 
about  118,500  participants.   Foods  valued  at  approximately  $64  million  vrere 
purchased  for  donation  through  FDPIR.   In  addition,  foods  valued  at  $1.5  million 
were  donated  to  FNS  without  charge  to  FDPIR  from  section  32  surplus  removal  and 
aection  416  price  support  activities  to  meet  baaic  food  needa. 

Needy  Family  Program 

The  Needy  Family  Program  provided  cooiBodities  for  distribution  to  eligible 
households  living  in  Palau.   A  cash  grant  for  the  administrative  coata  associated 
with  the  diatribution  of  coawodities  was  also  provided. 

Pursuant  to  P.L.  99-239,  P.L.  99-658,  and  their  Compacts  of  Free  Association,  the 
program  was  phaaed  out  for  the  Marshall  Islanda  and  the  Federated  Statea  of 
Micronesia  during  a  three  year  tranaition  period  ending  in  Fiacal  Year  1989. 
Certain  ialanda  in  nuclear-affected  cones  will  continue  to  receive  USDA  commodities 
and  adminiatrative  funds  through  Fiscal  Year  1997,  as  authorized  by  P.L.  102-247, 
enacted  February  24,  1992.   Funds  to  continue  this  program  into  the  current  fiscal 
year  were  appropriated.   The  former  Trust  Territories  that  ratified  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  continue  to  be  eligible  for  emergency  assistance  from  the 
Department  for  a  IS-year  period  after  implementation  of  the  Compact  purauant  to  the 
Diaaeter  Relief  Act.   Until  the  Compact  of  Free  Aaaociation  for  Palau  ia 
implemented,  Palau  continuea  to  receive  aasistance  under  normal  program  rules. 

Disaster  Feeding  Program 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  is  generally  responsible  for  coordinating 
disaster  assistance  under  the  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act.   The  Act 
specifically  assigns  certain  reaponsibilities  relating  to  disaster  food  assistance 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   Other  duties  have  been  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
by  Executive  Order.   These  responsibilities  include  using,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
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of  tha  Act,  funda  approprlatad  und«r  Saction  32  to  purchaaa  food  coomoditiaa  for 
aaaiatanca  in  major  diaaatara  or  aoMrganclaa  whan  othar  food  auppliaa  ara  not 
raadily  avallabla.   Food  aaalatanea  purchaaaa  undar  Sactlon  32  for  diaaatara  in 
Piacal  Yaar  1992  totallad  approxlmataly  $13  million  (aa  ahown  balow)  in  addition  to 
funda  of  $3.6  million. 

Loeatlen  Piaaatmr/  Appro«.  Valua  of 

IWraTTnrr  Primnrtitv  Purchaaaa 

Hawaii  Hurricana  Iniki         $1,500,000 

Guam  Typhoon  Onar  $  275,000 

Florida/ 

Louiaiana         Hurricana  Andrew        $5,000,000 

California        Civil  unraat  in         $2,000,000 
Loa  Angalaa 

Pacific 

lalanda*         Typhoona  and  Draught    $4,225,000 

TOTAL  $13,000,000 

•Fadaratad  Stataa  of  Micronaala  |Chuuk,  Yap,  fi  Pohnpai  Stataa)  and  tha  Marahall 
lalanda  (Ujaa,  Laa,  Mill,  Jaluit,  Amo  and  Ailinylaplap  Atolla) 

Nutrition  Preoraa  for  tha  Eldarlv 

Tha  Onitad  Stataa  Dapartmant  of  Agricultura  aupplananta  tha  Dapartmant  of  Haalth  and 
Human  Sarvicaa  (DHB8)  prograiM  for  tha  aldarly  with  caah  and  coamMditiaa  for  maala 
aarvad  undar  tha  proviaiona  of  Title  III  (Oranta  for  Stata  and  Cooaminity  Programa  on 
Aging)  and  Titla  VI  (Granta  for  Indian  Tribaa)  of  tha  Oldar  Aaaricana  Act  of  1965 
(OAA),  aa  amandad. 

Thaaa  DHBS  programa  provida  aldarly  paraona  with  nutritionally  aound  maala  aarvad 
through  maala-on-whaala  programa  or  in  aanior  eitiaan  cantara  and  aimilar  aattinga 
whara  tha  aldarly  participata  In  aocial  and  rahabilitativa  activitiaa.   Thaaa  maala 
oftan  provida  tha  focal  point  for  activitiaa  %»hlch  hava  tha  dual  objactivaa  of 
promoting  battar  haalth  and  reducing  tha  iaolation  that  may  occur  in  old  aga. 

Aa  required  by  the  amandmenta  to  the  Older  AaMricana  Act,  P.L.  102-375,  aignad  on 
September  30,  1992,  the  Departawnt  provided  reimburaement  for  over  244  million  meala 
at  the  rate  of  .61  eenta  per  meal  In  Fiacal  Tear  1992.  The  State  aganciea 
diatributed  eommoditiea  and/or  caah  to  local  elderly  nutrition  centera.   Tha 
cemmoditiea  made  available  to  the  Nutrition  Program  for  tha  Elderly  (NPE)  ware 
aimilar  in  variety  to  thoae  provided  to  aehoola  under  the  Child  Nutrition  Programa. 
From  the  total  entitlement  funding  provided  in  1992,  $9.3  million  waa  made  in  tha 
form  of  coomoditiaa  and  $134.4  million  waa  caah  reimburaement.   In  addition  $1.4 
million  waa  provided  without  charge  to  NPE  from  aection  32  aurplua  removal  and 
aaction  416  price  aupport  actlvitiea.   Tha  balance  of  FNS'a  FY  1992  appropriated 
funda  for  HPB  will  be  made  available  baaed  on  final  meal  counta. 

Soup  Kitehana /Food  Banka 

Purauant  to  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988,  Public  Law  100-435,  $32  million  waa 
appropriated  to  purchaae,  proceaa,  and  diatribute  coomoditiaa  to  aoup  kitehana  and 
food  banka,  with  priority  given  to  inatitutiona  which  prepare  maala  for  tha 
homeleaa. 
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Coounoditlas  w«r«  allocatad  to  th«  Statas  ba««d  on  a  formula  which  conaidere  tha 
unamploymant  rata  in  aach  Stata  and  tha  numbar  of  peraona  in  each  State  with  incomea 
below  the  poverty  level,  aa  compared  to  nationwide  figurea. 

In  Fiacal  Year  1992,  approximately  51.7  million  pounda  of  commoditiee  valued  at  the 
full  S32  million  appropriation  were  purchaaed  and  made  available  to  States  for 
diatribution  to  aoup  kitchene  and  food  banka.   The  commoditiee  that  were  made 
available  were  canned  pork  or  poultry,  rice,  non-fat  dry  milk,  orange  juice,  canned 
corn,  dry  beans,  canned  green  beana,  canned  peaches,  canned  peas,  canned  applesauce, 
and  frozen  ground  beef  and  chicken. 
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FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  fHOCRAM  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 
AND  THE  NEEDT  FAMILY  MOCRAM 

PARTICIPATION  AND  FUNDING 
'ISCAL  TEAR  1992 


STATE  OR 
TERRITORY 


AVERAGE  WMTNLY 

ADHINISTRATIVE 

PARTICIPATION 

FOOD  COSTS     V 

FUNDING 

21,867 

S8, 049,204 

t2, 769,607 

S,26S 

1,983,949 

646,745 

608 

193,622 

94,597 

418 

119.155 

57,092 

1,792 

615,282 

244,755 

123 

38.694 

18,970 

453 

163.698 

91,820 

1,831 

666.115 

363,463 

3,922 

1.U2.756 

720,035 

695 

197.591 

109,U9 

5,570 

2,182,801 

1.252,001 

1,825 

678,554 

218,173 

1,417 

509,076 

175,426 

7.121 

2,142,363 

911,421 

698 

208,860 

142.542 

648 

240,355 

85.075 

5,597 

2,199.250 

806.730 

34.417 

13.251,916 

3.127.589 

1.225 

434,455 

130.104 

11.761 

4,645,680 

1.848.180 

434 

134,130 

80.841 

4.475 

1,654,811 

677.082 

3.644 

1,247.886 

648,747 

1.482 

555,123 

240,727 

1.247 

8,901 

52,666 

0 

232.000 

0 

0 

20,422,827 

2,034,152 

Ar  i  zona-  -•  — 

C«liforni» • 

Col  orado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas - 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Net*  Mexico- • 

NCH  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon - 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoning 

Freely  Associated  States' 
AMS/ASCS  Aaain.  Expenses. 
Undistributed ■ 

TOTAL 


118,535 


S64, 219,054 


S17,547,989 


1/  Includes  values  for  cntitltaent  foods  but  not  for  bonus  ccmwdities. 

NOTE:  These  data  are  tiascd  in  part  on  prcliainary  data  submitted  by  State 
and  local  agencies  and  are  subject  to  change  as  revised  reports  are 
received. 
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rOOO  OISTIItUTIOII  PtOUAM  OM    IHOIAII  (ESOVAT IONS  ANO   FCW  OIMSTEB   r(EOINC 
Quwitity  and  valut  of  CeawodltiM 


ity,    Fiscal    Tear    1992 


Pa««  1  of  2 


Indian  Reservations                 | 

1 

Disaster   Feeding 

EVTITLEMENT   CWmOITIES 

Po«ntt       1 

Dollars        1 

Potms       1 

Dollars 

1 
SECT  ion  6/K   TTPt:                                   | 

1 
1 

APPLE    JUICE.    CAMNEO 

4.26J.099      1 

11.540,109      1 

190.008      1 

»A3,310 

APPLESAUCE.    CANNED 

3.692.9ZB      1 

1,410,861      1 

235.800      1 

90.086 

BEANS,    0«T 

3.6U.9M      1 

942.207      1 

461.808      1 

118.711 

BEANS.    MEEN.    CANNED                        j 

2. 675. 509      1 

759.697      1 

130.200      1 

35.310 

BEANS.    VECETADIAN                                    j 

2.546.520      1 

627.772      1 

0     1 

0 

BEEF,    CANNED  W/NJ                              I 

1.7*5.690      1 

2.711.683      1 

0      1 

0 

BEEF,    FnOZEN   CSOUNO                          | 

0      1 

0      1 

'Z      1 

95 

CA»OTS                                                    1 

1,677.864      1 

508.852     1 

0     1 

0 

CHICKEN.    CANNED  BONED                     | 

869,49}      1 

1.736.901      1 

0      1 

0 

CKICKEN.   DICED   FROZEN                     | 

0      1 

0      1 

4.800     1 

10.527 

CO«N.    CtEAM   STTIE                              1 

737,544      1 

262.813     1 

0     I 

0 

CO«N.    UMOlE   ItEPNEl                            1 

1.595.096      1 

556.957     1 

0     1 

0 

ECC  XK                                                    1 

2,076,408      1 

3.817.552      1 

0      1 

0 

FRUIT    COCJTAIL,    CANNED                       | 

2,162.112      1 

1.306.511      1 

°    1 

0 

GRAPE    JUICE.    CANNED                          I 

1.938.647      1 

683.315      1 

0      1 

0 

GRAPEFRUIT    JUICE.    CANNED               I 

1.892.434      1 

496.515      1 

0      1 

0 

HEAT.    LUNCNEIO*    CANNED                       j 

1.509.705      1 

1.849.879      I 

0     1 

0 

NEATBALL    STEW                                              | 

421.291      1 

320.467      I 

0     1 

0 

MIXED    FRUIT                                                    1 

0     1 

0      1 

37.000      1 

19.351 

ORANGE    JUICE.    CANNED                       | 

7,141.673     1 

2.165.213      1 

261.995      1 

83.802 

PEACHES.    CLINC  CANNED                     1 

3.050.472      I 

1.817.413      I 

0    I 

0 

PEARS.    CANNED                                       1 

1,470.480      1 

720.621      1 

0      1 

0 

PEAS.   ORT   SPLIT                                  1 

2.200     1 

530     1 

0      1 

0 

PEAS.    GREEN   CANNED                            I 

1,630.800     1 

527,524     1 

0     1 

0 

PINEAPPLE    CANNED                                1 

2. 622.900     1 

1.413,596      1 

0    I 

0 

PINEAPPLE    JUICE                                   1 

2.192.992      1 

687,638      1 

0     1 

0 

PLUMS.    CANNED.    PURPLE                          | 

326.736     1 

134,205      1 

38.336     1 

12.758 

PORK.    CANNED    U/NJ                                    1 

958.427 

1.282.635     i 

252.126     1 

317.679 

POTATOES.    DEHTDRATEO                        | 

1.468.512 

688.221      1 

0     1 

0 

POTATOES.   WHOLE                                   1 

897.936 

277,040     1 

0      1 

0 

POULTRT,    CANNED   BONED                     { 

839,578 

1.4U.791      1 

0     1 

0 

PRUNES.   DRIED                                       1 

898,752 

864.364      1 

0      1 

0 

RAISINS 

1.317.456 

782.576     1 

0     1 

0 

SALMON.    PINK    CANNED 

976.203 

1.618.046     1 

0      1 

0 

SPINACH.    CANNED 

495,559 

167.778     1 

0 

0 

SWEET   POTATOES.    STRl»> 

375.192 

144.440      1 

0     1 

0 

STRUP.    CORN 

1.067.086 

325.533 

0 

0 

TCHATO  JUICE.    CANNED 

1.740.419 

347.056 

0 

0 

TOMATO  PASTE,    CANNED 

0 

0 

83 

32 

TOMATO  SAUCE 

1.858.508 

536.702 

126.000 

35.810 

TOMATOES    CANNED 

1.998.480 

589.157 

168.000 

47.476 

TUNA.    CHUNt    LIGHT-UATER 

1.282.233 

2.028.834 

373.414 

597.888 

Total   Section  6/J2  Type 

68.103.902 

S37.896.004 

2,279.642 

SI, 432. 835 

SECTION  416TTPE: 

CEREAL.   DRT   CORN 

1.145.353 

1.J68.819 

0 

0 

KRAL.    DRT   OATS 

500.676 

691.342 

0 

0 

CEREAL.    DRT   RICE 

795,839 

890.531 

90.685 

101.676 

CEREAL.   ORt   WHEAT 

1.080 

561 

0 

0 

CEREAL.    INFANT   RICE 

0 

1                       0 

74.730 

99,638 

CEREAL.    INSTANT   OATMEAL   EHR 

0 

1                       0 

72.000 

75,358 

KREAL,   WHEAT 

56,484 

77,318 

0 

0 

CHEESE   PROCESS 

1         3.883.350 

1       5.382.059 

186.000 

268.811 

CHEESE.   HOZZARELLA 

1                        0 

1                       0 

2.064 

2.551 

COXNMEAL 

1                 42,650 

1              4.983 

0 

0 

FARINA 

1             908.019 

i          325.037 

19.404 

6.974 

FLOUR 

1          9,567.790 

1       1.556.015 

172.800 

30.741 

FORMULA.    INFANT 

1                            0 

1                      " 

565.665 

1            897.451 

MONET 

1                   1.836 

1               1.410 

0 

0 

MACARONI 

1          2.241.240 

1           560.844 

163.200 

42.824 

MILK.    EVAPORATED 

I         8,633.400 

1       3.892.580 

1                         0 

« 

MILK.    MFD 

1          3.090.792 

1        3.276.890 

1           211.200 

220.113 

OATS.    ROLLED 

1           1.640.916 

1          323.931 

I                         0 

0 

OIL.    VEGETABLE 

1              955.435 

I          419.883 

1              73,920 

1            24.534 

PEANUT   BUTTER 

1          2.634.240 

1        2.504,916 

1           235. 2W 

1            198.771 

PEANUTS.    ROASTED 

1             891.828 

1          992.314 

1                         0 

1                         0 

lia.    BROUN 

1                         0 

1                       0 

I             21.000 

1                3.284 

■ICE.   MILLED 

1         3.628.800 

1           731.031 

1           758.125 

1           158.398 

SHORTENING.    VEGETAtlE 

1          1.204,092 

1           480,355 

1           138.960 

1              54.792 

SPAGHETTI,    ENRICHED 

1         2.013,528 

1           484.193 

1                      20 

1                           4 

WMtAl.   ROILED 

1              189.900 

I             36.740 

1                       0 

1                         0 

Total    Section  (16-Type 

1       44.027.248 

1  S24.001.752 

1       2.784.973 

1     S2. 185.920 

undiaiributed 

1       2.089,298 

AHS/ASCS  AOain.    Evcnaet 

I           232.000 

Total   CoMndity  Entittaaent 

1     112,131.150 

1  (64.219,054 

1       5.064,615 

1     S3. 618.755 

centiiued  on  ttie  neit  page 
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31g-5l 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  PKOGKAM  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  AND  FOR  DISASTER  FEEDING 
Ouantity  and  Vtlut  of  Connoditici 


■y  Commdity,  Fiical  Tear  1992 


Page  2  of  2 


Indian  Reservations      | 

1 

Disaster 

Feeding 

BONUS  COHHOOITIES              | 

Pounds 

1 

Dollars   | 

Po>«ids 

1    Dollars 

SECTION  32-TTPE:               j 
BEANS,  DRT  PINTO             j 

0 

1 

1 

0  1 

200,040 

1     51,550 

Total  Section  32  Type      | 

SECTION  416-TTPE:               | 
BUTTER                     1 
CORNMEAl                    1 
NONET                      1 
FORMULA  INFANT                | 

0 

1,167,264 

2.504,500 

280,764 

0 

1  *^ 

SO  1 

1 

1 

,009,700   1 

269,865   1 

211,808   I 

0   1 

200,040 

0 

0 

0 

197,570 

1     S51.550 

1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
I      98,685 

Total  Section  416  Type     | 
Total  Bonus  Connoditics         | 

3,752,328 
3,752,328 

1  SI 

BSSSS 
1    *1 

,491.373  1 
,491,373  1 

t197,370 
597,410 

1  t98,685 
1    S150,235 

GRAND  TOTAL  (Entitlement  t  Bonus )| 

115,883,478 

1 

1  "S 

1 
,710,427  1 

5,462,025 

1 

1  S3, 768,990 

SOURCE:  Preliainary  food  orders  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
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MUTtlTIOK  PIOU/W  rot  THt  CLDERIT 
MCAIS  SEIVtO  MO  MOUAH  COSTS 


FISCAL  TEU  1992 


HEALS  SEIVEO 


STATE  OR 
TEltlTOtT 


AVEflACE 

DAiir 


TOTAl 
n    1992 


FDS 

nootAM 

COSTS  •/ 


Ala 

Atuka 

Ar 1  zona 

Arkansas 

Cat  i  form  a 

Colorado 

Comec  t  J  cut 

Del  aware : 

District  of  Coluitoia--*-": 

Florid ..-.; 

GeorQta •• -..-; 

Nanaii : 

Idaho : 

lltifwis - : 

Indiana --.-.-.-..; 

lOMa : 

Kansas .--,---...; 

Kcnttxky ••: 

Louisiana .----..; 

lUina : 

Maryland : 

HassacKusatts- : 

Michigan •--• — ---.-; 

Minnesota ..--.-«.-.; 

Mississippi —.—.... 

Missouri  —  ....-------  — ; 

Montana : 

Mebraska 

Nevada ; 

iieo  Haapshirc 

Hew  Jersey ----.-,.; 

Hex  Heiieo : 

Mew  Tork : 

North  Carolina — *.---.--; 

North  Dakota ; 

Ohio ; 

OklahoM 

Oreton 

Pennsylvania- •--•--••--•■! 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina — ...---—; 

South  Dakota ----i 

Tennessee ---  — 

Texas ; 

Utah 1 

veraont .....; 

Virginia .........; 

Wshington ; 

West  Virginia 

ylscorttin — ••-- .... 

>»l«"in9 

Aavrican  Saaoa 

Freely  Associated  State*- 

Cuw • 

N.  Mariana  Islands 

Puerto  Rico ..... 

Virgin  Islands — • ■-- 

Indian  Tribes •-* 

000  Aney/Af/USHC/NAVT 

AMS/ASCS  Adain.  Enpenses. 
Anticipated  Adjustaent*-* 

TOTAL 


U,*53 

3.815,483 

1,998 

527,577 

10,J52 

2,733,002 

U.1S0 

3,743,508 

76,097 

20,089,710 

e.100 

2,138.295 

10,999 

2.903.792 

J,J97 

896,756 

5,282 

1.394,465 

«,207 

11,142,563 

13,207 

3,486,613 

J, 711 

979,627 

S,0$8 

1,335.301 

32.627 

8.613,432 

16,396 

4.328.574 

17,267 

4,558.413 

15,486 

4,088,207 

13, «U 

3,549,322 

19,257 

5,083.853 

4.192 

1,106,743 

15,295 

4,037,782 

28,238 

7,454,876 

39,010 

10,298,768 

19,033 

5,024,748 

11,404 

3.010,538 

23.910 

6,312,202 

7.499 

1,979,749 

9.421 

2,487,092 

4,623 

1,220,453 

4,786 

1,265,606 

21,670 

5,720,977 

10,547 

2,784.454 

91,659 

24.197.894 

18.702 

4.937,356 

6.138 

1,620,463 

30.919 

8,162.508 

18,694 

4,935.101 

10,970 

2,896,141 

45,750 

12,078,121 

4.648 

1,227,059 

9.200 

2,428.774 

6.836 

1.804.851 

13,795 

3,641,872 

62.802 

16,579,795 

5.816 

1,535.467 

3. OSS 

814,554 

12.783 

5,574,655 

13,502 

5,564,599 

9,158 

2,412,5*1 

23.215 

6.128.7^0 

4,536 

1.197,451 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.355 

557,695 

409 

108,087 

10,276 

2.712,945 

0 

0 

b/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

927,374 

:  2U,a27.118 

2,J27.U5 

321,822 

1,667.111 

2.283.540 

12.254.723 

1,304,360 

1,771.313 

547.021 

850,624 

6.796.963 

2.126,834 

597.572 

814.534 

5.254.194 

2.640.430 

2,780.632 

2,493.806 

2,165.086 

3,101.138 

675,113 

2,463,047 

4,547,474 

6,282.248 

3,065,096 

1,836,428 

3,850,U3 

1,207,647 

1,517.126 

744.464 

770,800 

3,489,796 

1,698.517 

14,760.715 

3,011,787 

988,482 

4.979,130 

3,010.412 

1.766.646 

7.367,654 

748,506 

1,481,552 

1,100,947 

2,221,542 

10.113.674 

936.635 

496.878 

2.058.540 

2.174.405 

1,471,662 

5,758,558 

750,U5 

0 

0 

218,194 

65,955 

1,654,896 

0 

0 

0 

59,000 

-5,684,920 

143,718.620 


a/  Includes  entitlaaent  coHHditles  and  cash  In  llau  thereof, 
b/  Data  ccafcined  kith  that  for  the  appropriate  State. 

NOTE:  Data  for  Title  III  and  VI  Pragrias  are  based  in  part  en  preliainary 
data  sutaittcd  by  the  Slates  and  local  agencies  and  are  subject  to 
change  as  revised  reports  are  received.     Totals  aay  ftot  add  due  to 
reitfiding. 
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NUTRITION  PKOCIUM  FOR  THE  ELDERLT 
Quantity  and  Value  of  Comnoditin 

School  or  Fiscal  Taar  1992 


Page  1  of  2 


ENTITLEMENT  COMMODITIES 

Potnls 

Dollars 

SECTION  6/32  TYPE: 

APPLE  SLICES,  CANNED 

90,SS8 

»37,818 

APPLES,  FRESH 

1,935 

653 

APPLESAUCE,  CANNED 

417,801 

121,064 

APRICOTS.  CANNED 

130,289 

62,031 

BEANS,  DRY 

79,219 

16,566 

BEANS,  GREEN,  CANNED 

36*,*96 

97,290 

BEANS,  GREEN,  FROZEN 

SS,S0O 

19,691 

BEANS,  REFRIEO,  CANNED 

1,932 

S8S 

BEANS,  VEGETARIAN 

19,157 

4,615 

BEEF  PATTIES,  FR2 

7.200 

8.247 

BEEF,  FROZEN  GROUND 

890,424 

1.160,654 

CHICKENS,  FR2  BREADED 

42,000 

48.212 

CHICKENS,  DICED  FRZ. 

127,280 

287,362 

CHICKEN,  QUARTERS 

360.000 

197,452 

CHICKENS,  FROZEN,  CUT-UP 

624,000 

339,735 

CORN,  CANNED,  LIQUID 

204,437 

58, 185 

EGGS,  UNOLE  FROZEN 

55.400 

26,576 

HAM,  FRZ  COOKED  BONELESS 

128.800 

179,067 

MIXED  FRUIT 

389.800 

203,865 

PEACHES,  CLING  CANNED 

372.920 

186.256 

PEACHES,  FREESTONE  CNO 

18.520 

9,190 

PEACHES,  FREESTONE  FRZ  SLICED 

95,780 

54,678 

PEARS,  D'ANJOU  FRESH 

2,475 

755 

PEARS,  DICED 

120,240 

49,430 

PEARS,  HALVES 

393,480 

171,557 

PEARS,  SLICED 

74,000 

31,494 

PEAS,  GREEN  CANNED 

129,480 

39,880 

PEAS,  GREEN  FROZEN 

19,800 

7,574 

PINEAPPLE,  CANNED 

38,160 

18,626 

PLUMS,  CANNED  PURPLE 

57.422 

19,110 

PLUMS,  CANNED  PITTED 

38.295 

15.264 

PORK,  FRZ  GROUND 

230.292 

208.032 

POTATO  ROUNDS,  FROZEN 

5.220 

1.266 

POTATOES,  OVEN  FRT 

2.970 

721 

SUEET  POTATOES,  MASHED 

123.246 

53,562 

SWEET  POTATOES,  STRUP 

106,143 

40,101 

TOMATO  PASTE,  CANNED 

103,051 

39,891 

TOMATOES,  CANNED 

128,406 

38,406 

TOMATOES,  CRUSHED 

33,356 

10,530 

TUNA 

65,218 

75,958 

TURKEY  ROASTS.  FROZEN 

583,208 

889,979 

TURKET,  FROZEN  GROUND 

323,800 

247,664 

TURKEY,  FROZEN  WHOLE 

100,400 

69,305 

Total  Section  6/32  Type 

7,156.110 

$5,148,897 

continued  on  the  next  page 
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31g-54 


■UTIItlOll  NOCIAM  l»  THE  (LDUIT 
Oumcltir  and  Vclut  of  CaanditiM 


School    or   Fitcol    Iff   1992 


»•«<  2  o<  2 


Thousands  of 

THousands  of 

EMTIIIEMEIIT  caWOIIIES 

Pounds 

Dollars 

sectio*  416-TTn: 

CHEESE,    CHEBOU 

677 

S773 

CHEESE.   N022MELI* 

1,61J 

2.244 

CHEESE.   ftOCESS 

222,720 

J16.6I6 

nout 

1,«00 

218 

•ucAiam 

6,S00 

1,«30 

0*IS.    lOllED 

2,700 

457 

oil,    SOTIEUI 

17,780 

4.445 

OIL,    Vt&EIULE 

21,741 

7,040 

»EUIUT   SUTTE* 

J,  71 J 

3,120 

PEUUt.    tOASTEO 

6,4U 

4,070 

(ICE.   MIILES 

20,900 

4,283 

SHOITEHtHC.    VECETAILE 

15.294 

5.069 

SPAGHETTI,    EHdCHEO 

S,980 

1,224 

Total  Soctien  416-Typ* 

J27.918 

S353.231 

■BssasaaassBms 

taaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

knticipottd  MiiAUant 

3.709,872 

•ItS/ASCS  Aaiin.  Eipcnsn 

59,000 

Total  Comodity  Entitlaacnt 

7.484.028 

»9, 271, 000 

80NUS  COMMODITIES 


SECTIO*  32-TTW: 

ALHOMD  SlIVEtS 

S2S      1 

»S57 

ASPUMUS,    CAMMED 

62.303     1 

42.991 

•EAMS,   DIT   PIHTO 

36.914      1 

7.723 

lEAMS,    VECETAIIAM 

36.936      1 

8.896 

CHICKENS,    m  MEADED 

99,960      1 

55.348 

HAM.    m   COOUD  lOHElESS 

156,920     1 

233.827 

POTATOES.    UAKD  DEHTOIATED 

7,500     1 

4,100 

lAISIMS 

6,000     1 

3,200 

SAIHOM.    PIMK   CAMMED 

108,900     1 

181.434 

STUUtEMIES,   isr  tu 

85.020     1 

87.571 

TOUTCCS.    CtUSMCD 

35.486     1 

11.203 

TCMATO  PASTE.   CAMMED 

20.810     1 

8.056 

TOUTOCS.   CAMMED 

74.779      1 

22.347 

TUtar,    COVIEIICAl   PAQC 

234.680      1 

139.387 

TURKEY  (OASTS.    F(2 

20.000     1 

25,SU 

Total  twtion  S2  Ivpe 

988. 7SS     1 

1832.174 

SECTIOM  414-TTPt: 

»UTTE( 

486.540     1 

S444.7S2 

COMHMEAl 

154.200     1 

18.422 

FLOU* 

491. 2S3     1 

92.031 

Total  Soetion  416  Typa 

1,ni.993     1 

S577.405 

Total  8«na  CoModititt 

2.320.748     1 

»1, 409, 581 

tOIAl    -   ALL   COWODITIES 

9.804.776      1 

tl0,480,581 

CASH    IH   LIEU  Of   COWOOITIES 

134,447,420 

CtAMD  TOTAL 

9,804.776      1 

t145, 128,201 

Seurca:  Prcliainarr  food  ordars  tor  teheel  or  fiscal  yr   1992. 


Mela:  Dua  to  rewtdinf.  tlw  individual  antrits  aay  net  add 
to  th*  totals  thoMt. 
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31g-55 


sour  KITCHENS  MB  tOOD   MMCS 
Quantity  and  Valu*  of  Cooaodttit 


Sy 


ity,  Fiscal  Ttar  1992 


ENTITLEMENT   COMMODITIES 

Powids 

Dollars 

SECTION  6/32  TYPE: 

APPLESWa,   CANNED 

4, 90S, 600 

1,840.076 

■EANS,   MT 

38,400 

12,600 

SEANS,   GREEN  CANNED 

9,602,2S0 

3.2S8,374 

BEEF,    FU  GROUND 

1.108,800 

1,448,043 

CHICaN,   CANNED  KMED 

36,  MO 

72,992 

CHICKN,    FR2  CUT-UP 

1.960,000 

1.050.441 

CORN,   UMOLE  URNEl 

7.761,600 

3.062.346 

ORANGE   JUICE.   CANNED 

9,921,800 

3. 385.200 

PEACHES,   CLING  CANNED 

1,881,600 

1,272,432 

PEACHES,    FREESTONE  CIO 

470,400 

318,108 

PEAS.   GREEN  CANNED 

3.494,400 

1,456,798 

PORK,   CANNED,   U-NJ 

3,889,944 

4,958,715 

POULTRY,   CANNED  BONED 

3.178.960 

6.117.320 

Total  SMtion  6/32  Typ* 

48,2S0,3U 

t28,253,U5 

SECTION  416-TTPE: 

NFD  MILK 

3,037,S84 

3,392,409 

RICE,   MULED 

378.000 

78,133 

Total  SMtion  «16  Type 

3,41S.S84 

S3,470.S42 

Anticipated  AdjuitMnt 

47,013 

AMS/ASCS  Aaiin.  Expcntn 

229,000 

Total  CoModity  EntitlcMnt 

S1.66S,a9e 

32,000,000 

SOURCE:  Praliainary  food  orders  (or  fiscal  yoar  1992. 
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SURPLUS  CCMCDm  DCMKnCKS  TO 
OlMimBLE  DtSTTIVnCNS  MO  SUMSt  CKKPS 

SIAIU5  cr  FKXaWM 

Under  •action  416  price  Bupport  *nd  aaction  32  Burplua  Fssoval  authorltia*,   oomoditias  are  acquired 
by  ttm  Oomodity  CSadit  Qarpor»tiDn  (OT)  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Servicae  (AMS)  and  are  made 
available  at  i»  coat  to  t)»  Surplus  Oatmodity  Donatione  Pnagrani  acfcoiniatarad  by  FNS. 

Canttxlities  az«  diatributad  to  norprofit  charitable  institutiona  eerving  needy  pereons  and  to  Bumer 
coipe  for  c*iUdr«n.     It)  be  eligible,  an  institution  tamt  be  nonprofit  and  aerve  itoale  on  a  regular 
basis.     fBonj  the  cAaritable  institutions  receiving  donated  ooRmxiitiee  are:     hones  far  the  elderly, 
teepitala  that  offer  general  airJ  long  tern  health  care,   scup  kitchens,  maale-on-wheels  programs  and 
orii)anages  that  de  neat  particulate  in  any  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Progiaroe.     Similar  rules  apply  to 
both  institutions  an)  sunwr  canfa.     Those  canps  participating  in  the  Suiraer  Pood  Service  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  comodities  through  this  program.     The  Charitable  Institutions  and  Surmer  Canp 
PtTDgraw  is  one  of  TOS'  largest  outlets  for  oonmadities  bought  under  farm  pujgidm  authorities  and  can 
abeorto  pcoducts  during  the  sunmer  when  schools,  the  largest  oitlet,  cannot. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  foods  valued  at  $118.1  million  were  distributed  to  charitable  institutions.     An 
«A^i^ir^^Ji1   $2.9  million  in  food  ues  distributed  to  svnraer  can{». 
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31g-57 


SM«i   CM»t  UC  CaMITaU    IISTITUTIOaS 
Ouanilty  and  ValiM  af  CoaMdittm 


•y 


ity,  ft%e»i  1—r  1»92 


I       OiariiMK  liwttcution* 


CVTiritKIIT  ca*«oiTiit 

1            ^oundi       1 

Oellart          | 

rotfoi      1 

DeUara 

SCCTION  t/J2   TtK: 

1                             1 

1 

1 

MAT,    lUMCHEOM  OUMCO 

1                       0     1 

»0     1 

126,000 

154.035 

»aiK,    CAHNEO  U/«J 

1                       0     1 

M     1 

162,600     1 

235,233 

Total  SMtton  6/S2  Typ* 

1   ."i 

U     1 

280,600     1 

t3S9,268 

MCTIOM  4U-TTK: 

CtlTt,    COM 

1              «.»»     1 

«1,W4      { 

2,1J».«0 

5288.446 

IMCMMI 

1         aai,4ao 

212,4a8 

11,019.220 

2.787.090 

MTS.    tOlLtO 

i            234,124 

41,440 

s,ioa,60o 

948.645 

OIL.   UiM  DIESSIW  toe 

1                1.0S2 

■0 

«t,U2 

24.993 

OIL,  SOTlUa 

37,SU 

8,*ra 

6,«55,Sn 

1.669.357 

Oil,   VlCCTAtlE 

nr.Ni 

2M.70 

23,274,113 

7.312.666 

rtlMII   lUTTII 

asi,4M 

711, 86S 

16,646,000 

13.999.305 

4,200 

3,«02 

576,534 

587.770 

KMUTt,    IMtTEO 

207,t24 

201, 7M 

5,360,736 

5.313.050 

■la.  MauM 

0 

0 

357,000 

55,836 

•  IS.   MIllCD 

25T,OSO 

M,8« 

14,006,425 

2,667,550 

SMOtTEaillC.    LiaUID  VE6 

ZIS,IM 

7t,7U 

4,201,609 

1.378.869 

MOCTEalM.    VECETUa 

4«7,«aa 

1«9,«4« 

15,057,036 

5.611.315 

tPAMETTI,   EWICIIES 

SSO,«M 

l«,«71 

7,905,380 

1.783.051 

WHEAT,   tOlLCO 

4,U0    1 

M8 

661,500 

110.341 

Total  toctlan  «U-Typa 

4,446,4*1     1 

t1,a«S,774 

114,344,526 

(44.538.292 

Total  COBBdltv  Entltlawnt 

4.4M,ai     1 

«1 ,065,774 

114.633,216 

U4,927,560 

I  Tift 


KCTIOO  32-Tm: 
MJCMO  tllVEIS 
AS^AtAOM,    CAMOtP 

MTUMut,  rtozu 

8fAM,   OOT  »IITO 
iEM«,   VtCCTMIM 

OEMS,  uraio 

CAlnUt,   ^M  lEWT  WOOLI 

caicoM,  ni  oowtTioa 
ciicoH,  nu  ouADCD  -  a 
macm,  ru  thou 
MITE  riten 

MM.  nz  coooo  ooKLtn 
root,  uma  u/m 
lAisin  300 
lAtMEMT  fMui,  ftaau 

tAUm,   »IK  OUOCB 
STIAUOEttlEO,    IM  ttOOM 

TOMTO  run, 

TOMTOit. 
TOUTOCI.    OBSMD 

Tuurr.  coociiCM.  rue 
TutdT  nuTi,  nz 

UkiOUTI,   EISII**  rifCtS 
Total  toctlan  32  Typo 
KCTloa  416-Tm: 

■una 

OUTTIt  MTTItt,   toe 


316.950 

215.813 

1,274,425 

879,361 

240.120 

300,486 

1,010,948 

219,400 

253,055 

61,155 

62,244 

18,860 

2,490,400     1 

4,482,720 

347,800 

163,188 

4,260,240 

2,358,095 

250,600 

150,634 

361,440 

210,106 

1.321,200 

1,968,724 

3,722,213 

4,977,142 

9,7W 

5,200 

1,364,400 

727,638 

40,009 

33,803 

2,690,935 

4,484,076 

532,560 

5a,537 

4,162 

1,611 

2,165,402 

858,091 

202,420 

74,645 

3.926,173 

1,302,000 

J2.310 

10,200 

2,607,115 

051,478 

133,190 

77,«M 

3,833,376 

2,252,923 

0 

40,000 

51,216 

0 

2U,140     1 

397,560 

flOUi 

^loui,  t«aiT  mi  KK 

Total  taction  416  Typo 
Total  Oanja  Ceaiaoditia* 

TOTM.  (Entitlaaant  8 


S01.IS2     I          0160,552  |  33,446.705  |  827.515,406 

I  I  I 

I  I  I 

754,017  I  36,500,386  |  34,092,956 

0  169,600  I  263,427 

8.627  I  5,593.750  |  635.200 

123,004  I  77,909,680  |  9,053.040 

I                    103  I  147,600  I  14,619 


■09.496  I 

0  I 

72.100  I 

951.350  I 

1.170 


1,CS4,116     I 


.,551     I     120,329,096     |     «4S,660,042 


2,215.9U     I      01,056,103     |     in,775,001     |     573. 175.440 
6.612,409     I      82,921,077     |     268,409,017     |  tn8.103.000 


tOUOCt:     rrollainary  food  ordara  for  f local  yoar  1992 
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SUWii   CAMTS   US   CIU1ITMI.(    IHSriTUTIOat 

valu*  of  Surplus  Cammaixy  Oonationt 


Hk»\    Ttir    1992 


Sttti  or 

Torf itory 


Choritoblo 
Institutions 


S13.429 

«2. 032. 071: 

(2,045.500 

0 

307.643: 

307.643 

7*,$$« 

2,258.953: 

2.333,511 

21.  en 

1.022.225: 

1.043.295 

0 

14.019.952: 

14.019.952 

2l,7B2 

1.343.612: 

1.368.394 

M,«72 

975,135: 

1.022.007 

680 

454,425: 

455,105 

0 

644.043: 

646.043 

J7.22* 

4,863.927: 

4,921,153 

61.934 

3.169.374: 

3,231,308 

2,121 

350.952: 

353,773 

26,2SS 

775.613: 

801.871 

68,3S7 

4.366.897: 

4,435.254 

132.2S3 

1.848.555: 

1,980,838 

26,643 

1. 664. 675: 

1.691,318 

0 

1.106.371: 

1.106,371 

4,649 

1,384.946: 

1,389.595 

27,871 

3.484.422; 

3.512.300 

44,9M 

599,317: 

644,271 

47,080 

2.835.289: 

2,882,369 

60,7S8 

3.108.771: 

3,169,529 

in,201 

4.386.536: 

4,519,737 

90.880 

2.623.031: 

2,713,911 

19,  ia 

1.440.974: 

1.460.100 

93.41S 

3.487.509: 

3.580.924 

0 

492.757: 

492,757 

1S.4S1 

953.9n: 

972,384 

1,125 

861.175: 

862,300 

123,375 

459,738: 

583,113 

37,71$ 

2,309,929: 

2,347,644 

8,293 

369,925: 

378,218 

415,623 

11,930,172: 

12,345,797 

47,271 

2,127,350: 

2,174,621 

13.922 

561.050: 

574,972 

17,062 

4,431.605: 

4,448,667 

49,637 

1,603,008: 

1,652,645 

68,123 

1,149,651: 

1,217,774 

210.236 

4,650.393: 

4,860,629 

0 

331,141: 

331.141 

26,543 

2.156,114: 

2.182.657 

6.M3 

419,158: 

426.101 

17,462 

1,961,371: 

1,978.833 

154,013 

9,099,727: 

9.253.740 

72,225 

615,686: 

687.911 

24,548 

344,659: 

369,207 

100,072 

898,279: 

998,351 

188,127 

2,450,358: 

2,638,485 

23,583 

466,908: 

490,491 

173,935 

2,068,175: 

2,242,110 

9,470 

333,904: 

343,374 

0 

0: 

0 

0: 

0 

1,251: 

1,251 

0: 

0 

35,267 

481,754: 

517,021 

16,619: 

16.619 

0: 

0 

0: 

0 

0: 

0 

82,921.877 

(118,103,008: 

(121,024,885 

tOJtCt:     rroliainory  food  ordort  for  fioul  y««r  1992 
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FOOD  AND  Hunarn.cn  service 

TY^  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new  language 
undersoored;  deleted  natter  enclosed  in  hradcets) : 

The  Einemency  Food  Assistance  Program; 

For  neoessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Gnergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  as  amended,  [$45,000,000]  $46.215.000:  Provided  That,  in  accordance  with 
sectiCTi  202  of  Public  law  98-92,  these  funds  shall  be  availcible  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  the  existence  of  excess  ccnnodities.  For  purchases  of 
ccmodities  to  carry  out  the  Dnergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983,  as  amended, 
1    [$120,000,000]  $123.240.000;  Provided.  That  notwithstanding  section  214 fhi  of 
that  Act,  oannodities  purchased  with  these  funds  may  be  delivered  to  States 
through  December  31.  1994. 

The  change  allows  ccmodities  purchased  in  FisceQ  Year  1994  to  be  delivered 
through  the  first  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1995  to  ensure  a  steady  flow  of  food 
to  food  banks  throughout  the  year. 
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Appropriation  Act,   1993 $165,000,000 

BudjBt  Estimate,   1994 169.455.000 

Change  in  ^:propriatian -t^. 455. OOP 


SWUMCt  or  PCTEASES 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Item  of  Qanqe 


1993 
Estimated 


Other 
Change 


1994 

Estimated 


The  Biergency  Pood 

Assistance  Program 
Tt*al  Available S165.000.000   •»■£  4.455.000   S169.455.000 


PWXTECT  STMaCOT 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Proiect 

:         1992 
Actual 

1993 

Estioatad 

Ammnt 

Inczease 

or 
Decrease 

1994 

Estimated 

^teinistrative  CDets 

.:   $44,999,380: 
.:   120.000.000: 

$45,000,000 
120.000.000 

■••1,215,000 
+3.240.000 

(1) 
<2) 

$46,215,000 
123.240.000 

Total  Cbligations 

.:   164.999.380: 

165.000,000 

♦4,455.000 

169.455.000 

Unobligated  Balance  Expiring 

.:                   620: 

• 

, 

.:  165,000,000: 
:                         : 

165,000,000 
23,481,000 

-23,481,000 
♦40,000.000 

169,455,000 

Tbtal  Appropriation......... 

♦40.000.000 

Ttit&l,   President's  Budget... 

188.481.000 

20.974,000 

209,455,000 

EXPLANAnCWCP  PKXS9U 

Owerview  of  Program  DeveluuiBiiL.  The  Bnargancy  Food  Assistance  Piujiaiii  (TSAP)  evolved  fron 
the  Special  Dairy  Distribution  Piojfu  which  began  Dwwitwr  11,  1981,  with  the  release  of  30 
million  pounds  of  cheese.  The  ^aujiaiii  has  the  dual  goal  of  reducing  the  goverment  held 
oamcdity  surpluses  and  providing  ■neigency  food  assistanoe  to  low-inocrae  individuals  and 
houa^islds.  TEFAP  wes  foznally  authorized  in  1983  by  Section  204  of  Public  Law  98-8 
including  the  provision  of  funds  to  State  and  local  agencies  to  share  acme  of  the  cost  of 
intrastate  distribution  of  the  comrcrtities.  Public  Larf  98-92  appropriated  funds 
for  Fiscal  Year  1983  and  authorized  funds  through  Fiscal  Year  1985  for  costs  of  storage  and 
intrastate  distribution  of  Coonodity  Qradit  CDrporation  ooRnodities  donated  to  needy 
individuals  by  States.  Public  Law  100-77  authorized  funds  through  Fiscal  Year  1988  for  this 
purpose. 

For  Fiscal  Years  1989  and  1990,  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  authorized  $50  mUlion  for 
oontinied  support  of  State  ackninistrative  activities  and  $120  million  for  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  additional  oonmoditiee  that  were  high  in  nutrient  content,  as  well  as  safely 
and  easily  stored  and  used.  The  purt^tased  oomnodities  were  in  addition  to  ooniDdities  that 
could  be  node  available  from  USDA  inventories.  Theee  activities  were  reauthorized  by  the 
FMSr  Act  of  1990,  P.L.  101-624.  Specific  authorizations  for  ^^propriation  of  funds  for 
oonrodity  purchases  were  included  for  Fiscal  Years  1991-1995. 

Eligibility.  Oamoditles  are  distributed  to  tha  States  vihich,  in  turn,  provide  thm  to  low- 
inoone  and  unemployed  persons,  according  to  iimius  based  eligibility  criteria  aet  by  the 
States.  States  are  allocated  r-nfr^ifiam  based  on  a  fomula  which  considers  the  nuiijer  of 
persons  in  each  State  below  the  poverty  level  (60  percent)  and  the  mnber  of  persons 
unaiployed  (40  percent). 
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Benefit.  USCA  providaa  ujiiajdltl—  and  caah  subeidijaa  far  Stat*  and  local  axpenses  incurred 
far  storage  and  diatributicn  of  USDA  dcnatad  oannodities.  USDA  will  di>tribute  eurplus 
butter  and  oomneal  in  Fiecal  Year  1993.  In  addition,  funds  hav«  been  provided  by  direct 
appropriation  eo  that  USDK  may  alao  purchase  foods  high  in  nutrient  density  specifically  far 
distributicn  via  TEFKP.  Itie  additional  foods  USOA  plans  to  purchase  in  Fiscal  Year  1993 
include  canned  peas,  i^uuii  beans,  appleeauoe,  orange  juice,  pork,  and  beef,  as  well  as 
peanut  butter,  raisins,  rice,  and  dry  bagged  beans. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  a  total  of  $45  million  in  a<t&inistrative  funds  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  to  States  through  grants.  Allocation  of  adkninistrative 
funds  to  States  is  based  on  the  sane  fornula  used  to  allocate  ujumlities  to  States  (the 
nzTber  of  persons  in  each  State  below  the  poverty  level  and  the  mrrber  of  unsnployed 
persons). 

State/Federal  ResTxmsibilities.  The  Bnergency  Pxid  Assistance  Program  operates  as  a 
Federal/State  paztnerBhip  under  agreements  entered  into  between  FNS  and  State  agencies. 
Onoe  the  foods  are  made  available  to  States,  the  overall  organization  and  adnninistration  of 
the  program  became  the  responsibilities  of  State  agencies.  Each  State  is  responsible  for 
selecting  emergency  feeding  organizations  to  distribute  the  oommodities  and  for  determining 
the  eligibility  of  persons  to  participate.  ITte  frequency  of  the  distributions,  as  well  as 
the  quantities  of  comnodities  to  be  distributed  to  local  areas,  are  also  determined  by  each 
State  distributing  agency. 

State  adninistrative  ooets  are  subsidized  by  the  Federal  government.  However,  by  statute. 
States  nust  pass  down  at  least  40  percent  of  their  adninistrative  funding  to  local 
organizations.  State  distributing  agency  costs  include  contracted  services  such  as 
warehousing  and  delivery  of  ocnmodities. 

State  distributing  agencies  coordinate  the  activities  of  emergency  feeding  organizations, 
which  in  turn  serve  distributicn  sites  nationwide.  Typical  distribution  sites  include 
churches  and  oonnunity  action  agencies;  many  sites  have  other  principal  purpoaes  unrelated 
to  food  distribution.  They  are  staffed  largely  by  volunteer*. 

The  Federal  goverment  pays  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  surplus  ootmodities  donated  to 
States,  plus  the  cost  of  purchased  oonnodities  and  provides  grants  of  adninistrative  funds. 
USDA  also  pays  for  pcooessing  the  oonnodities  into  hcxisehold  size  packages,  and  shipping 
them  to  locations  within  the  states. 


P.L.  102-552  TaiKiorarv  Assistance 

Section  515  of  the  Farm  Qradit  Banks  and  Aaaocistions  Safety  and  Soundness  Act  of  1992,  P.L.  102- 
552,  provides  far  a  one  year  funding  increase  for  oatmcdity  distribution  frcm  an  amount  equal  to  the 
■cpecteri  receipts  to  the  Treasury  fron  r^iayments  of  debts  owed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Systam  (PCS) . 
This  assistanoe  is  available  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  and  is  astinatad  at  $42,329,000  according  to  the 
calculation  by  the  Office  of  Managanent  and  Budget  as  required  by  P.L.  102-552.  These  funds  will  be 
used  to  purchase,  process  and  distribute  additional  OLiiitnliries  through  the  same  channels  that  USDA 
uses  for  the  Ehergency  Food  Assistanoe  Program. 


JOSTIFIOfflOW  OF  DQgASES  AND  DECTOASES 

(1)  An  increase  of  SI. 215. OOP  in  the  aporocriation  for  Attninistrative  ttietB  (S45.000.000 
available  in  1993 >. 

Need  for  Oianoe.  To  provide  States  with  increased  funds  to  aiininister  the  projected  growth 
in  The  E>nergency  Food  Assistanoe  Program. 

Nature  of  Change.  An  increase  of  $1,215,000  consists  of  a  2.7  peioent  inflationary  increase 
to  support  ocnncdity  distribution  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

(2)  An  increase  of  S3. 240.000  in  the  aporocriation  for  Oamoditv  Procurement  (S120.000.000 
■vailable  in  19931. 
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Need  for  Chanoe.     Thla  incraaaa  wU.1  provlda  for  fWtttonil  cnnnodity  dlatrUxiticn  to 
tjujjim  participanta,  theraby  anhanclng  tha  Nation 'a  fight  against  hungar. 

Nature  of  Chanae.     Tha  $3,240,000  incraaae  oonaiata  of  a  2.7  parcant  inflationary  incraaae 
ai:pliad  to  Uw  1993  baaa  of  $120  maiion. 

In  addition  to  tha  funding  naodorl  to  support  currant  program  efforta,  the  President 'a 
taupoMed  investment  of  amther  $40  million  will  provide  additional  asaistanoe  in  the  fight 
against  hunger. 

n»  Biergency  Food  Assistanoe  Program 
SixiTMry  of  Investment  Propoeala 

SUMAIV  CF  ZNOSASES  AND  VBCFEtiSES  -  INVESlMElir  FIOPOfiAL 
122i 


Base  Investment  l>3tal 

Request  Proposed  PW"e?t 


Actainistrative  Oasts. . .     $46,215,000  —  $46,215,000 

Oamndity  Procurement. .     123,240,000  •»40,000,000  163,240,000 

ItJtal  Available 169,455,000  440,000,000  209,455,000 

Explanation  of  Investment  Propoeal 

Ihe  increase  of  $40  million  will  provide  funds  for  MtV^Mi-gmi  camodities  and  enable  the  Biergency 
Food  Assistanoe  Program  to  provide  additional  asaistanoe  in  the  fight  against  hunger. 

Proposed  lAmincm 

In  addition  to  funding  already  pcovided,   $40,000,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Emergency  Ftxx] 
Assistance  Program. 
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THE  EMERCENCy  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Funds  for  Th«  Emergency  Food  Aasistanc*  Program  (TEFAP)  are  provided  to  States  to 
help  finance  State  and  local  costs  associated  with  the  transportation,  processing, 
storage  and  distribution  of  donated  commodities.   A  total  of  S204.4  million  in  bonus 
and  purchased  commodities  were  provided  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  for  household 
distribution. 

Current  Activities 

TEFAP  commodities  and  funds  for  intrastate  distribution  are  allocated  to  the  States 
based  on  a  formula  which  considers  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  States  and  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  State  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level.   During  Fiscal 
Year  1992,  S165  million  was  appropriated  for  Commodities  and  Administrative  Funding. 

Bonus  commodities  totaling  over  240  million  pounds  and  valued  at  S85.1  million  were 
donated  to  the  States  during  Fiscal  Year  1992  by  the  USOA.   These  commodities 
included  butter,  cornmeal,  and  flour,  and  wheat.   The  additional  commodities 
purchased  and  donated  for  household  distribution  include  milled  rice,  pears, 
applesauce,  canned  poultry,  canned  green  beans,  canned  corn,  canned  tomatoes,  canned 
pork,  raisins,  and  peanut  butter.   They  totaled  over  159  million  pounds  and  were 
valued  at  $119.3  million.   Both  donated  and  purchased  cornnodities  ai .  distributed  to 
the  needy  through  the  combined  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
private  voluntary  organizations  and  volunteer  ad  hoc  efforts. 

Once  donated  foods  are  made  available  to  States,  the  overall  organization  and 
administration  of  the  program  becomes  the  responsibility  of  State  agencies.   Each 
State  is  responsible  for  selecting  emergency  feeding  organizations  to  distribute  the 
connodities  and  for  determining  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  participate. 

Fiscal  Year  1992  TEFAP  Summary 
(millions) 

Dollars       Pounds 

State  Administrative  Funding  $44.9  '— 
Commodities 

Bonus  Commodities  fiS.l  240.2 

Commodity  Procurement  119.3  1S9.0 

AMS/ASCS  Administration           ^7  — 

Total  $250.0  399.2 
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TM  ticicHCT  roo)  ASSitTMCf  raocaAR 

■ana  and  lnilil«aant  Caaaodlty  DarMtlen* 


ritcal  TMf  1«92 


t«rrltor)r 


I 


o«  road 


valui  In 
Del  I art 


I 

AtaliM* 1  a.MS.ZTS 

Alaska I  SM,9M 

ArUam |  4,706,280 

Arkanaa* |  S,V3S,812 

Califemla j  43.432,766 

Celorada- |  4,3S2.4«4 

Caimaetieut j  3,083,420 

DalaMr* j  «81,$7B 

District  of  Celta*ia j  1,216,688 

rierids I  18,071,101 

Ga«-«ia I  7,64S,»61 

H»mH I  801,84* 

Idotie I  1,781,850 

llHmU j  19,210,120 

li^iaw I  7,485,670 

lata I  3,371,836 

(■MW I  3,205,324 

Kantucky |  6,916,962 

leuUiana |  9,593,784 

■Ulna- j  1,922,229 

»arylai«»- j  7,008,014 

Massadoaatts j  9,896,731 

MjchifVf I  16.221,038 

Mtc*>ss«ta I  5,195,582 

•lias«ss«|9< I  6,941,808 

Hissawt I  8,771,120 

nontax* — ..j  1,212,902 

■abrasks j  1,721,700 

I  1,242,920 

I  1,601,518 

I  11,702,204 

aw  Nastco- I  2,712.176 

■an  York j  30,919.317 

■ortli  Caratim j  10,4a,7n4 

■art*  OAeta j  999,684 

Ohio- I  U,110,668 

Oklahaaa j  3,767,458 

Or«»an- |  4,612.782 

Mfwvylvanis j  17,7»,112 

Mwda  IstMirt- I  1,230,294 

South  Carolina- j  4,579.002  ! 

SautA  Dakata j  1,U5,«34  : 

Tanrassao- j  8,976,918  : 

Tasaa 30,151,981   : 

UtA j  1,954,998  : 

VMvant I  1,148,013  : 

Virginia j  7,876,272  : 

UBah<i«tan- j  6,5«3,7t4  : 

Uast  Virainia j  4,2W.a6  : 

Uiacanaln- j  $,909,194  i 

Wy«ali« I  619,64*  : 

Aaarican  timaf  •••••••••-]  0  : 

rraaly  Aaaoclatad  8Ut*s-|  0  : 

turn- I  118.800  I 

8.  Mrlina  islands j  126.000  : 

9uarts  8lc»- j  10,363.2*0: 

Virfin  lalands j  268,019  : 

Indian  Triba* j  0: 

000  Hrwt/AI/vmC/tlMt j  0  : 

«m/ASCS  A*ln.  Ci^anaaa  j 

Anticipatad  Adjustaant-"!  8  : 

I  

tOTAI. I  S99.2M.1SS  :     205,120,248 


: 


4,4*2,278 

249,250 

2,477,420 

2,950,581 

22,519,250 

2,218,500 

2,015.600 

547,641 

733,750 

9,424,420 

4,314,760 

438,870 

859,673 

9,688,925 

3,816,584 

1,816,450 

1,595,240 

3,125,990 

5,028,325 

1,025,450 

3,522,225 

4,827,275 

8,273,800 

2.570,550 

3,611,250 

4,196,873 

576,725 

896,950 

640,250 

831,675 

5.917,300 

1,432,375 

15,872,225 

5,224,750 

480.530 

8.196.350 

2,903.230 

2.199,250 

9,247,733 

691,267 

2,059.12* 

330,350 

4,862,632 

U,973,9*7 

1,041,162 

622,738 

3,843,691 

3,385,216 

2.n5,860 

3,ia,212 

350,088 

0 

0 

43,692 

I6,0U 

5,3g5,«26 

123,238 

0 

0 

682,000 

0 


frttlainary  faad  ardars  far  fiscal  yoar  1992 
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THE  ocisEirnr  raoo  assistmci  mocmm 

<Miiniitr«tiv*  tuptmt  Finding 
F<«c*l  TMrg  1992-1991 


TtrrUofy 


Actial 
1992 


CitlMtad 
1993 


«9««,IK 

1868,410 

7S,4M 

81,405 

499,776 

685,575 

580,021 

510,615 

4,955,097 

5,468,715 

459,5*0 

518,805 

4«a,008 

402,300 

in.sao 

87,660 

140,000 

123,120 

2,174,969 

2,321,955 

1,186,440 

1,135,575 

118,483 

119.295 

m,7U 

158,490 

2,061,261 

1,992,870 

851,446 

786,870 

385,304 

381,600 

346,273 

318,195 

872,905 

751,995 

1,047,561 

1,074,735 

239,427 

177,075 

702,567 

633,915 

1,145,008 

915,660 

1,813.838 

1,713.960 

608,067 

571,455 

790,612 

712,710 

949,874 

861,210 

1U,7U 

1U,18S 

192,425 

188,100 

1U,«99 

176.220 

166,384 

141,750 

1,189,784 

1,139,265 

321,324 

346,770 

3,247,860 

3,205,035 

1,214,188 

1,071,000 

101,188 

99.945 

1,708,136  • 

1.804.545 

584,910  : 

580.185 

452,340  : 

47V.880 

2,055,671   : 

1,873,575 

175,869  : 

164,025 

666,996  : 

632,925 

(3,104  : 

107,730 

1,036,437  : 

904,320 

3,121,328  : 

3,650,895 

226,060  : 

227,205 

97,043  : 

82,665 

944,553  : 

906,075 

704,604  : 

728,730 

420,293  : 

437.175 

653,734  : 

650,160 

58,406  : 

64,060 

0  : 

0 

0  : 

0 

18,340  : 

16,065 

9,064  : 

7,»65 

1,529,124  : 

1.773,225 

20,741  : 

18,135 

0  : 

0 

0  : 

0 

-1,000  : 

0 

S44,999,000 

U5, 000,000 
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THE  CMCKCENa   FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PtOUAM 
Quvitlty  and  Value  of  CfjJItt— 


»y 


ity.   Fiscal  Tear  1992 


ENTITLEWNT  CCNNCOtTIES 


Pokfidt 


Ooltart 


SECTION  6/32  TTPE: 

APPLESAUCE  I  16,027,200  |  «, 940, 895 

BEANS,   GREEN,   CANNED  j  10,936,800  j  3,228,722 

CORN,  WHaE  aRNEL  j  9.273,600  j  3,503,304 

PEARS,  CANNED  j  7,998,408  j  4,375,168 

PORK,   CANNED  U/NJ  j  35,261,622  j  45,115,477 

POULTRY,   CANNED  80NED  j  328,860  j  627,164 

RASINS  I  7,566,720  |  4,807,423 

TCHATOeS,   CANNED  |  18,785,424  |  6,825,467 

I  

Total  Section  6/32  Type    j  106,178,634  |  S74,423,620 


ENTITLEMENT  COMMODITIES 


SECTION  416-TrPE: 
PEANUT  (UTTER 
RICE  MILLED 

Total  Section  416-Type 

AMS/ASCS  Attain.  Expenses 
Anticipated  Adjuitaent 
Total  Cu—oJIty  Entitlcwnt 


52,584.480  | 
252.000  I 


I 
I 

159.015,114     I 


SU.851,S5S 
34.725 


52.836.480  |    SU, 886,280 


682.000 

0 

119,991,900 


BONUS  COMOOITIES 


SECTION  416-TTPE: 
BUTTER 

CORN,   TELLOU  «2 
CORMCAL 
FLOUR 
WHEAT 

Anticipated  Adjustaent 
Total  Section  416-Typc 


65,042.2U 
604.800 

48.325.200 

125.650.800 

612,000 


t61. 653.693 

81.648 

5.664,952 

17.482.643 

245.412 


240.235.OU     I  85,128.348 

GRAND  TOTAL  (Entitlcwnt  t  Bonua)   I     399.250.158     |       UOS. 120.248 


SOUtCE:     Prctiainary  food  orders  for  fiscal  year  1992 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Food  Program  Administration; 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of  the  domestic  food  programs  funded 
under  this  Act,  ( $103, 535,000 J  SIOS . 201 . 000;  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  simplifying  procedures,  reducing  overhead  costs,  tightening 
regulations,  improving  food  stamp  coupon  handling,  and  assistance  in  the 
prevention,  identification,  and  prosecution  of  fraud  and  other  violations  of 
law:   Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $150,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  S  U.S.C.  3109. 
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FOOD  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Appropriations  Act,  1993 S103,S35,000 

Budget  Estimate ,  1994 105.201.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation ■'•1.666.000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Item  of  Change 
Salaries  and  Expenses. 


1993 
Estimated      Pay  Cost 

■S103.S3S.000    *S1.732.000 


Other 
Changes 

-S66.000 


1994 
Estimated 

SIOS.201.000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


:      1992  Actual 

1993  Estimated 

Increase 

1994  Estimated 

Prolect 

Amount 

Staff 

479 

199 

1,013 

118 

Amount 

: Staff 
•Years 

■ 

!  Amount 

Staff 
Years 

1.  Child  Nutrition/ 
Special  Milk 

2 .  Supplemental 

$27,389,000 

11,398,000 

57,891,971 

6,754,000 

102.029 

$27,416,000 

11,409,000 

57,949,000 

6,761,000 

483 

201 

1,019 

119 

♦$441,000 

+184,000 
+932,000 
♦109,000 

! 

!  $27, 857, 000 

11,593,000 

58,881,000 

6,870,000 

483 
201 

3.  Food  Stamp 

4.  Food  Donations.. 
Unobligated 

balance  lapsing... 

1,019 
119 

Total , appropriation 

103,?35,000 

1-809 

103.535,000 

J^B22^ 

♦1. 666.0001 

105,201.000 

1^822 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Food  Program  Administration  (FPA)  appropriation  funds  Federal  salaries  and 
expenses  necessary  for  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  to  administer  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  (USDA)  domestic  food  assistance  programs. 

Overview.   FNS  was  established  August  8,  1969  to  administer  the  domestic  food 
assistance  programs.   The  program  goals  are  to  provide  needy  persons  with  access  to 
a  more  nutritious  diet,  to  improve  the  eating  habits  of  the  nation's  children,  and 
to  help  America's  farmers  by  providing  an  outlet  for  the  distribution  of  foods 
purchased  under  farmer  assistance  authorities. 

OSDA  began  food  distribution  programs  more  than  fifty  years  ago  and  used  a  variant 
of  the  current  Food  Stamp  Program  in  the  1930 's.   Over  the  years,  the  programs  shown 
in  the  following  table  were  established  and  are  currently  in  operation.   Most  FNS 
programs  are  operated  in  a  Federal/State  partnership,  with  State  and  local  agencies 
administering  the  program  at  the  actual  service  delivery  level.   The  general 
complexity  of  the  programs  and  the  number  of  State  entities  that  FNS  must  wor)c  with 
are  )(ey  factors  influencing  FPA  costs. 
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Year 

Begun 

1946 


1955 

1961 


1965 

1966 
1968 
1969 
1969 

1972 


1976 
1981 
1982 

1983 
1988 

1988 


58 
55 


Program  Name 

National  School  Lunch 
Program  (NSLP) 


Special  Milk  Program 

Food  Stamp  Program  S3 

213,000 
10,000 
37 
Nutrition  Program  for 

the  Elderly  57 

School  Breakfast  Program 
Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program    54 
Summer  Food  Service  Prograun  53 

Commodity  Supplemental 

Food  Program  20 

Special  Supplemental  Food 

Program  for  Women,  Infants,        86 

and  Children  (HIC) 
Food  Distribution  Program  6 

on  Indian  Reservations  88 

The  Emergency  Food  55 

Assistance  Program 
Nutrition  Assistance  Program         2 

for  Puerto  Rico  and 

Northern  Marianas 
National  Commodity  Processing       11 

Program 
Soup  Kitchen/Food  Bank  55 

Program 

Farmers  Market  Nutrition  Program     10 


Number  and  Types  of 
Non-federal  Partners 


State  Education  Agencies 

Food  Distribution  Agencies 

(Also,  20,400  School  Food 

Authorities) 

(Essentially  the  same  as  NSLP) 

State  Agencies 

Food  Retailers 

Financial  Institutions 

Federal  Reserve  Banks 

State  Agencies 

(Essentially  the  same  as  NSLP) 

State  Agencies 

State  Agencies 

State  Agencies 

State  Agencies  (Also, 
47,000  Food  Retailers) 
State  Agencies 
Indian  Tribes 
State  Agencies 

State  Agencies 


Food  Processors 
State  Agencies 

State  Agencies 


Responsibilities.   FNS  is  responsible  for  paying  the  benefit  costs  and  for  paying  a 
part  of  State  administrative  expenses  for  most  food  assistance  programs.   Depending 
upon  how  States  have  chosen  to  administer  their  part  of  the  Federal /State 
partnership,  FNS  may  work  with  the  State  department  of  human  services,  department  of 
health,  department  of  education,  department  on  aging,  department  of  agriculture, 
and/or  State  level  commissions  or  other  administrative  units.   When  State  law 
prohibits  a  State  from  disbursing  program  funds  or  where  no  State  agency  has  assumed 
administrative  responsibility,  FNS  assumes  operation  of  the  programs.   In  some 
programs,  Indian  tribal  organizations  function  as  State  administering  agencies. 

FNS  plans  and  coordinates  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  commodities  to  State 
agencies  for  use  in  domestic  food  assistance  programs. 

FNS  implements  program  statutes  through  promulgation  of  regulations  and 
instructions.   FNS  staff  provide  training  and  assistance  to  State  Agencies,  assure 
proper  funds  allocation  and  control,  conduct  program  monitoring  and  evaluation, 
assure  program  integrity,  develop  program  policy,  and  provide  policy  oversight. 

Organization.  Administrative  functions  of  FNS  are  managed  by  an  Administrator,  two 
Associate  Administrators  and  four  Deputy  Administrators.  Each  Deputy  Administrator 
is  responsible  for  management  of  program  or  administrative  functions,  as  follows: 
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Pood  Stamp  Program  -  program  planning,  development  and  oversight  related  to 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  including  retail  atore  compliance  and  monitoring 
investigations  through  field  locations. 

Special  Nutrition  Programs  -  program  planning,  development  and  oversight  for 
Child  Nutrition,  Supplemental  Pood  Programs,  Food  Donations  Programs,  National 
Commodity  Processing  and  nutrition  and  technical  services. 

Financial  Management  -  accounting,  budget,  grants  management  and  program 
information  functions  for  all  FNS  programs,  including  oversight  over  the 
Agency's  administrative  review  orocess  both  at  FNS  headq[uarter8  and  five 
outstationed  sites  located  throughout  the  country. 

Management  -  personnel,  civil  rights  and  equal  employment  opportunity, 
information  resource  management,  management  information,  procurement,  property 
and  general  administrative  services. 

Also  at  Headquarters  are  two  staff  offices: 

Office  of  Analysis  and  Evaluation  -  policy  research  and  analysis,  legislative 
analysis,  budget  planning  and  regulatory  review  across  programs,  and  special 
studies  and  evaluations. 

Office  of  Governmental  Affairs  and  Public  Information  -  liaison  with  Congress, 
liaison  with  media  and  the  public,  and  Informational  support  of  FNS  programs. 

Program  operations  are  managed  through  seven  regional  offices,  each  directed  by  a 
regional  administrator,  incorporating  81  field  locations  (field  and  satellite)  and  3 
ROAP  offices  (2  seasonal).   These  offices  maintain  direct  contact  with  State 
agencies  which  administer  the  FNS  programs  and  also  conduct  on-site  management 
reviews  of  State  operations  and  the  213,000  retailers  authorized  to  accept  food 
steunps. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1993,  FNS  will  concentrate  on  improving  program  administration  and 
operations  within  existing  law.   The  agency  believes  that  greater  emphasis  on  all 
aspects  of  program  integrity  and  efficiency  will  result  in  improved  benefit  delivery 
to  recipients.   Major  areas  of  emphasis  in  the  administration  of  FNS  programs 
include: 

Food  Stamp  Program 

—    Continue  Implementation  of  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990,  P.L.  101-624,  which  reauthorized  the  Food  Stamp  and  Commodity 
Distribution  Programs. 

Continue  development  of  procedures  to  increase  coordination  of  services  among 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  Medicaid,  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Progreuns,  and  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Implementation  of  a  long-term  multi-pronged  strategy  to  increase  and  enhance 
enforcement  actions  including  the  conclusion  of  reauthorization  of  retailers 
project  begun  in  Fiscal  Year  1992,  and  to  provide  program  modifications  which 
will  help  deter  food  stamp  traf f iclcing. 

Food  Stamp  Program  quality  control  reviews,  to  assess  the  States'  liabilities 
due  to  excessive  error  rates  in  issuance  of  benefits,  and  the  determination  of 
enhanced  funding  for  States  with  low  error  rates. 

Continuation  of  current  demonstration  projects  testing  the  impact  of 
Electronic  Benefit  Transfer  technology  on  the  Food  Stamp  issuance,  redemption 
and  reconciliation  process,  and  application  of  EBT  technology  for  use  in  WIC. 
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Special  Nutrition  Program 

Continue  implementation  of  The  Commodity  Distribution  Reforni  Act,  P.L.  100- 
237,  which  mandated  food  distribution  program  enhancements  which  will  make  the 
system  more  responsive  to  recipient  agencies. 

—  Special  Nutrition  Program  activities  to  improve  program  integrity, 
accountability,  and  quality  control  particularly  for  the  school,  child  and 
adult  care  food  programs,  and  the  Wic  program. 

—  Continued  implementation  of  required  child  nutrition  program  regulations  and 
operation  of  the  grants  established  under  Public  Law  101-147,  Child  Nutrition 
and  WIC  Reauthorization  Act. 

Continued  operation  of  the  demonstration  project  to  evaluate  the  participation 
of  proprietary  child  care  centers  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program. 

—  Continued  operation  and  expansion  of  the  demonstration  project  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  providing  Federal  child  nutrition  funding  for  meals  served  to 
children  in  homeless  shelters. 

—  Continued  operation  of  the  demonstration  project  to  evaluate  various 
alternative  methods  for  accounting  for  meals  served  in  schools  participating 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

Evaluation  and  issuance  of  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  demonstration 
project  established  to  test  various  strategies  to  reduce  barriers  to 
participation  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  by  family  day  care 
homes  located  in  low-income  areas. 

--     Increased  information-sharing  with  States  and  local  school  food  authorities  on 
the  process  and  benefits  of  "direct  certification";  i.e.,  allowing  direct 
communication  from  food  steunp  and  AFDC  offices  regarding  a  child's  eligibility 
to  participate  in  lieu  of  a  separate  school  lunch  application. 

Publish  final  regulations  for  direct  certification  of  free  meal  eligibility  in 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

. —     Development,  in  coordination  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
of  dietary  guidelines  for  use  in  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

Development  of  a  training  initiative  that,  building  in  experiences  from  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  and  Summer  Food  Service  Program  training 
efforts,  involves  State  agencies  in  priority  setting  and  in  the  development  of 
effective,  high  quality  training  material. 

—  Continue  technology  transfer  efforts  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  and 
School  Breakfast  Program  through  Best  Practice  Awards. 

--    Continued  development  of  the  Coordinated  Review  System  to  ensure  that  it 
effectively  reduces  over-counting  and  claiming  problems  in  the  Special 
Nutrition  Programs  with  special  emphasis  on  integrating  Federal  and  State 
level  reviews  to  ensure  effective  resource  utilization. 

Implementation  of  WIC  vendor  management  improvement  initiatives  and  proposed 
and  final  regulations  to  strengthen  the  integrity  of  vendor  selection, 
training,  monitoring  and  sanctioning. 

—  Active  participation  by  WIC  and  other  FNS  programs  in  the  Surgeon  General's 
Healthy  Children  Ready  to  Learn  initiative  follow  up  activities. 
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Continued  active  promotion  of  Breastfeeding  for  WIC  participants,  which 
include   meetings  of  the  USDA-sponsored  Breastfeeding  Promotion  Consortium, 
the  development  of  a  public  education  campaign,  and  the  conduct  of  eight 
breastfeeding  incentive  demonstration  grants.   Additionally,  implementation  of 
final  regulatory  changes  including  administrative  support  and  enhancement  of 
food  packages  for  breastfeeding  women  on  WIC. 

Cooperation  with  the  Healthy  Start  initiative,  by  offering  technical 
assistance,  support  and  advice  as  requested  to  grantee  cities  to  permit  the 
optimal  use  of  Federal  assistance,  especially  WIC,  to  grantees  to  support 
their  efforts  to  reduce  infant  mortality. 

Continued  enhancement  of  the  Processed  Commodity  Information  Management  System 
(PCIHS)  which  established  one  database  for  three  USDA  Agencies  to  use  to 
manage  the  Commodity  Programs  and  makes  the  programs  more  responsive  to 
recipient  agencies. 

Implementation  of  the  Farmers  Market  Nutrition  Program,  including  grant 
awards,  training,  and  issuance  of  interim  regulations. 

Coordination  of  WIC  with  Even  Start  and  Head  Start  to  foster  improved  services 
to  participants. 

Implementation  of  Public  Law  102-512,  the  WIC  Infant  Formula  Procurement  Act 
of  1992  through  regulations.  Federal  solicitation  of  infant  formula  rebate 
bids  and  evaluation  of  this  I,aw's  impact  on  food  costs. 

Financial  Management 

Implementation  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  (CFO)  to  review  all 
financial  management  functions  to  ensure  that  core  functions  are  appropriately 
placed  and  delegations  of  authority  and  policies  are  updated. 

Development  of  the  grants  management  subsystem  to  the  Agency  Financial 
Management  System.   This  will  include  systems  for  grant  awards,  letter  of 
credit,  and  regional  accounting  activities. 

Continue  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Treasury  Financial  Management  Service  to 
ensure  State  compliance  with  the  implementation  provisions  of  the  Cash 
Management  Improvement  Act  of  1990. 

Continuation  of  an  overall  strategy  to  improve  the  accounting  and  collection 
of  debts  including  expansion  of  the  Federal  Tax  Refund  Offset  Program  from 
pilot  status  to  operational  status.   Nine  State  agencies  will  participate  for 
tax  year  1992.   The  agency  will  offer  the  training  and  developmental  support 
for  an  additional  16  State  agencies  in  1993  so  that  they  may  participate  in 
tax  year  1993. 

Management 

Implementation  of  the  Store  Tracking  and  Authorization  Redemption  Subsystem 
(STARS),  WIC  Information  System  Enhancements  (WISE),  and  Disqualified 
Recipient  Subsystem  (DRS)  under  the  software  Renewal  Program  to  improve  vendor 
management,  program  administration,  and  management  of  disqualified  recipients. 

Coordination  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  implement 
General  Accounting  Office  recommendations  relevant  to  approval  process  for 
automation  of  State  systems. 

~    Development  and  offering  of  Agencywide  ethics  training,  as  mandated  by 
regulation. 
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loiprovement  of  research  contract  statement  of  work  guidance,  provision  of 
training,  and  change  of  existing  contract  to  apply  the  recent  GAO-mandated 
funding  restrictions  on  the  use  of  contract  options. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

( 1 )    A  net  increase  of  SI. 666. OOP  for  salaries  and  benefits  and  other  expenses 
consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  SI. 732. OOP  for  salaries  and  benefits  which  reflects  the 
annualization  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  pay  raise. 

(b)  A  net  decrease  of  S66.PPP  for  travel  and  other  operation  expenses 
consisting  of; 

(i)    An  increase  of  S474,P00  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  increase  in 
non-salary  costs. 

(ii)   A  decrease  of  S491.PPP  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  Change.   To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive 
Order,  total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be 
reduced  by  3  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1994,  6  percent  in 
FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996,  and  14  percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.   In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  FNS  will 
limit  travel  and  other  administrative  expenses  to  those  essential 
to  Agency  missions. 

(iii)  A  decrease  of  $49,PPP  for  FTS  funding.   This  decrease  reflects 
lower  long  distance  telecommunications  prices  due  to  price 
redeterminations  in  the  FTS  20PP  contracts. 
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FOOD  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Food  Program  Aditiinistration  appropriation  provides  Federal  operating  expenses 
for  administering  the  food  assistance  programs  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
(FNS).   Included  under  this  account  are  the  Food  Stamp,  Child  Nutrition,  Special 
Milk,  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC) , 
Commodity  Supplemental  Food,  and  Food  Donations  Programs  for  Selected  Groups 
Programs.   Also  included  are  Nutrition  Assistance  for  Puerto  Rico,  Surplus  Commodity 
Donations  activities,  and  National  Commodity  Processing.   Major  administrative 
activities  of  the  FNS  staff  during  Fiscal  Year  1992  are  as  follows: 

Food  Stamp  Program 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  in  operation  in  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam.   Its  purpose  is  to  give  low  income  households  access  to 
a  better  diet  by  increasing  their  food  purchasing  power.   The  State  agencies  are 
responsible  for  certifying  eligible  households  and  issuing  the  food  stamps.   The 
major  activities  performed  by  FNS  include:   developing  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  administration  of  the  program,  providing  technical  assistance  to  State  agencies, 
reviewing  State  agency  quality  control  activities,  determining  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  State  agency  administration,  reviewing  and  approving  planning 
documents  for  electronic  benefit  transfer  issuance  systems,  and  allocating 
employment  and  training  funds  to  the  State  agencies.   In  addition,  FNS  directly 
authorizes  the  retail  and  wholesale  firms  which  are  approved  to  accept  food  stamps; 
controls  the  printing  of  food  stamps  and  the  distribution  to  State  agencies; 
maintains  fiscal  accountability  for  food  stamps  issued  to  participants;  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  establishes  processes  for  the 
redemption  and  destruction  of  food  stamps. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  FNS  performed  the  following  principal  Food  Stamp  Program 
administrative  activities: 

Continued  trark  on  several  demonstration  projects  directed  toward  program 
simplification  and  testing  alternative  systems  for  issuing  food  stamp 
benefits. 

Issued  14  proposed  and  final  regulations  and  10  general  notices. 

Acted  upon  183  waiver  requests,  approving  143  and  denying  40.   Waivers  of  the 
regulations  were  requested  in  order  to  provide  State  agencies  maximum 
flexibility  to  administer  the  program  more  effectively  and  efficiently. 

Coordinated  the  exchange  of  information  on  program  management  initiatives 
among  State  agencies  by  funding  interstate  exchange  of  expertise. 

Continued  litigation  and  other  action  on  quality  control  sanctions;  continued 
litigation  on  other  program  issues. 

Approved  53  Employment  and  Training  (EST)  Program  State  plans,  allotted 
Federal  funds  for  employment  and  training  activities,  and  provided  State 
agencies  with  guidance  on  E&T  Program  operations. 

Distributed  reports  on  Compliance  Branch  investigations  of  retailers 
authorized  to  accept  food  stamps  from  recipients.   The  Compliance  Branch  sends 
these  reports  of  its  investigations  of  retail  food  stores  to  FNS  regional 
offices,  for  appropriate  administrative  sanction  actions,  or  to  the 
Department's  Office  of  Inspector  General  when  it  is  determined  that  the 
potential  for  criminal  prosecution  exists. 
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-     Inv*Bti9«t*d  4,846  storas  for  violation*.   Of  thia  number,  1,951  of  the  stores 
%*«re  found  to  be  violating  Food  Stamp  Program  regulations  (40  percent),  1,433 
(30  percent)  of  which  disclosed  violations  serious  enough  to  warrant 
disqualification  or  other  sanction  action  by  FNS.   The  remaining  518  violating 
firms  received  official  warning  letters. 

Nutrition  Assistance  for  Puerto  Rico 

For  Fiscal  Year  1992,  Puerto  Rico  budgeted:   5970.55  million  in  benefits  to  clients 
participating  in  its  Nutrition  Assistance  Program;  S31.625  million  (Federal  funds) 
to  administer  the  program;  and  $10,825  million  for  the  Commonwealth's  Tick 
Eradication  special  project,  for  a  total  Federal  budgeted  expenditure  of  $1,013 
billion. 

Child  Nutrition  and  Special  MllV  Programs 

The  Child  Nutrition  Programs — the  National  School  Lunch,  School  Breakfast,  Summer 
Food  Service  and  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Programs — serve  nutritious  meals  to  needy 
and  other  children  attending  eligible  schools,  child  care  institutions,  and  summer 
recreational  programs.   FNS  irarks  primarily  through  State  agencies,  providing  cash 
and  cooBtodities  for  use  in  preparing  and  serving  meals.   FNS  furnishes 
administrative  and  program  assistance  to  State  agencies  and  participating  schools 
and  institutions.   FNS  also  develops  the  policies,  procedures  and  standards  used  in 
adsiinistering  the  programs  and  determining  eligibility. 

The  PHS  regional  offices  directly  administer  the  National  School  Lunch  and  School 
Breakfaat  Programs  for  residential  child  care  institutions  and  private  schools  where 
the  State  educational  agency  does  not  disburse  funds.   FNS  regional  offices  also 
directly  administer  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  and  the  Child  and  Adult  Care 
Food  Program  for  nonresidential  child  care  institutions  where  no  State  agency  has 
assuBwd  administrative  responsibility.   Because  of  the  great  number  and  small  sise 
of  IndlTldual  centers  and  sponsors  of  day  care  hones  participating  in  States 
directly  administered  by  FNS  Regional  Offices,  adequate  review  of  participating 
sponsors  requires  extensive  FNS  staff  resources.  The  Summer  Food  Service  Program 
also  continues  to  place  heavy  demands  on  Federal  personnel  due  to  the  short  term  of 
the  program  and  because  FNS  must  directly  administer  the  program  in  six  States. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  FNS  directly  administered  the  National  School  Lunch  and  School 
Breakfast  Programs  for  private  schools  In  four  States,  private  residential  child 
care  Institutions  In  five  States,  and  public  residential  child  care  institutions  in 
two  state*.   Zn  addition,  FNS  operated  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  In  two  States 
(Virginia  and  Mew  York)  and  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  In  six  States  (New  York, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Klssourl  and  California). 

During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  Federal  administration  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs 
Included  these  principal  activities! 

Conducted  a  pilot  demonstration  project  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
providing  year  round  food  assistance  to  homeless  preschool  children  In 
shelters.   The  project  was  mandated  by  the  Child  Nutrition  and  NIC 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1989,  P.L.  101-147;  and  In  accordance  with  the 
reporting  language,  the  project  was  Initiated  with  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  expanded  to  Include  20  other  organixations  nationally. 
Public  Law  102-342,  enacted  on  August  14,  1992  authorized  Increased  funding 
for  the  project  and  made  public  organizations  eligible  for  It. 

conducted  tt«o  statewide  demonstration  projects  to  test  eligibility  changes  in 
the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program.   Under  this  project  private  for-profit 
centers  may  participate  If  they  serve  a  minimum  of  25  percent  free  or  reduced 
price  meals  to  children.   The  project  is  examining  nutritional  improvements, 
fees  charged  to  low  Income  children,  numbers  of  additional  low  income  children 
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•■rved,  budgetary  impact  of  the  •llgibility  changa,  and  cf fectiveness  of  state 
outreach  methods.  Purauant  to  P.L.  101-147,  Kentucky  and  Iowa  were  the  States 
■elected  for  these  projects. 

Held  two  national  task  force  sessions  of  local,  state  and  federal  program 
managers  to  develop  Coordinated  Review  implementation  materials  and  a  national 
implementation  training  session. 

Published  an  interim  rule  to  modify  implementation  of  a  coordinated 
Federal/State  review  system  for  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

Conducted  demonstrations  in  twelve  school  districts  testing  alternatives  to 
current  requirements  governing  determinations  of  eligibility  for  free  and 
reduced  price  meals,  and  counting  and  claiming  of  those  meals  for 
reimbursement.   This  initiative  was  authorised  under  P.L.  101-147. 

Solicited  proposals  from  States  for  grants  to  defray  nonrecurring  costs 
associated  with  starting  up  the  School  Breakfast  Program.   Awarded  $5  million 
to  31  States  for  the  third  year. 

The  Special  Hilk  Program  provides  cash  to  States  to  eubsidise  milk  served  to 
children  in  eligible  nonprofit  schools,  child  care  centers,  summer  camps  and  similar 
institutions  that  do  not  participate  in  other  Child  Nutrition  Programs  and  in 
certain  schools  with  split  session  kindergartens.   FNS  directly  administers  the 
program  for  outlets  in  States  which  do  not  disburse  funds  to  moam   participants,  and 
for  other  outlets  where  no  State  agency  has  assumed  administrative  responsibility. 
During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  FNS  directly  administered  the  Special  Milk  Program  for 
private  schools,  summer  camps  and  other  institutions  in  six  States. 

Special  Commodity  Initiatives 

FNS,  in  cooperation  with  the  Agrieulttiral  Marketing  Service  and  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  initiated  a  long-term  project  called  the 
Special  Conmodity  Initiative  to  improve  the  distribution  and  quality  of  connodities 
in  Child  Nutrition  Programs.   Projects  for  1992  includsdt 

Implementing  changes  in  operations  and  procurement  systems  to  improve 
predictability  of  coomodity  deliveries. 


Continuing  the  nutrition  improvement  efforts  on  the  review  of  current 
specifications  to  obtain  the  lowest  possible  fat,  salt  and/or  sugar  levels 
while  maintaining  acceptability,  functionality  and  consistency  with  dietary 
guidelines. 

-     Offering  new  commodltiee,  such  as  turkey  burgers,  10-percent  beef  patties,  and 
catfish  fillet  strips  to  schools. 

Continuing  the  Integration  of  the  computer  system  activities  of  the  three 
agencies  to  provide  greater  efficiency.  Increased  accuracy  and  timeliness,  and 
improved  reporting  capabilities  of  all  users. 

Increased  unitization  (placing  on  pallets  and  stretch  wrapping)  of 
commodities. 

Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children  fWIC) 

The  HIC  Program  provides  nutritious  supplemental  foods,  nutrition  education,  and 
health  care  referrals  through  local  health  clinics  to  low  income  pregnant, 
postpartum,  and  breastfeeding  women,  and  to  Infants  and  children  up  to  five  years  of 
age  who  are  found  to  be  at  'nutritional  risk.*   FNS  provides  grant  funds  to  State 
Departments  of  Health  and  others  to  permit  the  Issuance  of  supplemental  food 
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instruBMnts  to  •liqibl*  participants  and  pays  for  specified  administrative  costs 
including  the  cost  of  nutrition  education.   FNS  also  develops  the  policies, 
procedures,  and  standards  used  in  administering  the  program  and  monitors  State 
agency  operations.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  WIC  Program  was  administered  by  8S 
State  agencies,  including  50  States,  31  Indian  agencies  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1992,  FNS  conducted  the  following  principal  activities: 

-  Issued  congressionally  mandated  reports  to  Congress  on:   a)  State  agency 
administrative  funding  patterns;  b)  paperwork  reduction;  c)  preliminary  report 
on  nutrition  risk  and  food  package  reviews;  and  d)  monthly  financial  reports 
discussing  inflation  trends  and  State  expenditure  patterns. 

Conducted  one  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Maternal,  Infant  and 
Fetal  Nutrition. 

-  Planned  and  conducted  a  nationwide  technical  assistance  meeting  for  WIC  State 
and  local  program  operators  on  autookation  strategies  and  future  application. 

-  Issued  a  study  of  NIC  cost  effectiveness  showing  that  prenatal  NIC 
participation  is  associated  with  Medicaid  savings,  increases  in  birthweight, 
and  lotier  incidence  of  pre-tem  birth. 

-  Issued  final  regulations  to  facilitate  service  delivery  to  homeless  persons. 

-  Provided  technical  assistance  to  States  In  the  use  of  a  model  application  form 
developed  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  use  in  one-stop 
■bopping  efforts  for  programs  such  as  WIC,  Medicaid,  Bead  Start  and  other 
programs  serving  a  similar  low  incoew  maternal  and  child  health  population. 

-  Cooperated  with  DBHS  on  a  number  of  maternal  and  child  health  promotions, 
including  Healthy  Start  and  Healthy  Children  Ready  to  Learn. 

^     Cooperated  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  a  major  collaborative 

effort  to  promote  immunizations  among  the  WIC  population.  Assisted  CDC  in  the 
derelopownt  of  a  video  proototing  immunizations. 

-  Held  one  meeting  of  the  Breastfeeding  Consortium,  a  OSOA-established 
collaborative  effort  which  brings  together  almost  30  professional  health 
organizations  and  government  agencies  on  a  regular  basis  to  discuss 
breastfeeding  promotion  strategies. 

Commodity  Supplemental  Pood  Proorara  ICSFPt 

The  Coenodity  Supplemental  Pood  Program  provides  supplemental  food  to  low  income 
pregnant,  postpartum  and  breastfeeding  woaen,  infants,  children  up  to  age  six  and 
the  elderly.  The  foods  are  purchased  directly  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
are  distributed  through  State  and  local  agencies.  The  major  activities  performed  by 
FNS  include:   determination  of  the  quantity  of  food  required  and  allocation  of 
commodities  to  meet  the  requireownts;  interagency  coordination  of  coomodity 
purchases}  program  monitoring  and  review;  and  allocation  of  funds  to  States  for 
administrative  costs.  During  Fiscal  Tear  1992,  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program  was  operated  through  20  State  agencies. 

Food  Donations  Programs  for  Selected  Croups 

Commodity  programs  which  provide  direct  assistance  to  persons  in  need  include:   the 
Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian  Reservations,  the  Nutrition  Program  for  the 
Elderly,  and  Soup  Kitchen/Food  Banks  assistance. 
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fpod  DlBtributlcn  Program  on  Indian  Reservation*  fFPPim 

TVS   aequiras  and  diatributea  agricultural  coorooditiea  to  needy  persona  and 
familiea  on  Indian  reservationa  through  FDPIR  provided  they  do  not  receive 
food  atampa.   Caah  asaiatance  ia  also  provided  to  help  finance  the 
administrative  cost  of  operating  the  program. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  which  requires  that  a  food  distribution  program  be 
operated  on  Indian  raaervations  that  request  it,  alao  allows  the  Indian 
reservations  to  run  FDPIR  provided  they  meet  specified  administrative 
criteria.   FNS  provides  the  training  and  other  assistance  as  needed. 

Training  and  other  assistance  provided  to  new  reservations  are  primarily 
directed  toward  basic  program  operations,  while  the  aasistance  given  to  more 
experienced  reservations  concentrates  on  the  enhancement  of  program 
manageotent . 


Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 

The  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly  provides  coomodities  and  cash-ln-lieu  of 
cooaodltiea  for  meals  served  In  senior  citizen  centers  and  similar  settinga 
where  participants  can  also  receive  social  and  rehabilitative  servicea.  The 
BAnagement  and  operation  of  thia  program  is  in  the  Administration  on  Aging 
(AOA)  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS).   The  meals  served 
•re  the  focal  point  for  the  nutrition  projects  which  have  the  dual  objectives 
of  promoting  better  health  and  reducing  the  Isolation  that  may  occur  in  old 
age. 

The  activities  perfomed  by  FNS  are  receiving  and  processing  States'  orders 
for  cooBtodities  and  providing  the  commodities  and  cash-in-lieu  of  commodities. 

SOUP  Kitchen /Food  Banks 

Pursuant  to  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988,  Public  Law  100-435,  $32  million 
%ras  appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  to  purchase,  process,  and  distribute 
coomodities  to  soup  kitchens  and  food  banks.   Zn  Fiscal  Year  1992, 
approximately  SI. 7  million  pounds  of  commodities  valued  at  $32  million  were 
purchased  and  made  available  to  States  for  distribution  to  soup  kitchens  and 
food  banlKS. 

Surplus  Commoditv  Donations  to  Charitable  Institutions  and  Summer  Camos 

The  Surplus  Commodity  Donations  Program  provides  commodities  to  nonprofit  charitable 
institutions  serving  needy  persons  and  to  summer  camps  for  children.   These 
coomodities  arc  provided  under  section  416  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price 
support  operations  and  section  32  surplus  removal  activities.  Among  the  charitable 
Institutions  receiving  donated  eooatodities  are  homes  for  the  elderly,  hospitals, 
soup  kitchens,  meals-on-wheels  programs,  and  orphanages  that  do  not  participate  in 
one  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs.   FNS  tiorks  through  State  agencies  to  provide 
these  coonodities.   FNS  furnishes  administrative  and  program  assistance  to  the 
cooperating  State  agencies  and  also  develops  the  policies,  procedures  and  standards 
used  la  administering  the  programs  and  determining  eligibility. 

tlMrrg''"'T  yo«x»  Assistance  Program 

FNS  allocates  administrative  funds  and  commodities  to  Statea  based  on  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  and  the  number  of  persons  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
within  each  State.   During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  FNS  distributed  $45  million  for 
a^anlstratlon  and  $120  saillon  tforth  of  commodities  were  purchaaed  and  donated.   Zn 
addition,  $85. Z  million  worth  of  surplus  commodities  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  were  donated. 
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nutrition  and  Tcehnical  ServiecB  Support  of  Program  Operations 

The  Nutrition  and  Technical  Services  staff  provides  technical  support  to  FNS 
programs  in  the  areas  of  nutrition  science,  nutrition  education,  food  service 
Bianagement ,  and  food/science  technology.   Nutritionists  and  food  technologists  at 
the  Agency  headquarters  provide  assistance  and  information  to  State  and  local 
agencies  administering  FNS  programs. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  food  service  and  nutrition  education  accomplished  the 
following: 

The  revised  publication.  Nutrition  Guidelines  for  the  Child  Nutrition 
Programs,  was  printed  and  distributed  to  375,000  program  cooperators.   An 
additional  100,000  copies  were  printed  due  to  continued  demand. 

-  Continued  to  provide  oversight  and  direct  assistance  services  to  the  National 
Food  Service  Management  Institute.   Participated  in  Board  meetings,  provided 
technical  assistance  in  development  of  Fiscal  Year  1993  Statement  of  Work  and 
in  the  upcoming  reorganisation  of  the  contractual  support  to  the  Institute. 

-  Approved  approximately  5,600  Child  Nutrition  labels.   Initiated  conversion  of 
program  to  new  software. 

-  Drafted  interim  regulation  to  approve  the  use  of  the  Protein  Digestibility 
Corrected  Amino  Acid  Score  method  to  determine  protein  quality  of  enriched 
macaroni  products  with  fortified  protein  used  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

-  Issued  criteria  to  all  States  for  use  in  reviewing  development  of  dietary 
guidance  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs  to  be  endorsed/distributed  by  USDA. 

-  Provided  on-going  technical  assistance  to  the  Food  Distribution  Division 
reviewing  coonodity  specif ieatione  and  State  Operation  Commodity  contracts. 
Made  joint  presentation  with  Agrleultural  Marketing  Service  and  Food  Safety 
and  Inspection  Service  at  coomodity  distribution  meeting. 

-  Initiated  development  of  nutrient  based  menu  planning  option  for  National 
School  Lunch  Program.   Drafted  dlaeusslon  papers  for  approval  of  the  Secretary 
outlining  proposed  actions,  policy  considerations  and  technical  requirements. 

-  Planned  and  conducted  a  strategic  planning  conference  for  the  Nutrition 
Education  and  Training  Program  (MET).   The  conference  brought  together 
representatives  frea  programs  In  child  nutrition,  health,  and  education,  and 
professional  organisations  to  develop  a  draft  document  including  strategic 
direction  statement,  objectivee,  strategies,  and  tactics  for  is^lementing  NET. 

-  Developed  a  five  year  plan  for  nutrition  education  materials  development  in 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

•     Developed  request  for  proposals  for  a  validation  study  of  dietary  assessment 
instruments  appropriate  for  use  in  WIC. 

-  '    Developed  poster,  pamphlet  and  factsheets  for  use  in  promoting  breastfeeding 

for  children  participating  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program. 

-  Developed  request  for  proposals  for  the  Secretary's  Nutrition  Education 
Initiatives  for  NIC  and  Food  Stao^  Programs. 

Keaional  Operations 

Along  with  its  headquarters  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  FNS  maintains  seven  regional 
offices,  81  field  locations  (field  and  satellite)  and  3  ROAP  offices  (2  seasonal).' 
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In  addition,  there  are  six  Food  Stamp  Compliance  offices,  five  outetationed 
Administrative  Review  Offices  and  one  computer  support  center  in  Minneapolis  which 
report  directly  to  headquarters. 

The  regional  offices  supervise  the  81  field  locations  whose  mission  is  to  ensure 
compliance  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  provide  various  review  and  support 
services  for  the  other  food  assistance  programs.   Each  regional  office  provides 
leadership  and  direction  in  implementing  FNS  program  policy,  develops  operational 
planning  and  strategy,  maintains  cooperative  working  relationships  with  State 
agencies,  and  executes  State  corrective  actions  when  necessary.   A  regional  office 
or  field  office  may  also  directly  administer  programs  for  schools  and  residential 
child  care  institutions  where  State  educational  agencies  do  not  administer  the 
program,  as  well  as  programs  in  child  care  institutions  and  summer  program  sites 
where  no  State  agency  has  assumed  administrative  responsibility.   Because  of  its 
location,  the  Caribbean  Area  office  (a  field  office  in  Puerto  Rico)  performs  many 
Regional  office  functions  including  all  the  on-site  review  work  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.   Similarly  the  Hawaii  field  office  does  the  same  for  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  regional  office  sites  and  the  States  currently  in  each  region  are  as  follows: 

Northeast  Region  Southwest  Region 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
Connecticut        New  York 
Maine  Rhode  Island 

Massachusetts      Vemont 
New  Hampshire 

Mid  Atlantic  Region 

Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 


Puerto  Rico 
Virginia 
Virgin  Islands 
Nest  Virginia 


Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Southeast  Region 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Alabama  Mississippi 

Florida  North  Carolina 

Georgia         South  Carolina 
Kentucky         Tennessee 


Dallas,  Texas 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 


Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain  Plains  Region 


Denver,  Colorado 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Montana 

Western  Region 


Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


San  Francisco,  California 


Alaska 

American  Sasioa 

Arixona 

California 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 


Nevada 

Northern  Marianas 

Oregon 

Freely  Associated 

States 
Washington 


Midwest  Region 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Illinois        Minnesota 
Indiana  Ohio 

Michigan        Wisconsin 

Financial  Management  Initiatives 

During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  FNS  executed  the  following  financial  management 
initiatives: 
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Increaaad  its  oversight  of  the  development  of  Electronic  Benefit  Transfer 
(EBT)  projects.   Through  the  use  of  electronic  funds  payment  systems,  FNS 
hopes  to  improve  services  to  recipients  and  grantees,  improve  cash  management, 
reduce  vulnerability  to  fraud,  waste  and  abuse,  and  efficiently  provide  state- 
reported  data  on  participation  rates  and  costs  of  these  operations. 

Continued  to  stress  the  importance  of  promptly  paying  all  invoices  for  goods 
and  services.   During  Fiscal  Year  1992  FNS  processed  over  2,000  invoices,  but 
had  only  a  minimal  amount  of  interest  penalty  assessed. 

Continued  to  strengthen  and  innovate  the  agency's  debt  collection  methods  to 
increase  our  collections  of  delinquent  debts,  using  the  most  promising  of  the 
new  methods  to  be  employed.  The  Federal  Tax  Refund  Offset  Program,  which 
permits  Federal  Agencies  to  offset  delinquent  debts  against  individuals. 
During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  a  total  of  over  $3  million  was  collected  from  two 
■tates,  California  and  Alabama. 

Continued  development  of  the  Agency's  Work  Measurement  System,  producing  a 
revised  Work  Measurement  System  (WMS)  Version  2.0.   The  revised  system 
incorporated  many  modifications  suggested  by  agency  managers  and  staff, 
and  it  represents  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  version  tested  during 
Fiscal  Year  1991. 

-     Continued  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  Autoaated  Financial 

Management  System  (AFMS).   AFHS  will  upgrade  and  modernise  FNS's  financial 
Btanagement  operations,  thereby  enhancing  its  aianagement  and  oversight  of  $36 
billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  Federal  funding. 

Debt  Management 

Debts  owed  to  FNS  arise  from  several  sources,  such  as: 


Audits,  investigations  and  stanagenent  evaluations  of  State  and  local  agencies 
and  nonprofit  institutions  which  receive  funding  from  FMS. 

Investigations  of  retailers  and  wholesalers  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program,  including  assesesMnt  of  civil  penalties  for  program  abuse  and 
recoveries  for  Improper  redemption  of  food  stamps. 

-  Losses  of  commodities  which  were  transferred  to  coonercial  food  processors 
prior  to  being  shipped  to  States  and  losses  of  coomodities  distributed  to 
States. 

Food  Stamp  coupons  lost  from  State  and  local  inventories,  and  losses  resulting 
from  State  coupon  Issuances  by  mall. 

Claims  against  Food  Stamp  recipients  for  Improper  benefits. 

Claims  against  State  agencies  for  erroneous  Issuances  of  food  stamp  coupons, 
and  for  error  rates  In  State  food  stamp  coupon  Issuance. 

-  Claims  against  school  food  authorities  for  meals  charged  inappropriately. 

Blghllghts  of  Debt  Management 

Fiscal  year  1991  -  Fiscal  Year  1992 

($  Millions) 

Debt  Management  fExcluding 

Food  Stamp  Recipient  Claims >;  iSll  1222 

Accounts  receivable,  ending  balance  $  37.6    5  47.9 
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Collsctiona 

34.9 

33.4 

Litigation 

20.4 

21.4 

Past  Ou* 

2.9 

2.e 

Food  Stamp  Recipient  Claims; 

Accounts  receivable,  ending  balance 

661.3 

722.4 

Collectiona 

64.3 

106.1 

Debt  collection  accomplishments  include: 

Collection  agency  referrals  increased  25  percent  from  the  previous  year  to 
$2  million. 

New  receivables  billed  of  $59.2  million  were  almost  20  percent  greater  than 
Fiscal  Year  1991. 

The  outstanding  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  contained  IS  percent  more 
claims  in  current  status  than  the  year  before. 

-  Food  Stamp  recipient  claims  collected  increased  56  percent  over  new  claims 
established  during  the  year. 

Information  Resources  Management  fIRMt  Initiatives 

During  Fiscal  Year  1992  FNS  continued  to  update  its  technologies  and  systems  in 
support  of  Agency  goals.   Major  activities  included: 

-  Purchase  of  additional  mierocooputers  for  FNS  headquarters,  regional  and  field 
office  staff. 

Completion  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Software  Renewal  Program  (SRP)  which 
involves  the  redesign  and  integration  of  all  FNS  program  and  financial 
systems.   The  SRP  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  Fiscal  Year  1993,  except  for 
the  later  phases  of  the  Agency  Financial  Management  System  (AFHS).   However, 
Booe  funding  will  still  be  required  in  subsequent  fiscal  years  for  contractor 
support  to  assist  FNS  in  a«intenance  of  the  SRP  Systems  and  for  transitional 
services  for  eventual  operation  and  maintenance  by  FNS. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1992  development  continued  on  the  Store  Tracking  and 
Redemption  Subsystem  (STARS)  and  the  Disqualified  Recipients  Subsystem  (DRS). 
Both  of  these  allow  tracking  across  State  lines  to  prevent  store  owners  re- 
establishing themselves  in  another  State,  or  in  the  DRS,  to  prevent 
disqualified  recipients  from  filing  for  benefits  in  another  State.   Both  DRS 
and  STARS  have  been  designed  to  radically  reduce  program  fraud  and  abuse. 
Additional  functionality  to  further  enhance  program  accountability  will  be 
added  during  Fiscal  Years  1993  and  1994. 

For  Special  Nutrition  Programs  Part  2  of  the  Grantee  Management  Subsystem  was 
completed  and  the  Evaluate  Performance/Analysis  Subsystems  development 
continued.   The  Evaluate  Performance/Analysis  Subsystems  include  capabilities 
for  tracking  management  evaluations,  coamodity  surveys,  food  complaints,  audit 
status  and  results,  and  other  special  evaluation  initiatives. 

•  Implementing  major  tasks  of  the  Text  Information  Manxgenent  System  (TIMS), 
including  conducting  training  for  Headquarters  personnel  and  the  Southeast 
Regional  Office  personnel. 
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ImplMiientation  of  th«  Processed  Comnodities  Inventory  Management  System 
occurred  in  four  stages  (two  of  which  involved  FNS)  in  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
Commodities  purchased  by  the  Agricultural  Stablization  and  Conservation 
Service  were  implemented  in  November  1991  and  commodities  purchased  by 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  were  added  beginning  in  March  1992.   The 
implementation  has  brought  to  light  several  hundred  problems  that  are 
categorized  and  prioritized  for  correction  as  they  are  identified.   Work  to 
resolve  these  problems  is  a  major  on-going  task  within  FNS.   This  work  will 
require  contractor  assistance  and  the  pace  with  which  we  are  identifying 
problems  indicates  that  this  work  will  continue  through  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

Implementation  of  the  Expanded  Food  Stamp  Redemption  and  Accountability 
Program  at  the  FNS  Minneapolis  Computer  Support  Center  and  Store  Update 
Project,  an  effort  to  reauthorize  stores  eligible  to  accept  Food  Stamps. 

-  Establishment  of  the  Interagency  Agreement  with  Social  Security  Administration 
(SSA)  to  use  their  Nettrork  Data  Mover  for  State  Connectivity  (Electronic  Data 
Interchange).   FNS  currently  receives  more  than  60,000  annual  reports  from 
States  and  other  reporting  points.   This  effort  will  allow  for  electronic 
reporting  and  exchange  of  data  with  States  and  other  reporting/receiving 
points  through  use  of  SSA's  facillti**.   Testing  a  similar  sharing  of  SSA's 
facilities  with  Disqualified  Recipients  System  (DRS)  data  began.   State 
agencies  are  being  phased  into  DRS  during  Fiscal  Year  1992-1993. 

-  Continued  our  approach  to  Long  Range  IRM  Planning  by  correlating  the 
technology  plan  to  the  Agency's  program  mission  and  the  budget  process. 

Work  Force  Diversitv  Initiative 

The  Agency's  Work  Force  Diversity  Task  Team,  which  represents  all  parts  of  the 
organization  reviewed  Agency  progress  during  Fiscal  Year  1992  and  made 
recouBendations  for  a  Fiscal  Year  1993  Work  Force  Diversity  Action  Plan.   Some  of 
the  Agency's  accomplishments  during  Fiscal  Year  1992  were: 

Developed  and  impleaiented  a  structured  SMntor/prqtege  program. 

-  Employed  20  summer  Intern  students.  Including  10  from  the  1890  Black  land 
grant  colleges  and  universities. 

Employed  24  cooperative  education  students.  Including  14  ntlnorlty  students. 

-  Developed  an  exit  Interview  feedback  systea  designed  to  help  retain  the 
representative  diversity  the  Agency  now  employs. 

Received  approval  from  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  abolish  the 
Agency's  sMjor  job  series,  CS-120,  Food  Assistance  Program  Specialist.   These 
positions  will  be  primarily  classified  In  t%fo  store  general  administrative 
series,  GS-301,  Miscellaneous  Administrative  and  Program  Analysis  Series  and 
CS-343,  Management  and  Program  Analysis  Series.   This  will  enable  a  wider 
recruitment  of  diverse  groups  and  greater  opportunity  for  advancement  in  other 
agencies. 

Revised  the  career  ladder  for  regional  office  positions  to  help  retain  the 
capable  and  diverse  eo^loyees  who  have  been  departing  the  Agency. 

-  Evaluated  recruitment  efforts  In  order  to  determine  the  BK>st  effective  way  of 
reaching  a  diverse  group  of  employment  applicants. 

Employed  13  individuals  with  disabilities  during  FY  1992. 


Wednesday,  March  24,  1993. 
HUMAN  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

WITNESSES 

GEORGE    BRALEY,    ACTING    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY,    FOOD    AND    CON- 
SUMER SERVICES 
DAVID   RUST,  ACTING   ADMINISTRATOR,  HUMAN  NUTRITION   INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE 
ELLEN  HARRIS,  DIRECTOR  OF  NUTRITION  MONITORING  DIVISION 
ALANNA  MOSHFEGH,  POLICY  COORDINATOR 
BETTY  WARFIELD,  ACTING  CHIEF,  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
STEPHEN  B.  DEWHURST,  BUDGET  OFFICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

OPENING  REMARKS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Next  we  will  have  the  Human  Nutrition  Informa- 
tion Service.  Mr.  Braley  is  returning  along  with  David  Rust,  the 
Acting  Administrator,  Ellen  Harris,  Alanna  Moshfegh,  Betty  War- 
field  and  Steve  Dewhurst. 

Mr.  Braley.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  just  a  brief  introductory 
comment. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Sure. 

Mr.  Braley.  And  then  turn  it  over  to  Mr.  Rust,  who  is  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 

The  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  conducts  applied  re- 
search in  support  of  USDA's  mission  to  promote  the  health  and 
well  being  of  Americans  through  improved  nutrition.  HNIS  con- 
tributes to  this  mission  through  national  food  consumption  surveys, 
food  composition  research  and  nutrition  education  programs. 

I  think  the  most  recent  visible  example  of  the  excellent  work 
that  is  done  by  HNIS  is  the  food  guide  pyramid  which  has  become 
extremely  popular  both  within  government  and  in  the  private 
sector  as  well. 

I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Rust  to  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  Rust.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  accompanied  this  morning  by  Ms. 
Betty  Warfield,  who  is  the  Director  of  our  Budget  and  Finance 
Office;  and  as  you  mentioned,  by  Ellen  Harris,  who  is  the  Director 
of  our  Nutrition  Monitoring  Division;  and  Alanna  Moshfegh,  who  is 
our  policy  coordinator. 

Ms.  Warfield,  Dr.  Harris,  and  I  are  appearing  today  before  you 
for  the  first  time.  At  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
submit  our  biographical  data  for  the  record. 

As  its  name  implies,  HNIS  is  an  information  service  organization 
responsible  for  conducting  applied  research  in  three  broad  areas: 
Food  consumption — what  Americans  eat;  food  composition — the  nu- 
trient content  of  these  foods;  and  nutrition  education — helping 
Americans  to  make  informed  food  choices.  These  activities  enable 
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HNIS  to  make  a  direct  and  ongoing  contribution  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  overarching  mission  of  ensuring  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  American  population  through  im- 
proved nutrition. 

The  information  HNIS  collects,  analyzes,  and  disseminates  is  es- 
sential to  support  the  development  of  sound  public  policies  by  agen- 
cies across  USDA  and  throughout  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  inserted  in  my  testimony  a  chart  which  visually 
displays  the  linkages  between  the  work  of  HNIS  and  other  federal 
agencies,  private  sector  organizations,  and  the  general  public.  I  will 
not  elaborate  on  it,  but  I  thought  that  this  visual  display  did  a 
better  job  of  explaining  how  the  data  we  produce  feeds  all  the  way 
across  the  Department  and  through  other  agencies  than  we  could 
do  in  our  testimony. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1993,  we 
are  operating  well  within  our  appropriated  funds.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  fiscal  year  1993  issues  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
subcommittee's  attention. 

First,  when  we  formulated  our  fiscal  year  1993  budget  request, 
we  expected  to  spend  between  2.8  and  $3  million  on  the  Continuing 
Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals.  This  is  our  major  survey  ac- 
tivity underway  at  this  time.  The  Office  of  General  Counsel  has  de- 
termined that  we  cannot  expend  any  fiscal  year  1993  funds  on  this 
contract.  The  basis  of  their  decision  is  that  fiscal  year  1993  dollars 
were  not  needed  to  support  this  contract.  Thus,  there  was  no  bona 
fide  need  for  these  funds.  As  a  result,  funds  for  the  data  collection 
that  is  to  begin  in  January  of  1994  cannot  be  obligated  as  originally 
planned. 

The  second  issue  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  in  our  fiscal  year  1993  budget  request  last  year, 
the  Administrator  of  HNIS  asked  this  Subcommittee  for  $455,000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  moving  this  agency  to  a  new  location.  The  lease 
on  our  current  location  in  Hyattsville,  Maryland  expires  in  July  of 
1993  and  we  now  expect  to  move  to  our  new  offices  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  about  that  time. 

We  estimate  that  no  more  than  $750,000  will  be  needed  to  cover 
the  non-GSA  moving  expenses.  Sufficient  funds  are  available  to  us 
to  cover  these  costs,  because  funds  originally  intended  for  the 
CSFII,  our  continuing  surveys,  cannot  be  obligated  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

Our  six  most  essential  priorities  for  fiscal  year  1994,  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

Our  most  important  priority  is  the  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  In- 
takes by  Individuals  1994  through  1996.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Congress  have  asked  us  to  continually  survey  the 
population  to  determine  the  status  of  nutrition.  The  total  projected 
cost  of  this  contract  for  the  work  currently  planned  is  $14  million 
over  four  fiscal  years.  We  are  currently  in  the  developmental  phase 
of  this  contract  and  expect  to  begin  the  first  full  year  of  data  collec- 
tion in  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1994.  The  projected  cost  of 
the  work  to  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1994  is  $4.2  million. 

Our  second  priority  is  planning  the  household  food  consumption 
survey  for  1996.  Every  10  years  since  1936  USDA  has  conducted  a 
major  national  food  consumption  survey.  Now  that  the  individual 
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food  intake  is  measured  through  the  CSFII,  the  household  food  con- 
sumption  survey   will   focus   exclusively   on   collecting   household 

data. 

Our  third  priority  is  continuing  support  for  the  activities  of  the 
10- Year  Comprehensive  Plan  for  nutrition  monitoring.  As  you  may 
be  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  10- Year  Comprehensive  Plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  January  of  1993,  and  it  now  will  govern  the 
activities  of  22  federal  departments  and  agencies  in  nutrition  moni- 
toring over  the  next  decade. 

Our  fourth  priority  is  supporting  jointly  with  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  updating  of  the  Dietary  Guidelines 
for  Americans.  This  is  due  to  be  completed  in  1995. 

Our  number  five  priority  is  using  survey  data  and  the  developing 
of  a  food  grouping  system  to  better  ascertain  levels  of  exposure  to 
pesticide  residues. 

And,  finally,  modernizing  the  nutrient  data  bank  and  expanding 
our  food  composition  research. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stress  once  again  that  we  are  a 
small  agency  with  an  essential  role  in  helping  USDA  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  American 
population  through  improved  nutrition.  Fiscal  year  1994  will  be  a 
very  productive  year  for  the  agency,  and  we  are  determined  to  de- 
liver quality  work  in  a  timely  manner  to  our  customers  at  USDA, 
our  other  federal  agencies,  private  sector  organizations  and  the 
general  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or 
any  member  of  the  committee  may  have. 

[Clerk's  note. — Biographies  for  Mr.  Rust,  Dr.  Harris  and  Ms. 
Warfield  appear  on  pages  626  through  628.  The  Acting  Administra- 
tor's prepared  statement  appears  on  pages  629  through  643.  The 
budget  justifications,  which  were  received  on  May  10,  1993,  appear 
on  pages  644  through  656.] 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rust. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  Is  the  data  collected  by  your  agency  unique  in 
the  Federal  government? 

Mr.  Rust.  We  believe  so.  We  have  three  major  surveys.  They 
really  have  a  dual  mission.  One  is  to  determine  what  people  are 
eating,  what  households  are  buying,  what  kind  of  consumer  deci- 
sions Americans  are  making  with  regard  to  food  and  nutrition,  and 
their  knowledge  levels  about  food  and  nutritional  issues.  We  relate 
those  findings  not  just  to  the  health,  but  also  back  to  the  produc- 
tion side  of  the  Department  in  terms  of  the  data's  value  to  the  field 
of  agriculture,  and  what  changes  are  occurring  that  may  have  im- 
plications for  the  agricultural  industry  over  the  years  ahead.  So  I 
think  we  have  a  two-pronged  approach  which  is  different  than  the 
surveys  which  are  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

USES  AND  USERS  OF  HNIS  SURVEY  DATA 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Food  Marketing  Institute,  the 
Market  Research  Corporation,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  USDA's  Economic  Research  Service  collect  similar  data  on  a 
more  timely  basis  than  your  agency? 
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Mr.  Rust.  They  collect  different  data  than  my  agency.  Some- 
times they  release  it  in  a  more  timely  way  and  sometimes  not.  We 
have  had  a  bit  of  a  problem,  if  I  may  be  candid.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  the  last  Nationwide  Food  Con- 
sumption Survey,  which  was  conducted  in  the  mid  1980s. 

We  had  a  very  poor  response  rate.  We  had  great  difficulty  with 
our  contractor  at  that  time,  and  we  kind  of  got  behind  the  8  ball  in 
some  respects.  The  agency  was  unable  to  handle  that  data,  justify 
that  data,  put  that  data  in  a  usable  form  and  get  it  out.  I  think 
that  may  have  given  us  a  reputation  for  getting  our  data  out  in  a 
very  slow  and  ineffective  manner. 

If  you  look  at  the  survey  we  conducted  before  that,  we  were  re- 
leasing some  of  the  data  within  six  months  after  the  data  was  col- 
lected, which  is  far  faster  than  is  normal  in  surveying. 

If  I  may  make  another  comment  about  the  plethora  of  surveys. 
We  believe  that  each  one  of  them  is  different  and  the  data  may 
well  be  needed.  But  I  would  also  point  out  to  you  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  all  of  us  enjoy  very  much  criticizing 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance they  really  do  review  all  questionnaires.  They  review  all 
surveys  very  carefully,  and  have  been  meticulous  in  identifying 
and  avoiding  potential  areas  of  duplication. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Briefly  describe  for  us  the  type  of  information  you 
collect  in  your  surveys,  the  type  of  information  that  is  collected  by 
the  Economic  Research  Service,  as  well  as  the  type  of  information 
that  is  collected  by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  How 
do  these  surveys  and  the  data  they  provide  differ? 

Mr.  Rust.  HNIS  collects  three  types  of  information.  First,  infor- 
mation is  collected  on  food  used  by  households  and  the  cost  of  that 
food  through  the  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey,  HFCS. 
Much  of  food  consumption  takes  place  within  households.  The 
amounts  and  the  types  of  food  people  eat  are  dependent  on  what 
the  household  buys  and  what  it  can  afford  to  buy.  Since  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  is  targeted  to  households,  it  is  important  to  have 
baseline  data  on  household  food  patterns.  Information  from  this 
survey  is  also  used  for  developing  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  which  is 
the  legal  standard  for  benefits  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  No 
other  national  survey  collects  data  similar  to  the  HFCS. 

Second  information  is  collected  on  food  eaten  by  individuals  at 
home  and  away  from  home  through  the  Continuing  Survey  of  Food 
Intake  by  Individuals,  CSFII.  This  type  of  information  tells  us  the 
dietary  status  of  the  population  as  a  whole  and  how  specific  groups, 
such  as  low-income  individuals,  are  faring  nutritionally.  Informa- 
tion from  this  survey  is  vital  for  developing  nutrition  guidance 
such  as  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans.  We  need  to  know 
how  good  diets  are  before  we  can  design  programs  for  improve- 
ment. 

Both  of  the  these  types  of  information  differ  considerably  from 
the  food  supply  or  disappearance  data  provided  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service,  ERS.  ERS  food  supply  data  shows  food  available  for 
consumption  by  the  U.S.  civilian  population.  It  is  derived  from  data 
on  production,  imports  and  exports,  military  use,  and  inventories. 
It  does  not  tell  us  what  food  households  are  actually  able  to  buy 
nor  what  individuals  are  actually  eating.  The  food  supply  data  are 
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available  on  a  per  capita  basis  only;  they  are  not  available  for  vari- 
ous population  groups.  For  example,  ERS  data  can  tell  us  if  there 
are  enough  foods  in  the  food  supply  to  provide  iron  for  the  popula- 
tion, but  it  cannot  tell  us  which  groups,  such  as  children  or  low- 
income  elderly,  are  not  getting  enough  iron.  Also,  ERS  data  covers 
only  foods  in  the  food  supply;  HNIS  provides  the  data  to  estimate 
the  nutrient  content  of  the  food  supply. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  NCHS,  collects  infor- 
mation on  the  dietary  intake  of  individuals  in  its  National  Health 
and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey,  NHANES.  This  information  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  collected  in  the  CSFII.  However  the  pur- 
poses of  the  surveys  differ.  The  CSFII  is  food  oriented  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  find  out  what  foods  we  eat  so  that  nutrition  education, 
food  guidance,  food  assistance  programs,  food  safety,  and  food  pro- 
duction can  be  targeted  in  the  most  approximate  way.  The  purpose 
of  the  NHANES  survey  is  to  assess  the  health  status  of  the  popula- 
tion through  physical  examinations  of  survey  participants  and  a 
single  day's  dietary  data  is  a  small  part  of  that  survey.  NCHS  does 
not  publish  or  provide  information  on  food  consumption  and  the 
NHANES  survey  captures  only  one  day  of  dietary  intake  data 
which  is  not  adequate  for  estimating  usual  intakes  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  HNIS  surveys  include  multiple  days  of  dietary  intake  for 
this  purpose.  HNIS  and  NCHS  are  working  hard  to  coordinate  the 
surveys  so  that  together  we  can  provide  more  comprehensive  infor- 
mation than  either  agency  could  provide  in  a  single  survey. 

The  third  type  of  information  HNIS  collects  is  knowledge  and  at- 
titudes about  diet  and  health  through  the  Diet  and  Health  Knowl- 
edge Survey,  DHKS.  This  type  of  information  is  used  to  improve 
our  understanding  of  factors  that  affect  food  choices.  Information 
from  the  DHKS  can  be  used  with  the  CSFII  to  link  an  individual's 
knowledge  and  attitudes  to  his  or  her  dietary  behavior  since  infor- 
mation is  collected  from  the  same  individuals.  This  is  the  first  na- 
tional survey  to  do  this. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  FDA,  conducts  a  Health  and 
Diet  Survey  in  which  it  asks  about  health-related  knowledge  and 
behavior,  such  as  have  you  had  your  blood  cholesterol  checked? 
Have  you  changed  your  diet  to  reduce  risk  of  heart  disease.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture's  DHKS  asks  about  food  intake-related 
knowledge  and  behavior,  such  as  trim  fat  from  meat?  Do  you  use 
lowfat  or  regular  food  products?  The  DHKS  also  includes  informa- 
tion on  attitudes  about  dietary  guidelines,  a  subject  not  covered  by 
the  FDA  survey.  Some  questions  on  the  surveys  are  similar  and  we 
are  working  with  FDA  to  facilitate  this  because  comparability  will 
enhance  the  usefulness  of  both  surveys.  A  major  difference  in  the 
two  surveys  is  that  USDA's  DHKS  survey  provides  information 
linking  knowledge  and  attitudes  with  dietary  behavior;  the  FDA 
survey  does  not. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  If  the  USDA  stopped  its  food  consumption  survey, 
in  what  way  would  the  data  from  these  other  agencies  be  inad- 
equate? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  think  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  instance,  you  men- 
tioned the  Economic  Research  Service.  They  use  our  data,  they 
bring  in  other  data  that  they  have,  but  they  use  our  data.  They  do 
not  really  duplicate  our  data. 
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Our  work  supports  a  wide  range  of  activities.  In  talking  about 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  our  data  provides  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  with  the  basis  for  setting  the  food  stamp  allotment. 
The  Thrifty  Food  Plan,  for  instance,  is  based  on  data  that  we  com- 
piled. The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  are  working  very  closely  with  us  at  the 
present  time  to  try  to  determine  what  types  and  quantities  of  foods 
we  eat  so  as  to  determine  what  the  pesticide  residue  levels  are.  So 
in  a  real  sense,  and  I  use  this  chart  as  a  way  of  visualizing  it,  our 
data  flows  through  those  programs  into  the  work  of  these  other 
agencies.  It  really  becomes  the  basis  for  many  policy  determina- 
tions. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Can  you  tell  me  what  reports  or  articles  have  been 
published  over  the  past  five  years  that  are  dependent  on  your 
survey  data? 

Mr.  Rust.  May  I  do  that  for  the  record? 

The  answer  is  quite  a  few.  We  issue  a  number  of  reports  on  each 
of  our  surveys,  and  there  have  been  a  number  of  journal  articles  on 
our  surveys.  I  would  be  glad  to  provide  a  listing  of  those  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  If  you  would  separate  those  paid  for  by  HNIS  and 
those  paid  for  by  others,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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I.   REPORTS  PROM  NATIONWIDE  POOD  SURVEYS  (NPCS  and  CSPII) 
A.   Survey  Reports: 


1.  NaCionwlde  Pood  ConsumpCloa  Survey,  1987-88. 

Lutz,  S.M..  et  al.  1992.  Changes  in  Food  Consumption  and  Expenditures 
in  American  Households  During  the  1980' s.  U.S.  Department  o£ 
Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service  and  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service.  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  849. 

Guenther  P.M.,  and  B.P.  Perloff.  1990.  Effects  of  Procedural  Differences 
Between  1977  and  1987  in  the  Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey  on 
Estimates  of  Food  and  Nutrient  Intakes:  Results  of  the  USDA  1988 
Bridging  Study.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  No.  87-M-l. 

Guenther  P.M.,  and  K.S.  Tippett  (eds) .  1993.  Evaluation  of  Nonresponse 
in  the  Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey  1987-88.  Report  No.  87-M-2. 
(In  press) . 

U.S.  Department  of  Aggiculture,  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 
■•   Food  and  Nutrient  Intakes  by  Individuals  in  the  United  States,  1  Day, 
1987-88.  Report  No.  87-1-1.  (In  press). 

U.S.  Department  of  Aggiculture,  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 
Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels  of  Households  in  the  United  States, 
1987-88.  Report  No.  87-H-l.  (In  preparation). 

2.  Continuing  Survey  of  Pood  Intakes  by  Individuals -NPCS,  CSFII: 


1986  Series 
Report  No.  86-1 
Report  No.  86-2 
Report  No.  86-3 
Report  No.  86-4 

1985  Series 

Report  No.  85-1: 

Report  No.  85-2: 

Report  No.  85-3: 
Report  No.  85-4: 

Report  No.  85-5: 


Women  19-50  Years  and  Their  Children  1-5  Years, 

1  Day,  1986.  Issued  January,  1987. 

Low-Income  Women  19-50  Years  and  Their  Children  1-5 

Years,  1  Day,  1986.  Issued  April,  1987. 

Women  19-50  Years  and  Their  Children  1-5  Years, 

4  Days,  1986.  Issued  September,  1988. 

Low-Income  Women  19-50  Years  and  Their  Children  1-5 

Years,  4  Days,  1986.  Issued  January,  1989. 


Women  19-50  Years  and  Their  Children  1-5  Years, 

1  Day,  1985.  Issued  November,  1985. 

Low-Income  Women  19-50  Years  and  Their  Children  1-5 

Years,  1  Day,  1985.  Issued  August,  1986. 

Men  19-50  Years,  1  Day,  1985.  Issued  november,  1986. 

Women  19-50  Years  and  Their  Children  1-5  Years, 

4  Days,  1985.  Issued  August,  1987. 

Low-Income  Women  19-50  Years  and  Their  Children  1-5 

Years,  4  Days,  1985.  Issued  March,  1988. 


Jointly  or  cooperatively  funded 

Funded  outside  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 
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Admlnletratlve  ReportB: 

1989 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service.   1989.   Analysis  of  Nonresponse  to 
the  1986  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals.   HNIS  Adm.  Rep. 
No.  386. 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service.   1989.   Machine-Readable  Data  Sets 
on  Composition  of  Foods  and  Results  from  Food  Consumption  Surveys.   HNIS 
Adm.  Rep.  No.  378. 

1987 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service.   1987.   Manual  of  Food  Codes  in 
Numerical  Order  for  the  Household  Food  Consumption  Phase  of  the  Nationwide 
Food  Consumption  Phase  of  the  Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey  1987. 
HNIS  Adm.  Rep.  No.  383. 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service.   1987.   Research  Methodology. 
Proceedings  of  a  Symposium  Held  at  the  71st  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology,  April  1,  1987. 
HNIS  Adm.  Rep.  No.  382. 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service.   1987.   Manual  of  Food  Codes  and 
Weights  for  Use  in  Household  Food  Consumption  Phase  of  the  Nationwide  Food 
Consumption  Survey.   HNIS  Adm.  Rep.  No.  381. 


C.   Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletins: 

1991 

McNaughton,  J. P.,  et  al .   1991.   Food  Choices  and  Diet  Quality  for  Women 
with  Different  Levels  of  Beef  Intake.   State  College,  MS:   Mississippi 
State  University,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Experiment 
Station,  Technical  Bulletin  No.  177. 

1990 

McNaughton,  J. P.,  et  al .   1990.   Beef  and  Pork  Consumers:   Socioeconomic, 
Personal,  and  Lifestyle  Characteristics.   State  College,  MS:   Mississippi 
State  University,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Experiment 
Station,  Technical  Bulletin  No.  172. 


1989 

Eastwood,  D.B.,  and  S.C.  Morse.   1989.   A  Theoretical  and  Empirical  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Hedonic  Price  Equation  for  Foods.   Knoxville,  TN;   The 
University  of  Tennessee,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Station  Bulletin 
No.  666. 
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1986 

Mcrcracken,  V.A.  ,  and  J. A.  Brandt.    1986.   Analysis  of  Economic  and  Socio- 
Demographic  Factors  Affecting  the  Consumption  of  Food  Away  From  Home.   West 
Lafayette,  IN:   Purdue  University,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Station 
Bulletin  No.  480. 

McCracken,  V.A.,  and  J. A.  Brandt.  1986.   Methodological  Considerations  in 

Estimating  Household  Demand  Models  with  Incomplete  Data.   West 

Lafayette,  IN:   Purdue  University,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Station  Bulletin  No.  481. 

McCracken,  V.A.,  and  J. A.  Brandt.   1986.   The  Value  of  Household  Time  and 
the  Demand  for  Food  Away -From- Home.   West  Lafayette,  IN:   Purdue 
University,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Station  Bulletin  No.  485. 

P.   Research  Reports.  Technical  Bulletins: 

1989 

Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology,  Life  Sciences 
Research  Office.   1989.   Nutrition  Monitoring  in  the  United  States:   An 
Update  Report  on  Nutrition  Monitoring.   Prepared  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
DHHS  Publication  No.  (PHS)  89-1255. 

Pao,  E.M.,  K.E.  Sykes  and  Y.S.  Cypel .   1989.   USDA  Methodological  Research 
for  Large-scale  Dietary  Intake  Surveys,  1975-1988.   U.S.  Dept .  of 
Agriculture,  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service,  Home  Economics  Research 
Report  No.  49. 

1988 

Price,  D.W.   1988.   Estimating  Food  Use  by  Age,  Sex  and  Household  Size. 
Pullman,  WA:   Washington  State  University,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics,  Research  Bulletin  XB1002. 
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PERIODICAL  ARTICLES  PROM  THE  NATIONWIDE  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  SURVEY  DATA 

1992  I 

Cleveland,  L.E.,  A.J.  Escobar,  S.M.  Lutz,  S.O.  Welsh.  1993. 
Method  for  identifying  differences  between  existing  food  intake 
patterns  and  patterns  that  meet  recommendations.  J.  Am.  Dietetic 
Assoc,  (selected  as  the  continuing  education  articale  for  registered 
dietitians) 

Basiotis,  P.P.,  et  al .  1992.   Dietary  Intakes  and  Selected 
Characteristics  of  Women  Ages  19-50  Years  and  Their  Children 
Ages  1-5  Years  by  Reported  Perception  of  Food  Sufficiency. 
Journal  of  Nutrition  Education  24  (2):53-58 

Blaylock,  J.R.,  Blisard  N.W.  1992.   U.S.  Cigarette  Consumption: 
The  case  of  Low  -  Income  Women.  American  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Economics  74  (3)  698-705 

Popkin,  B.M.,  et  al .  1992.   Dietary  Changes  in  Older  Americans. 
American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition  55(5):823-30. 

Murpliy,  S.P.,  et  al.  1992.   Demographic  and  Economic  Factors 
Associated  with  Dietary  Quality  for  Adults  in  the  1987-88  NFCS. 
Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  Forthcoming  1992 

Thompson,  E.F.,  et  al .  1992.   Sources  of  Fiber  and  Fat  in 
Diets  of  US  Women  Aged  19  to  50:  Implications  for  Nutrition 
Education  and  Policy.  American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
82(5)  :695-702. 

Johnson,  Rachel  k.,  Helen  Smiciklas,  et  al .  1992.  Maternal  Employment  and  the 
Quality  of  Young  Children's  Diets:  Empirical  Evidence  Based  on  the  1987-1988 
Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey.  Pediatrics  90  (2)  :  245-249  . 

1991 

Cook,  CM.,  et  al.   1991.   Incorporating  Subsistence  into  a  Probit 
Analysis  of  Houshold  Nutrition  Levels.   Southern  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Economics  23  (1)  :  195-202 . 

Devaney,  B.,  and  R.  Moffitt.   1991.   Dietary  Effects  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.   American  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics  73  (1)  :202-211 . 

Ershow,  A.G.,  et  al.   1991.   Intake  of  Tapwater  and  Total  Water  by  Pregnant 
and  Lactating  Women.   American  Journal  of  Public  Health  81 (3 )  :328-334  . 

Levedahl,  J.W.   1991.   The  Role  of  Functional  Form  in  Estimating  the  Effect 
of  a  Cash-Only  Food  Stamp  Program.   The  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Research  43 (2) Spring : 11-19 . 

Tippett,  K.S.,  and  H.A.  Riddick.   1991.   What  Are  We  Eating?   Cereal  Foods 
World  36(9)  :797-799. 

Wright,  H.S.,  et  al.   1991.   The  1987-88  Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey: 
An  Update  on  the  Nutrient  Intake  of  Respondents.   Nutrition  Today  26(3): 
21-2'?. 
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•1990 

Berner,  L.A.,  et  al .  1990.  Calcium  and  Chronic  Disease  Prevention: 
Charienges  to  the  Food  Industry.   Food  Technology  44(3):50-70. 
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QUALITY  OF  SURVEY  DATA 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Some  have  questioned  your  survey  methodology, 
asking  people  to  remember  and  report  what  they  ate.  And  they  say 
that  this  methodology  produces  data  so  flawed  that  it  is  dangerous. 
Your  survey  is  thought  to  underreport  food  intake  by  about  20  per- 
cent. There  was  an  article  written  recently  in  The  Journal  of 
American  Dietetics  Association  by  Dr.  Mertz.  I  believe  it  was  pub- 
lished in  December,  1992.  The  article  concluded  that  if  Americans 
ate  as  little  food  as  HNIS  reported,  the  population  would  be  severe- 
ly underweight  and  malnourished.  This,  of  course,  looking  at  me  as 
a  good  example,  is  not  true.  More  than  25  percent  of  the  population 
is  overweight.  It  also  concludes  that  the  inaccuracies  in  your 
survey  methodology  are  dangerous  because  the  EPA  and  the  FDA 
use  the  data  to  estimate  potential  pesticide  or  carcinogen  risk  from 
consumption  of  food.  Obviously  if  food  intake  is  understated  and 
underreported,  the  risk  is  going  to  be  underestimated. 

Can  you  respond  to  this  criticism? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Harris  to  address  that  issue. 

Dr.  Harris.  Collecting  adequate  dietary  information  from  indi- 
viduals is  a  recognized  problem  in  the  area,  because  you  are  asking 
people  to  recall  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  HNIS  recognizes 
this  problem  as  an  ongoing  issue  with  data  collection  in  food  con- 
sumption surveys. 

We  are  currently  sponsoring  research  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land to  try  to  get  at  some  aspects  of  this  problem,  and  fmd  ways  to 
better  assist  respondents  at  estimating  their  portion  sizes.  We  are 
particularly  interested  in  respondents  who  fall  in  the  young  child 
category  or  proxy  respondents  who  have  to  respond  for  children  or 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  am  out  of  my  element  here.  I  am  not  a  statisti- 
cian, nor  do  I  know  how  to  even  start  to  conduct  such  a  survey.  But 
obviously,  Dr.  Mertz  and  others  have  concluded  that  the  survey 
methodology  which  you  are  using,  even  if  you  could  repair  it  by 
this  University  of  Maryland  approach,  is  not  going  to  do  the  job. 
Frankly,  they  believe  there  is  such  a  gross  discrepancy  between 
what  people  consume  and  what  they  report  to  you  on  the  survey 
that  the  net  result  is  not  very  valuable  in  terms  of  science,  and 
may  be  dangerous  in  terms  of  what  conclusions  are  extrapolated 
from  it. 

What  you  are  telling  me  is,  you  know  that  you  have  a  problem 
and  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  repair  the  survey  data. 

Dr.  Harris.  Well,  we  are  trying  to  find  ways  of  better  collecting 
information,  not  repairing  the  data  that  we  have  collected  so  far.  I 
think  throughout  the  years  nutritionists  and  other  people  in  the 
food  consumption  area  have  recognized  that  there  are  limitations 
to  the  data.  We  are  constantly  working  at  trying  to  find  better 
ways  of  collecting  that  information. 

In  our  survey,  because  it  is  collected  within  the  home,  there  are 
opportunities  for  the  respondent  to  show  the  interviewer  what  ex- 
actly a  cup  or  a  serving  of  food  might  mean.  We  have  food  guide 
measurements,  but  oftentimes  someone  may  say  I  drank  a  cup  of 
something.  It  could  be  eight  ounces,  but  it  also  could  be  20  ounces. 
So  we  are  looking  at  all  kinds  of  ways  of  trying  to  get  at  better 
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information.  We  would  certainly  respond  to  any  input  from  people 
like  Dr.  Mertz  to  help  us  collect  better  information. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  We  are  spending  an  awful  lot  of  money  on  this 
survey,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  really  basic  flaws 
in  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  asking  people  to  remember 
what  they  ate,  only  to  find  out  that  they  are  underreporting  it, 
which  is  what  most  of  us  do  when  asked. 

There  is  another  concern  I  have,  and  it  came  out  in  a  1991  GAO 
report,  about  the  data  that  is  being  collected.  The  GAO  report 
looked  at  the  survey  done  in  1987  and  1988.  The  survey,  incidental- 
ly, cost  the  taxpayers  $8  million,  not  counting  several  years  of  staff 
work.  The  data  produced  from  the  survey  were  so  bad  they  are  dis- 
tributed with  a  warning  label  attached.  The  response  rate  for  the 
survey  was  34  percent. 

Are  you  familiar  with  this  GAO  report? 

Dr.  Harris.  I  most  certainly  am,  sir. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  It  does  not  speak  very  well  for  your  survey  or  your 
approach. 

Dr.  Harris.  I  think  it  speaks  of  an  agency  that  has  collected  in- 
formation for  a  number  of  years  not  responding  with  the  times  in 
terms  of  updated  ways  of  managing  the  survey.  It  speaks  of  a  con- 
tractor who,  quite  frankly,  probably  got  lazy  in  the  management  of 
the  survey.  Since  that  time  the  agency  has  tried  to  respond  in  a 
very  positive  way  by  drawing  on  the  services  of  the  Census  Bureau 
and  taking  a  very  hard  look  at  how  we  conduct  surveys  and  work- 
ing at  doing  a  better  job. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  were  the  response  rates  for  the  surveys  con- 
ducted in  1989,  1990,  and  1991? 

Dr.  Harris.  For  1989,  the  response  rate  is  in  the  high  50s.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  number  right  now,  but  I  can  get  that  to  you  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  CSFII  is  a  complex  survey  designed  to  collect  national  information  on  the  die- 
tary intakes  of  U.S.  households  and  their  members.  CSFII  1989-1991  included  two 
independent  samples;  a  "basic"  or  all-income  sample  and  a  low-income  sample.  Par- 
ticipation rates  were  somewhat  higher  than  what  I  had  originally  indicated  to  the 
Committee.  Participation  by  households  for  1989  was  63  percent  for  the  basic 
sample  and  73  percent  for  the  low-income  sample;  for  1990,  62  percent  for  the  basic 
sample  and  69  percent  for  the  low-income  sample  and;  for  preliminary  1991  results, 
64  percent  for  basic  and  74  percent  for  low-income.  If  the  basic  and  low-income  sam- 
ples are  combined  then  the  response  rates  by  household  participation  become  68 
percent  in  1989,  66  percent  in  1990  and  67  percent  in  1991. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  considered  acceptable  in  this  type  of  a 
survey  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  eating  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion that  are  meaningful? 

Dr.  Harris.  I  think  you  get  different  responses  in  terms  of  what 
is  concerned  acceptable.  People  look  hard  at  anything  that  is  less 
than  50  percent,  because  that  means  that  you  are  talking  about 
less  than  a  majority.  When  I  was  in  graduate  school,  we  were 
taught  in  survey  methodology  courses  that  response  rates  that 
exceed  70  percent  were  acceptable. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  have  been  told  that  you  need  responses  around  70 
to  75  percent  to  really  say  that  you  have  a  picture  of  what  the  con- 
sumption habits  are  of  the  American  population.  Can  you  tell  me  if 
response  rates  got  any  better  in  1990  or  1991? 
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Dr.  Harris.  It  got  better  as  a  result  of  the  1987-1988  survey.  We 
recognized  that  there  was  a  problem  in  the  management  of  the 
survey,  and  the  agency  got  together  with  the  contractor  and  was 
very  aggressive  in  implementing  corrective  actions  in  managing 
the  survey.  As  a  result,  you  see  increases  in  the  response  rate.  We 
think  a  lot  of  it  is  related  to  the  contractor  managing  the  survey 
better. 

SURVEY  CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Who  chose  the  contractor? 

Dr.  Harris.  It  is  a  competitive  bid  where  contractors  submit  pro- 
posals. The  agency  writes  a  request  for  proposal.  Contractors 
submit  proposals,  and  then  they  are  technically  evaluated  by  a 
panel  of  staff  people  from  within  and  outside  the  agency. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Has  the  contractor  changed  over  the  years? 

Dr.  Harris.  Right  now  there  is  a  new  contractor  for  the  survey 
that  is  supposed  to  start  in  1994. 

Mr.  Rust.  The  previous  contractor  had  had  a  number  of  sequen- 
tial contracts  with  our  agency,  but  they  are  no  longer  doing  the 
survey. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  money  did  we  give  them  before  we  asked 
them  to  leave? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  aggregate? 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  would  have  to  submit  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

We  have  searched  the  records  as  far  back  as  they  are  still  available  to  us.  The 
contractor,  National  Analysts,  conducted  a  number  of  studies  and  surveys  for  HNIS 
and  its  predecessor  agency.  With  the  records  we  have  access  to,  we  can  track  cost 
data  back  to  the  1965-66  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey.  The  aggregate  cost 
of  all  contracts  with  National  Analysts,  involving  this  agency,  since  1965  is  $26.7 
million.  We  will  continue  to  search  for  additional  records  and  we  will  provide  the 
committee  with  any  additional  cost  information  we  find. 

Mr.  Rust.  The  previous  CSFII  cost  about  six  or  seven  million  dol- 
lars, I  think.  That  was  for  the  three  years,  1989,  1990  and  1991. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  And  the  data  is  basically  worthless? 

Mr.  Rust.  No. 

Dr.  Harris.  No,  not  the  CSFII. 

Mr.  Rust.  Not  the  CSFII. 

The  worthless  one,  as  you  are  describing  it,  was  the  Nationwide 
Food  Consumption  Survey  1987-88.  When  you  look  at  that  data,  it 
is  still  the  best  data  available  in  a  number  of  those  categories  from 
that  period  of  time,  and  it  is  much  more  widely  used  outside  of  gov- 
ernment than  it  is  inside. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  But  is  the  data  accurate? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  answer  is — I  do  not  know  that  we  can  answer  that 
precisely.  The  findings  and  the  patterns  are  sufficiently  consistent 
with  other  survey  work  that  has  been  done  by  us  and  by  others  in 
previous  years  that  we  are  willing  to  say  that  they  are  accurate 
enough  to  use.  We  put  a  disclaimer  on  all  of  that  data  and  make 
certain  that  people  understand  the  response  rate  problem.  And  as 
an  agency,  we  do  not  duck  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
that  survey. 
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COST  OF  THE  NATIONWIDE  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  SURVEY  1987-88 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  This  survey  information  which  you  do  not  use  and 
put  a  disclaimer  on,  how  much  did  that  cost  the  taxpayers? 

Dr.  Harris.  The  1987-1988  survey  cost? 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  one  you  have  a  disclaimer  attached  to. 

Dr.  Harris.  But  I  have  to  add,  we  put  a  disclaimer  on  that  to  let 
data  users  know  that  there  were  problems  with  data  collection.  But 
as  Mr.  Rust  said,  within  our  agency  and  outside  of  the  agency 
there  are  some  uses  of  that  data.  ERS,  the  Economic  Research 
Service,  has  used  the  1987-1988  data. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  did  the  survey  cost?  Do  you  know? 

Dr.  Harris.  About  $8  million. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  are  you  doing  to  rectify  the  problems  so  that 
in  1997-98  the  survey  will  produce  statistically  accurate  data? 

Mr.  Rust.  We  are  taking  several  steps  to  assure  that  surveys  con- 
ducted by  HNIS  will  produce  accurate  and  timely  data.  I  will  pro- 
vide the  details  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

(1)  The  decennial  Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey  (NFCS)  has  been  discon- 
tinued. The  NFCS  included  the  collection  of  two  types  of  information — household 
use  of  food  and  individual  intake — which  required  a  heavy  respondent  burden.  The 
average  length  of  the  interview  was  almost  3  hours,  and  many  people  refused  to 
participate  after  being  informed  of  the  requirements  of  the  survey.  In  the  future, 
information  on  the  two  components  of  the  survey  will  be  collected  in  two  separate 
surveys:  the  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals  and  the  Household 
Food  Consumption  Survey. 

(2)  The  1994-96  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals  has  been  rede- 
signed to  replace  the  individual  intake  component  of  the  NFCS.  A  fixed  price  con- 
tract for  this  survey  was  awarded  to  Westat,  Inc.  of  Rockville,  MD  following  com- 
petitive bidding.  (This  is  a  different  contractor  than  the  one  which  did  the  NFCS.) 
Every  facet  of  the  survey  has  been  thoroughly  examined  and  redesigned  if  neces- 
sary. In  particular,  procedures  for  improving  response  rates  have  been  established. 
HNIS  has  put  in  place  strong  management  and  quality  control  procedures  both  as 
part  of  the  contract  and  in  its  in-house  operations  to  assure  that  the  survey  provides 
accurate  data  in  a  timely  manner.  Unlike  work  with  the  NFCS  where  there  were 
few  meetings  with  the  contractor  and  limited  monitoring  on  our  part,  we  are  meet- 
ing on  a  regular  basis  with  Westat  to  review  progress  of  the  survey  and  we  have 
several  staff  with  assigned  responsibilities  for  monitoring  the  survey  contract.  We 
have  developed  an  in-house  tracking  system  to  monitor  the  status  of  the  interviews. 
We  also  have  a  new  food  coding  system,  designed  by  the  University  of  Texas,  that 
will  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  technical  support  systems,  leading  to  improved 
quality  and  timeliness  of  the  results.  The  Census  Bureau  has  been  involved  in  the 
design  of  the  survey,  in  conducting  research  leading  to  improvements  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire, and  in  suggesting  better  management  procedures. 

(3)  The  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey,  which  will  be  conducted  in  1996,  re- 
places the  household  use  of  food  component  of  the  NFCS.  We  are  working  closely 
with  the  Census  Bureau  to  plan,  design,  and  execute  the  survey  and  to  plan  for  dis- 
seminating the  results  on  a  timely  basis.  HNIS,  with  input  from  the  Census  Bureau, 
is  drafting  a  detailed  Statement  of  Work  to  prepare  for  the  survey.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Census  Bureau  will  collect  the  data. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  the  Nationwide 
Food  Consumption  Survey  for  each  of  the  last  six  decades. 

Mr.  Rust.  All  the  surveys  prior  to  the  1987-88  survey  were  con- 
ducted by  a  unit  within  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  or  its 
predecessor  agencies  which  subsequently  became  part  of  HNIS  in 
1981.  We  have  located  information  on  the  last  three  Nationwide 
Food  Consumption  Surveys  (NFCS).  I  will  provide  that  information 
for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Human  Nutrition  Information  Service — Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey 

Millions 

1965/1966 $3.7 

1977/1978 >7.8 

1987/1988 7.6 

'  Contract  included  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Surveys  in  the  three  prior  decades  (1936-1957/58)  were  reported  as  a  single  line 
item  on  Budget  Documents  and  Explanatory  Notes.  The  cost  of  the  NFCS  was  not 
separately  identified  in  these  documents.  The  NFCS  appears  to  have  been  included 
in  broad  budget  categories  such  as  "Special  Research,"  "Nutrition  and  Consumer 
Use  Research,"  etc.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  exact  cost  of  the  early 
surveys.  However,  we  will  continue  to  research  and  investigate  these  historical  doc- 
uments. As  we  are  able  to  locate  more  informaton  on  the  costs  of  these  surveys,  we 
will  make  that  information  available  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Braley.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  interject  just  an  observa- 
tion here. 

Mr.  Rust  and  Dr.  Harris  are  both  doing  a  good  job  of  defending 
this  survey  in  the  past,  but  I  would  like  you  to  know  just  for  your 
own  information  that  neither  of  them  were  in  the  agency  when 
this  work  was  done,  and  so  they  are  both  new  to  the  Human  Nutri- 
tion Information  Service  since  that  survey  was  conducted. 

The  other  thing,  in  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  the  acting  as- 
sistant secretary  position  and  being  involved  with  HNIS,  there  is  a 
very  significant  amount  of  coordination  that  goes  on  among  USDA 
and  other  federal  agencies  on  who  should  be  doing  what,  what  sur- 
veys should  go  into  the  field  at  what  time,  and  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  ask  certain  questions.  I  think  that  area  of  work  is  rather 
well  coordinated  from  my  own  observation  now.  But  there  was  a 
very  serious  problem  with  that  earlier  survey,  and,  frankly,  a  lot  of 
the  money  was  probably  not  well  spent. 

TIMELY  RELEASE  OF  SURVEY  DATA 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Well,  that  is  fair,  and  I  am  glad  you  put  that  in  the 
record. 

But  I  do  want  to  know  who  is  going  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
fact  that  many  believe  this  survey  and  its  methodology  is  still  fa- 
tally flawed,  and  that  the  number  of  responses  is  still  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  population.  The  information  from  these 
surveys  are  being  used  to  draw  conclusions  in  many  different  agen- 
cies that  are  very  important  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  just  strikes  me  that  we  are  struggling  to  reach  the  point 
of  having  a  professional  survey,  and  we  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  and  still  have  not  quite  reached  that  goal.  This  raises  a 
question  in  my  mind  if  we  ever  will. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  Can  you  demonstrate  that  you  are  going  to 
be  releasing  the  data  in  a  timely  fashion  from  the  surveys  conduct- 
ed in  1989,  1990  or  1991?  Have  any  of  these  been  published? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  1989  data  tape  was  released  last  November.  The 
1990  data  tape  will  be  released  in  May  of  this  year.  And  the  1993 
data  tape  will  be  released  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  Excuse  me. 
That's  the  1991  data  tape.  And  we  have  picked  up  the  tempo  on 
releasing  data. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand  your  frustration.  I  came  over 
from  HHS,  and  one  of  the  things  that  I  was  specifically  asked  to 
look  at  were  the  same  issues  that  you  are  referring  to  today.  Ellen 
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is  also  new  to  our  agency.  We  have  a  very  new  management  team, 
for  the  most  part,  at  HNIS.  We  are  as  concerned  by  the  problems 
with  the  surveys  as  you  are. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  can  promise  you  as  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  the  agency  and  as  the  Acting  Administrator  for  the  time 
being.  We  have  approached  this  new  contract  completely  different- 
ly than  we  did  before.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  we  expect 
this  one  to  cost  $14  million.  It  is  almost  twice  what  we  spent  on 
CSFII  in  1989,  1990  and  1991.  We  have  a  fixed-price  contract.  We 
have  a  brand  new  contractor.  We  have  a  management  team  in 
place  that  is  completely  new  and  unrelated  to  the  group  that  ran 
the  previous  ones.  We  have  a  new  division  chief  in  Ellen.  We  have 
set  specific  goals  that  we  are  going  to  use  to  run  this  survey  and 
run  it  tightly.  We  have  response  rate  requirements  in  the  contract 
for  the  contractor  to  meet.  We  are  on  their  case  almost  on  a  daily 
basis.  They  are  located  in  Rockville,  Maryland,  so  they  are  phys- 
ically close  enough  for  us  to  have  almost  daily  interplay  with  them. 
They  want  to  do  this  survey  right.  We  want  them  to  do  it  right.  We 
are  in  touch  with  them  on  a  regular  basis  to  make  sure  that  this  is 
as  good  a  survey  as  you  possibly  can  get  for  this  amount  of  money. 

If  I  can  add  just  a  generic  comment.  All  surveys  right  now  are 
having  difficulty  with  response  rates.  There  are  reasons  for  that: 
fear  of  crime,  fear  of  government  intrusion,  fear  of  big  brother, 
more  women  in  the  work  place.  The  principal  respondent  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire like  this  is  the  principal  meal  preparer  in  the  home. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  20  years  ago,  30  years  ago,  it  was  relatively 
easy  to  visit  the  house  during  the  day.  The  woman  was  there.  She 
knew  this  data.  She  could  respond  to  this  data.  It  is  more  and  more 
difficult  to  get  that  data  now.  The  more  you  ask  us  to  get  and  the 
more  the  other  agencies  ask  us  to  get,  the  more  of  a  burden  it  be- 
comes. The  more  of  a  burden  it  becomes,  the  less  response  you  get. 
So  we  are  constantly  trying  to  balance  societal  changes  and  de- 
mands for  additional  data  with  something  the  American  people 
will  cooperate  with  and  do. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Data  from  the  1989  survey  was  released  in  1992 
and  data  from  1990  will  be  released  this  year.  What  takes  so  long 
to  release  this  data? 

Mr.  Rust.  Data  collection  for  the  1989  survey  began  in  April 
1989  and  was  completed,  on  schedule,  in  May  1990.  However,  data 
tapes  were  not  received  from  the  contractor  until  September  1991. 
At  that  time  HNIS  staff  still  needed  to  review  and  weigh  the  data 
and  to  prepare  it  for  public  release  in  machine  readable  form.  The 
final  1989  data  were  released  in  November  1992,  about  2M-2.  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  data  collection,  but  14  months  after  re- 
ceipt of  data  from  the  contractor.  The  1991  survey  was  completed 
in  May  1992  and  we  expect  data  release  in  fall  of  1993,  about  IVa 
years  after  the  survey  was  completed,  and  about  11  months  after 
receipt  of  data  from  the  contractor.  We  agree  that  these  times  are 
long.  In  order  to  improve  the  timeliness  of  data  release,  we  have 
changed  how  and  when  data  is  received  from  the  contractor. 

In  previous  su'^veys,  HNIS  has  not  had  access  to  the  data  until 
data  collection  and  contractor  processing  was  completed.  At  that 
point  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  data  process- 
ing to  do  in-house,  including  reviewing  the  data  for  quality  and  ac- 
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curacy,  weighing  the  data,  and  preparing  it  in  machine  readable 
form.  These  takes  delayed  the  release  of  the  data.  CSFII  1994-96 
procedures  have  been  designed  so  that  processing  will  take  place 
on  an  ongoing  basis.  Although  some  procedures,  such  as  weighing 
of  the  data  and  putting  it  in  machine  readable  form,  will  still  need 
to  be  completed  after  the  survey  is  finished.  We  anticipate  being 
able  to  release  the  data  much  sooner  after  completion  of  the 
survey. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  useful  is  data  that  is  three  years  old  when  it  is 
released? 

Mr.  Rust.  Food  consumption  patterns  change  slowly  over  time. 
We  believe  that  data  from  the  1989-91  CSFII  will  reflect  recent 
trends  on  the  dietary  status  of  the  population  when  it  is  released. 
It  is  still  the  most  recent  data  available.  HNIS  is  committed  to  the 
more  timely  release  of  data  from  CSFII  1994-96.  We  have  taken  a 
number  of  steps  in  the  new  contract,  in  systems  improvements,  and 
in  the  commitment  of  the  agency  itself  to  insure  a  much  more 
timely  release  of  data  from  future  surveys. 

Food  consumption  data  have  many  uses.  I  will  provide  a  few  ex- 
amples for  the  record: 

[The  information  follows:] 

Numerous  questions  in  the  CSFII  1994-96  have  been  added  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  For  example,  this  survey 
provides  the  only  data  on  the  amounts  and  sources  of  household  water  consumption, 
on  fresh  fish  caught  by  individuals,  and  on  food  handling  practices  related  to  wash- 
ing and  peeling  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  questions  will  be  used  in  estimating 
pesticide  residues. 

CSFII  is  the  only  survey  to  capture  information  on  foods  eaten  away  from  home 
and  their  nutritional  content.  While  many  other  surveys  provide  information  on  the 
number  of  people  eating  out  they  do  not  provide  information  on  the  nutrient  con- 
tent of  food  away  from  home. 

The  CSFII  1985/86  was  used  to  provide  the  baseline  data  used  in  setting  the 
DHHS  Healthy  People  Objectives  for  the  Year  2000.  CSFII  1994-96  will  provide  us 
information  on  the  progress  of  the  population  in  meeting  these  objectives. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  used  the  NFCS  1987-88  data  to  update  their 
Total  Diet  Study  and  for  input  into  their  work  on  food  labeling. 

HNIS  uses  information  from  all  surveys  to  design  nutrition  education  programs 
and  to  target  specific  population  groups  for  intervention.  The  Food  Guide  Pyramid 
was  developed  based  on  food  consumption  patterns. 

HNIS  uses  the  survey  data  to  design  the  USDA  food  plans;  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan 
is  the  legal  basis  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

University  researchers  working  under  cooperative  agreement  with  the  USDA 
have  used  the  CSFII  and  NFCS  data  to  conduct  studies  on:  the  characteristics  that 
influence  whether  individuals  use  nutrition  labeling  and  the  effects  of  label  use  on 
dietary  quality;  the  impact  of  increased  consumption  of  food-away-from  home  on 
diets;  the  differences  between  diets  of  smokers  and  non-smokers;  and  the  relation- 
ship of  exercise  and  TV  watching  to  diet  and  body  weight. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  uses  data  from  HNIS  surveys  to  support  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  FNS  programs  in  achieving  their  nutritional  objectives. 
HNIS  surveys  provide  the  only  information  on  multiprogram  participation  by 
households  linked  with  food  consumption  in  those  households. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  used  NFCS  data  on  fiber  consumption  to  pros- 
ecute a  case  on  false  advertising  of  breakfast  cereals. 

Industry  uses  the  data  to  develop  and  produce  the  foods  Americans  want. 

Drug  companies  have  used  CSFII/NFCS  data  to  help  determine  the  levels  of  dif- 
ferent vitamins  to  add  to  their  multivitamin  supplements. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  past  decade,  USDA  food  consumption  survey  data  have  pro- 
vided detailed  information  available  on  the  food  and  nutrient  intakes  of  Americans. 
While  it  would  be  desirable  for  USDA  survey  data  to  be  available  more  rapidly  and 
USDA  is  developing  new  methods  and  new  managerial  systems  to  expedite  data 
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processing,  the  examples  of  applications  of  the  data  that  I  have  provided  indicate 
the  usefulness  of  USDA  food  consumption  surveys. 
A  list  of  selected  references  follows: 

1.  Life  Sciences  Research  Office,  Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experimen- 
tal Biology.  Nutrition  Monitoring  in  the  United  States — An  Update  Report  on  Nu- 
trition Monitoring.  DHHS  Pub.  No.  (PHS)  89-1255.  Washington:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1989.  Prepared  under  contract  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

2.  Popkin,  B.M.,  P.S.  Haines,  K.C.  Reidy.  Food  Consumption  Trends  of  U.S. 
Women:  Patterns  and  Determinants  Between  1977  and  1985.  American  Journal  of 
Clinical  Nutrition.  49:1307-1319,  1989.  Conducted  under  Cooperative  Agreement 
with  HNIS. 

3.  Popkin,  B.M.,  P.S.  Haines,  R.E.  Patterson.  Dietary  Changes  Among  Older 
Americans,  1977-87.  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition.  55-823-830,  1992. 

4.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Healthy  People  2000:  National 
Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention  Objectives.  DHHS  Pub.  No.  (PHS)  91- 
50212.  Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1991. 

5.  Pennington,  J.A.T.  The  Food  and  C-rug  Administration's  Total  Diet  Studies — 
Results  and  Revisions.  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association.  92:A-17,  1992. 

6.  Welsh,  S.O.,  J.  Fox,  J.F.  Guthrie,  and  L.  Cleveland.  Characteristics  of  Nutrition 
Label  Users  and  Implications  for  Label  Education.  Speech  presented  at  the  Fall, 
1992  Meeting  of  the  National  Exchange  for  Food  Label  Education.  Washington,  DC, 
September  16,  1992. 

7.  Haines,  P.S.,  D.W.  Hungerford,  B.M.  Popkin,  and  D.K.  Guikey.  Eating  Patterns 
and  Energy  and  Nutrient  Intakes  of  U.S.  Women.  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association,  92:698-707,  1992.  Conducted  under  cooperative  Agreement  with  HNIS. 

8.  Larkin,  F.A.,  P.P.  Basiotis,  H.A.  Riddick,  K.E.  Sykes,  and  E.M.  Pao.  Dietary 
Patterns  of  Women  Smokers  and  Non-Smokers.  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association.  90:230-237.  Conducted  by  Dr.  Frances  Larkin,  Visiting  Scientist,  in  col- 
laboration with  HNIS. 

9.  Riddick,  H.A.  Body  Mass  Index,  Television  Viewing,  Physical  Activity  and  Diets 
of  Females  Age  10  to  49  in  USDA's  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individ- 
uals. Paper  accepted  for  presentation  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology.  New  Orleans,  LA,  March  1993. 

10.  Johnson,  R.K.  H.  Smiciklas-Wright,  A.C.  Crouter,  and  F.K.  Willits.  Maternal 
Employment  and  the  Quality  of  Young  Children's  Diets:  Empirical  Evidence  based 
on  the  1987-88  Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey.  Pediatrics.  90:245-249,  1992. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Will  you  conduct  a  CSFII  survey  in  fiscal  year  1993? 

Mr.  Rust.  No.  The  next  CSFII  is  scheduled  for  the  three-year 
period  of  1994-96.  During  1993  HNIS  and  its  contractor  are  devel- 
oping and  testing  new  procedures  and  methodologies.  A  pilot  study 
for  the  survey  will  be  conducted  in  April  and  May  of  1993  in  10 
locations  throughout  the  country.  The  intent  of  this  pilot  is  to  test 
the  administration  of  the  questionnaires  and  all  survey  procedures, 
including  in-house  data  processing.  The  actual  survey  will  begin  in 
January  1994. 

The  extensive  preparatory  activities  now  underway  (including 
the  pilot  study)  are  largely  new  to  this  survey  and  they  represent 
the  careful  steps  HNIS  is  taking  to  insure  the  quality  and  timeli- 
ness of  CSFII  1994-96. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  will  be  the  cost  to  do  the  survey? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  cost  of  the  CSFII  1994-96  will  be  approximately 
$14  million.  The  contract  for  this  survey  has  been  awarded  to 
Westat,  Inc.  of  Rockville,  MD.  The  cost  includes  about  $1.13  million 
for  start-up  and  development  costs  by  the  contractor  and  about 
$4.2,  $3.9,  and  $4.2  million  for  data  collection  in  1994,  1995,  and 
1996,  respectively.  I  will  provide  a  detailed  description  of  the  serv- 
ices included  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  preparation  of  survey  materials  (training  manuals,  introductory  letters,  ques- 
tionnaires, survey  publicity); 
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Survey  staff — interviewers,  food  coders,  data  reviewers,  supervisors,  and  other 
support  staff  including  recruitment  and  training; 

Development  of  data  entry  software  and  data  tracking  system; 

Actual  conduct  of  pilot  study  and  survey — listing,  contracting  and  screening  housing 
units,  interviewing  respondents  (These  procedures,  necessary  to  assure  a  survey  that  is  a 
representative  of  the  U.S.  population,  are  very  expensive); 

Coding  and  entry  of  data,  and  transmitting  data  from  Contractor  to  HNIS; 

Preparation  of  survey  operations  reports;  and 

Travel  for  contractor  to  meet  with  HNIS  and  to  conduct  the  survey  nationwide. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Rust,  your  agency  was  established  in  Octover  of 
1981.  Prior  to  this,  the  work  was  performed  within  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  Researchers  have  said  that  they  have  been  bat- 
tling problems  at  USDA  for  a  decade,  that  the  data  provided  is  not 
as  good  as  it  should  be.  In  view  of  this  and  your  poor  track  record 
on  conducting  surveys,  maybe  we  should  transfer  the  analytical 
work  on  foods  to  agencies  better  equipped  to  handle  these  func- 
tions. Specifically,  the  food  composition  and  analysis  work  to  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  and  the  survey  and  statistical  analy- 
sis to  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  Tell  us,  Mr. 
Rust,  what  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  extremely  inefficient  to  sepa- 
rate the  food  composition  work  and  the  survey  work  done  by  HNIS. 
The  purpose  of  the  surveys  is  to  measure  the  dietary  status  of  the 
population.  To  do  this  requires  collecting  information  on  what 
people  eat  and  then  applying  nutrient  values  to  that  food.  Those 
nutrient  values  come  from  HNIS's  National  Nutrient  Data  Bank 
(NNDB).  In  turn,  the  decisions  about  which  foods  need  improved 
nutrient  data  comes,  in  part,  from  information  in  the  surveys  on 
what  people  are  eating.  Those  foods  (and  nutrients)  that  are  major 
parts  of  peoples'  diets  or  that  are  linked  to  health  problems  receive 
priority. 

The  survey  collection  and  the  NNDB  are  linked  by  numerous 
technical  support  systems  (food  coding  systems,  nutrient  database 
systems,  and  special  data  processing/ management  systems)  that 
could  not  be  easily  separated;  some,  if  not  all,  would  require  dupli- 
cation if  the  surveys  were  put  into  a  different  agency  than  the 
NNDB.  For  example,  for  the  1994  CSFII  the  food  coding  system 
comprises  a  data  base  of  approximately  6,700  different  foods  with 
descriptions,  weights  of  common  measures,  accompanying  recipes, 
and  yield  (after  cooking)  data.  This  coding  system  links  the  food 
intake  data  collected  in  the  survey  with  the  nutrient  values  in  the 
NNDB.  Products  that  enter  the  market  place  during  the  survey  pe- 
riods may  be  reported  in  the  survey  and  must  be  incorporated  into 
the  food  coding  and  nutrient  databases.  Changes  in  food  formula- 
tion must  also  be  monitored  and  entered  into  the  system. 

The  HNIS  work  in  food  composition  is  very  different  from  the 
ARS  work.  The  food  composition  and  analysis  work  done  in  HNIS 
is  aimed  at  compiling  as  much  information  as  is  available  from  in- 
dustry, from  private  or  government  laboratories,  or  other  sources 
on  the  nutrients  in  foods.  Such  information  is  then  aggregated  and 
becomes  part  of  a  complex  system  of  computer  programs  which 
store  all  available  nutrient  data  and  other  descriptive  information 
such  as  gro\ying  area,  methodology,  processing,  and  season.  Such 
information  is  used  in  food  intake  surveys,  for  nutrition  education 
programs,  to  facilitate  the  labeling  of  foods,  and  to  develop  guide- 
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lines  for  food  assistance  programs.  In  contrast,  the  Nutrient  Com- 
position Laboratory  (NCL)  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
was  established  20  years  ago  to  support  the  work  of  HNIS  and  its 
predecessor  agency  in  generating  nutrient  data.  However,  the  NCL 
research  program  has  focused  on  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  methods  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  foods;  they  have  sup- 
plied very  little  actual  nutrient  data  to  us.  HNIS  has  had  to  get  its 
nutrient  data  from  extramural  contracts  with  universities  and  in- 
dependent laboratories.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  created  by  not 
having  the  survey  collection  and  nutrient  data  work  in  the  same 
agency  as  indicated  above,  moving  the  HNIS  work  to  ARS  would 
require  a  complete  redefining  of  the  ARS  mission  from  basic  to  ap- 
plied research. 

Moving  HNIS  survey  work  to  National  A.gricultural  Statistics 
Service  (NASS)  would  also  be  inefficient.  Although  NASS  has  con- 
siderable experience  conducting  surveys  of  farm  operations,  it  has 
little  experience  with  household  based  surveys  and  none  with  food 
consumption  surveys.  Consequently,  most  of  the  sampling  expertise 
of  NASS  would  be  of  limited  use  and  would  have  to  be  contracted 
out.  Also,  conducting  food  surveys  requires  expertise  of  many  types 
of  professionals  in  addition  to  statisticians.  For  example,  HNIS  em- 
ploys numerous  nutritionists,  home  economists,  economists,  food 
technologists,  and  chemists  to  staff  the  various  technical  systems 
required  by  the  survey,  to  develop  and  improve  the  methodology  on 
dietary  intake,  and  to  manage  the  survey. 

HNIS  was  created  precisely  because  the  organization  arrange- 
ments in  place  at  that  time  were  unable  to  provide  the  appropriate 
data  in  a  timely  manner.  I  do  not  believe  that  reassigning  these 
key  functions  will  solve  the  problem.  The  solution  lies  in  making 
HNIS  perform  its  responsibilities  correctly  and  that  is  exactly  what 
the  agency's  new  senior  managers  are  committed  to  doing. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  agency  also  came  under  criticism  last  year  for 
its  presentation  of  the  four  basic  food  groups  in  a  pyramid  and  the 
Secretary  stopped  the  release  of  the  new  model  to  conduct  further 
studies.  Some  modifications  were  made  and  the  new  food  pyramid 
was  released.  What  has  been  the  overall  reaction  to  the  display? 

Mr.  Rust.  HNIS  began  work  in  1988  to  develop  a  new  graphic 
presentation  and  brochure  to  explain  the  research-based  food  guide 
we  developed  in  the  early  1980's  to  help  people  put  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans  into  practice.  This  food  guide  differs  from 
the  Basic  Four  which  was  developed  in  the  1950's  by  recommend- 
ing amounts  of  different  types  of  food  to  eat  for  a  total  diet  that  is 
both  adequate  in  protein,  vitamins,  and  minerals,  and  moderate  in 
fat,  saturated  fat,  cholesterol,  added  sugars,  and  sodium.  The  new 
food  guide  categorizes  foods  into  six  groups:  five  major  groups  that 
provide  important  amounts  of  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  a  sixth 
group  that  provides  mainly  calories  from  fat  and  added  sugars.  The 
food  guide  and  the  pyramid  illustration  show  the  recommended 
proportions  of  these  foods  in  a  healthful  diet.  During  development 
the  Pyramid  graphic  and  the  information  in  the  brochure  were 
peer-reviewed  by  nutrition  educators  and  tested  with  the  primary 
target  audience  of  average  adults.  Before  releasing  the  new  graphic 
the  Secretary  wished  to  conduct  more  studies  to  be  sure  the  new 
graphic   would   also   be   understood   by   children   and   low-income 
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adults,  populations  that  are  major  beneficiaries  of  USDA  food  pro- 
grams. A  study  of  graphic  alternatives  was  conducted  in  1991.  The 
pyramid  graphic  was  found  to  be  more  effective  than  the  other 
graphics  tested,  including  circles,  shopping  carts,  and  bowls.  The 
results  were  consistent  for  children,  low-income  groups,  and  for  the 
various  educational  and  ethnic  groups  tested.  In  April,  1992,  USDA 
released  the  new  Food  Guide  Pyramid  and  explanatory  booklet 
with  the  added  confidence  that  the  new  graphic  would  have  wide 
applicability  across  the  many  population  groups  served  by  USDA. 

The  new  Food  Guide  Pyramid  has  been  very  well  received.  Every 
major  news  channel  covered  its  release.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the 
professional  community — the  American  Dietetic  Association  is 
using  it  as  its  National  Nutrition  Month  theme;  the  Society  for  Nu- 
trition Education  has  featured  it  in  children's  T.V.  programming; 
software  systems,  video,  card  games  and  several  curriculum  guides 
have  been  developed;  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  the 
Food  Marketing  Institute  have  featured  it  in  a  joint  education  pro- 
gram; it  has  been  included  in  textbooks;  and  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Wheat  Industry  Council  indicated  that  an  unprecedented  25  per- 
cent of  the  population  has  already  heard  about  the  Food  Guide 
Pyramid. 

Within  USDA,  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  is  being  used  extensive- 
ly. The  32-page  bulletin  explaining  the  Food  Guide  in  detail  has 
been  widely  distributed  to  the  professional  community  including 
USDA's  Cooperative  Extension  System  and  is  available  to  the 
public  through  the  Consumer  Information  Center  at  a  cost  of  $1.00. 
HNIS  and  the  Food  Marketing  Institute  released  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  the  bulletin  that  has  been  widely  distributed  to  the  profes- 
sional community  and  grocery  stores.  HNIS  is  featuring  the  Pyra- 
mid in  materials  for  three  special  audiences — teens  through  a 
teaching  kit  developed  for  health  educators;  an  educational  bulletin 
for  low-literacy  audiences;  and  a  bulletin  for  the  elderly  developed 
with  DHHS's  National  Institute  on  Aging.  The  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  has  incorporated  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  into  the  nutri- 
tion assistance  programs.  Copies  of  the  Pyramid  have  been  sent  to 
local  schools,  child  care  centers,  and  each  WIC  clinic. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Public  Law  101-445,  the  National  Nutrition  Moni- 
toring and  Related  Research  Act  of  1990,  requires  the  Secretaries 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  to  establish  and  implement 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  coordinated  National  Nutrition  Moni- 
toring and  Related  Research  Program.  As  I  understand  it,  both  De- 
partments have  established  a  ten-year  implementation  plan  for 
this  program.  At  last  year's  hearing,  we  were  told  that  the  plan 
was  in  final  clearance.  Would  you  provide  the  Committee  with  a 
brief  but  thorough  description  of  the  overall  program  and  its  goals? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Re- 
search Program  (NNMRRP)  is  composed  of  interconnected  Federal 
and  State  activities  that  provide  information  about  dietary  and  nu- 
tritional status  of  the  United  States  population;  conditions  existing 
in  the  United  States  that  affect  the  dietary  and  nutritional  status 
of  individuals;  and  relationships  between  diet  and  health. 

There  are  five  components  of  the  nutrition  monitoring  portion  of 
the  NNMRRP  that  are  measured  by  national  surveys  and  surveil- 
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lance  systems.  They  are:  nutrition  and  related  health  measure- 
ments; food  and  nutrient  consumption;  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
behavior  assessments;  food  composition  and  nutrient  data  bases; 
and  food  supply  determinations. 

Research  conducted  in  support  of  the  measurement  components 
make  up  the  related  research  portion  of  the  NNMRRP.  In  addition, 
an  important  mission  of  the  NNMRRP  is  information  exchange 
and  dissemination  among  policy  makers;  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies;  the  food  industry;  the  health  community;  consumer  inter- 
est groups;  academicians;  and  professional  organizations. 

Overall  policy  direction  and  coordination  for  the  NNMRRP  is 
provided  by  the  Interagency  Board  for  Nutrition  Monitoring  and 
Related  Research.  The  Board  is  co-chaired  by  the  USDA  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Food  and  Consumer  Services  and  the  DHHS  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  includes  members  from  22  Federal 
agencies  that  conduct  nutrition  monitoring  or  related  research  and 
are  major  users  of  nutrition  monitoring  data,  and  a  liaison  from 
the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Advisory  Council.  The  Board  is 
responsible  for  enhancing  the  effectiveness  and  productivity  of  Fed- 
eral nutrition  monitoring  efforts  by  improving  the  planning,  coordi- 
nation, and  communication  among  member  agencies.  We  will  pro- 
vide copies  of  publications  and  brochures  that  were  produced  in 
1992. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  publications  and  brochures  provided  will  be 
retained  in  the  files  of  the  Committee.] 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Also,  provide  us  with  a  description  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  for  each  year  of  the  Ten- Year  Plan,  including  the  cost  as- 
sociated with  each  year.  Be  sure  to  differentiate  the  costs  and  re- 
quirements of  USDA  and  DHHS. 

Mr.  Rust.  The  primary  goal  of  the  Ten- Year  Comprehensive  Plan 
is  to  establish  a  comprehensive  nutrition  monitoring  and  related 
research  program  by  collecting  quality  data  that  are  continuous, 
coordinated,  timely,  and  reliable;  using  comparable  methods  for 
data  collection  and  reporting  of  results;  conducting  relevant  re- 
search; and  efficiently  and  effectively  disseminating  and  exchang- 
ing information  with  data  users.  The  Plan  is  divided  into  National 
and  State  and  local  objectives  and  activities  to  implement  the  pri- 
mary goal.  The  National  objectives  include:  providing  for  a  compre- 
hensive NNMRRP  through  continuous  and  coordinated  data  collec- 
tion; improving  the  comparability  and  quality  of  data  across  the 
NNMRRP;  and  improving  the  research  base  for  nutrition  monitor- 
ing. The  State  and  local  objectives  include:  developing  and 
strengthening  State  and  local  capacity  for  continuous  and  coordi- 
nated nutrition  monitoring  data  collection  that  complements  na- 
tional nutrition  surveys;  improving  methodologies  to  enhance  com- 
parability of  NNMRRP  data  across  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels; 
and  improving  the  quality  of  State  and  local  nutrition  monitoring 
data. 

Implementation  of  the  objectives  are  delineated  in  68  specific  ac- 
tivities in  the  Ten- Year  Plan.  Each  activity  has  a  timeline  for  com- 
pletion of  the  ten-year  life  of  the  Plan. 

The  costs  associated  with  the  Ten- Year  Plan  for  specific  USDA 
activities  will  require  about  20  to  40  percent  increase  in  funding 
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above  current  levels  to  meet  the  goals  that  have  been  set  for  a  com- 
prehensive NNMRRP. 

DIETARY  GUIDEUNES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Eight  bulletins  on  using  the  Dietary  Guidelines  were 
targeted  for  publication  in  the  fall  of  1992.  Have  these  bulletins  been 
released? 

Mr.  Rust.  These  eight  bulletins  have  not  yet  been  relesised.  The 
eight  bulletins  comprise  a  set  of  bulletins  entitled  Dietary  Guide- 
lines and  Your  Diet,  HG  253  1-8.  The  set  contains  one  bulletin  on 
each  guideline,  and  an  overview  bulletin.  HNIS  technical  staff  com- 
pleted their  work  on  the  bulletins  in  June,  1992,  in  hope  of  having 
them  available  in  the  fall.  However,  editing  of  the  final  manu- 
scripts and  layouts  by  agency  and  Departmental  Public  Affairs 
staffs  was  delayed  by  the  large  volume  of  work  to  be  completed 
during  the  summer  months.  Editorial  changes  to  the  bulletin  set 
were  reviewed  and  incorporated  into  the  final  layouts  by  the  design 
contractor  in  September  and  the  bulletins  were  prepared  in  final 
color  form  on  computer  disk  during  October.  The  completed  bulle- 
tins with  all  design,  text,  and  layout  on  computer  disk  were  sub- 
mitted to  USDA's  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  Other  agencies  were  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  print  order.  A  contract  for  printing  will 
be  let  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  April  1993.  The  antici- 
pated release  date  for  the  publications  is  June  1993. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Act  mandates  the  review  and  approval  of  all 
dietary  guidance  materials  developed  by  the  Federal  government. 
What  is  the  status  of  an  MOU  agreement  between  USDA  and 
DHHS  to  carry  out  this  review? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  agree- 
ment between  USDA  and  DHHS  which  outlines  general  procedures 
for  review  of  dietary  guidance  for  the  general  population  or  identi- 
fied population  subgroups  is  in  final  negotiation  between  the  two 
Departments.  There  is  agreement  on  all  but  one  issue.  The  unre- 
solved issue  involves  whether  or  not  dietary  guidance  for  the  gener- 
al public,  but  directed  to  health  professionals  comes  under  review 
by  the  MOU.  USDA's  position  is  that  any  dietary  guidance  for  the 
general  public  should  come  under  review  whether  it  is  directed  to 
health  professionals.  Extension  Service  nutrition  specialists,  or  di- 
rectly to  the  media  or  consumers.  DHHS  believes  that  any  material 
targeted  to  health  professionals  should  not  be  subject  to  review, 
except  information  for  direct  distribution  to  the  general  public.  At 
issue  is  whether  review  should  cover  all  information  that  may 
become  available  for  the  public  indirectly  through  interpretation 
by  health  professionals,  or  just  the  material  which  is  directed  to 
the  public.  Discussions  for  final  approval  of  the  MOU  between  the 
two  Departments  relative  to  this  issue  will  be  resumed  when  our 
new  policy  officials  are  appointed  and  confirmed.  USDA's  Dietary 
Guidance  Working  Group  (DGWG)  and  DHHS's  Committee  on  Die- 
tary Guidance  (DCDG)  are  reviewing  dietary  guidance  materials 
from  both  Departments  as  though  a  MOU  were  in  place.  USDA's 
committee  has  been  reviewing  its  own  materials  and  sending  its 
materials  to  DHHS  for  review  since  the  Committee  was  established 
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in  1986.  Likewise,  DCDG  reviews  DHHS  materials  and  forwards 
them  to  USDA  for  review. 

NATIONAL  NUTRITION  MONITORING  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Act  also  requires  the  establishment  of  a  nine- 
member  advisory  council.  Who  serves  on  the  council? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  members  of  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring 
Advisory  Council  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Suzanne  S.  Harris,  Ph.D.;  Executive  Director,  Human  Nutrition  Institute;  Interna- 
tional Life  Sciences  Institute;  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  H.  James,  III,  M.B.A.;  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer;  C.H.  James 
and  Company;  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Shiriki  K.  Kumanyika,  Ph.D.,  R.D.,  M.P.H.;  Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Epidemiology;  Center  for  Biostatistics  and  Epidemiology;  Pennsylvania 
State  College  of  Medicine;  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 

Helen  E.  Lee,  M.S.;  Lecturer,  Foothill  College;  Los  Altos  Hills,  California. 

Sue  Greig,  M.S.,  R.D.;  Kansas  State  University;  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Sheryl  Lee,  M.P.H.,  R.D.;  Chief,  Office  of  Nutrition  Services;  Arizona  Department 
of  Health  Services;  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Marlene  E.  Marschall,  M.A.,  R.N.;  Commissioner  of  Health,  Minnesota;  Depart- 
ment of  Health;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Lynn  Parker,  M.S.;  Director,  Child  Nutrition  Programs  and  Nutrition  Policy;  Food 
Research  and  Action  Center;  Washington,  D.C. 

Note:  The  following  member  of  the  Council  resigned  in  March,  1993.  David  Call, 
Ph.D.;  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

Five  members  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  four  members  by  the  leadership 
of  Congress.  They  serve  staggered  terms. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  council  met  in  February  1992  and  issued  its 
first  report  in  December  1992.  What  were  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  Council  met  three  times  in  1992.  The  meeting 
dates  were  February  26-27,  July  15-16,  and  September  24-25,  1992. 
The  first  meeting  was  devoted  to  orientation  of  the  Council  and  up- 
dating them  on  the  current  activities  in  nutrition  monitoring.  The 
second  meeting  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Interagency  Board  for  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Re- 
search. Council  members  were  invited  guests  to  the  Interagency 
Board  meeting.  At  their  second  meeting,  the  Council  defined  major 
areas  in  nutrition  monitoring  and  related  research  that  they  would 
focus  on.  At  the  third  meeting,  the  Council  invited  two  experts  in 
nutrition  monitoring  from  private  industry  and  academia  to  ad- 
dress food  composition  data  bases  and  monitoring  high-risk  popula- 
tion groups. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  submitted  to  the  Secretaries  of 
USDA  and  DHHS  provided  an  overview  of  the  activities  of  the 
Council  during  its  first  year  of  operation  and  identified  six  priority 
areas  that  the  Council  identified  to  serve  as  a  focus  for  their  future 
activities  and  its  evaluation  of  the  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Relat- 
ed Research  Program.  Two  specific  recommendations  were  given  in 
the  report.  The  first  was  to  recommend  that  the  Secretaries  take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  obtain  formal  approval  and 
transmittal  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan  to  Congress.  The  Ten- Year  Plan 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  on  January  14,  1993.  The  second  rec- 
ommendation was  that  a  process  for  deciding  the  overriding  prior- 
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ities  for  the  Program  across  agencies  be  articulated  and  imple- 
mented. 

NATIONAL  NUTRIENT  DATA  BANK 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Have  you  begun  to  upgrade  the  National  Nutrient 
Data  Bank  this  fiscal  year  as  planned? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  timeline  for  the  upgrade  in  this  fiscal  year  will  be 
provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

March  31,  1993 — Request  for  Contract  sent  to  Contract  Management  Branch, 
FNS;  May  30,  1993 — Request  for  Proposals  sent  to  Prospective  Bidders;  July  1, 
1993^Technical  Review  Panel  meets  September  30,  1993 — Contract  Award. 

The  Nutrient  Data  Research  Branch  (NDRB),  Nutrition  Monitoring  Division,  of 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  (HNIS)  initiated  the  upgrade  (redesign)  of 
the  Nutrient  Data  Bank  System  (NDBS).  As  part  of  the  process,  an  outside  consult- 
ant reviewed  the  current  system  and  provided  recommendations  for  the  redesign. 
The  next  step  was  a  Needs  Assessment  Report  prepared  by  the  staff  at  NDRB. 

The  purpose  of  the  redesign  is  to  assure  that  we  take  full  advantage  of  existing 
technology  in  our  mission  to  provide  representative  values  on  the  composition  of 
food  in  the  U.S.  food  supply.  An  upgrade  at  this  time  is  necessary  to  support  ex- 
panding research  activities  requiring  accurate  data  bases  on  the  composition  of 
foods.  The  new  system  will  be  required  ot  support  the  Nationwide  Food  Consumption 
Surveys,  the  Food  Grouping  System,  activities  within  the  10- Year  Comprehensive  Plan 
for  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Program,  nutrition 
education  activities,  and  other  research  projects  such  as  the  Child  Nutrition  Program 
Data  Base,  and  Trend  Analysis  of  Nutrient  Intakes. 

The  internal  needs  assessment  report  was  evaluated  by  a  data  bank  users  group 
formed  from  users  of  our  nutrient  data  in  various  government  agencies — Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA),  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH),  and  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS)  at  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(DHHS),  Nutrient  Composition  Laboratory  (NCL)  and  National  Program  Staff  (NPS) 
of  Agriculture  Research  Service  (ARS),  and  appropriate  contracting  and  computer 
system  analysts  from  agencies  in  USDA.  The  data  bank  users  group  will  have  ongo- 
ing input  throughout  the  process;  with  some  members  being  asked  to  serve  on  the 
technical  review  panel. 

A  draft  request  for  contract  has  been  prepared  and  details  the  design,  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  upgraded  nutrient  data  bank  system  over  a  mini- 
mum period  of  3  years.  Work  on  this  upgrade  throughout  the  process  will  be  facili- 
tated by  an  outside  consultant  working  with  our  staff  and  input  from  data  bank 
users  in  and  outside  of  government.  Working  groups  are  established  for  developing 
information  needed  by  the  contractor,  for  participation  in  the  technical  review  of 
proposals,  and  guiding  the  stepwise  design  process. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  type  of  information  is  included  in  this  data 
bank? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  Nutrient  Data  Bank  System,  NDBS,  is  a  comput- 
erized system  which  includes  detailed  descriptors  of  foods  such  as 
growing  location,  processing,  date  of  analysis;  extensive  nutrient 
values  for  these  foods;  factors  to  calculate  specifics  such  as  calories 
or  serving  sizes;  documentation  needed  by  various  users,  such  as 
data  by  brand  names  or  by  analytical  methods;  and  formulation 
procedures  to  calculate  values  of  complex  multi-ingredient  foods. 

Information  in  the  data  bank  also  includes  the  representative 
values  for  the  nutrient  composition  of  the  U.S.  food  supply.  These 
values  result  from  collecting,  entering,  verifying,  aggregating,  and 
reporting  data  compiled  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  The  data 
sources  include  scientific  literature,  the  food  industry,  academia, 
other  government  agencies,  and  agency  sponsored  contracts. 

The  NDBS  is  used  to  produce  the  data  published  in  USDA's  Agri- 
culture Handbook  No.  8,  Composition  of  Foods  .  .  .  Raw,  Processed, 
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Prepared.  These  data  are  released  through  a  computerized  Bulletin 
Board  which  provides  a  ready  source  of  information  about  nutrient 
data  releases  and  makes  available  nutrient  data  files  quickly  and 
inexpensively.  These  files  include  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Base  (Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8),  annual  supplements,  and  files 
of  additional  nutrients  such  as  selenium  and  carbohydrate  frac- 
tions. 

The  NDBS  is  archival  and  holds  the  information  on  nutrient 
composition  of  foods  over  time,  making  possible  the  assessment  of 
changes  in  nutrient  intake  and  eating  habits  over  time.  The  NDBS 
is  the  most  comprehensive  source  of  nutrient  data  in  the  world. 

CONTINUING  SURVEY  USERS'  GROUP 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Continuing  Survey  Users'  Group  is  a  group  made 
up  of  representatives  from  a  number  of  agencies  within  the  Federal 
government  who  use  the  information  obtained  from  your  surveys. 
Did  this  group  meet  fiscal  year  1992?  What  were  their  findings  and 
recommendations? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  Continuing  Survey  Users'  Group,  CSUG,  includes 
representatives  from  14  Federal  agencies.  The  group  met  formally 
three  times  in  fiscal  year  1992. 1  will  provide  detailed  information  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

1.  On  December  12,  1991,  HNIS  presented  its  recommendations  for  modification  of 
the  1991  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals  (CSFII)  questionnaires 
and  requested  formal  written  comments  from  CSUG  representatives. 

Written  comments  were  received  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS)  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (DHHS);  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS),  Cooperative 
States  Research  Service  (CSRS)  and  Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  All  comments  received  were  given  careful  review  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Pilot  Study  questionnaires  based  on  the  value  of  the  information  to 
be  obtained  and  respondent  burden.  HNIS  solicited  and  incorporated  comments 
from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  on  questions  relating  to  water 
and  fish  intake.  HNIS  continues  to  consult  with  CSUG  representatives  as  necessary 
or  as  requested  on  questionnaire  issues  of  concern  to  these  agencies. 

2.  On  January  23,  1992,  HNIS  presented  the  proposed  CSFII  1994-96  sample 
design  and  data  collection  methods.  The  sample  design  included  two  days  of  food 
intake  data  collection.  Formal  written  comments  from  CSUG  representatives  were 
requested. 

Written  comments  requesting  a  third  day  of  food  intake  data  collection  were  re- 
ceived from  FDA  and  EPA.  NCHS  provided  written  comments  on  comparability 
issues  between  the  CSFII  and  the  National  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey 
(NHANES).  Survey  comparability  is  acknowledged  as  an  area  requiring  long-term 
discussions  between  HNIS  and  NCHS. 

HNIS  met  with  EPA  on  an  ongoing  basis  during  the  development  of  the  CSFII 
1994-96  contract  regarding  EPA's  request  for  a  larger  sample  and  a  third  day  of 
food  intake  data  collection.  As  a  result  of  EPA  and  FDA  requests,  options  for  the 
third  day  and  two  additional  samples  of  5,000  and  10,000  persons  were  added  to  the 
CSFII  contract. 

However,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  did  not  approve  the  option 
for  the  collection  of  a  third  day  of  food  intake  data,  stating  that  an  additional  day  of 
data  was  inappropriate  for  the  required  statistical  analyses  and  would  impact  nega- 
tively on  response  rates.  OMB's  statement  corroborated  Iowa  State  University  re- 
search sponsored  by  HNIS  demonstrating  that  two  days  of  food  intake  data  were  the 
minimum  number  needed  for  calculating  distributions  of  usual  intake. 

As  of  this  date,  EPA  has  not  provided  the  funds  needed  to  exercise  its  additional 
sample  options.  HNIS  has  received  no  funds  from  any  Federal  CSFII  data  users  to 
support  survey  activities. 
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3.  At  an  April  2,  1992  meeting,  HNIS  presented  its  recommendations  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  1991  DHKS  questionnaire  and  requested  formal  written  comments  from 
CSUG  representatives. 

Written  comments  were  received  from  FDA,  NCHS,  CSRS,  and  ERS.  EPA  did  not 
provide  written  comments.  However,  HNIS  solicited  and  then  received  written  com- 
ments from  EPA.  Comments  were  given  careful  review  and  incorporated  based  on 
the  value  of  the  information  to  be  obtained  and  respondent  burden.  HNIS  continues 
to  work  closely  with  FDA  on  a  series  of  food  labeling  questions  for  the  DHKS  ques- 
tionnaire. 

4.  Data  users  also  were  encouraged  to  provide  input  during  the  session  entitled 
"Future  CSFII — Your  Opportunity  for  Input"  at  the  Nutrition  Monitoring:  USDA/ 
HNIS  Resources  Conference,  held  on  November  7-8,  1991,  in  Bethesda,  MD. 

CONTRACTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  a  list  of  all  ex- 
tramural contracts,  including  the  cost  of  each,  that  were  used  in 
fiscal  year  1992  as  well  as  those  ongoing  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  Rust.  HNIS  extramural  contracts  that  were  ongoing  in  1992 
or  1993  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals  and  the  Diet  and  Health 
Knowledge  Survey.  Contract  with  Westat,  Inc.,  Rockville,  MD.  $1.13  million  funded 
in  FY  1992  for  survey  development  costs.  Options  for  survey  collection  are  scheduled 
for  funding  in  1994  ($4.2  million),  1995  ($3.9  million),  and  1996  ($4.2  million). 

Statistical  and  Methodological  Research  Related  to  Analysis  of  Food  Consumption 
Surveys.  Cooperative  Agreement  with  Iowa  State  University.  Five  year  project  1992 
through  1996.  The  1992  cost  was  $170,000  and  the  1993  cost  was  $195,000. 

Improving  Children's  Dietary  Intake  Reporting.  Cooperative  Agreement  with  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Funded  in  FY  1991  for  $75,000.  Terminates  in  1993. 

Analysis  of  the  Importance  of  Socioeconomic,  Demographic,  Personal  and  Health- 
related  Factors.  Cooperative  Agreement  with  Washington  State  University.  Funded 
in  FY  1987  for  $197,000.  Completed  in  January  1993. 

An  Analysis  of  Variations  in  Food  Consumption  Across  Household  Types  and 
Over  Time.  Cooperative  Agreement  with  Cornell  University.  Funded  in  FY  1987  for 
$254,000.  Ends  in  1993. 

Relationship  of  Nutritional  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  to  Dietary  Behavior.  Cooper- 
ative Agreement  with  University  of  North  Carolina.  Funded  in  FY  1990  for 
$224,000.  Ends  in  1994. 

Research  Support  Agreement  with  University  of  Texas  School  of  Public  Health. 
Four  year  project  1990  through  1993.  The  1992  cost  was  $198,000  and  the  1993  cost 
was  $212,339. 

Continued  Monitoring  of  the  Nutrient  Content  of  Selected  Key  Foods.  Contract 
with  University  of  Georgia.  The  1992  cost  was  $70,463  and  the  1993  cost  was  $65,383. 

Monitoring  of  Fatty  Acids  and  Sterols.  Contract  with  University  of  Maryland.  The 
1992  cost  was  $68,979. 

Development/Verification  of  Nutrient  Retention  Values  in  Foods  Prepared  by  Dif- 
ferent Cooking  Methods.  Contract  with  Hazleton  Laboratories  America,  Inc.  The 

1992  cost  was  $62,518. 

Nutrient  Content  of  Ethnic  and  Geographic  Specific  Foods.  Contract  with  South- 
ern Testing  and  Research  Labs,  Inc.  The  1992  cost  was  $74,814  and  the  1993  cost 
was  $72,700. 

Monitoring  Contents  of  Lipid  Components  of  Ethnic  and  Geographic  Specific 
Foods.  Contract  with  University  of  Maryland.  The  1992  cost  was  $62,152  and  the 

1993  cost  was  $52,500. 

Nutrient  Data  Bank  System  Redesign.  Contract  to  be  funded  in  1993  for  $165,184 
with  options  scheduled  for  funding  in  1994  and  1995. 

Development  of  Quality  Assurance  Reference  Materials  for  Nutrient  Data  Con- 
tracts. Purchase  order  with  National  Food  Processors  Association  Washington,  DC. 
The  1992  cost  was  $11,860.  To  be  funded  in  1993  for  $8,000. 

Advisory  and  Assistance  Services  for  Nutrient  Data  Research  Branch  by  Dr.  Lo- 
retta  Hoover.  Purchase  order  with  University  of  Missouri.  The  1992  cost  was 
$24,999. 

Total  Dietary  Fiber  in  Selected  Foods.  Purchase  order  with  Southern  Testing  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.  The  1992  cost  was  $11,224. 
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Design  and  Formative  Evaluation  of  Revised  Bulletins  HG  232  (1-7):  Dietary 
Guidelines  and  Your  Diet  and  One  Overview  Bulletin.  Contract  with  Porter  Novelli. 
Awarded  9/28/90;  completed  10/29/92.  $134,000  FY  90  funds. 

Reaching  Pregnant  Adolescents  with  Nutrition  Messages.  Cooperative  Agreement 
with  University  of  Tennessee-Knoxville.  Awarded  9/30/91;  estimated  completion 
date  5/24/93.  $98,752  FY  91  funds. 

"Evaluation  of  HNIS'  Dietary  Guidelines  Teaching  Kit  for  Home  Economics 
Teachers."  Contract  with  Dr.  C.  Byrd-Bredbenner.  Awarded  5/1/92; 
completed  12/31/92.  $21,032  FY  92  funds. 

Dietary  Status  and  Eating  Patterns,  Cooperative  Agreement  with  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  The  contract  ran  from  September  29,  1989  to  Decem- 
ber 30,  1992,  with  a  total  cost  of  $203,699. 

Evaluation  of  the  Usefulness  of  Theories  of  Behavior  Change  for  Analyzing  Data 
Obtained  from  the  1989-91  Diet  and  Health  Knowledge  Survey/Continuing  Survey 
of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals,  Purchase  Order  with  Elizabeth  Colavito,  nutrition 
technician.  The  contract  ran  from  September  28,  1992  to  January  31,  1993  for  a 
total  cost  of  $1,800. 

Economic  Factors  Affecting  Household  Food  Consumption  Behavior,  Cooperative 
Agreement  with  the  University  of  California-Berkeley;  The  project  ran  from  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987  to  February  28,  1993,  with  a  total  cost  of  $248,309.00. 

Exploration  of  an  Approach  to  Adjustment  of  the  1987-88  NFCS  to  account  for 
Nonresponse.  Cooperative  Agreement  with  the  University  of  Arizona.  The  project 
ran  from  October  29,  1988  to  December  31,  1992,  with  a  total  cost  of  $170,275.00. 

FOOD  PLANS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  HNIS  determines  the  cost  of  four  USDA  family  food 
plans,  including  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  which  is  used  to  determine 
the  level  of  food  stamps  benefits.  How  often  are  these  plans  re- 
vised? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  USDA  family  food  plans  are  revised  periodically 
to  take  into  account  new  information  on  foods  costs,  food  composi- 
tion, food  consumption  patterns,  and  nutritional  needs.  These  revi- 
sions occur  about  every  ten  years  and  are  linked  to  USDA  food  con- 
sumption surveys  which  provide  data  on  food  costs  and  consump- 
tion patterns.  The  last  revision  was  in  1983  based  on  the  1977-78 
Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey.  The  revision  before  that 
was  in  1975  based  on  the  1965-66  Nationwide  Food  Consumption 
Survey  Data.  Data  from  the  1987-88  Nationwide  Food  Consumption 
Survey  were  to  be  used  as  the  basis  to  revise  the  1983  food  plans, 
but  were  not  because  of  concerns  about  the  low  response  rate  and 
the  representativeness  of  the  data. 

Between  revisions  the  costs  of  the  food  plans  are  updated  month- 
ly to  adjust  for  fluctuations  in  the  base  prices  of  the  foods  from  the 
household  survey.  These  base  prices  are  updated  by  applying  per- 
centage changes  in  the  prices  of  the  food  or  a  similar  food  priced 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  The  costs  of  the 
food  plans  are  reflective  of  a  market  basket,  a  fixed  collection  of 
quantities  of  2400  different  foods  divided  into  31  food  groups.  BLS 
data  represent  the  food  groups  in  the  market  basket,  but  do  not  re- 
flect the  percentage  changes  in  food  prices  for  all  2400  foods.  BLS 
reports  on  approximately  100-200  foods  and  these  are  used  to  esti- 
mate the  costs  of  the  food  plans. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record,  please  provide  the  most  recent  food 
plans. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  will  provide  copies  of  the  thrifty  food  plan,  low-cost 
plan,  moderate-cost  plan,  and  liberal  cost  plan  for  the  record. 
Quantities  of  food  for  31  food  groups  are  expressed  in  pounds  for  a 
week  by  sex  and  age. 
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I  will  also  submit  HNIS  report  329,  "Cost  of  Food  at  Home  Esti- 
mated for  Food  Plans  at  Four  Cost  Levels,  February  1993  U.S.  Av- 
erage" for  the  record. 

The  cost  of  the  USDA  family  food  plans  are  updated  monthly  to 
adjust  for  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  the  foods.  The  cost  is  updat- 
ed using  data  on  changes  in  prices  of  foods  provided  to  us  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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.26 

.3S 

.03 

.26 

Vtgtttblti.  fruit: 

Pot«to«I   (frtjh  atljlit)-— — lb 

HIgh-nutrltnt  v*9*t4bltl lb 

OtJitr  vtgetablts — — — ——lb 

Nliturti,  Boitly  ««f«t4blt: 
cond1«ent»"-— —————— lb 

V1t«Bln-C-r1ch  fruit' lb 

Qthtr  fruit' lb 

Grdn  product*: 

Wio1«-9r«1n/htgh.f1btr  brttkftit 

ctroiU— -~-— -——-—— ™lb 

Otiwr  broUftst  corvalt—— lb 

Iftolt-jrtlii/hlgk-ribtr  flour. 

■Ml,  rict.  ptst< lb 

Othtr  flour,  attl,  rice,  p«(t«— lb 

WwU-}r*l"/li<9l>-flb«r  brMd lb 

OWitr  br««d lb 

B4ktry  products,  not  brttd lb 

Sr«ln  ■lituroi— ——•——-— lb 

Milk,  chMto,  crcai: 

N11»,  yojurt'"— ~ qt 

ChMM lb 

Crtai,  nlxturat  aottly  alU— lb 

Nut  uid  (Ittnutn: 

lootr-cost  rtd  mm,  vtrUty 

wots lb  .93         .69         .70         .92       1.20      1.49       1.40  1.73  1.75       1.(0  l.)S 

HIghor-cost  rod  attts,  vtrltty 

■Mts lb     ■     .IS         .11         .13         .19         .18         .26         .39  .S4  .20         .35  .55 

Poultry lb  .3$         .48         .64         .70         .90         .90         .96  .71  .20         .95  .70 

Fish,  shtllflsh lb  .02        .02        .02        .03        .03        .02        .04  .04  .04        .04  .04 

tdcon,  siusast.  lUKhoon  BMtl — lb  .18        .32        .31        .24        .2S        .27        .56  .49  .24        .45  .45 

l^l DO.       3.00      2.90      1.90      2.S0      2.20      3.10      4.10  4.M  4.10      4.40  4.10 

Dry  btini,  pt4s,  lantllt 

(dry  xolgtit)* lb  .27         .18         .18         .24         .59         .SS         .45  .59  .35         .41  .43 

Nliturti,  aostly  Mtt,  poultry, 

fish,  tM,  109UM- lb  .0$         .OS         .01         .01         .02         .03         .13  .1$  .20         .13  .15 

Nuti  Ishtlfod  might),  poAiwt 

butUr lb  .09         .24         .13         .15         .37         .14         .17  .22  .09         .28  .08 

Other  foods: 

Fots,  oils lb  .14  .33  .58  .67  .73  .93  .76  .60  .22  .28  .21 

Sug«r.  iwMts lb  .10  .36  .78  .87  1.20  .95  1.01  .76  .31  .21  .22 

Soft  drinks,  pwichts,  Ida 

(sloglf-itrmtth) lb  .39  .S7  .68  .87  .67  1.51  1.17  .32  1.12  .40  .38 

Coffo*.  tM —-lb  .00  .00  .00  .00  .00  .00  .02  .02  .00  .02  .01 

SMSCnlnts lb  .01  .01  .02  .02  .03  .08  .07  .03  .OS  .05  .01 

>Qiuiit1t1ts  trt  for  food  ds  purckitid  or  brought  Into  tht  housohold  froa  gardon  or  ftrm.    Food  is  for  prtp<r*t1on  of  «11 
mtls  tnd  tn«cks  for  i  «Mk.    About  S  purcdnt  of  tht  (dibit  parts  of  food  «bo«t  tutntlttts  nttdtd  to  ittt  ctloric  nttds  Is 
Includtd  to  (Hom  for  food  (ssuatd  to  b«  diKirdtd  ts  plate  Mstt,  spolltgt,  ttc. 

>rrtgntnt  «id  Itctttlag  fauiitt  ttMlly  rtqulri  tddtd  nutrlmtt  and  ihetid  consult  a  doctor  for  rtcoMtndatlons  about 
d1«t  tnd  >upplc«nts. 

'Froztn  conctfltrittd  Jukas  art  Includtd  a*  single-strtngth  Julct. 

"■Ctrtal  fortlflad  «1th  Iron  Is  rtcoatadtd. 

'OMntltlts  of  dry  and  tvaporattd  alU  and  yogurt  Includtd  ts  the  taount  of  nuld  nhole  allk  having,  the  saat  ctlclua  conttnt. 

'Count  one  pound  of  canned  dry  beans— port  and  beans,  kidney  btans,  (U.—as  0.33  powid. 
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Tttit  t.     Lo«-<o<t  food  p1*ii:     QutntU<*>  of  foo4  for  t  OMt*   6y  sti  *nd  iff 


CM14  Nil*  FtMU> 


t-Z  3-$  t-t  *-n  12-14  lS-19  ZO-SO  SI  yttri  12-1}  20.$0  SI  yttn 

Food  growp                                 Unit  yttrt  /Mr<  )f««rt  jrMri  jrtort  jruri  yt«rt  or  ■or*  yMrt  yNrt  or  mrt 

VMCUkUt.  frvlt: 

►otJMtl  (frtrt  Xtjht)-. U  0.50  0.7J  1.11  1.2t  1.55  1.88  1.17  1.71  l.»  l.IJ  l.u 

N<|»i.i<ytrltot  >tftUbl«t lb  .5S  .50  .85  .M  l.»  1.34  l.tl  2.00  1.1>  1.8«  2.17 

OtCr  vt9«Ub1t< lb  -U  .18  1.20  1.41  1.41  1.54  2.12  2.15  1.S4  2.30  2.04 

Hliturvi,  aottly  «M«Ubl*: 

condtanti lb  .0*  .10  .14  .17  .18  .20  .21  .30  .15  .24  .is 

f«Ua«ft-C-rlck  fnilt' lb  l.SI  1.43  1.7*  1.94  2.03  2.16  1.(2  1.75  1.7(  1.71  1.91 

Otktr  tntt* lb  1.97  t.SS  2.M  2.44  2.07  1.45  1.98  2.21  l.ll  1.53  2.19 

(nlii  prvdiicti: 

Vhol •• jrt 1 n/h I «h.f 1b«r 

brMkfilt  ctrMli lb  .3S*  .27  .31  .35  .36  .28  .14  .22  .33  21  .31 

Otktr  brMkfot  cir««U lb  .3r  .28  .33  .38  .38  .31  .18  .25  .36  .23  .22 

Vhol*-fr<<n/h«|h.r«b«r  flour. 

■Ml,  net.  ptiU lb  .11  .07  .08  .09  .10  .10  .11  .10  .09  .09  .12 

OtXtr  rio<ir.  wtl,  net.  p<tt« lb  .86  .83  1.04  1.17  1.32  1.34  1.40  1.34  .K  1.01  .83 

»Mlt-gr«<n/Mah.rib#r  brttd lb  .12  .17  .22  .21  .31  .39  .42  .30  .28  .30  .25 

Ot»tr  6rt«d—' lb  .41  .79  1.08  1.28  1.S2  1.95  2.08  1.45  1.19  1.24  .84 

l«ktry  product!,  not  brMd lb  .09  .31  .62  .75  .M  .85  .M  .71  .44  .46  .19 

(rtlfi  ■liturot lb  .IS  .20  .18  .30  .33  .34  .29  .13  .23  .22  .14 

Mltk,  chtOft,  cr*w: 

nut,  y09urt> qt  3.41  3.23  4.26  4.69  S.02  4.86  2.49  2.07  4.(4  1.85  2.16 

C|,«nf--- lb  .17  .17  .20  .19  .22  .30  .36  .28  .34  .34  .3S 

Crvta.  aliiturtt  BUly  bIU lb  .13  .44  .57  .69  .67  .75  .51  .50  .65  .34  .55 

Nott  wid  tlttmttti: 

lowr-cott  rtd  BNtt.  Torltty 

■Mtt lb  .71  .52  .60  .74  .99  1.23  1.6S  1.23  l.U  1.57  1.67 

NI**r-co«t  rtt  aa»tt,  vtrtttjr 

Mtt lb  .37  .38  .47  ;S7  .79  .94  .M  1.04  .70  .95  1.21 

foil  try lb  .4J  .43  .63  .67  .8$  .77  .94  .98  .U  .91  .96 

Tilt,,  (hturitb lb  .09  .07  .14  .11  .16  .14  .25  .23  .17  .21  .19 

tocon.  MVU9*.  lunekoon  aMti lb  .IS  .39  .a  .SI  .58  .S7  .34  .58  .29  .41  .21 

(„, r. no.  3.34  3.24  2.50  2.99  3.02  2.97  3.38  3.93  3.82  4.23  4.02 

Dry  bttni,  ptti,  Itfitlls 

(dry  »tl«htl* lb  .22  .09  .12  .15  .20  .19  .27  .19  .24  .34  .14 

NUturoi,  atttly  BMt.  pwiltry. 

risk.  099,  1t9MI— lb  .06  .08  .11  .15  .19  .20  .22  .15  .16  .17  .16 

mtt  (tktlltd  tMlgkt),  poMiot 

bNtUr lb  .09  .20  .20  .22  .20  .22  .14  .08  .11  .07  .04 

Otktr  fiedt: 

Ftti.  ollt lb  .09  .27  .43  .50  .$5  .S4  .68  .54  .25  .32  .26 

iuttr.  tiMOtt U  .16  .«  .57  .62  .74  .77  .84  .83  .U  .3S  .43 


Soft  drlnbt.  

(t1k<lt-itr<n9tk) lb  1.13  1.96  2.72  3.2S  3.3$  4.63  3.67  1.19  3.96  3.33  .96 

Coffoo.  tM Ik  .01  .00  .00  .00  .01  .01  .02  .12  .03  .15  .11 

Soiientnft — .!>  .8t  .02  .03  .04  .04  .05  .04  .04  .03  .03  .03 

■QotntUItt  «r«  for  foo8  4S  |>dHLbiiid6  tr  brtogkt  tntt  tfco  houtttteld  froa  girdtn  or  ftra.    Food  «t  for  prtptrttlon  of  til 
■toll  tnd  tMckt  for  •  «iik.    Kbmt  10  yottont  of  tht  odtblt  ptrtt  of  food  tbovo  qwatftltt  Modod  to  atot  ciltrle  ntodt  It 
iKludtd  to  tilov  for  foot  UMBod  to  bo  dlfcordod  •■  pltU  MtU.  tpolUgt,  ttc. 

'PrtfUKi  ud  locutloo  ftailot  ouully  riqolro  tddod  Mtrltoti  *nd  thoold  cottuU  t  doctor  for  mi— iiilttlont  tbout 
dlit  tftd  tuppltHoU. 

*Fr«zai  conctntritod  Jitcot  oro  loelotfod  u  tloglo-ttronftk  Jotco. 

>Ctrt(1  rortlfltd  with  Iron  It  i  m  n—»<o«. 

HlMntlttot  of  dry  tnd  tvtporttod  allk  «nd  yogart  Includtd  tt  tko  laeont  of  fluid  «kolt  atU  kt«tn|  tlit  uat  ctlclua  coottiit. 

*C«mt  oat  foimt  of  cinntd  dry  batni— pert  tnd  botnt.  kidnty  bttnt.  tte.—tt  0.33  pound. 
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Ttbit  J.    Modtr«t«-cott  fMd  ;1tn:    Ou*nt<t1tt  of  ree4  for  4  Mtk'  by  tti  ind  •]« 


Food  group 


Unit 


Child 


1-2       ]-S       6-«       «-n 
yitrs    yttri    /ttrt    y«iri 


M«U 


12-14     1S-1>     20-SO     SI  ytori 
yttrs    ytors    yttrt    or  nrt 


Ft<Hl(< 


12-19     20-50    SI  ytort 
yuri    yurj    or  aort 


YtfOUbiM,   fnilt: 

roUtoot  lfr«»h  woljbt)-— 

Nlfh-nutrlcnt  MJtWOlo*-— 

Othor  vtgtttblti — ■ 

Mlituros,  aettly  xgttablo; 
condlMfitt — ———————— 

VlUaln-C-rlch  fr»lt'- 

OtMr  fruit' ——.—.—- 

Sroln  products: 

Wielo-jroln/hlgli-flbor 

brotkfatt  etrwli— - — — — — 

Otbor  brtikfttt  eortilt— — 

Wn1(-9r«ln/hl]h-flbtr  fifldr, 

«<) ,  rleo,  poiti-— — 

Othtr  flour,  aul,  rlco,  pi>t<— 

MwU-groln/hlfh-flbtr  brnd 

Othtr  brood——————— 

Bokory  producti,  »«t  brt«d — 

Groin  ■ixturot— — — — -— " 

Milk,  chtoto,  crtta: 

Milk,  yojurt' — 

Chotto — • 

Crvoa,  aUturoi  aottly  illk 


lb 

O.M 

O.Sl 

1.34 

l.M 

1.(9 

2.17 

2.U 

1.(1 

1.3t 

1.31 

1.03 

'lb 

.78 

1.00 

.66 

l.U 

1.33 

1.55 

2.22 

2.17 

l.S( 

2. SI 

2.7( 

'lb 

1.06 

.SI 

1.38 

1.(2 

1.(5 

2.11 

2.51 

2.7( 

1.8( 

2.71 

2.52 

•lb 

.10 

.12 

.17 

.22 

.21 

.2( 

.32 

.34 

.20 

.29 

.23 

■lb 

1.(0 

l.«2 

2.(1 

2.47 

2.10 

2.32 

2.26 

2.15 

I.N 

2.22 

2.51 

lb 

l.N 

2.19 

2.32 

2.44 

2.88 

2.42 

1.99 

3.12 

1.81 

1.91 

2.78 

■lb 

.S3« 

.24 

.3$ 

.42 

.42 

.38 

.19 

.22 

.41 

.23 

.23 

■lb 

.43» 

.2« 

.38 

.47 

.4( 

.43 

.21 

.25 

.42 

.24 

.17 

■lb 

.07 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.09 

.08 

.11 

.10 

.0( 

.08 

.11 

■  lb 

.ai 

.01 

.87 

.86 

1.19 

1.03 

1.53 

1.38 

.86 

1.10 

.85 

■lb 

.11 

.1> 

.2$ 

.31 

.34 

.50 

.46 

.34 

.30 

.32 

.2( 

■  lb 

.41 

.62 

1.07 

1.34 

1.52 

2.18 

2.02 

l.U 

1.24 

1.27 

.(7 

■lb 

.21 

.$3 

.76 

.(S 

.78 

.86 

.93 

.(0 

.59 

.53 

.31 

■lb 

.14 

.18 

.» 

.46 

.43 

.48 

.30 

.15 

.32 

.25 

.18 

•qt 

3.79 

3.56 

4.72 

5.16 

(.07 

5.38 

2.(2 

1.93 

5.09 

I. (9 

2.24 

•lb 

.10 

.18 

.2* 

.21 

.M 

.4( 

.39 

.40 

.38 

.44 

.40 

-lb 

.21 

.34 

.71 

.n 

1.08 

.75 

.59 

■  d 

.70 

.25 

.!8 

Htat  ind  tlumttn: 

LoMr-coit  rod  atott,  varloty 

Nl^r-<e>t  red  aMtt.  ttrluty 

■toti- — — — — — — 1  b 

Poultry- — —————— ——lb 

Flih,  jhollfltb lb 

locon,  souiogo,  lunckoo* 

■ooti • — 1* 

C|^t— — — — — — — — — — no. 

Dry  boons,  pots,  lontlls 

(dry  wolght)* •• — lb 

Mlituros,  aostly  not.  poultry, 

fish,  ogg.  loguao— — -lb 

ituts  (shoUod  Might),  patnut 

buttor— — — — — — — — — — — lb 

Othtr  foods: 

Fits,  Oils " — — — — —lb 

Stgor,  suttts— — —————lb 

Soft  drinks.  pioKkts,  «6«s 
(singlt-strtnjtb)— — — — — — lb 

Cof  f  00 ,  tot 1  b 

Stosonlngs- — — ™— —lb 


.51 

.46 

.$7 
.10 

.28 

3.(4 

.10 
.08 
.05 


.11 
.17 


.(0 

.64 
.59 

.16 

.42 

3.40 

.07 
.10 
.13 


.M 
.49 


1.S7  2.37 
.01  .01 
.02         .03 


.90 
.82 
.22 

.59 
2.S2 

.16 

.14 

.18 


.31 

.60 

2.86 
.01 
.04 


l.U 

1.17 

1.00 

.29 

.50 
3.08 

.21 

.16 
.IS 


.46 
.68 

3.69 

.01 
.09 


1.36       1.19      1.48 


1.43 

l.tS 

.40 

.26 

2.42 

.20 
.17 
.28 


.52 

.79 

3.90 
.02 
.06 


1.35 

.74 
.36 

.72 
2.73 

.18 

.23 

.13 


.57 
.84 

4.84 

.OS 
.06 


1.(0 
1.12 

.41 

.50 
3.10 

.23 

.29 

.15 


.(S 

.92 

3.73 
.22 

.06 


1.37 

1.46 

1.03 

.51 

.43 
3.83 

.20 

.19 
.04 


.62 
.91 

1.06 
.24 
.OS 


1.12      1.(0 


1.04 
.94 

.41 

.32 
3.23 

.24 

.17 

.06 


.28 

.42 


1.35 

1.06 

.41 

.24 
4.37 

.3S 

.19 

.03 


.36 

.47 


1.58 

I. SO 

1.03 

.S( 

.22 

4.12 

.19 
.17 
.02 


.29 
.44 


4.2(      3.71         1.18 
.05         .22  .21 

.04         .04  .03 


■Outntltlts  tro  for  food  ts  purckttod  or  br«it|kt  InU  Uit  htutohold  frta  girdon  or  ftra.    Food  Is  for  prtptrttlon  of  oil 
wi1s  ond  Shocks  for  t  w«k.    About  20  porcont  of  th«  odiblo  ports  of  food  tbovt  qutntltlos  ntcdod  to  Mtt  ctleric  nttds  Is 
Includtd  to  tlloM  for  food  tssiaod  to  b«  d1sctr4od  ts  pittt  oistt,  spolltgt.  otc. 

'Prognwit  and  Itcuting  ftatlit  atutlly  r*«i1rt  tddod  nutrlonts  and  should  consult  a  doctor  for  rocooaondttlons  about 
diot  and  supploants. 

'Froion  conctntrttod  Julcos  tro  Included  ts  singlt-strtngth  julco. 

"Ctrttl  fortlfltd  vlth  Iroa  Is  111.1— indtd. 

>0uaiitlt1ts  of  dry  aad  ovtporattd  allk  tnd  yogurt  Inc1u4td  at  tho  aoaunt  of  fluid  ohelt  olU  ht'lng  tko  stao  caUlua  conttnt. 

'Count  ent  pound  of  ctnnod  dry  boons— port  and  bttns,  kidnoy  botns.  otc.— ts  0.33  pound. 


IM]  rood  rina 
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Tt»U  4.    llft«rtl   food  pr**:    QiMntttIti  of  foot  for  t  oook'  bjr  M>  and  <9t 


Child  )Ult  Fa«U> 


Food  gretip                         Unit  1-Z  }-S  (-«  S-U  12-14  15-19  S)-SO  SI  /ftri  12-1*  20-SO  SI  yMri 

yttrt  jrttri  jrttrt  jrtirt  ytan  jrttrt  jrnrs  or  aort  jrMrt  jrctri  or  aor* 

VratttbUl,   frvlt: 

PeUtMS   (rr«tK  ntljhtl Ik  O.ra  0.7t  1.13  1.41  1.57  2.44  2.M  1.74  1.20  1.11  1.10 

Mtah-nutrltnt  >««tUblt< Ik  .71  .11  1.24  1.22  1.S7  1.7t  2.7*  2.77  l.M  1.M  2.tl 

Otl!*r  ««9«Ub1ts lb  1.03  .17  1.47  l.fl  2.00  2.04  3.02  3.14  2.00  3.72  2.M 

Nifturti,  ■oitl/  >tgtublt; 

cendlMnts lb  .10  .11  .10  .11  .24  .2*  .4t  .3<  .1*  .34  .a 

Vlualn-C-rlck  frult> Ik  l.(S  2.20  2.32  3.M  2.7f  3.00  2.72  2.50  2.21  2.47  2.03 

Otliar  fruit' —..Ik  3.24  2.47  2.M  3.31  2.54  2.21  2.44  3.02  2.0*  2.U,  3.13 

Srtln  prodveti: 

Wkel«.4r4l"/>)1Sli-rik«r  krtdkfbtt 

ctTMlt Ik  .53*  .2S  .32  .37  .SI  .W  .27  .1»  .45  .20  .24 

OtMr  brtartit  ctrtiU lb  .54*  .2*  .34  .40  .5*  .S2  .30  .21  .44  .20  .17 

Mliol*-gr<*>>/kl9l>.'lb«r  riosr, 

■Ml.  ric*.  pitU lb  .05  .0*  .09  .09  .00  .10  .11  .11  .07  .09  .09 

Othtr  nour.  Mil.  rlcd.  P4SU lb  .55  .09  1.2<  1.35  1.20  1.40  1.4*  1.54  .93  1.22  .01 

Wholt-jraln/hlak-flbtr  krmd Ik  .13  .20  .25  .33  .45  .52  .(0  .43  .34  .21  .20 

Oth«r  brttd lb  .45  .75  .14  1.25  1.71  l.M  2.22  1.(1  1.24  1.30  .M 

Ba*ry  products,  not  brtdd lb  .2*  .52  .SI  .«4  .95  .90  .91  .97  .55  .5*  .41 

GrtK  >tiurtl lb  .23  .29  .34  .3*  .45  .43  .35  .10  .42  .31  .15 

Nllk,  cKooit.  crtaa: 

Milk.   ngart> qt  4.14  3.(4  5.05  S.13  (.12  S.30  2.4(  1.07  5.44  2.05  2.42 

Choott lb  .23  .24  .41  .3*  .34  .50  .45  .41  .43  .45  .45 

Crtm.  ■Iiturtt  aottly  alU lb  .17  .57  .(1  .77  .(9  .31  .19  .((  .H  .15  .7( 

MNt  ind  <Utm«tt>: 

LOKtr-cett  rod  Biiti,  vtrlttor 

M«tt lb  .(0  .54  .90  1.07  1.21  1.23  \.*t  1.35  1.15  1.95  I.3( 

Hlahtr'<ott  rod  Moti,  Mr<«ty 

iooti lb  .«  .73  1.13  1.44  l.((  1.(5  2.00  1.(0  1.42  1.(4  1.(9 

Pgyltry lb  .30  .79  .09  l.U  1.0(  1.05  1.17  1.20  .19  l.»  1.31 

FIth.  (kallftth lb  .22  .2(  .27  .M  .3*  .34  .74  .77  .M  .91  .89 

B«co«,  MUI190,  iMictMoa 

Wlti lb  .!•  .53  .51  .(2  .U  .70  .3(  .43  .27  .11  .22 

en* 00.  3.51  2.72  2.40  3.73  2.S7  3.11  3.55  3.S4  3.M  3.90  4.27 

Dry  koui.  pool,  lofittlt 

(dry  ■olflit)* ~-~ lb  .07  .13  .14  .20  .2(  .17  .30  .20  .2(  .27  .1( 

Mlitarot,  aottly  acot,  po«Ury. 

Mik.  091.   1o«t«* lb  .10  .13  .15  .19  .31  .25  .19  .21  .24  .2*  .11 

Nits  (tkollod  woloht),  poomrt 

kuttor Ik  .03  .20  .2*  .22  .21  .25  .21  .04  .03  .01  .Ot 

Otkor  feodi: 

Fits,  otii Ik  .10  .25  .34  .4*  .55  .(5  .02  .(•  .34  .43  .30 

S09«r.  svooti Ik  .20  .47  .71  .04  .89  .94  1.0(  l.Ot  .43  .M  .67 

Soft  drinki,  puichot.  odM 

(tInolo-ttrongUl) Ik  1.(8  3.20  3.14  4.10  4.84  S.95  4.4*  1.4*  5.07  3.83  1.28 

Coffao.  to* Ik  .01  .01  .02  .02  .05  .07  .24  .28  .OS  .28  ■2( 

Sootonlogi Ik  .03  .03  .04  .05  .07  .07  .07  .05  .05  .04  .04 

>OiM*tltloi  oro  for  food  u  pMrckaud  or  kroMitt  iRto  tk«  kooiokold  froa  fordon  or  f«m.    Food  ti  for  proporotlon  of  all 

■oolt  oiM)  snocki  for  «  Miok.    Akoat  30  porCMt  of  tlM  *d<k1o  portt  of  food  okovo  9M>)tUI*s  noodod  U  aoot  colortc  ntodi  It 

iKlndod  u  alio*  for  food  •tMad  ta  k«  dlieordod  u  pUto  <«sto,  tpotUgo,  otc. 


'rrajnoat  and  lKUtta«  foKlo*  aswlly  roqolro  oddod  Mtrlantt  and  tkoold  eooMlt  a  decur  for  ini—iiditlont  akoot 
diat  and  tapploaantl. 

ifroun  coacontratod  Joteoo  *n  tncludod  a*  sla«lo.<tr*agtfc  juko. 

'Coraal  fertlflad  uttli  Iron  It  rocoanadod. 

'Ouoatlttct  of  dry  and  a<aperato4  alU  and  yofort  lucliidod  at  tko  «B«at  of  fluid  nkolo  atU  havtiif  tfco  taaa  calclia  eeotant. 

'Couot  ono  pound  of  caonod  dry  kout'.port  and  boant,  kidooy  boaat,  atc.-'^o  0.33  poaad. 


IM)  row  rius 
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Cost  of  Food  at  Home  Estimated  for  Food  Plans  at  Four  Cost  Levels, 
February  1993,  U.S.  Average' 


COST  FOR  1  WEEK 

COST  FOR  1  MONTH 

SEX-AGE 

GROUPS 

Thrifty 

Low-cost 

Moderate- 

Liberal 

Thrifty 

Low-cost 

Moderate- 

Liberal 

plan 

plan 

cost  plan 

plan 

plan 

plan 

cost  plan 

plan 

FAMILIES 

FAMILY  OF  2^; 

20-50  years 

$50.30 

$63.60 

$78.40 

$97.70 

$217.70 

$275.70 

$339.50 

$423.00 

51  years  arid  over 

47.50 

61.10 

75,30 

90.20 

206.00 

264,80 

326.50 

390.70 

FAMILY  OF  4: 

Couple,  20-50  years 

and  children- 

1-2  and  3-5  years 

73,10 

91.60 

111,90 

137.70 

316.90 

396,90 

484.60 

596.40 

6-6  and  9-11  years 

83.80 

107.60 

134,40 

162.10 

363.10 

466,40 

582.30 

702.10 

INDIVIDUALS^ 

CHILD: 

1-2  years 

13.20 

1620 

18.90 

22.90 

57.40 

70.10 

81.90 

99.30 

3-5  years 

14.20 

17.60 

21.70 

26.00 

61.60 

76,20 

94.10 

112.60 

6-8  years 

17.40 

23.30 

29.10 

34.00 

75.40 

101,00 

12620 

147.20 

9-11  years 

20.70 

26.50 

34.00 

39.30 

89.80 

114.80 

147.50 

170,40 

MALE: 

12-14  years 

21.60 

30.00 

37,40 

43.90 

93.40 

130.00 

162,20 

190,40 

15-19  years 

22.30 

31.00 

38,50 

44.60 

96.60 

134.20 

167,00 

193,30 

20-50  years 

24.00 

30,80 

38,40 

46.60 

103  90 

133.50 

166.20 

201,70 

51  years  and  over 

21.70 

29,20 

36,00 

43.20 

94.10 

126.70 

156.00 

187,10 

FEMALE: 

12-19  years 

21.70 

26.00 

31,50 

38.10 

93.90 

112.60 

136.70 

165,30 

20-50  years 

21.70 

27.00 

32,90 

42.20 

94.00 

117.10 

142.40 

182.80 

51  years  and  over 

21.50 

26.30 

32,50 

38.80 

93.20 

114.00 

140.80 

168.10 

As&umes  thai  food  for  all  meals  and  snacks  is  purchased  at  the  store  and  prepared  at  home    Estimates  lor  the  thrifty  food  plan  were  computed  from 
quantiDes  of  foods  published  m  Famity  Economics  Review.  1984,  No  1    Est)n\alei>  lor  the  other  plans  were  computed  from  quantties  of  foods  published  in 
Family  Economics  Review.  1983,  No  2    The  costs  ol  the  food  plans  are  estimated  by  updatirtg  pnces  paid  by  households  surveyed  in  1977  78  in  USDA's 
Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey   USDA  updates  these  survey  pnces  using  information  from  (he  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  'CPI  Detailed  ReporT'. 
table  4.  to  estimate  the  costs  lor  (he  lood  plans 

^Ten  percent  adtied  for  family  size  ac^uslment    See  footnote  3. 

'  The  costs  given  are  for  individuals  m  4  person  families    For  indviduals  in  other  size  families,  the  loRowing  ac^stments  are  suggested:  1-person-add  20 
percent:  2-percon--add  10  percent.  3-per£on--add  5  percent:  5- or  6-person  subtract  S  percent:  7-  (ornKire)  person -subtract  10  percent 
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PESTICIDE  DATA  PROGRAM 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  role  in  the  Pesticide  Data  Program  is  to  pro- 
vide data  on  food  consumption  in  a  form  that  will  allow  the  popula- 
tion's exposure  to  residues  to  be  assessed.  Ms.  Ritchko  testified  last 
year  that  your  agency  was  working  with  EPA  and  FDA  in  develop- 
ing a  Food  Grouping  System.  This  system  would  take  data  collected 
from  surveys  on  the  amount  and  type  of  food  items  consumed  and 
translate  this  information  back  to  the  agricultural  products  which 
they  are  composed  of.  What  is  the  status  of  this  system  including 
the  total  cost  of  development  and  operation? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  purpose  of  the  Food  Grouping  System  is  to  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  food  consumption  data  collected  in  nation- 
al surveys.  Information  on  food  is  collected  the  way  people  eat  it — 
as  separate  items  such  as  a  piece  of  chicken,  or  as  mixtures  such  as 
pizza.  Before  the  Food  Grouping  System,  pizza  would  have  been  to- 
tally classified  as  a  grain  product  and  we  would  not  know  how 
much  of  the  food  was  actually  cheese,  tomatoes,  or  flour.  The  Food 
Grouping  System  allows  us  to  translate  the  information  on  con- 
sumption of  pizza  and  other  mixtures  into  data  on  consumption  of 
the  specific  ingredients,  or  even  further  to  the  level  of  raw  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  utility  of  the  Food  Grouping  System  pres- 
ently is  limited  because  of  lack  of  automation.  However,  we  are 
moving  forward  with  plans  to  automate  the  system  to  further  in- 
crease its  utility  for  meeting  the  research  and  public  policy  data 
needs  of  USDA,  FDA,  EPA,  and  other  Government  agencies. 

Work  has  continued  on  the  development  of  the  databases  re- 
quired for  the  system.  We  have  completed  databases  for  estimating 
ingredient  consumption  for  the  1987  NFCS  and  1989  CSFII  and  are 
currently  updating  them  to  permit  estimating  ingredients  for  the 
1990  and  1991  CSFII's.  We  are  awaiting  information  from  EPA  on 
their  requirements  for  grouping  raw  agricultural  commodities 
before  finalizing  the  commodities  databases.  We  are  also  preparing 
data  processing  specifications  for  use  in  development  of  the  auto- 
mated system. 

We  have  begun  using  the  Food  Grouping  databases  in  limited  ap- 
plications to  meet  data  requirements  for  USDA  and  other  agencies. 
These  projects  have  served  to  test  and  refine  our  specifications  and 
processes  before  expending  the  funds  on  the  automated  system. 
They  have  also  reinforced  the  need  for  the  data  produced  by  the 
system,  as  well  as  the  requirement  that  the  system  be  automated 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  its  full  potential  and  to  track  and 
document  its  various  applications. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  HNIS  received  final  approval  from  the 
Department's  Office  of  Information  Resource  Management  to  devel- 
op the  automated  Food  Grouping  System.  To  facilitate  development 
of  the  automated  Food  Grouping  System,  we  have  entered  into  an 
interagency  agreement  with  GSA.  Planning  phases  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  procurement  is  in  process  at  this  time. 

We  have  expended  $1,039,000  to  plan,  develop,  and  operate  the 
Food  Grouping  System  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  through  1993.  This  in- 
cludes staff  time,  as  well  as  contracts  to  plan  the  automated 
system.  An  additional  $686,000  has  been  set  aside  with  GSA  for  the 
current  procurement. 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  has  been  test- 
ing the  pesticide  residue  levels  of  foods  at  the  consumer's  table  and 
has  determined  that  at  this  level  there  is  not  a  residue  problem.  In 
review  of  this  finding,  how  necessary  is  it  to  develop  this  Food 
Grouping  System? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  Food  Grouping  System  will  improve  HNIS  ability 
to  provide  the  agricultural  community,  nutritionists,  and  public 
policy  administrators  with  detailed  information  on  what  Americans 
are  eating  as  described  in  response  to  the  previous  question.  With 
regard  to  pesticide  residues,  as  long  as  the  Government  is  involved 
in  regulating  pesticide  use  or  in  estimating  potential  risk  from  pes- 
ticide residues  or  other  components  of  foods,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  the  Food  Grouping  System.  The  Government  needs  this  mecha- 
nism in  place  and  ready  to  use  without  delay  if  the  need  should 
arise  in  the  future  to  assess  the  risk  associated  with  any  pesticide 
or  other  possible  contaminant. 

Even  through  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  data  may  indi- 
cate there  is  not  a  residue  problem  at  this  time,  there  are  many 
other  uses  which  make  development  and  operation  of  the  Food 
Grouping  System  worthwhile.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  had 
begun  to  use  Food  Grouping  System  data  files  and  processes.  Even 
though  our  work  is  limited  because  we  presently  lack  automation, 
we  have  begun  to  see  far  reaching  benefits. 

For  example,  in  December  1992  we  developed  an  ingredient  con- 
sumption data  set  on  grain  products  for  FDA,  using  Food  Grouping 
databases  and  the  NFCS  1987-88  consumption  data.  This  included 
not  just  grain  products  that  were  consumed  by  themselves,  but  also 
included  data  for  grains  that  were  consumed  as  parts  of  mixed 
foods,  such  as  the  bread  crust  from  a  pizza.  FDA  requested  these 
data  to  estimate  the  potential  impact  that  would  result  if  grains 
were  fortified  with  folate.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  we 
subsequently  received  from  Dr.  Elizabeth  A.  Yetley,  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Special  Nutrition  at  FDA,  "...We  would  like  to 
again  express  our  appreciation  for  the  impressive  efforts  of  your 
staff  to  respond  to  a  critical  need  for  information  by  our  agency. 
We  look  forward  to  future  collaborative  efforts." 

We  have  other  examples  of  how  these  data  are  being  used.  We 
are  providing  commodity  intake  data  to  the  USDA  Economic  Re- 
search Service  for  their  use  in  a  Pesticide  Regulation  Impact 
Study.  Also,  Food  Grouping  data  will  be  used  to  support  activities 
in  the  10- Year  Plan  for  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Re- 
search. It  will  be  used  to  monitor  the  Year  2000  Health  Objectives 
to  increase  the  intake  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains.  The  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute  recently  requested  Food  Grouping  data  on  vege- 
table and  fruit  intake  for  assessment  of  their  "Strive  for  Five" 
project.  They  also  requested  a  breakdown  on  the  intake  of  grains. 
Preliminary  work  indicates  Food  Grouping  data  will  be  especially 
useful  in  assessing  how  well  Americans  are  meeting  the  Dietary 
Guidelines.  Based  on  our  own  limited  use  of  Food  Grouping  data, 
the  requests  we  have  received  from  other  Government  agencies, 
and  the  inquiries  we  have  begun  to  receive  from  the  nutrition  re- 
search community,  we  believe  there  is  tremendous  potential  for  the 
Food  Grouping  System  to  enhance  the  traditional  research  for 
which  national  food  consumption  data  are  used. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  the  Food  Grouping  System  is  not  needed 
to  support  the  regulation  of  pesticides,  HNIS  has  found  that  its  de- 
velopment is  necessary  to  support  the  other  work  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  30  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  amount  spent  on  the  pesti- 
cide data  program  to  include  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  Rust.  The  information  you  requested  will  be  provided  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 


Pls^l  „„,  Budgeted       obligated  FGS       Staff 

'  amount         planning  and       years 


Funds 

igated  F 

inning  a 

development 


1990 ;..:.....; $225,000  1.5 

1991 $500,000  500,000  5.0 

1992 500,000  500,000  6.0 

1993 500,000  500,000  5.0 


NUTRITION  EDUCATION  AND  PREGNANT  TEENAGERS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  agency  initiated  a  nutrition  education  re- 
search study  in  1991  to  assess  the  needs  of  pregnant  teenagers? 
What  is  the  status  of  this  study? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  identify  elements 
that  are  successful  or  unsuccessful  in  communicating  nutrition  in- 
formation to  this  hard  to  reach  audience.  A  cooperative  agreement 
to  assess  the  nutrition  education  needs  of  pregnant  adolescents  and 
develop  prototype  materials  for  this  audience  was  awarded  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Knoxville  on  September  28,  1991.  This  18 
month  project  will  be  completed  by  May  24,  1993.  All  research  has 
been  completed  and  the  final  report  is  being  prepared. 

The  project  was  conducted  in  three  phases.  In  phase  1,  a  needs 
assessment  was  conducted  by  literature  review  and  workshop  dis- 
cussions with  nutrition  and  health  professionals  who  work  with 
pregnant  teenagers.  In  phase  2,  focus  groups  were  conducted  with  a 
total  of  92  pregnant  or  postpartum  teens,  including  both  blacks  and 
whites,  and  rural  and  urban  participants,  who  discussed  their  nu- 
trition information  needs  and  interests,  and  reacted  to  samples  of 
available  materials  in  print  or  video  format.  Results  indicated  that 
teens  preferred  a  video  format  with  teenage  actresses  over  print 
materials.  Teens  wanted  messages  related  to  eating  for  the  baby's 
health  and  messages  about  food  rather  than  specific  nutrients.  In 
phase  3,  these  results  were  used  to  develop  a  10-minute  prototype 
videotape  with  these  messages.  The  videotape  was  shown  to  116 
pregnant  or  postpartum  teens  in  focus  groups  or  individual  inter- 
views. Evaluation  methods  allowed  girls  to  describe  their  reactions 
in  their  own  words.  Analysis  of  the  transcribed  sessions  showed 
that  the  teens  could  identify  the  intended  messages,  understood  the 
content  and  like  the  presentation  style.  They  scored  the  video  very 
positively.  The  final  report  of  this  study  will  comprehensively  sum- 
marize information  from  the  needs  assessment,  development  of  the 
prototype,  and  evaluation  results,  and  make  recommendations  for 
appropriate  revisions  to  the  prototype.  HNIS  will  review  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  study  along  with  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  and 
Extension  Service  (ES)  nutritionists  involved  with  the  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  (WIC)  and  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Edu- 
cation Program  (EFNEP)  programs  and  make  revisions  and  plans 
for  final  production  and  distribution  of  the  videotape  to  programs 
serving  pregnant  teenagers.  Distribution  of  this  tape  will  begin 
before  the  end  of  1993.  We  will  make  a  copy  of  the  tape  available 
to  the  Committee  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Haven't  there  been  studies  done  in  the  past  on  the 
educational  needs  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  pregnant  teenagers 
by  some  Federal  or  non-Federal  entity? 

Mr.  Rust.  At  the  time  we  began  this  research  there  was  great 
interest  in  improving  the  nutrition  of  pregnant  teenagers  in  order 
to  improve  the  health  of  their  infants.  While  there  was  general 
consensus  on  nutritional  needs  and  healthful  eating  patterns  for 
teens  during  pregnancy,  little  information  was  available  about  nu- 
trition topics  of  most  interest  to  the  teens  themselves,  or  ways  to 
deliver  the  information  that  would  be  most  appealing  and  useful  to 
them.  Nutrition  education  research  over  the  last  decade  has  shown 
that  qualitative  market  research  methods  such  as  focus  groups  and 
indepth  interviews  can  provide  rich  descriptive  data  on  comprehen- 
sion, acceptance  and  perceived  usefulness  of  nutrition  materials 
and  can  indicate  modifications  that  can  make  the  information 
more  responsive  to  audience  needs.  Rather  than  develop  a  new 
publication  that  would  contain  accurate  nutrition  information  but 
might  be  unappealing  and  ineffective  with  the  pregnant  teens, 
HNIS  undertook  this  cooperative  research  project  with  nutrition 
educators  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who  have  considerable 
experience  in  working  with  teenagers,  especially  pregnant  and 
postpartum  teens.  Part  of  the  project  involved  a  literature  review 
and  workshop  with  nutrition  and  health  professionals  to  assess 
their  views  on  information  materials  needed  for  pregnant  teens. 
This  review  also  considered  the  results  of  an  informal  assessment 
of  WIC  nutritionists  conducted  by  FNS.  Thus,  the  materials  pro- 
duced should  be  useful  to  nutrition  educators  as  well  as  helpful  and 
appealing  to  their  clientele.  The  final  report  for  the  project,  which 
will  describe  the  needs  assessment,  the  literature  review,  the  con- 
cepts tested  in  the  prototype,  and  the  results,  should  also  be  helpful 
to  others  who  develop  nutrition  information  for  this  audience. 

DIETARY  GUIDANCE  WORKING  GROUP 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Dietary  Guidance  Working  Group  is  a  group 
which  coordinates  all  activities  within  USDA  related  to  providing 
dietary  guidance  to  Americans.  Who  is  represented  on  this  group 
and  how  often  do  they  meet? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  Dietary  Guidance  Working  Group  (DGWG)  was 
formed  in  1986.  The  Working  Group  reviews  all  USDA  publications 
and  materials  that  contain  dietary  guidance  information  to  ensure 
that  guidance  is  consistent  with  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Ameri- 
cans and  is  consistent  and  supportive  across  USDA  agencies  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Another  major  function  of  the  Group  is 
to  help  coordinate  nutrition  activities  through  information  ex- 
change among  nutrition  education  specialists  in  the  USDA  agen- 
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cies  that  provide  guidance  to  their  cHentele.  The  group  has  also 
been  reviewing  dietary  guidance  materials  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  since  1991.  The 
group,  which  meets  monthly,  is  composed  of  representatives  from 
10  USD  A  agencies  and  a  DHHS  liaison.  A  list  of  current  members 
will  be  provided  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Dietary  Guidance  Working  Group;  Subcommittee  for  Human  Nutrition; 
Research  and  Education  Committee;  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

LIST  OF  members 

Susan  Welsh,  Chairperson;  Director,  Nutrition  Education  Division;  Human  Nutri- 
tion Information  Service. 

Jacqueline  Dupont;  National  Program  Leader  for  Human  Nutrition;  Agricultural 
Research  Service. 

Elizabeth  Crosby;  Home  Economist;  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Melvin  Mathias;  Natural  Resources,  Food  and  Social  Sciences;  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service. 

David  Smallwood;  National  Economics  Division;  Economic  Research  Service. 

Jan  Singleton;  Nutrition;  Extension  Service. 

Elaine  McLaughlin;  Nutrition,  Science  &  Education  Branch;  Nutrition  &  Techni- 
cal Services  Division,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

Cheryl  Wade;  Chief,  Nutrition  Branch;  Food  Ingredient  Assessment  Division,  Food 
Safety  and  Inspection  Service. 

Carole  Davis;  Chief,  Guidance  &  Education  Research  Branch;  Nutrition  Education 
Division,  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 

Sally  Katt;  Chief,  Special  Programs  Division;  Office  of  Governmental  and  Public 
Affairs. 

Sandra  Fascinoli;  Coordinator,  Food  and  Nutrition  Information  Center;  National 
Agricultural  Library. 

U.S.  department  of  health  and  human  services  liaison 

Elena  Carbone;  Marilyn  Stephenson;  Nutrition  Research  Associate;  Office  of  Dis- 
ease Prevention  and  Health  Promotion;  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  When  did  they  meet  last  and  what  were  their  find- 
ings and  recommendations? 

Mr.  Rust.  At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dietary  Guidance 
Working  Group  discussions  included  reviews  of  nutrition  education 
materials  that  were  underway  or  expected  in  the  future.  The  Com- 
mittee reviews  departmental  publications  to  insure  that  they  are 
consistent  with  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans.  The  content 
of  the  1993  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  and  the  review  of  chapters  to 
be  handled  by  the  Group  were  discussed.  The  yearbook  is  targeted 
to  the  consumer  and  will  offer  nutrition  guidance  to  help  people 
make  healthier  food  choices.  It  will  also  give  general  information 
on  such  aspects  of  nutrition  as  research,  food  consumption,  produc- 
tion, food  safety,  government  programs,  and  the  international  scene. 
The  yearbook  will  be  published  later  this  year. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rust. 

Mr.  Skeen? 

FUNDING  OF  HNIS  SURVEYS 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  got  into  a  very 
significant  discussion  on  the  work  of  this  agency.  I  understand  your 
difficulty,  but  I  understand  too  that  you  have  been  very  diligent  in 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  system  that  gives  you  better  oversight 
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over  that  kind  of  information,  as  reflected  in  last  year's  request  for 
additional  funding. 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  were  not  allowed  to  use  some  of  that  money.  Am 
I  not  correct? 

Mr.  Rust.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Does  this  constitute  an  overall  increase  in  the  agency 
budget  to  rectify  some  of  the  errors  that  you  have  had  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Rust.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  respond  to  that  until  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  finalized. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  come  up  with  a  budget  until 
we  get  one. 

Mr.  Rust.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  understand  your  problem  and  you  understand  ours. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  understand  your  problem  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let 
me  say 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  focal  point  on  where  we  are  going 
to  go.  You  know,  we  are  talking  about  the  relevancy  of  all  this  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  think  perhaps  the  Chairman  was  alluding  to 
NHANES,  the  National  Health  and  Nutrition  Examinp^on  Survey 
that  is  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  about  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Rust.  If  you  were  to  look  at  that  study,  both  in  terms  of  size 
and  cost,  I  suspect  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  $100  million  or  $120 
million  survey  over  three  or  four  years,  when  you  look  at  all  of  the 
in-kind  support  that  is  put  into  it  by  NIH  and  others. 

People  participating  in  NHANES  get  a  free  physical  examina- 
tion. They  get  $50  or  more  in  cash. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Those  who  participate  in  the 

Mr.  Rust.  And  so  they  get  a  participation  rate  at  a  certain  level, 
somewhere  in  the  70  percent  range  even  with  all  of  that.  We  strug- 
gle with  a  much  different  kind  of  survey.  We  are  struggling  to  do  it 
right,  and  we  are  struggling  to  get  information  which  is  not  only 
health-related,  but  also  gives  us  information  about  family  incomes, 
food,  food  purchasing  patterns  and  so  forth  which  are  necessary  for 
the  Economic  Research  Service,  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
and  other  agencies  to  use. 

If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  these  surveys,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  funded  at  a  level  that  gives  us  and  the  contrac- 
tor the  tools  it  takes  to  go  out  there  and  get  accurate  information. 

SELECTION  AND  OVERSIGHT  OF  SURVEY  CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  how  much  oversight  and 
control  do  you  have  over  the  contractor?  Evidently  you  have  had 
very  little  in  the  past. 

How  many  people  are  involved  in  the  contracting  of  this? 

Mr.  Rust.  How  many  people  are  we  trying  to  survey? 

Mr.  Skeen.  No.  no,  no. 

How  many  contractors  are  in  this  business?  When  you  open  up  a 
bid  about  how  many  respondents  do  you  get  for  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Rust.  There  were  two. 
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Mr.  Skeen.  Two? 

Mr.  Rust.  There  were  two  actual  bids  submitted  for  this  survey. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  it  is  not  a  large  bidding  process  and  there  are  not 
a  lot  of  companies  involved. 

Mr.  Rust.  Well,  it  was  open,  it  was  open  very  broadly. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Oh,  it  was  opened  broadly? 

Mr.  Rust.  It  was  opened  broadly,  and  we  even  had  an  opportuni- 
ty where  potential  contractors  could  come  in  and  talk.  We  had  cer- 
tain days  set  aside  where  people  could  come  in  and  get  a  better 
idea  of  what  we  expected. 

Both  of  the  would-be  contractors  that  ultimately  did  bid  did  in 
fact  come  in  and  have  those  discussions,  went  back  and  did  submit 
bids,  but  only  two 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  had  two  bidders. 

Mr.  Rust.  Two  valid  bids  were  submitted. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Then  a  panel  went  through  and  made  the  selection? 

Mr.  Rust.  We  had  a  panel  made  up  of  people  like  Dr.  Harris,  but 
also  drawn  from  ERS,  and  ARS,  and  HHS  and  so  forth.  We  have  a 
very  broad-based  panel  of  technical  experts  from  across  the  govern- 
ment sit  in  judgment  on  those  two  applicants. 

COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  SURVEY  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  close  is  the  cooperation  and  coordination  be- 
tween all  the  agencies  in  the  federal  government  that  do  nutrition- 
al data  survey?  Is  it  on  a  day-by-day  basis? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  answer  is  yes.  For  instance,  we  have  a  very  close 
working  relationship  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  They 
have  the  health  statistics  agency  under  them,  which  is  responsible 
for  NHANES.  I  would  say  contact  is  certainly  several  times  a  week 
with  them.  We  have  a  new  mechanism,  now  required  by  the  Nutri- 
tion Monitoring  Act,  which  brings  22  federal  agencies  into  a  proc- 
ess of  talking  and  working  together.  That  has  also  helped  us  better 
coordinate  survey-related  activities. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Am  I  to  assume  that  there  is  very  little  overlapping 
in  the  way  that  you  do  this,  or  is  there  a  great  deal  of  overlapping? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  have  been  in  government  too  long  to  answer  that  one 
directly,  Mr.  Skeen.  But  I  would  say  that  the  thing  that  saves  us 
from  too  much  overlapping  in  the  surveys  is  that  each  one  comes 
at  it  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  the  point  of  view  is  critical. 

Mr.  Skeen.  That  is  escaping  our  understanding. 

Mr.  Rust.  From  the  agricultural  side,  we  need  to  know  what  are 
the  changing  patterns  of  what  people  are  eating  and  buying,  be- 
cause it  has  implications  for  the  agricultural  system  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Rust.  Where  NHANES  is  looking  at  something  very  differ- 
ent, NHANES  is  trying  to  relate  certain  specific  nutrients  to 
health  factors,  and  that  is  what  they  need  to  do  for  their  mission. 
But  if  you  stopped  our  survey  work,  you  would  find,  I  think,  a  very 
substantial  void  in  data  would  develop  that  someone  would  have  to 
fill.  HNIS  feeds  information  back  into  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
economy  in  terms  of  what  changes  are  occurring,  what  people  are 
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eating,  and  what  they  should  be  eating,  and  which  way  we  would 
like  them  to  go  in  terms  of  their  diets. 

To  show  you  the  value  of  it,  Mr.  Skeen,  just  the  other  day  there 
was  an  article  in  The  Washington  Post  that  talked  about  some 
health  factors,  and  it  was  interesting.  It  talked  about  7  million 
cases  of  heart  disease,  and  the  number  of  people  who  died,  how 
many  people  had  coronary  bypass  and  what  that  cost,  284,000 
people  at  $30,000  per  procedure. 

When  you  talk  about  the  cost  of  this  particular  survey,  $14  mil- 
lion, if  we  could  change  the  nutritional  patterns  of  enough  people, 
that  you  reduced  that  number  by  say  just  five  or  six  hundred  a 
year,  and  many  of  these  people  are  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  you 
would  probably  have  a  savings  to  the  government  equal  to  the 
entire  cost  of  the  entire  survey. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that,  in  terms  of  the  President's  health 
initiatives  and  a  lot  of  other  related  activities,  our  surveys  play  an 
important  role. 

Could  the  government  get  along  without  them?  I  think  you 
would  have  to  answer  yes.  But  I  think  you  would  find  that  the 
other  surveys  would  have  to  be  modified  to  get  this  information. 

TIMELINESS  OF  DATA  RELEASE 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  I  think  also  one  of  the  other  elements  in  the 
question  that  has  been  presented  to  you  today  is  the  timeliness  of 
these  things.  All  those  people  that  died  of  heart  attacks,  if  the  in- 
formation comes  out  five  or  six  years  too  late  to  make  really  signif- 
icant adjustments,  why  I  think  we  are  denigrating  the  real  purpose 
of  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  came  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  last 
year,  from  the  Social  Security  Administration.  And  one  of  the 
things  that  struck  me  and  one  of  the  things  that  my  managers  will 
tell  you  that  I  do  is  to  press  all  of  my  divisions  and  branches  to 
think  in  terms  of  setting  specific  goals  and  meeting  those  goals. 

In  a  research  organization  you  have  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of 
that  goal,  because  you  want  to  get  the  data  perfect.  You  want  to 
analyze  it  and  report  it  until  it  is  perfect.  And  if  that  takes  a  few 
extra  months,  that  may  not  bother  you. 

I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  I  think  the  American  people  are 
giving  us  money  to  conduct  this  research,  to  conduct  these  surveys, 
and  we  have  an  obligation  to  get  the  data  out  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. And  we  have  set  goals.  Ellen  did  not  tell  you  today,  but  I  have 
set  specific  goals  for  the  data;  that  it  be  released  to  NTIS  and 
through  other  channels,  and  the  goal  is  within  one  year  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  data. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  it  appears  that  you  have  done  a  good  job  in  ac- 
celerating that  schedule. 

Mr.  Rust.  Well,  we  are  trying. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  USERS  OF  SURVEY  DATA 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  many  private  subscribers  do  you  have  for  your 
information?  Do  you  have  a  large  number,  small,  modest  amount? 
Give  me  some  idea  of  about  how  much  inclusion  you  have  from  the 
private  sector  for  your  information? 
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Mr.  Rust.  Most  of  our  data  is  used  by  other  government  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Skeen.  And  then  it  goes  out  in  information. 

Mr.  Rust.  But  one  of  the  areas  where  we  go  directly  to  the  public 
is  developing  guidance  for  people  on  what  to  eat,  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans,  and  the  food  guide  pyramid,  which  Mr. 
Braley  mentioned  in  introducing  me.  We  give  that  material  to  a 
whole  host  of  sources,  private  organizations,  the  Extension  Service 
which  carries  it  down  through  the  land  grant  colleges,  and  so  forth. 
So  our  findings  are  converted  into  a  way  that  is  useful  directly  to 
the  general  public,  and  we  get  it  out  just  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  mentioned  that.  And  we  had  exposure  to  that 
this  weekend,  as  I  alluded  to  earlier  in  a  lot  of  new  products  which 
are  coming  out  in  response  to  nutritional  information. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  am  reminded  that  our  principal  non-governmental 
customers  are  academic  researchers,  the  food  industry  itself,  and 
state  and  local  governments.  And  one  way  that  we  get  it  out  to  the 
general  public  is  that  we  maintain  and  put  more  and  more  data  on 
an  electronic  bulletin  board,  which  can  be  accessed  directly  by 
anyone  who  has  a  PC.  And  a  good  bit  of  our  data  is  available  to  be 
simply  down-loaded. 

Mr.  Skeen.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask, 
about  your  electronic  bulletin  boards,  how  do  you  access  this? 

Mr.  Rust.  You  can  access  it  two  ways.  You  can  come  in  directly 
and  get  an  ID  number,  if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  modem  on 
your  personal  computer.  And  also,  there  is  Internet,  which  I  be- 
lieve was  originally  founded  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
And  if  you  are  a  subscriber  to  that,  you  can  access  our  data  base. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  you  charge  for  the  subscription  of  this  service,  or 
is  it  free? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  believe  it  is  free. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  responses. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Peterson? 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SURVEY 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  a  couple  of  questions.  Just  to  follow  on  with  Mr.  Skeen's 
comment,  on  the  timeliness  here.  It  seems  that  if  you  are  going  to 
avoid  high  cholesterol,  you  need  to  know  where  the  problems  are. 

But  my  question  is  what  is  the  construction  of  the  survey,  are 
you  only  looking  at  the  supermarket  exit,  or  are  you  going  into  the 
fast  foods,  the  whole  spectrum  of  American  consumption,  or  just 
exactly  how  do  you  address  that?  Because  it  is  a  vast  subject,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  am  going  to  ask  Ellen  Harris  to  help  me  with  that 
one,  but  let  me  start  off. 

The  one  that  we  have  under  way  right  now,  the  continuing 
survey. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  long  is  that,  is  that  forever  now,  or  how  long 
is  that  contract? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  think  that  it  depends  on  how  long  the  Chairman  is 
willing  to  fund  it.  But  the  way  that  we  have  been  working  it  the 
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last  three  cycles  is  we  contract  and  do  three  full  years  of  data  col- 
lection. The  contract  which  was  signed  in  1992  has  a  developmental 
year,  which  is  ongoing  right  now. 

The  contractor,  Westat  Corporation  of  Rockville,  is  about  to  go 
into  the  field  and  do  a  pilot  right  now.  They  are  testing  the  system, 
and  getting  the  questionnaire  finalized,  and  getting  ready  to  go  out 
into  the  field  in  January. 

We  will  then  do  three  full  years  of  data  collection,  1994,  1995, 
and  1996.  Data  will  become  available  at  the  end  of  each  of  those 
years.  We  will  be  surveying  about  15,000  to  16,000  families  over  the 
course  of  the  three  years.  We  inquire  about  individual  intakes, 
what  each  member  of  the  family  eats  both  at  home  and  outside  of 
the  home.  Let  me  correct  a  previous  statement.  It  is  15,000  individ- 
uals, rather  than  families.  I  am  sorry. 

Dr.  Harris.  First,  as  Mr.  Rust  said  earlier  in  his  testimony,  we 
have  three  different  surveys.  We  have  a  continuing  survey,  that 
looks  at  individual  intake  whereby  individual  people  within  a 
household  are  selected,  and  their  dietary  intake  information  is  col- 
lected. 

We  have  a  household  survey,  whereby  household  food  use  infor- 
mation is  collected.  That  is  over  a  course  of  a  week,  and  includes 
what  foods  come  into  the  house  and  are  used  for  food  consumption 
of  individuals. 

Then  we  have  a  diet  and  health  knowledge  survey,  which  is  a 
telephone  follow-up  to  the  continuing  survey,  whereby  individuals 
who  provided  dietary  intake  information  answer  questions  on  diet 
and  health  knowledge.  Questions  there  focus  on  attitude,  people's 
knowledge  of  food  labeling,  and  health  issues. 

Within  the  household  survey,  the  household  main  food  preparer 
is  asked  to  keep  records  of  the  food  that  they  purchase  and  bring 
into  the  home  over  a  week.  In  the  individual  survey,  individuals 
are  selected.  They  may  be  adults  and  children  and  we  ask  them 
what  they  consumed  the  previous  24  hours. 

Mr.  Durbin  had  asked  about  dietary  methodology  in  terms  of  the 
ways  that  you  can  collect  information  on  what  people  consume. 
There  is  a  24  hour  recall  where  you  ask  them  to  recall  what  they 
ate  and  drank  over  the  course  of  a  24  hour  period. 

You  can  also  do  a  diet  record  where  they  keep  an  ongoing  tally 
of  what  they  are  consuming  prospectively. 

There  is  also  another  way  where  you  can  weigh  people's  food. 
Weigh  the  food,  have  them  consume  it,  and  then  do  measurements 
of  their  excretion  of  that  food. 

A  survey  based  in  the  home  or  based  where  you  have  to  get  de- 
tailed information  directly  from  the  respondent,  like  children  who 
may  be  consuming  three-fourths  of  their  food  outside  of  the  home, 
because  they  are  participating  in  school  breakfast  or  school  lunch 
programs,  can  be  very  difficult. 

So  you  have  to  use  the  best  means  currently  available  for  collect- 
ing the  information. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Are  you  doing  all  of  those  things? 

Dr.  Harris.  We  are  doing  what  is  termed  the  24  hour  recall, 
where  we  ask  people  to  recall  what  they  consumed  24  hours  prior 
to  the  interview. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  And  that  is  the  only  kind  of  survey  that  you  are 

doing? 

Dr.  Harris.  For  the  household  survey,  we  are  doing  a  record 
where  people  write  down  over  the  course  of  seven  days  the  foods 
that  were  purchased  for  the  household. 

RELEASE  OF  SURVEY  DATA 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  will  let  you  off  on  that.  Obviously,  we  could  get 
into  a  lot  of  detail,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Is  the  data  then  broken  out  and  distributed  based  on  age,  ethnic 
group,  and  geographic  considerations? 

Dr.  Harris.  For  the  continuing  survey,  where  you  are  looking  at 
individuals,  we  have  breakdowns  by  sex  and  age.  For  all  of  the  sur- 
veys, there  are  other  demographic  characteristics  that  the  data  can 
be  broken  down  into,  such  as  region,  degree  of  urbanization,  and 
education  level  of  the  respondent. 

use  of  regional  contractors 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  my  last  question  then.  This  is  obviously  a 
fairly  large  contract,  an  ongoing  contract. 

Was  it  ever  discussed  or  even  considered,  or  is  it  realistic  to  con- 
sider asking  perhaps  multiple  universities  to  conduct  the  survey? 

Dr.  Harris.  As  Mr.  Rust  answered  before,  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  bidders  that  we  had,  on  this  past  contract,  there  are  not 
a  whole  lot  of  people  who  can  conduct  this  type  of  survey  at  the 
scale  that  is  needed  for  a  nationally  representative  sample. 

The  way  that  the  RFP  is  written,  universities  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  form  a  consortium  and  to  submit  a  bid.  But  there  are  so 
many  criteria  built  into  the  RFP.  As  with  private  organizations,  it 
probably  was  too  big  of  a  contract  for  most  universities  to  handle. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  that  was  really  the  point.  It  seems  like  with 
two  bidders  on  a  contract  of  that  magnitude,  that  you  are  not  get- 
ting much  competition.  And  even  after  your  technical  review,  you 
have  no  choice,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  not  in  our  best  interest. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  should  look  at  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  constructing  bids  based  on  maybe  sectionalizing  or  something  to 
make  it  of  such  a  scope  that  you  would  increase  your  bidders,  and 
therefore  increase  the  potential  for  higher  quality,  more  respon- 
siveness, and  cheaper  operation.  But  that  is  only  my  observation. 
But  it  seems  with  just,  what  is  it,  $16  million? 

Mr.  Rust.  It  is  about  $14  million. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  much? 

Mr.  Rust.  About  $14  million  over  four  years. 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  with  $14  million,  you  could  get  a  lot  of  folks 
coming  in,  if  that  was  handled  a  little  differently. 

Dr.  Harris.  Not  being  a  sampling  statistician,  I  cannot  answer 
you  in  some  respects.  But  it  is  sort  of  a  Catch-22.  Because  you  have 
many  people  who  say  our  sample  is  not  large  enough  for  a  national 
survey.  It  is  something  that  all  national  surveys  fight  with  and 
battle  with  in  terms  of  how  representative  their  samples  are. 

Mr.  Peterson.  What  I  am  saying  though  is  if  you  have  multiple 
contractors  all  operating  under  the  same  rules  but  doing  it  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  country  and  then  have  it  be  coordinated,  you 
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could  actually  have  a  larger  sample,  because  perhaps  the  economy 
of  scale  here.  And  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  true.  But  it  is  just  that 
logic  here  prevails. 

Dr.  Harris.  Through  the  nutrition  monitoring  system,  we  are 
trying  to  better  coordinate  the  drawing  of  samples  for  the  NHANES 
survey,  and  for  our  surveys.  And  also  within  that  monitoring  pro- 
gram, there  are  State  and  local  representatives  who  also  have 
needs  that  are  not  necessarily  met  by  a  national  survey. 

So  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  nutrition  monitoring  pro- 
gram is  to  bring  all  of  those  parties  together  and  determine  how 
best  to  have  a  coordinated  system. 

Mr.  Rust.  If  I  could  add,  Mr.  Peterson.  I  was  disappointed  frank- 
ly as  a  manager  that  we  only  got  two  bids  on  that  contract.  The 
size  of  it  and  the  complexity  were  factors.  You  had  to  be  able  to 
run  a  system  that  can  survey  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  gathering  data  literally  365  days  a  year.  It  is  a  large 
and  complicated  task.  Whether  it  could  be  regionalized,  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  would  certainly  be  something  that  we  would  want  to 
look  at  before  we  get  to  the  next  cycle.  I  would  like  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  make  this  a  much  more  competitive  environment. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  that  it  would  make  us  more  comfortable. 

Mr.  Rust.  And  it  would  make  me  more  comfortable,  too. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Then,  of  course,  I  think  from  that  you  might 
even  find  a  greater  improvement  in  data.  Because  now  you  are 
going  to  have  contractors  competing  against  contractors  from  a 
quality  standpoint.  They  want  their  report  to  be  more  accurate  and 
more  substantial  than  maybe  the  one  from  Colorado  or  something 
like  that.  So  that  is  just  a  consideration. 

Mr.  Rust.  The  critical  element  is  to  get  them  all  to  do  it  about 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  that  would  be  the  oversight,  and  that  is 
your  job. 

Mr.  Rust.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  that  is  the  point. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

COST  OF  the  continuing  SURVEY  OF  FOOD  INTAKES  BY  INDIVIDUALS 

1994-96 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Peterson. 

Mr.  Rust,  do  I  understand  that  in  the  next  survey  there  will  be 
some  15,000  individuals  questioned,  is  that  what  was  said? 

Mr.  Rust.  Between  15,000  and  16,500;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  And  the  survey  is  going  to  cost  $14  million? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  So  it  is  about  $1000  per  person? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Is  that  typical? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  understand  from  the  contracts  office  that  worked 
with  us  and  supported  us  on  this  contract,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  to  their  knowledge  that  the  Department  has  undertaken  a 
survey  through  a  fixed  price  contract.  We  went  into  tremendous 
detail  about  exactly  what  they  are  to  do,  and  what  response  rates 
they  are  to  get,  and  how  they  are  to  screen  and  so  forth.  We  were 
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very  precise  in  this  contract.  Because  we  do  not  want  to  have  the 
same  problems  that  we  have  had  in  earlier  surveys. 

So  my  guess  is  that  it  may  be  somewhat  of  a  more  expensive  con- 
tract certainly  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  It  is  about  twice 
what  we  paid  for  the  last  CSFII  dollar-wise.  And  the  sample  then 
was  about  the  same,  and  the  numbers  were  about  the  same. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  understand  that  you  are  looking  for  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent information  through  this  survey.  It  is  common  in  our  business 
to  pay  about  $50  a  sample  to  get  a  survey  of  voters  in  our  district 
on  a  whole  wide  range  of  different  things,  including  personal 
family  background  and  beliefs.  What  you  are  talking  about  is  $1000 
per  person. 

Can  you  tell  me  first,  do  you  have  a  background  in  surveying? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  nutrition? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  your  background? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  am  a  long  time  government  manager.  In  my  most 
recent  management  position,  I  was  the  Associate  Commissioner  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for  the  disability  program, 
where  we  ran  a  large  and  elaborate  program  across  the  country. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Do  you  have  anyone  that  works  for  you  who  is  an 
expert  on  surveys? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes.  I  have  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Did  they  tell  you  that  $1000  per  person  is  a  good 
price  to  pay  for  this  survey? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  never  asked  them  in  quite  that  way.  The  discussions 
that  we  had  on  all  of  the  surveys  was  what  will  it  take  to  get  qual- 
ity information  in  a  timely  manner  from  the  survey. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  At  $1000  a  person,  you  should  get  some  very  good 
quality. 

Ms.  Harris.  With  every  RFP,  the  government  also  has  to  develop 
a  government  cost  estimate.  For  the  CSFII  contract,  the  technical 
staff  along  with  Census  Bureau  staff,  who  we  have  joined  with 
through  an  inter-agency  agreement,  came  up  with  the  cost  for  the 
survey.  That  $1000  per  respondent  incorporates  costs  such  as 
screening  individuals.  That  is  going  to  a  household  and  seeing  if  an 
individual  within  that  household  meets  the  selection  criteria  for 
the  survey. 

It  incorporates  costs  for  training  interviewers  for  collecting  food 
consumption  information,  which  means  that  they  have  to  know 
food,  that  they  have  to  know  the  questionnaire  that  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  questions  that  are  submitted  from  our  agency  and 
from  other  agencies.  And  they  have  to  know  how  best  to  record 
that  information.  So  there  are  a  number  of  costs  built  into  the  col- 
lection of  the  data  per  respondent. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  do  you  pay  each  respondent  for  partici- 
pating in  the  survey? 

Ms.  Harris.  For  the  CSFII,  OMB  would  not  approve  a  cash  in- 
centive. For  the  last  survey,  respondents  were  given  a  $2  incentive 
and  quite  frankly,  that  was  a  bit  absurd.  It  is  not  enough  money  to 
take  up  an  individual's  time.  And  we  were  asking  for  a  $10  incen- 
tive this  time.  OMB  is  trying  to  discourage  cash  incentives  and  we 
were  not  allowed  to  offer  one. 
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We  were  allowed  to  give  a  non-monetary  incentive  this  time 
around.  During  our  pilot,  we  are  looking  at  how  effective  that  ap- 
proach may  be.  We  are  giving  multi-colored  lunch  sacks  as  an  in- 
centive. 

AGENCY  MOVE  TO  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Let  me  switch  to  another  topic.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  are  moving  from  Hyattsville,  Maryland  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  also  understand  that  your  lease  will  expire  in  July  of 
this  year.  Has  the  agency  done  any  kind  of  a  cost  benefit  analysis 
to  determine  whether  this  is  a  good  move  for  your  agency? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  answer  is  yes  we  have.  Being  in  Hyattsville  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  time  coming  downtown  to  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  located.  We  have  factored  in  both  the 
amount  of  time  on  the  shuttles,  the  amount  of  time  that  senior 
staff  spend  driving  back  and  forth  to  attend  meetings  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

And  then  there  are  other  factors.  The  building  where  we  are 
right  now,  the  space  is  inadequate  for  us.  The  layout  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  set-up  of  the  building  is  really  inadequate  for  the  kind 
of  research  operation  that  we  do. 

The  building  is  probably  going  to  undergo  very  substantial  reha- 
bilitation. It  is  my  understanding  that  even  if  we  stayed  in  that  lo- 
cation, that  the  cost  that  we  are  paying  now  or  is  being  paid  for  us 
now  is  based  on  a  ten  or  fifteen  year  old  lease.  Once  that  rehabili- 
tation is  done  and  that  building  is  reoccupied,  the  cost  there  will  be 
substantially  higher. 

So  looking  at  all  of  the  factors,  first  of  all  a  better  layout  and  a 
better  environment  for  the  staff  to  work  in;  and  then  secondly, 
bringing  us  closer  to  the  other  agencies  that  we  work  very  closely 
with — the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  EPA,  and  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  concluded  that  it 
made  sense  to  be  downtown  because  it  would  allow  us  to  be  more 
involved  in  policy. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  have  about  100  employees? 

Mr.  Rust.  About  115  full  and  part-time  employees.  And  then  a 
handful  of  others. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  these  employees 
would  come  downtown  during  the  ordinary  course  of  business? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  guess  that  it  would  affect  mostly  the  branch  chiefs 
and  the  division  chiefs,  and  then  the  people  in  the  front  office, 
which  would  probably  be  on  a  regular  basis  maybe  having  to  come 
downtown  every  week  or  ten  days.  Probably  fifteen  people  on  a  reg- 
ular basis. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  And  what  percentage  of  the  employees  at  your 
agency  live  in  Maryland? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  believe  it  is  about  80  percent  of  them  who  live  in 
Maryland. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I've  been  told  it  is  87  percent.  What  percentage  of 
your  employees  have  signed  a  petition  asking  not  to  be  moved  to 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  seen  the  peti- 
tion. 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  I've  been  told  it  is  over  half.  I  am  not  sitting  here 
plugging  away  for  Maryland  like  Steny  Hoyer  would  and  is  doing, 
and  like  Barbara  Mikulski  might  do,  but  it  strikes  me  that  to 
argue  that  115  people  have  to  move,  because  10  or  15  have  to  come 
downtown  on  a  regular  basis  really  overlooks  some  basic  questions 
as  to  the  morale  in  the  agency.  You  are  asking  a  hundred  people  to 
make  a  pretty  dramatic  change  in  lifestyles,  so  that  ten  or  fifteen 
do  not  have  to  drive  downtown. 

Mr.  Rust.  If  I  may,  two  things.  I  live  in  Maryland,  and  have  com- 
muted most  of  my  life  into  downtown  Washington  or  up  to  Balti- 
more where  Social  Security  is  headquartered.  And  I  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  thing  to  ask  employees  to  do.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  live  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  commute  into  the  Dis- 
trict every  day  to  work.  We  are  not  moving  the  agency  eighty 
miles.  We  are  moving  the  agency  six  miles. 

But  more  importantly  than  that,  when  you  talk  about  morale 
you  have  to  question  the  relevancy.  When  you  sit  out  in  Hyattsville 
and  when  you  are  that  far  from  where  policies  are  made  and  where 
the  other  agencies  that  you  have  to  relate  to  are,  I  think  that  it 
diminishes  the  impact  of  the  agency,  and  perhaps  even  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  we  do.  I  am  not  sure  that  morale  would  not  be 
better  if  we  were  located  where  the  action  is,  which  is  down  near 
the  USDA  headquarters,  down  near  EPA,  down  near  Food  and 
Drug,  and  so  forth,  where  the  interplay  would  be  greater,  and  the 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  the  sense  of  the  impact  of  our  work 
would  be  greater. 

I  think  that  the  aggregate  effect  of  that  on  morale  is  something 
that  you  cannot  measure  at  this  time.  But  I  think  that  it  will  be 
considerable. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  But  you  are  not  moving  to  the  USDA  Headquarters 
facilities,  are  you? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir.  The  General  Services  Administration  has 
found  us  lease  space.  I  would  say  it  is  12  or  13  blocks  from  the 
USDA  building. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  do  not  know  if  the  argument  about  getting  closer 
to  the  FDA  is  going  to  hold  very  well  in  this  Subcommittee,  since 
they  are  located  in  35  different  locations.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
get  close  to  the  FDA  unless  you  hover  over  Washington. 

Mr.  Rust.  The  section  we  work  with  is  the  foods  section.  And 
they  are  located  right  behind  the  Humphrey  building  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill.  So  we  would  be  substantially  closer  to  the  food  compo- 
nent of  FDA. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  will  the  move  cost? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  cost  of  the  move  to  the  Agency  will  be  no  more 
than  $750,000.  This  amount  will  cover  the  costs  not  paid  for  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA),  the  purchase  of  new  sys- 
tems furniture  and  equipment  for  the  employees,  and  a  new  tele- 
phone system. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  less  expensive  and  disrupting 
to  your  employees  to  remain  where  you  are? 

Mr.  Rust.  It  would  appear  at  first  glance  that  it  would  be  less 
expensive  and  disruptive  to  HNIS  employees  to  remain  in  this 
building.  However,  there  are  indirect  and  not  so  obvious  costs  and 
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conditions  that  make  this  building  less  than  a  satisfactory  location 
for  our  agency. 

This  building  was  built  in  the  early  1960's  before  many  building 
regulation  were  in  place  to  protect  the  people  from  hazardous 
building  materials  like  asbestos  and  lead  in  the  drinking  water.  In 
addition  the  heating  and  cooling  systems  in  the  building  do  not 
always  work  properly.  This  has  caused  problems  with  the  computer 
hardware  overheating.  The  results  of  overheated  hardware  have 
been  system  failure  and  damage  to  the  hardware  which  are  very 
costly.  Because  of  the  limited  space,  and  the  arrangement  of  that 
space,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  agency  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  desirable  space  plan.  Staff  members  that  need  to  be  located 
near  each  other  to  create  quality  products  in  a  timely  manner  are 
scattered  throughout  the  3rd  floor.  In  addition,  there  are  some 
HNIS  staff  members  on  the  4th  floor  and  in  the  basement  of  this 
building.  Some  employees  that  work  in  the  same  group  sit  far  from 
each  other.  Clearly,  more  space  and  better  space  is  needed. 

In  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  Agency's  mission,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  HNIS  to  regularly  interact  with  its  Departmental  leader- 
ship and  other  agencies  in  the  conduct  of  our  business.  A  location 
in  downtown  Washington,  DC  will  facilitate  communications  and 
cooperation  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  and  other  agencies  who  use  our  data  or 
who  are  linked  with  us  in  the  Nutrition  Monitoring  Program. 
Working  in  the  District  of  Columbia  closer  to  our  customers  will 
enable  HNIS  to  better  meet  our  agency's  goals  and  objectives  with 
much  less  down  time  due  to  travel. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  all  cost  analy- 
ses that  were  done  to  assist  in  the  decision  to  move  the  agency 
from  Hyattsville,  Maryland  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  will  submit  for  the  record  a  comparison  of  the  costs 
of  HNIS's  space  requirements  projected  from  the  Generic  Rental 
Rate  Chart  for  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  will  also  submit  a  summary  of  local  travel,  both  reimbursed 
and  on  the  USDA  shuttle  service,  involving  HNIS  employees  be- 
tween Hyattsville  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Rental  rates  and  local  travel  time  and  cost  were  the  two  areas 
the  agency  considered  in  making  the  decision  to  relocate  into  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

[The  information  follows:] 

CHANGING  GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION  VIRGINIA  OR  MARYLAND 

The  current  HNIS  space  package  is  for  36,635  square  feet  of  space.  Using  the 
FY-93  Generic  Rental  Rate  Chart  (developed  by  the  Department  and  GSA)  below 
indicates  that  the  annual  rental  rate  would  be:  $802,358,  Maryland;  $1,184,871,  Vir- 
ginia; and  $1,074,147,  Washington,  DC. 

[Dollars  per  square  foot] 
Type  space  '^„^„^'"p^"        Maryland         Virginia 

Office 28.30         20.94         30.83 

Storage :..; i.:.....i.A 20.07  14.97         21.58 

Lab : :.s. ...::....:...: 46.86     35.96      55.19 
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[Dollars  per  Square  Foot] 


Type  space 


Wastiing- 
ton,  DC 

Maryland 

Virginia 

42.28 

34.49 

48.71 

35.49 

25.05 

36.69 

19.39 

16.26 

26.61 

52.47 

38.76 

55.49 

ADP 

Conference 

Light  industrial 

Structrually  cngd.. 


SUMMARY  OF  LOCAL  TRAVEL  FOR  HNIS  EMPLOYEES 

Reimbursed  Travel  Expense 

Using  information  from  HNIS'  SF-1164  (Claim  for  Reimbursement),  an  estimate 
of  the  local  travel  information  is  included  in  the  following  summary: 

ESTIMATED  TRAVEL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 


Agency 


Number  of      Number  of  Staff  years 

staff  staff  trips/      Total  trips      Travel  cost       spent  on 

Involved         monttis  travel 


USDA 

Commerce 

0M8 

DHHS 

EPA 

Total 


19 

76 

684 

$2,565 

0.35 

5 

10 

120 

600 

.06 

3 

6 

54 

270 

.03 

25 

200 

1,800 

4,500 

.93 

10 

80 

720 

1,800 

.37 

62 


372 


3,378        $9,735 


1.74 


Shuttle  Service 

The  shuttle  service,  provided  by  APHIS,  based  on  previous  employee  usage,  esti- 
mates 1,400  HNIS  employee  trips  for  FY  1992.  This  amounts  to  another  .36  staff 
years  in  travel  time. 

HNIS  staff  is  presently  spending  approximately  2.1  staff  years  traveling  between 
the  Agency's  headquarters  in  Hyattsville,  Maryland  and  offices  of  other  agencies  lo- 
cated primarily  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  travel  time  of  2.1  staff  years,  based 
on  the  median  Agency  salary  of  $50,000,  will  cost  $105,000.  The  savings  of  staff  time 
($105,000)  added  to  the  savings  recouped  from  travel  reimbursement  and  rental  pay- 
ments to  APHIS  for  shuttle  service  would  offset  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  office 
space  in  the  District. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rust,  for  joining  us 
today. 
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David  A.  Rust 
Associate  Administrator 

Human  Nutrition  Infonnation  Service 
U.  S.  Department  o£  Agriculture 


David  A.  Rust,  has  served  as  the  Associate  Administrator  of  the  Human 
Nutrition  Information  Service  (BNIS)  since  April  1992. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  promotes  the  health  and  well-being  of  Americans 
through  improved  nutrition.   The  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 
contributes  to  this  mission  through  the  conduct  of  national  food  consumption 
surveys,  food  composition  research,  and  nutrition  education  programs.   The 
Agency  plays  a  primary  role  in  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and 
Related  Research  Program  and  in  the  development  and  promotion  of  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans. 

HNIS  serves  the  American  public  by  conducting  applied  research  in  food  and 
nutrition  —  what  foods  we  consume  and  what  nutrients  are  in  those  foods,  the 
factors  that  influence  irtiat  we  eat  and  how  to  make  Informed  food  choices. 

Before  coming  to  USDA,  Mr  Rust  held  a  number  of  positions  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  &  Human  Services,  most  recently  serving  in  several  key 
positions  at  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Rust  is  a  graduate  of  the  Catonsville  Community  College  and  Frostburg 
State  University,  Maryland,  and  has  done  graduate  work  at  Towson  State 
University,  Maryland,  and  at  the  American  University,  Washington,  D.C.   He 
lives  in  Rockville,  Maryland  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
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Betty  L.  Warfield 
Budget  Officer 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 

Betty  Warfield  was  appointed  Budget  Officer  in  November  1992  for 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service,  after  serving  three 
years  as  Director  of  Finemce  emd  Administration  for  Citicorp 
Information  Resources,  Insurance  Technology  Division,  New  York. 
Insurance  Technology  Division  was  an.   extremely  challenging 
organization,  in  that  the  subsidiary  was  a  newly  acquired  company 
for  Citicorp  that  required  development  and  implementation  of  a 
financial  control  system  as  well  as  development  of  administrative 
plans  and  policies. 

Ms .  Warfield  has  over  15  years  experience  with  the  Federal 
Government;  14  years  of  that  time  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
(Department  of  the  Army  and  Navy).   During  that  time,  she  served 
as  Resource  Management  Officer,  and  subsequently  as  Chief, 
Program  and  Budget  for  Kimbrough  Army  Hospital,  Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  MD.   Her  area  of  responsibility  spanned  eleven  clinics  as 
well  as  the  financial  operations  of  an  entire  hospital.  She  also 
has  an  extensive  background  in  the  financial  operations  of  an 
environmental  organization  for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Ms.  Warfield  has  received  special  awards  for  Civilian  Service. 
She  is  a  Notary  Public  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  an  active 
member  in  the  National  Association  for  Female  Executives .   Ms . 
Warfield  has  an  extensive  portfolio  of  financial  and 
administrative  education. 

Betty  is  married  with  four  children. 
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ELLEN  HARRIS 

Dr.  Ellen  Harris  is  Director  of  the  Nutrition  Monitoring  Division  of  the  Human 
Nutrition  Information  Service  (HNIS).  As  Division  Director,  she  directs  a 
national  program  of  applied  research  in  food  and  human  nutrition  to  determine 
the  nutritional  adequacy  of  U.S.  diets  and  the  nutritive  value  of  food.  Prior 
to  coming  to  HNIS  in  October  1991,  Dr;  Harris  served  as  a  Program  Analyst  with 
USDA's  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  in  the  Office  of  Analysis  and  Evaluation;  as 
a  Congressional  Fellow  with  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives'  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger;  as  an  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Nutrition 
and  Food  Sciences  at  Drexel  University  in  Philadelphia;  and  as  a  WIG 
nutritionist  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Dr.  Harris  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  from  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Public  Health.  She  also  has  a  M.S.  degree  from  Texas  Women's 
University  and  a  B.S.  from  Antioch  College.  Dr.  Harris'  research  interests 
include  dietary  quality  within  low-income  households.  Federal  food  assistance 
program  evaluation  and  policy,  sociocultural  aspects  of  food  habits  and 
international  nutrition. 
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In  carrying  out  its  mission,  HNIS  is  the  lead  USDA  agency  in  two 
critical  areas.   First  the  agency,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS),  is  responsible 
for  updating  emd  promoting  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans, 
the  most  authoritative  dietary  guidance  given  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  American  people.   By  law,  P.L.  101-445,  the 
next  update  of  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  will  be 
released  in  1995.   Second,  HNIS  coordinates  USDA  activities  under 
the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Program 
(NNMRRP),  a  comprehensive  effort  spanning  all  of  the  nutrition 
monitoring  activities  of  22  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies. 
This  wide-ranging  activity  is  mandated  by  P.L.  101-445,  the 
National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act  of  1990. 

The  information  HNIS  collects,  analyzes,  and  disseminates  is 
essential  to  support  the  development  of  sound  public  policies  by 
other  agencies  across  the  Department  and  the  Federal  Government. 
The  policy  formulation  process  for  food  assistance;  food 
labeling;    food  safety;  food  formulation,  production  and 
marketing;  and  nutrition  education  and  health  promotion  programs 
all  benefit  from  the  work  done  by  HNIS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  prepared  a  chairt  which  visually  displays 
the  linkages  between  the  work  of  HNIS  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
private  sector  organizations  and  the  general  public.   I  would  ask 
the  subcommittee's  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  insert  this  chart 
in  the  hearing  record  at  this  point  in  my  testimony. 
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For  Release  Only  by  the 

House  Committee  on  impropriations 

HOMAN  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Statement  of  David  A.  Rust,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Humem 
Nutrition  Information  Service  (HNIS),  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
AgricultTire,  Rural  Development,  Food  eind  Drug  Adioinistratlon,  emd 
Related  Agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  David  A.  Rust,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Humem  Nutrition 

Information  Service  (HNIS).   I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 

discuss  HNIS's  current  activities  emd  our  plans  for  Fiscal  Tear 

1994. 

Mission  of  the  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 

HNIS  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  information  service  organization 
responsible  for  conducting  applied  research  in  three  broad  areas: 
(1)  Food  Consumption — what  Americans  buy  emd  eat,  (2)  Food 
Composition — the  nutrient  content  of  foods,  and  (3)  Nutrition 
Education — helping  Americans  make   informed  food  choices.   These 
activities  eneJ3le  HNIS  to  meJce  a  direct  emd  ongoing  contribution 
to  the  United  States  Depairtment  of  Agriculture's  (USDA) 
overarching  mission  of  ensuring  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
Americans  through  improved  nutrition. 
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Organization  Size  and  Location  of  the  Agency 

HNIS  has  a  total  of  about  115  professional  and  support  staff 
(full  time  and  part  time)  In  two  operating  components;  the 
Nutrition  Monitoring  Division  and  the  Nutrition  Education 
Division . 

The  Nutrition  Monitoring  Division  conducts  surveys  to  obtain 
information  on  food  consumption  by  households  and  individuals  and 
is  the  world's  foremost  national  resource  for  information  on  the 
composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods . 

The  Nutrition  Education  Division  (NED)  conducts  research  to 
determine  the  factors  that  influence  dietary  status  and  the  most 
effective  methods  for  improving  the  dietary  status  of  the  general 
public  and  at-risk  groups.   NED  also  determines  how  dietary 
guidance  can  best  be  communicated  to  the  American  public. 

The  work  of  the  divisions  is  supported  by  small  statistical, 
budget  and  finance,  systems,  and  administrative  units.   HNIS  is 
located  in  the  Federal  Building,  Hyattsville,  Maryland;  and  it 
has  no  field  offices . 
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How  t:he  Agency  is  Doing  witJi  1993  Funds 

As  we  near  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  we  are  operating  well 
within  our  Fiscal  Year  1993  appropriation.   There  are  two  Fiscal 
Year  1993  issues  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Subcommittee's 
attention: 

1.  When  we  formulated  our  Fiscal  Year  1993  budget  request  we 
expected  to  spend  between  $2.8  and  $3.0  million  on  the  Continuing 
Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals  (CSFII)  contract.   In 
September  1992,  we  entered  into  a  fixed  price  contract  with 
Westat  Incorporated,  Rockville,  Maryland  to  conduct  the  CSFII 
1994-1996.   The  developmental  phase  of  this  survey  extends  from 
September  1992  to  December  1993.   $1.1  million  of  Fiscal  Year 

1992  funds  were  used  to  fund  this  developmental  work.  The  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel  determined  that  we  could  not  expend  Fiscal 
Year  1993  dollars  for  this  contract.  The  basis  of  their  decision 
was  that  Fiscal  Year  1993  dollars  were  not  needed  to  support  this 
contract  (bonafide  need).  As  a  result,  funds  for  the  data 
collection  beginning  in  1994  cannot  be  obligated  in  Fiscal  Year 

1993  as  planned. 

2.  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  budget  request,  the  Administrator  of 
HNIS  asked  this  Subcommittee  for  $455,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
moving  our  agency  to  a  new  location.   The  lease  at  our  current 
location  in  Hyattsville,  Maryland  expires  in  July  1993  and  we  now 
expect  to  move  into  our  new  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
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at  about  that  time.   We  estimate  that  no  more  that  $750,000  will 
be  needed  to  cover  non-GSA  moving  expenses.   Sufficient  funds  are 
available  to  cover  these  costs  because  funds  originally  intended 
for  the  CSFII  1994-1996  cannot  be  obligated  in  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

Current  Activities 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  discuss  activities  in  our  two  major  areas: 
nutrition  monitoring;  and,  nutrition  education. 

Nutrition  Monitoring.   The  agency  monitors  food  intake  and  the 
nutrient  content  of  the  diets  of  the  American  population,  and 
collects  and  publishes  the  most  comprehensive  data  on  the 
nutrient  composition  of  foods.   Major  activities  in  progress 
include: 

1.      Implementing  the  requirements  mandated  in  P.L.  101-445, 
the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research 
Act  of  1990.    USDA  is  committed  to  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  this  legislation.   We  are  working  jointly 
with  the  DHHS,  which  shares  joint  responsibility  for  the 
National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research 
Program.   In  accordance  with  P.L.  101-445,  Federal 
coordination  of  monitoring  activities  is  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Interagency  Board  for  Nutrition 
Monitoring  and  Related  Research,  co-chaired  by  the  USDA 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and  Consumer  Services  and 
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the  DHHS  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health.   The  Board 
consists  of  22  Federal  agencies  that  conduct  surveys  or 
other  research  activities  related  to  nutrition 
monitoring.   USDA  and  DHHS  alternately  provide  the 
Executive  Secretary  to  the  Interagency  Board.   One  recent 
accomplishment  was  the  completion  of  the  Ten-Year 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related 
Research.   The  Ten-Year  Plan  was  formally  transmitted  to 
Congress  in  January  1993  and  it  addresses  the  objectives 
and  activities  needed  over  the  next  decade  to  meet  the 
goal  of  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  National 
Nutrition  Monitoring  Program. 

Another  requirement  of  P.L.  101-445  is  the  establishment 
of  the  nine-member  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Advisory 
Council.   The  Council  was  established  and  held  its  first 
meeting  in  late  February  1992,  with  two  subsequent 
meetings  later  in  the  year.   The  Council  issued  its  first 
report  to  the  Secretaries  of  USDA  and  DHHS  in  December 
1992.   The  Council's  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
May  18-19,  1993. 
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2.  Preparing  for  CSFII  1994-1996.   A  year  of  survey 
development  has  been  planned  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 
including  a  pilot  study  of  the  data  collection  methods . 
Data  collection  for  the  full  survey  will  begin  in  January 
1994.   In  each  of  the  three  survey  years,  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  individuals  will  be  asked  to 
provide,  through  in-person  interviews,  food  intake 
information  on  two  nonconsecutive  days .   About  two  weeks 
after  the  CSFII,  selected  individuals  will  be  asked  to 
participate  in  the  Diet  and  Health  Knowledge  Survey 

( DHKS ) . 

3.  Analyzing  and  releasing  the  data  from  the  CSFII 
1989-1991,  including  the  telephone  follow-up  Diet  and 
Health  Knowledge  Survey  (DHKS)  that  assesses  consumer 
perceptions  on  diet/health  and  food  safety  issues.   Data 
tapes  from  the  1989  survey  phase  were  released  in 
November  1992.   The  1990  data  are  scheduled  to  be 
released  in  May  1993  with  the  final  phase  (1991) 
completed  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.   I  would 
note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  data  collection  phase  for 
CSFII  1991  was  completed  in  May  1992.   The  agency  has  set 
a  goal  of  releasing  survey  data  in  a  more  timely  manner. 
You  can  see  a  steady  improvement  in  the  release  of  data 
from    CSFII  1989-1991  and  we  are  determined  to  release 
the  data  obtained  in  CSFII  1994-1996  even  more 
efficiently  after  the  completion  of  each  yearly  wave  of 
data  collection.   In  addition,  HNIS  is  developing  an 
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automated  database  management  and  on-line  coding  system 
to  be  used  by  future  survey  contractors  to  further 
improve  data  handling  and  timeliness . 

4.  Providing  annual  estimates  of  the  nutrient  content  of  the 
total  U.S.  food  supply.   This  data  series   provides  the 
only  source  of  data  on  trends,  since  1909,  of  the  foods 
and  nutrients  available  for  consumption. 

5.  Continuing  support  to  the  Department's  Pesticide  Data 
Program.   As  one  of  four  USDA  agencies  working  on  this 
program,  HNIS  is  responsible  for  providing  data  on  food 
consumption  in  a  form  that  will  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  assess  more  accurately  the  population's 
exposure  to  certain  pesticide  residues.   HNIS,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  is  developing  a  Food 
Grouping  System  (FGS).   When  fully  operational  the  FGS 
will  enable  us  to  convert  more  than  5,000  mixed  food 
items  consumed  by  individuals  back  into  their  basic 
agricultural  components  in  a  form  that  can  be  used  to 
determine  potential  exposure  to  pesticide  residue. 

6 .  Maintaining  and  continually  updating  the  National 
Nutrient  Data  Bank  (NNDB)  and  the  Survey  Nutrient  Data 
Base.   HNIS  maintains  and  updates  the  NNDB  which  is  the 
most  comprehensive  resource  for  nutrient  composition  of 
foods  in  the  world.   Current  analytical  research  on  foods 
is  focusing  on  the  major  contributors  of  fat,  fatty 
acids,  cholesterol  and  dietary  fiber  and  for  26  nutrients 
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in  the  most  frequently  consumed  foods  as  reported  in 
USDA's  food  consumption  surveys.   HNIS  also  maintains  the 
Survey  Nutrient  Data  Base  which  is  used  in  the  CSFII  and 
also  by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS), 
DHHS,  for  their  National  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination 
Survey  (NHANES).   An  HNIS-NCHS  interagency  working  group 
decides  when  food  items  should  be  added  to  the  Survey 
Nutrient  Data  Base  or  when  existing  food  descriptions 
should  be  updated. 

7.  Expemding  our  Nutrient  Data  Bank  Electronic  Bulletin 
Board  to  maintain  and  improve  communications  between  HNIS 
and  our  data  users.   Our  bulletin  board  is  easily 
accessed  by  personal  computer  and  provides  up-to-date 
information  about  HNIS  nutrient  data,  survey  data 
releases,  and  other  relevant  topics.   The  data  bank  can 
also  be  accessed  by  way  of  the  Internet  System,  run  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  which  makes  the  bulletin 
board  available  worldwide. 

8.  Publishing  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8 — Composition  of 
Foods,  Raw,  Processed,  Prepared.   "Handbook  Eight"  is 
made  up  of  21  sections  each  of  which  contains  a  table  of 
nutrient  data  for  a  major  food  group.   Ongoing  revision 
is  being  done  either  by  entire  section,  or  by  individual 
food  items  and  these  changes  are  published  in  annual 
supplements . 
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9.      Planning  for  the  1996-1997  Household  Food  Consumption 
Survey.   Early  planning  and  development  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is  proceeding  on  schedule.   The 
process  involves  input  from  the  users  so  that  the  HFCS 
data  will  be  of  benefit  to  agencies  across  the 
Federal  Government. 

Nutrition  Education.   HNIS  conducts  research  to  determine  the 
basis  for  dietary  guidzmce  policy  and  the  most  effective  methods 
and  strategies  for  improving  the  dietary  status  of  Americans. 
Major  activities  include: 

1.      Research  to  assess  the  dietary  status  of  the  population. 
Over  the  past  year,  we  have  conducted  studies  on  problem 
nutrients,  food  soxirces  of  nutrients,  trends  in  the  use 
of  animal  and  vegetable  products,  food  sufficiency,  and 
food  safety  issues.   Our  research  helps  us  and  others  in 
the  nutrition/health  community  develop  appropriately 
targeted  programs  and  materials  that  will  help  Americans 
achieve  a  diet  that  maintains  and  even  improves  their 
health.   The  results  of  this  work,  along  with 
methological  studies,  have  been  used  to  answer  inquiries, 
have  been  presented  at  professional  meetings  and 
published,  and  have  been  used  to  develop  our  own 
educational  material. 

A  new  focus  of  this  work  will  be  on  the  new  food  label  as 
a  tool  for  nutrition  educators. 
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2.  Establishing  the  research  base  for  dietary  guidance 
policy.   The  content  of  dietary  guidance  materials  Is 
based  on  research  on  bridging  the  gap  between  current 
American  diets  and  dietary  recommendations.   For  example, 
last  year  we  published  three  reports  on  the  research 
basis  for  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  showing  that  established 
nutritional  goals  for  vitamins,  minerals,  fats,  calories 
and  other  food  components  could  be  achieved  by  following 
USDA's  Food  Guide.   Menus  and  recipes,  which  are  used  In 
educational  materials  to  show  consumers  practical  ways  of 
putting  dietary  guidance  into  practice,  are  developed  and 
tested  in  our  foods  laboratory. 

3.  Conducting  research  to  support  development  and 
updating  of  USDA's  four  family  food  plans —  thrifty, 
low-cost,  moderate-cost,  and  liberal.   The  cost  of  these 
food  plans  is  released  monthly,  and  the  cost  of 

the  thrifty  food  plan  for  June  of  each  year  Is  used  as 
the  basis  for  benefits  in  the  Food  Stamp  Progreun  for 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

4.  Conducting  research  on  the  most  effective  methods  of 
communicating  dietary  guidance  to  target  audiences .   To 
improve  dietary  behavior,  we  must  give  consumers 
information  that  Is  meaningful  and  useful  to  them. 
Various  research  techniques  (such  as  focus  groups  and  in- 
depth  interviews)  have  been  used  to  develop  nutrition 
education  materials  for  older  adults,  teenagers,  and 
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adults  with  low  literacy  skills.   The  reactions  of 
certain  segments  of  the  population  to  various  graphic 
Illustrations  of  our  Food  Guide  have  been  presented  and 
published.   Work  Is  ongoing  on  how  best  to  communicate 
nutrition  education  to  pregnant  teenagers. 
5.      Developing  dietary  guidance  materials  designed  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  practical  Information  needed  to 
Improve  their  diets.   Examples  of  publications  released 
or  soon  to  be  released  by  the  Agency  are  as  follows: 

-  "The  Food  Guide  Pyramid,"  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 
No.  252,  1992  —  a  32-page  booklet  for  consumers  that 
explains  the  pyramid. 

-  "Dietary  Guidelines  and  Your  Health:  Health 
Educator's  Teaching  Kit,"  MP  No.  -1490,  1992 —  a 
teaching  kit  with  lesson  plans  and  learning  activities 
on  healthy  diet  for  health  educators  to  use  in 
teaching  junior  and  high  school  students. 

-  "Making  Healthy  Food  Choices,"  Home  and  Garden 
Bulletin  No.  250 —  a  17-page  booklet  on  healthful 
diets  for  adults  with  low  literacy  skills. 

-  "Food  Facts  for  Older  Adults:  Information  on  How  to 
Use  the  Dietary  Guidelines,"   Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 
No.  251,  (to  be  released  in  May,  1993) — a  68-page 
booklet  on  healthful  diets  for  older  adults . 
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Essential  Fiscal  Year  1994  Priorities 

HNIS  has  identified  the  following  six  priority  activities  which 
we  are  currently  planning  to  pursue  in  Fiscal  Year  1994: 

(1)  CSFII  1994-1996   In  September  1992,  HNIS  entered  into  a 
fixed  price  contract  with  Was tat.  Incorporated  of  Rockville, 
Maryland,  to  conduct  the  next  three  year  cycle  of  the  continuing 
survey.   The  total  projected  cost  of  the  contract  for  the  work 
currently  planned  is  fourteen  million  dollars  over  four  fiscal 
years .   We  are  currently  in  the  developmental  phase  of  this 
contract  and  expect  to  begin  the  first  full  year  of  data 
collection  in  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1994.   The 
projected  cost  of  the  work  to  be  funded  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  is 
$4.2  million. 

(2)  Planning  the  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey  1996-1997 
(HFCS)  (formerly  the  Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey  (NFCS)). 
Every  10  years  since  1936,  the  USDA  has  conducted  a  major  NFCS. 
In  previous  years,  the  NFCS  gathered  data  on  both  household  and 
individual  consumption  patterns .   Now  that  individual  food  intake 
is  measured  by  the  CSFII,  the  HFCS  1996-1997  will  focus 
exclusively  on  collecting  household  data.   HNIS  will  continue 
working  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  planning  for  the  HFCS. 
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(3)  Continuing  support  for  activities  contained  in  the  10-Year 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  Nutrition  Monitoring.   HNIS  is  responsible 
for  41  activities,  31  of  those  are  shared  responsibilities  with 
another  agency  we  serve  as  a  contributing  or  collaborating 
organization  for  an  additional  15  activities. 

(4)  Supporting,  jointly  with  DHHS,  the  updating  of  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans,  due  to  be  completed  in  1995. 

(5)  Using  survey  data  and  the  developing  Food  Grouping  System  to 
better  ascertain  levels  of  exposure  to  pesticide  residues. 

(6)  Modernizing  the  Nutrient  Data  Bank  system  and  expanding  food 
composition  research. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stress  once  again  that  HNIS 
plays  an  essential  role  in  helping  USDA  meet  its  responsibility 
to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  all  Americans  through 
improved  nutrition.   We  are  a  small  agency  with  an   important 
mission.   Fiscal  Year  1994  will  be  a  very  productive  year  for  the 
agency,  and  we  are  determined  to  deliver  quality  work  in  a  timely 
manner  to  our  customers  at  USDA,  other  federal  agencies,  private 
sector  organizations  and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  or 
other  Committee  members  may  have. 
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HUMAN  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 
PURPOSE  STATEMENT 

The  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  (HNIS)  was  established  by  the  Secretary  on 
October  1,  1981.  The  functions  of  this  agency  were  formerly  carried  out  within  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  promotes  the  health  and  well-being  of  Americans 
through  improved  nutrition.  The  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  contributes  to 
this  mission  through  the  conduct  of  national  food  consumption  surveys,  food 
composition  research,  and  nutrition  education  programs.  The  Agency  plays  a  primary 
role  in  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Program  and  in  the 
development  and  promotion  of  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans. 

HNIS  serves  the  American  public  by  conducting  applied  research  in  food  and 
nutrition--what  foods  we  consume  and  what  nutrients  are  in  those  foods  and  how  to 
make  informed  food  choices. 

The  research  and  information  produced  by  HNIS  provides  scientists,  educators, 
policymakers,  regulators,  and  health  care  professionals  with  the  information  needed 
to  formulate  strategies  for: 

*  food  assistance  and  nutrition  intervention  programs; 

*  national  nutrition  monitoring; 

*  food  safety; 

*  development  of  nutrition  information  and  education  programs; 

*  research  in  nutrition  and  health;  and 

*  food  formulation,  production,  and  marketing. 

The  Agency  is  located  at  Hyattsville,  Maryland.  As  of  September  30,  1992,  there 
were  102  full-time  permanent  and  13  part-time  permanent  employees.  A  portion  of 
the  Agency's  work  is  done  via  competitive  contracts.  These  contracts  are  used  for 
work  that  requires  extensive  human  resources  located  throughout  the  country  such  as 
providing  interviewers  for  nationwide  surveys,  or  that  requires  specific  technical 
expertise  and  equipment  such  as  laboratory  analyses  of  the  nutrient  composition  of 
specific  foods.  Much  of  this  work  requires  specialized  technical  skills  that  would 
be  impractical  for  the  agency  to  retain  among  its  employees  on  a  year-round  basis. 
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HUMAN  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 


] 

1992  Actual  and  Estimated,  1993  anc 

1  1994 

1992 
Actual 

1993 
Estimated 

1994 
Estimated 

Item 

:  Staff- 
Amount   :  Years 

Amount   : 

Staff- 
Years 

: Staff - 
Amount    : Years 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services 

$10,788.000i  103 
75. 000 i 

$10,788, OOoi 
75, 000 i 

110 

$13,142,000^:  110 
75.000  i 

Total,  Human  Nutrition 
Information  Service 

10,863,000i  103 

$10,863,000i 

110 

13 

• 

.217.000i  110 

-^In  FY  1993,  $2.25  million  in  appropriated  funds  will  lapse  and  be 
reappropriated  for  FY  1994  to  be  used  for  the  Continuing  Survey  of  Food 
Intakes  by  Individuals  (CSFII),  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  were 
originally  appropriated. 
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HUMAN  NUTRITION  INFORhWTION  SERVICE 
Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 

1993 

1994 

Grade          : 

Headquarters 

Headquarters 

Headquarters 

SES  1 

1 

1 

1 

SES  2 

1 

1 

1 

GS/GM-15 

4 

4 

4 

GS/GM-14 

8 

8 

8 

GS/GM-13 

22 

22 

22 

GS-12 

15 

15 

15 

GS-11 

23 

23 

23 

GS-10 

1 

:        1 

GS-9 

9 

:       11 

11 

GS-7 

13 

:        13 

13 

GS-6 

3 

:        3 

GS-5 

7 

!         7 

GS-4 

5 

5 

6S-3 

0 

:        1 

Total  Permanent 

Positions 

Unfilled  Positions 

end-of  year 
Total,  Permanent 

Employment, 

end-of-year 


Staff-Years 


112 
-14 


98 

103 


115 
-13 


102 
110 


115 
-13 


102 
110 
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HUMAN  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 


1993 


Personnel  Compensation: 


1994 


Headquarters: 

11   Total  personnel 

comoensation 

$  4,159,879 
770,617 

4,015 

$  4,967,000 
814,000 

$  5,072,000 

12  Personnel  benefits 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel 

830.000 

Total  pers.  comp.  &  benefits 
Other  Objects: 

21  Travel 

22  Transportation  of 

things 

4.934,511 

75.892 
21.871 

153.098 

201.761 

1,133,429 

3,151,485 

113,361 

917.490 

5.781,000 

60,000 
10,000 

107,000 

195,000 

750,000 

1,417,000 

85,000 

133.000 

5,902.000 

60,000 
10.000 

23.2  Rental  payments  to 

others 

23.3  Comnuni cat ions, 

utilities,  and 

misc.  charges 

24   Printing  and 

reoroduct  ion 

107,000 
195,000 

25.1  Consulting 

25.2  Other  services 

26   Supplies  and  materials.. 
31   Equipment 

6,450,000 

233,000 

85,000 

100.000 

Total  other  objects 

5,768,387 

2,757,000 

7,240,000 

Total  direct  obligations 

10,702.898 

8,538,000 

13,142,000 

Position  Data: 

$92,200 

$41,411 

10.13 

$95,150 

$42,272 

10.19 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS  positions.. 
Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions... 

$95,150 

$42,554 

10.19 
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HUMAN  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  to 
perform  applied  research  and  demonstrations  relating  to  human  nutrition  and 
consumer  use  and  economics  of  food  utilization,  and  nutrition  monitoring, 
[$10,788,000]  $10,892,000;  Provided,  That  funds  made  available  by  P.L.  102-341 
under  this  head  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  from  October  1.  1993, 
through  September  30,  1994,  only  for  the  purpose  of  expenses  necessary  to 
conduct  the  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals:  Provided  further. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225). 
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HUMAN  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Appropriations  Act,  1993 $10, 788,000 

Budget  Allowance,  1994 13.142.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation ♦2,354,000 

SUM1ARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  appropriation) 

1993  Other         1994 

Item  of  Change       Estimated     Pay  Cost        Changes      Estimated 

Hunan  Nutrition 

Information  Service  $10,788,000    +$121,000        -$  17,000  $10,892,000 

Reappropriation     ==.«====«    =========       ♦2, 250. 000  ■t-2,250.000 

2,233,000  13,142,000 

In  FY  1993,  $2.25  million  in  appropriated  funds  will  lapse  and  be  reappropriated 
for  FY  1994  to  be  used  for  the  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals 
(CSFII),  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  were  originally  appropriated. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Project 

: Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Amount   : Years:  Amount   : Years:  Increase  :  Amount   : Years 

Research, 

»                   ■         •                  •         •                  •                   • 
»                   •         •                  •         •                  •                   • 

Analysis  & 

Technical 

Assistance 

$10,702,898:  103 

$  8,538,000 

110 

+4,604,000 

$13,142,000 

110 

Unobligated 

Balance. ....... 

85,102:  — 

2,250.000 

— 

-2,250,000 

— 

— -• 

Total, 

Appropriation.. 

10.788.000:  103 

10.788.000 

110 

+2.354.000 

13.142,000 

110 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


Overview  of  Program  Development.  General  authority  for  nutrition  research  and 
education  comes  from  the  mission  mandated  by  Congress  when  the  Department  was 
established  in  1862.  The  Organic  Act  of  1862  called  for  an  institution,  the 
'general  design  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  to  agriculture 
and  rural  development.*  Nutrition  was  subsequently  specified  as  one  such  subject. 

Early  studies  on  food  and  nutrition  were  begun  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by 
Dr.  W.O.  Atwater,  the  first  director  of  USDA's  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
These  small  scale  studies  were  aimed  at  helping  the  working  class  achieve  good 
diets  at  low  cost.  The  first  food  consumption  survey  of  national  scope  was  the 
"Consumer  Purchase  Study  of  1936-37"  conducted  jointly  by  USDA  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  This  study  Indicated  that  one-third  of  the  nation's  families 
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had  diets  rated  poor  by  nutrition  standards.  These  findings  added  impetus  to 
efforts  to  enrich  flour  and  bread  with  iron  and  three  B  vitamins  and  to  initiate 
school  lunch  programs  and  more  vigorous  nutrition  education  efforts. 

The  types  of  food  eaten  and  the  dietary  status  of  the  population  have  been  measured 
subsequently  through  the  decennial  Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Surveys  (NFCS).  The 
last  NFCS  was  conducted  in  1987-88.  The  results  of  these  studies  reflect  changes 
over  the  years  in  the  distribution  and  storage  (refrigeration)  of  products,  in  the 
availability  of  convenience  foods  (mixes  and  ready-made  products),  in  technology 
(more  commercially  frozen  foods  and  new  packaging),  and  in  incomes  and  lifestyles 
(more  working  women).  Having  available  up-to-date  food  consumption  data  is 
essential  to  understanding  both  the  dietary  status  of  the  population  and  the  safety 
of  the  food  supply.  In  addition  to  the  NFCS,  the  annual  Continuing  Survey  of  Food 
Intakes  by  Individuals  (CSFII)  updates  NFCS  findings  and  focuses  on  population 
groups  at  nutritional  risk. 

The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  explicity  authorized  research  into  problems 
of  human  nutrition  and  of  the  nutritive  value  of  agriculture  commodities.  The  role 
of  USDA  in  conducting  research  in  the  fields  of  human  nutrition,  food  consumption 
patterns,  nutritive  value  of  foods,  and  nutrition  education  activities  was  affirmed 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  Title  XIV  of  this  Act,  "The  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977,  "established 
USDA  as  the  lead  agency  in  the  Federal  Government  for  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences.  Further,  it  directed  that  research 
into  food  and  human  nutrition  be  established  as  a  separate  and  distinct  mission  of 
the  Department.  With  this  legislation,  Congress  supported  USDA's  traditional 
emphasis  on  the  nutritional  needs  of  normal,  healthy  individuals  rather  than  the 
needs  of  individuals  requiring  clinical  or  therapeutic  dietary  support.  This 
mission  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  and  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985. 

The  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act  of  1990  directed  better 
coordination  of  nutrition  monitoring  government-wide  and  an  expansion  of  activities 
in  food  consumption  assessment,  food  composition  research,  and  dietary  guidance  in 
order  to  strengthen  national  nutrition  monitoring  and  foster  nutrition  education. 

HNIS  has  been  specified  for  leadership  in  providing  the  policy  basis  for  Federal 
dietary  guidance  to  the  public  for  several  years  in  conference  reports  accompanying 
the  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Bills. 

HNIS  was  established  on  October  1,  1981,  by  the  Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1000-1 
issued  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1953  (7  U.S.C.  2201).  The 
functions  of  this  agency  were  formerly  carried  out  in  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  Currently  the  agency  conducts  the  activities  authorized  under  "Research 
Analysis  and  Technical  Assistance"  in  sections  1451-1453  and  1589  of  Public  Law  99- 
198  (7  U.S.C.  3173  note  and  3178a). 

Agency  Objectives.  It  is  USDA  policy  to  "promote  optimal  human  health  and  well- 
being  through  improved  nutrition"  (Departmental  Regulation  1020-4).  HNIS 
implements  this  policy  through  three  activities,  including: 

1)  Nutrition  Monitoring.  Through  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and 
Related  Research  Program  (NNMRRP),  USDA  proposes  to  strengthen  nutrition 
monitoring  by  increasing  efforts  to  measure  the  food  and  nutrition  behavior 
of  the  general  population  and  specific  population  subgroups,  in  order  to 
better  understand  and  target  problem  areas  in  food  assistance,  nutrition 
education,  and  food  safety.  HNIS's  budget  proposal  for  nutrition  monitoring 
Is  $9.6  Billion  for  FY  1994,  an  increase  of  $4.6  million  from  FY  1993. 

2)  Food  Consumption  Research 

The  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals  (CSFII)  1994-1996  will 
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be  the  third  in  a  series  of  CSFII's  conducted  since  1985.  A  telephone  follow-up 
survey,  the  Diet  and  Health  Knowledge  Survey  (DHKS),  initiated  in  CSFII  1989-1991 
also  will  be  conducted.  The  survey's  target  population  consists  of 
noninstitutionalized  individuals  in  the  50  States  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Approximately  45  percent  of  the  sample  will  consist  of  individuals  from  low-income 
households.  The  number  of  CSFII  respondents  is  expected  to  be  between  15,000  and 
16,500  over  3  years.  The  number  of  DHKS  respondents  is  expected  to  be  between 
4,000  and  5,500  over  3  years. 

CSFII  1994-1996  is  designed  to  obtain  2  independent  days  of  food  intake  data  from 
designated  individuals  in  the  household  in  addition  to  sociodemographic,  and  diet 
and  health-related  questions.  Data  are  used  by  policy-makers  in  formulating  goals 
and  policies  for  food  and  nutrition  intervention  programs.  To  improve  the  ability 
of  these  surveys  to  address  the  varied  needs  of  Federal  users,  HNIS  also  created  a 
Continuing  Survey  Users  Group  with  representatives  from  several  agencies  that  are 
major  users  of  food  consumption  data.  HNIS's  budget  proposal  for  Food  Consumption 
Research  remains  at  $1.8  million,  unchanged  from  FY  1993. 

3)  Nutrition  Education. 

HNIS  will  continue  its  program  in  nutrition  education  designed  to: 

0  Help  establish  the  standards  for  a  healthful  diet  through  activities  such  as 
the  review  of  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  and  updating  of  the  Food 
Guide; 

0  Assess  how  well  Americans  are  currently  following  dietary  recommendations  and 
assess  the  factors  that  influence  their  dietary  status.  This  is  done  through 
analysis  of  data  from  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research 
Program  as  well  as  other  sources  and  includes  the  development  and  testing  of 
analytical  methods;  and 

0  Develop  and  test  materials/strategies  that  help  consumers  improve  their  diet. 
This  includes  conducting  research  on  recipe  development,  basic  coinminication 
and  education  research  as  well  as  the  promotion  and  evaluation  of  educational 
materials  and  strategies.  HNIS  budget  proposal  for  Nutrition  Education  for 
FY  1994  remains  at  $1.7  million,  unchanged  from  FY  1993. 

Program  Level 
(Dollars  in  Millions) 

1952 1553 r55r 

Program Actual   Estimated  Estimated 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION: 
Food  Safety  Activities  .3       .5       .5 

Dietary  Guidance  and 
Education  Programs 

NUTRITION  MONITORING 
Reappropriation 

NUTRITION  RESEARCH 


1.3 
TTB 

1.2 

177 

1.2 
177 

7.0 

7.2 
-2.2 

7.4 

♦2.2 

5.6 

2.0 
10.6 

1.8 
O 

1.8 

ijn^ 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
An  increase  of  S2. 354, OOP,  consisting  of; 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $17,000  for  administrative  efficiency 

Need  for  Change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order, 
total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced  by  3  percent 
in  FY  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996,  and  14  percent  in  FY 
1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  HNIS  will  closely 
monitor  expenses,  limit  travel,  training  and  other  overhead  to  achieve 
required  administrative  efficiency. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $121,000  which  reflects  the  annualization  of  the  fiscal  year 

1993  pay  raise.  '  

(3)  Reappropriation  of  $2,250,000  in  unobligated  FY  1993  funds  for  FY  1994. 

Need  for  Change.  To  extend  the  availability  of  1993  appropriations  for  FY 

1994  to  make  funds  available  for  the  CSFII. 

Nature  of  Change.  Background:  CSFII  1994-96  is  a  major  component  of  the 
National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Program  (NNMRRP).  The 
NNMRRP  was  established  as  a  national  priority  following  passage  of  the 
National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101- 
445).  The  CSFII  is  responsive  to  NNMRRP  requirments  for  the  continuous 
collection,  processing,  and  analysis  of  dietary  status  data.  Original  FY 
1993  plans  were  to  obligate  funds  for  a  year  of  survey  development,  including 
a  pilot  study  of  all  survey  operations,  and  the  first  year  of  nationwide  data 
collection.  This  contract  included  an  expanded  survey  development/testing 
and  quality  control  period  to  meet  GAO  recommendations  for  improvement. 
After  the  Request  for  Contract  had  been  released,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  interpreting  the  Comptroller  General's  Decision  B-241415,  imposed  a 
severable  service  requirement  on  CSFII  1994-96.  As  a  result,  funds  for  the 
data  collection  beginning  in  1994  cannot  be  obligated  in  FY  1993  as  planned. 
Reappropriation  would  make  these  funds  available  in  FY  1994. 


Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 


mi   and  Estimated  mi   and  mi 
1992               1993 

1994 

Staff 

Maryland 

Unobligated 
balance 

Staff 
Amount    Years 

$10,702,898   103 

85,102   - 

Staff 
Amount    Years 

$  8,538.000  110 

♦2,250.000   - 

Amount   Years 
$13,142,000  110 

Total,  Available 
or  Estimate 

10.788,000   103 

10.788.000  110 

13.142.000  110 
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HUMAN  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  (HNIS)  is  responsible  for  conducting 
applied  research  in  food  and  nutrition--what  foods  Americans  buy  and  eat,  what 
nutrients  are  in  the  foods  we  eat,  and  how  we  can  make  informed  food  choices.  HNIS 
research  is  used  by  policymakers  to  formulate  research-based  policies  for  nutrition 
and  food  intervention  programs;  consumer  education  including  the  Dietary  Guidelines 
for  Americans,  which  are  the  basis  of  Federal  dietary  guidance  policy  for  the 
public;  food  fortification;  food  safety;  and  regulatory  activities. 

Current  Activities  carried  out  by  HNIS  include: 

1.  Food  Consumption  Research.  Plan,  coordinate,  and  report  results  of 
nationwide  surveys  of  food  consumption  and  dietary  practices  and  behaviors  by 
households  and  individuals,  including  the  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey, 
the  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals,  and  the  Diet  and  Health 
Knowledge  Survey.  Develop,  carry  out,  and  report  a  program  of  research  to 
improve  food-consumption  survey  concepts  and  methods  consistent  with 
provisions  of  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Act  of 
1990. 

2.  Applied  Research  on  the  Nutrient  Content  of  Foods.  Direct  research  and 
gather  data  to  determine  the  nutrient  content  of  foods  available  to 
Americans,  develop  standard  reference  tables  on  the  nutrient  composition  of 
foods,  and  maintain  the  National  Nutrient  Data  Bank. 

3.  Applied  Research  on  the  Dietary  Status  of  the  U.S.  Population.  Provide 
research-based  information  for  decision-making  by  Government  policymakers, 
educators,  and  health  professionals  aimed  at  improving  the  nutritional 
quality  of  the  American  diet  and  supporting  the  Food  Safety  Data  Initiative; 
maintain  the  historical  series  on  the  nutrient  content  of  the  U.S.  food 
supply. 

4.  Nutrition  Education  Research.  Develop  dietary  guidance  concepts  and 
techniques  to  help  the  American  public  make  informed  food  choices. 

5.  Policy  Coordination.  Serve  as  lead  USDA  agency  for  the  National  Nutrition 
Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Program,  for  the  development  of  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans—the  basis  for  Federal  dietary  guidance  policy,  and 
for  a  number  of  Federal  and  Federal /private  nutrition  education  activities 
such  as  the  National  Cholesterol  Education  Program.  These  activities  are 
coordinated  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  and 
other  agencies. 

Food  Consumption  Research 

The  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals  (CSFII)  1989-91  has  been 
completed.  Data  collection  for  the  1991  CSFII,  which  began  in  April  1991,  was 
completed  in  March  1992  for  all  members  of  1,500  households  in  the  general 
population  and  an  additional  750  households  in  the  low-income  population.  Over  the 
three-year  period  the  combined  sample  has  targeted  6,700  households  and  15,000 
individuals.  The  survey  was  designed  to  obtain  3-day  food  intake  data  from  all 
members  of  the  household  in  addition  to  sociodemographic  data  and  general  questions 
on  respondents'  diet  and  health.  Data  tapes  providing  results  from  the  1989  CSFII 
have  been  made  available  for  public  distribution  through  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service. 

The  Diet  and  Health  Knowledge  Survey  (DHKS)  was  included  in  the  1989-91  CSFII  as  a 
telephone  follow-up  survey  on  the  dietary  knowledge  and  attitudes  of  survey 
participants.  It  was  initiated  to  improve  our  understanding  of  factors  that  affect 
food  choices  and  to  obtain  information  on  people's  knowledge  and  attitudes  about 
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the  concepts  promoted  by  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans.  This  survey  is 
significant  in  that  it  represents  the  first  time  that  a  nationwide  survey  will  be 
used  to  study  the  relationship  between  individuals'  actual  dietary  intakes  and 
their  attitudes  about  dietary  behavior.  Information  from  this  survey  will  have  a 
major  effect  on  the  design  of  nutrition  education  programs. 

An  extramural  research  project  continued  to  determine  guidelines  needed  for 
obtaining  proxy  information  on  food  intake  by  children  under  12  years  of  age  and 
for  food  eaten  by  household  members  not  at  home  at  the  time  that  the  survey  is 
conducted.  Obtaining  intake  data  for  these  groups  is  difficult,  but  the  quality 
can  be  substantially  improved  by  the  participation  of  knowledgeable  proxies. 

Research  on  the  Nutrient  Content  of  Foods 

The  ongoing  revision  of  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8,  "Composition  of  Foods,"  by 
publication  sections  continuedwith  the  AH-8-18,  "Baked  Products."  This  section 
contains  data  for  405  items.  The  items  include  bread,  leavening  agents,  cakes, 
cookies,  crackers,  pies  and  muffins. 

The  National  Nutrient  Data  Bank  Bulletin  Board  was  expanded  to  include  Release  5  of 
the  USDA  Survey  Nutrient  Data  Base  and  release  10  of  the  Standard  Reference;  the 
machine-readable  version  of  Handbook  No.  8.  Since  its  inception  in  June  1989,  the 
bulletin  board  has  received  over  5,000  calls  from  individuals  representing 
academia,  industry,  the  health  professions,  and  the  public.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  University  of  Maryland  to  make  the  bulletins  and. data  on  the  Bulletin 
Board  available  to  users  with  access  to  the  Internet  system,  which  has  already 
significantly  expanded  its  availability  nationally  and  internationally. 

Extramural  contracts  were  used  for  monitoring  nutrient  composition  data.  These 
included  lipid  components  including  fat,  fatty  acids,  cholesterol,  and  plant 
sterols  in  selected  foods;  and  total  dietary  fiber  in  selected  foods.  Key  foods 
are  being  analyzed  for  vitamins,  minerals,  and  proximates  (protein,  fat, 
carbohydrate,  moisture).  Studies  were  conducted  on  effects  of  cooking  and  baking 
individual  foods  and  mixtures,  on  nutrient  retention,  and  to  fill  knowledge  gaps. 
Data  obtained  through  these  activities  have  been  added  to  the  National  Nutrient 
Data  Bank. 

Research  on  the  Dietary  Status  of  the  U.S.  Population 

The  U.S.  Food  Supply  Series,  a  historical  series  that  dates  from  1909,  was  updated. 
This  series  is  the  only  source  of  data  on  trends  in  levels  of  foods  and  nutrients 
in  the  American  diet  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  reports  quantities  of 
foods  available  for  consumption  per  capita  per  year,  as  estimated  by  USDA's 
Economic  Research  Service,  and  amounts  of  nutrients  available  per  capita  per  day, 
as  estimated  by  HNIS.  The  publication  "Nutrient  Content  of  the  U.S.  Food  Supply, 
1909-1988."  was  released  by  USDA.   New  data  for  1989,  1990,  and  1991  were  added  to 
the  Food  Supply  Series  database  and  results  are  being  prepared  for  publication. 
Methodologies  associated  with  the  collection  and  reporting  of  this  data  have  been 
reviewed  and  revised  as  appropriate.  Selected  results  have  also  appeared  in  other 
Department  publications  and  professional  journals. 

The  results  of  several  research  studies  that  employed  USDA  food  consumption  survey 
data  were  disseminated  via  publications  and  presentations  at  professional  meetings. 
Two  papers  at  the  First  International  Conference  on  Dietary  Assessment  Methods 
presented  information  on  breaking  down  food  mixtures  into  ingredients  and  on  using 
graphical  representations  of  multivariate  assessments  of  dietary  quality.  A 
presentation  at  the  annual  American  Agricultural  Economics  Association  meeting 
examined  two  proxy  variables  used  to  estimate  long-run  food  expenditures  at  home. 
An  article  evaluating  a  nutrition  education  program  for  Head  Start  parents  was 
published  in  a  peer-reviewed  professional  journal. 

The  cost  of  four  USDA  family  food  plans— thrifty,  low-cost,  moderate-cost,  and 
liberal—was  released  monthly  in  FY  1992.  An  in-house  study  of  the  effects  of  new 
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dietary  recommendations  and  new  food  composition  on  the  food  plans  was  completed. 
It  showed  that  the  food  plans  as  currently  designed  meet  nutritional 
recommendat  i  ons . 

Pesticide  Data  Program 

HNIS  is  one  of  four  USDA  agencies  participating  in  the  Pesticide  Data  Program 
(POP),  a  program  designed  to  provide  actual  residue  and  use  data  to  help  form  the 
basis  for  conducting  realistic  risk  assessments  and  setting  pesticide  tolerances. 
HNIS,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  is  developing  a  Food  Grouping  System  to  translate  data  on 
foods  as  consumed  into  forms  that  can  be  linked  with  pesticide  residue  data.  This 
system  will  provide  intake  data  on  food  and  commodities  for  EPA  and  other 
organizations  to  determine  potential  residue  exposures  for  the  total  population  and 
population  subgroups,  thereby  enhancing  risk  assessments.  Contract  acquisition  by 
the  General  Services  Administration's  Federal  Office  System  Support  Division  is  in 
progress  with  award  anticipated  in  1993.  . 

Nutrition  Education  Research  and  Information 

The  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans,  jointly  issued  by  the  USDA  and  DHHS, 
represent  Federal  nutrition  policy  and  are  the  basis  for  our  nutrition  guidance. 

The  third  edition  was  released  in  November  1990.  They  are  written  for  the  general 
healthy  population,  but  HNIS  is  also  developing  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of 
special  hard-to-reach  population  groups: 

0    A  series  of  six  brief  factsheets  for  healthy  older  adults  on  using  the 

Dietary  Guidelines  has  been  developed  jointly  with  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  (NIA)  and  is  being  designed  for  publication.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  series  will  be  available  in  1993  as  a  packet  of  factsheet-style  leaflets 
in  an  attractive  folder  and  will  be  distributed  through  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  Extension  Service,  HNIS,  and  other  appropriate  agencies. 

0    A  manuscript  for  "Making  Healthy  Food  Choices,"  a  brief  booklet  on  using  the 
Dietary  Guidelines  for  adults  with  low  literacy  skills,  has  been  developed 
based  on  cooperative  research  previously  conducted  on  adapting  materials  for 
this  audience.  This  manuscript  is  also  being  designed  for  publication  in 
1993. 

0    A  teacher's  guide  for  secondary  school  health  education  teachers  was  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Health  Education 
(AAHE).  Design  of  the  guide  is  under  way  and  it  will  be  jointly  distributed 
by  AAHE  and  HNIS  in  1993. 

A  publication.  The  Food  Guide  Pyramid,  was  released  which  explains  in  detail  to 
consumers  how  to  follow  USDA's  food  guide  developed  in  the  early  1980's.  This 
publication  includes  the  new  pyramid  graphic,  which  illustrates  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  concept  of  variety,  proportionality,  and  moderation.  Fifty  thousand 
copies  of  this  publication  and  100,000  posters  are  being  distributed  to  nutrition 
professionals,  extension  home  economists,  teachers  and  consumers  by  HNIS.  The 
pyramid  graphic  is  being  widely  used  by  the  media  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  by  the  food  industry  on  labels  and  in  promotional  materials,  and  by  the 
schools  in  textbooks  and  curricula. 

A  condensed  version  of  the  32  page  "Food  Guide  Pyramid"  booklet  entitled,  "The  Food 
Guide  Pyramid... Beyond  the  Basic  4."  was  developed  by  the  Food  Marketing  Institute 
(FMI)  in  cooperation  with  USDA  and  DHHS.  Twenty-five  thousand  copies  each  of  a 
colored  8-panel  brochure  and  a  black-and-white  reproducible  are  being  distributed 
to  nutrition  professionals  by  HNIS.  Through  FMI,  supermarkets  throughout  the 
nation  will  distribute  the  brochure  to  consumers. 

A  project  to  revise  a  set  of  seven  bulletins  on  using  the  Dietary  Guidelines, 
HG-232-1  through  7,  "Dietary  Guidelines  and  Your  Diet,"  and  develop  one  new 
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overview  bulletin  is  nearing  completion.  Revisions  include  updating  nutrient  data 
and  scientific  infonnation  and  incorporating  information  specifically  related  to 
the  third  edition  of  the  Dietary  Guidelines.  Revisions  also  consider  previous 
nutrition  education  research  studies  to  evaluate  consumers'  understanding  and  use 
of  the  bulletin  series.  Based  on  results  of  the  focus  groups,  all  eight  bulletins 
have  been  prepared  for  printing  and  distribution  as  a  set.  In  the  past,  these 
bulletins  have  been  widely  used  by  nutrition  educators  and  incorporated  into  their 
programs  in  a  number  of  ways. 

A  nutrition  education  research  study  sponsored  by  HNIS  to  assess  nutrition 
education  needs  of  pregnant  teenagers  is  nearing  completion.  A  prototype  video  has 
been  developed  based  on  a  workshop  with  professionals  who  serve  this  clientele  and 
a  series  of  focus  groups  with  pregnant  teens.  The  prototype  video  and  accompanying 
materials  will  be  tested  with  the  target  audience—pregnant  teens. 

HNIS  provides  leadership  for  the  USDA  Dietary  Guidance  Working  Group  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Human  Nutrition.  The  Dietary  Guidance  Working 
Group  continues  to  review  all  USDA  publications  that  present  dietary  guidance 
information,  including  prospectuses  and  publication  drafts.  During  the  1992  fiscal 
year  approximately  19  drafts  of  publication  and  prospectuses  were  reviewed.  The 
review  process  is  intended  to  ensure  that  guidance  conforms  to  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  and  is  consistent  and  supportive  across  USDA  agencies  and  the  Federal 
Government.  The  group,  composed  of  representatives  from  ten  USDA  agencies  that 
provide  guidance  to  their  clientele.  The  group  has  also  been  reviewing  dietary 
guidance  materials  from  DHHS.  A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  is  in  final  clearance 
by  both  Departments  to  establish  the  procedures  by  which  the  Secretaries  of  USDA 
and  DHHS  will  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and 
Related  Research  Act  of  1990  for  review  and  approval  of  dietary  guidance  for  the 
general  public. 

Policy  Coordination 

As  the  USDA  lead  agency  for  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research 
Program,  HNIS  worked  with  other  agencies  both  inside  and  outside  USDA  to  coordinate 
monitoring  activities.  HNIS,  along  with  DHHS,  provides  Co-Executive  Secretaries  to 
the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Advisory  Council.  The  Co-Executive  Secretaries 
provide  technical  assistance  and  administrative  service  in  the  operation  of  the 
Council.  HNIS  provides  liaison  to  the  Executive  Secretary  for  the  Interagency 
Board  on  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  (IBNMRR),  which  is  cochaired  by 
the  USDA  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and  Consumer  Services  and  the  DHHS  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Through  the  activities  of  working  groups  of  the  IBNMIR, 
issues  are  being  addressed  on  survey  comparability.  Federal  and  State  information 
dissemination  and  exchange,  and  food  composition.  Implementation  of  the 
requirements  defined  In  P.L.  101-445,  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related 
Research  Act  of  1990,  is  a  major  initiative  within  USDA  in  coordination  with  DHHS. 
As  required  by  the  law,  USDA  and  DHHS  have  developed  the  Ten-Year  Comprehensive 
Plan  for  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research.  The  Plan  lays  out  direction 
and  activities  In  nutrition  monitoring  that  the  Federal  government  will  take  for 
the  next  decade. 

HNIS  will  also  be  the  lead  for  USDA,  in  coordination  with  DHHS,  to  contract  with  a 
scientific  body  to  interpret  available  data  and  publish  a  report  on  the  dietary, 
nutritional,  and  health-related  status  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
scientific  report  is  required  by  P.L.  101-445.  HNIS  further  provides  the  USDA 
liaison  to  the  National  Cholesterol  Education  Campaign  Coordinating  Committee  and 
the  USDA  member  to  the  Working  Group  for  the  Year  2000  Nutrition  Objectives,  both 
of  which  are  DHHS  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  Initiatives. 


Thursday,  April  22,  1993. 
OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

WITNESSES 

ALI  WEBB,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

STEPHEN  B.  DEWHURST,  BUDGET  OFFICER.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Now  we  would  like  to  call  All  Webb,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs. 

Welcome. 

Ms.  Webb.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record.  If 
you'd  like  to  summarize  at  this  point,  we  will  ask  a  few  questions 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  statement. 

Please  proceed. 

Ms.  Webb.  Thank  you  very  much. 

OPA  MISSION 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come 
before  the  committee  to  talk  about  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 

Unlike  Mr.  Hilty,  I  have  only  been  in  my  job  5  weeks,  so  I 
don't  have  the  benefit  of  a  lot  of  historical  knowledge  about  how 
things  have  worked  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. But  I  can  shed  some  light  on  how  we  hope  they  are  going  to 
work  in  the  future,  particularly  in  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 

As  you  know,  the  dissemination  of  information  is  part  of  the 
charter  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  is  the  primary  mechanism  we  have  to  get  information  out 
to  the  American  public,  the  agricultural  segment,  as  well  as  other 
interests  that  are  served  by  the  Department's  programs.  So  our 
mission  is  fairly  straightforward. 

We  have  built  over  the  years  some  information  delivery  systems 
to  reach  targeted  audiences  out  in  the  communities.  We  use  the 
traditional  methods  of  press  releases,  as  well  as  radio  and  televi- 
sion news  feeds.  We  publish  books,  like  the  Yearbook  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  we  publish  magazines. 

We  have  a  wide  variety  of  tools  throughout  the  Department.  And 
our  goal  under  Secretary  Espy  is  to  create  a  more  coordinated, 
clearer  communication  of  USDA's  programs  and  policies  to  the 
American  people  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  And  if  we  achieve  that 
goal  by  the  end  of  4  years,  I  think  we  will  have  a  very  successful 
Office  of  Public  Affairs. 

Our  budget  request  this  year  is  basically  a  straight  line  request. 
We  are  going  to  figure  out  how  to  do  more  with  what  we  have, 
should  the  committee  fund  us  at  that  level.  And  I  think  we  will  get 
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more  product  and  better  product  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
through  the  reorganization  process. 

So  I  would  be  glad  to  focus  on  any  of  the  particular  areas  of 
public  affairs. 

[Clerk's  note. — Ms.  Webb's  biography  appears  on  pages  678 
through  679.  The  prepared  statement  appears  on  pages  680  through 
685.  The  budget  justifications,  which  were  received  on  April  28,  1993, 
appear  on  pages  686  through  700.] 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

OPA  REORGANIZATION 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  reorganization  of  public  affairs  activi- 
ties at  the  Department.  There  was  a  recent  news  article  which  sug- 
gested that  you  were  going  back  to  the  drawing  board  in  terms  of 
reorganizing  the  far-flung  public  affairs  structure  of  USDA.  I  take 
it  from  that  statement,  that  there  is  a  proposal  on  the  table  that 
has  been  shelved.  Can  you  shed  some  light  on  what  is  going  on 
here? 

Ms.  Webb.  Absolutely.  As  I  said,  I  started  five  weeks  ago,  and 
was  asked  by  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  several  proposals  that  had 
been  made  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  administration  about  what 
to  do  with  Public  Affairs.  We  took  that  information  and  basically 
began  a  process,  using  the  reinventing  government  model  of  asking 
the  Public  Affairs  employees  at  the  Department  to  come  up  with 
the  implementation  of  how  we  are  going  to  reorganize.  What  is 
clear  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  consolidation  of  functions. 

We  are  looking  for  the  duplication  of  services  which  occur  across 
the  agencies  and  duplication  of  personnel.  The  reorganization  proc- 
ess is  ongoing,  so  nothing's  been  shelved. 

As  described  by  the  Secretary,  we  are  trying  to  move  into  an  im- 
plementation that  invests,  involves  and  empowers  the  employees  of 
USDA  who  are  actually  doing  the  work.  There  has  been  a  group 
meeting  under  my  direction  for  the  last  four  weeks.  They  have 
been  doing  extensive  outreach  to  the  public  affairs'  offices  across 
the  agencies.  We  hope  to  have  some  options  for  the  Secretary 
within  the  next  10  days  or  so. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  does  not  re- 
flect the  Secretary's  initiative  to  consolidate  all  public  relations 
personnel  from  each  agency  into  a  single  office  at  Headquarters. 
Can  you  tell  us  why? 

Ms.  Webb.  In  line  with  the  Secretary's  consolidation  efforts,  I  es- 
tablished a  Working  Group,  which  is  composed  of  career  public  af- 
fairs people  from  several  of  the  Department's  public  affairs  offices, 
to  develop  streamlining  recommendations  which  are  to  go  forward 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  consideration. 

By  the  beginning  of  May,  the  Secretary  will  receive  a  set  of  rec- 
ommendations from  our  Working  Group,  which  was  assembled  30 
days  ago.  The  Working  Group  has  been  looking  at  all  public  affairs 
functions. 

The  report  will  address  the  general  themes  that  the  Secretary 
laid  down  during  his  confirmation  about  public  affairs  functions  at 
USDA.  The  Secretary  has  talked  about  consolidating  public  affairs 
functions  in  a  central  Department  of  Communications.  What  the 
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Working  Group  has  been  looking  at  is  what  functions  should  come 
in  and  which  should  stay  with  the  agencies. 

The  Secretary  has  stressed  that  USDA  must  become  more  cost 
efficient,  therefore,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Working  Groups  is  to 
identify  where  cost  savings  can  occur.  Additionally,  the  report  will 
make  recommendations  on  new  technology  use  for  internal  and  ex- 
ternal communication. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you.  I  know  you  have  been  on  board  for  only 
five  weeks  and  I  know  you  worked  hard  to  prepare,  but  if  there  is  a 
staff  person  with  you  that  you  would  like  to  invite  to  come  up  to 
the  table,  we  welcome  that  at  the  subcommittee. 

Ms.  Webb.  Thank  you. 

YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  specific  questions  about  the 
Ag  Yearbook. 

Ms.  Webb.  Oh,  good. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Got  a  tab  on  it. 

Ms.  Webb.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Under  a  law  passed  in  1968,  Congress  directed  that 
your  agency  would  publish  or  would  provide  a  certain  number  of 
Yearbooks  to  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  your  own  Department  of 
Agriculture.  All  told,  over  half  a  million  were  to  be  provided  under 
the  statute.  Over  the  years,  that  number  has  changed  in  terms  of 
actual  allocation,  and  instead  of  the  470,000  Agriculture  Yearbooks 
given  to  Members  of  Congress  for  distribution,  the  most  recent 
figure  is  closer  to  232,000.  I  am  trying  to  determine  at  this  point, 
the  status  and  future  of  the  Ag  Yearbook. 

First  let  me  tell  you,  I  view  it  with  some  nostalgia,  and  not  be- 
cause I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  I  might  add.  When  I  first  came  to 
Capitol  Hill,  30  years  ago,  working  in  the  office  of  a  United  States 
Senator,  it  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  great  services  his  office 
would  offer  in  providing  these  yearbooks,  particularly  in  our  agri- 
cultural State  of  Illinois. 

These  books  were  sought  after.  There  are  people  still  in  America 
who  have  collections  including  every  one  of  these  yearbooks  and 
they  value  them  as  many  people  would  value  a  family  treasure.  I 
am  going  to  try  to  take  a  look  at  this  Ag  Yearbook  from  a  more 
cost-oriented  perspective.  How  many  yearbooks  do  you  produce,  and 
at  what  cost? 

Ms.  Webb.  We  are  directed  by  the  Congress  to  produce  232,500 

copies  for  their  use. 

The  cost  for  the  1993  Yearbook  on  Nutrition  is  estimated  at 
$453,000,  which  is  roughly  in  line  with  the  cost  of  previous  year- 
books in  the  last  ten  years.  That  cost  covers  editing,  writing  and 
printing  with  printing  being  the  largest  component  of  cost.  We  esti- 
mate printing  will  be  about  $280,000  this  year. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  cost  per  yearbook? 

Ms.  Webb.  Oh,  that  is  a  good  question.  I  don't  have  a  calculator. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Well,  give  me  the  rough  figures,  and  we  will  just 
estimate  it  here. 
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Ms.  Webb.  $453,000  in  costs  for  262,500  copies. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  preparation?  And  $280,000  for  printing? 

Ms.  Webb.  Altogether  $453,000.  And  the  number  is  actually 
232,250. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  That  is  less  than  two  dollars  a  book.  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  Webb.  That  is  what  we  are  directed  to  print. 

Mr.  Durbin.  I  wonder  if  there  is  embedded  in  that  cost  some 
staff  time  that  isn't  allocated. 

Ms.  Webb.  That  figure  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  agencies 
to  produce  the  manuscripts. 

Mr.  Durbin.  So  this  is  the  actual  physical  cost  of  production  we 
are  talking  about? 

Ms.  Webb.  Correct. 

Mr.  Durbin.  If  we  were  to  step  back  and  say  to  your  contributors 
and  authors,  what  is  your  time  worth,  then  we  are  obviously  deal- 
ing with  a  much  larger  figure? 

Ms.  Webb.  Yes,  we  would  be  dealing  with  a  much  larger  figure, 
and  I  would  welcome  the  participation  and  the  help  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  figuring  out  if  the  yearbook  is  still  meeting  its  original 
mission. 

POPULARITY  OF  YEARBOOK 

Mr.  Durbin.  Well,  let  me  just  give  you  some  examples. 

We  have  asked  in  last  year's  testimony  for  some  indication  of  the 
popularity  of  the  yearbook.  Now  Members  of  Congress  send 
these  yearbooks  out  at  no  charge  to  their  constituents,  either  upon 
request  or  where  they  think  they  might  be  useful,  such  as  school 
libraries,  farm  organizations,  different  associations  and  the  like. 

But  one  indicator  of  popularity  of  the  book  is  the  general  sales 
through  the  GPO.  And  it  is  interesting,  when  you  look  at  the  histo- 
ry of  it,  and  we  only  have  figures  going  back  to  1948.  It  turns  out 
that  the  biggest  seller  of  all  was  the  1965  Yearbook  entitled  Con- 
sumers All.  It  looks  like  you  sold  about  125,000  copies  through  GPO, 
outside  of  the  Congressional  distribution  network.  I  might  say  that 
it  is  interesting  because  this  book  tells  you  how  to  build  a  house. 
The  1972  book  on  landscaping  was  pretty  popular  and  one  on  gar- 
dening did  very  well  too. 

But,  starting  in  1980,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  Ag  yearbook 
market.  I'm  sure  this  is  not  a  reflection  whatsoever  on  the  fine  con- 
tributions and  the  excellent  articles,  but  for  some  reason  the  folks 
out  there,  the  consuming  public,  have  little  or  no  interest  in  these 
books. 

Ms.  Webb.  Exactly. 

YEARBOOK  SALES 

Mr.  Durbin.  The  1965  yearbook  sold  125,000  copies.  The  1991 
yearbook  has  sold  2,000  copies.  I  find  the  difference  interesting. 
The  books  that  sell  the  most  tell  folks  how  to  build  a  house,  how  to 
landscape  their  home,  what  to  do  in  the  garden.  They  are  how  to 
books.  These  other  books  cover  topics  like  Agriculture  and  the  Con- 
stitution. Obviously  people  aren't  interested. 
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The  latest  yearbook  talks  about  agriculture  and  the  environ- 
ment. Its  a  very  interesting  book  to  me  but,  not  to  the  folks  who 
would  be  asked  to  put  out  a  few  bucks  to  buy  it. 

FUTURE  OF  YEARBOOK 

So  it  comes  down  to  the  bottom  line  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  future  for  this  yearbook  and  whether  we  ought  to  step  back,  nos- 
talgia notwithstanding,  and  say,  I  think  the  American  people  are 
telling  us  by  and  large  they  are  not  interested  in  this  publication 
and  we  can  no  longer  justify  $453,000  and  all  of  the  embedded  costs 
involved.  Perhaps  what  we  should  do  is  ask,  is  there  a  future?  If 
there  is,  what  is  it  going  to  be?  What  are  your  thoughts  on  that? 

Ms.  Webb.  One  of  the  first  questions  I  raised  was  about  the  book 
publishing  business  that  I  found  in  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  The 
Yearbook  has  a  number  of  very  strong  supporters,  many  of  whom 
are  members  of  this  committee  and  who  believed  that  the  Year- 
book was  a  critical  piece  of  work,  the  signature  document  for 
USDA. 

In  fact,  this  is  our  101st  year  of  production  for  the  Yearbook. 
Some  of  the  old  Yearbooks  on  livestock  diseases  and  climate  issues 
that  were  a  real  help  to  the  farmer  are  still  on  shelves  out  at  the 
farm.  But,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  ask  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, who  are  our  primary  consumers  of  this  information,  to  ask 
their  constituents  if  this  is  the  kind  of  information  they  want.  I 
have  a  memo  prepared  that  asks  those  kinds  of  questions. 

Becausing  we  are  producing  the  Yearbook,  it  appears  to  be  for  a 
congressional  audience,  who  is  requesting  it  because  their  constitu- 
ents want  it.  I  mean  my  biggest  nightmare  is  to  walk  around  here 
and  open  a  closet  somewhere  and  see  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 

We  are  going  to  print  the  Yearbook  in  soft  cover  this  year  to  cut 
costs.  That  is  about  a  $30,000  savings.  Nutrition  is  this  year's  topic. 
We  haven't  picked  a  topic  for  next  year  for  this  very  reason.  We 
want  to  figure  out  whether  this  is  the  best  information  delivery 
system  for  this  information,  and  if  we  are  delivering  the  right  in- 
formation. 

So  I  couldn't  agree  with  your  comments  more. 

LACK  OF  CONSUMER  INTEREST 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Well,  I  would  just  say,  my  guess  is  the  nutrition 
book  is  not  going  to  be  a  big  seller,  even  though  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  don't  mean  to  diminish  the  importance  of  anjd:hing  covered 
in  the  Yearbook.  I  think  for  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
topic,  it  is  well  worth  looking  into  and  reading,  and  the  source  ma- 
terial is  very  good.  But  the  consuming  public  out  there,  apparently, 
is  not  that  interested  in  it. 

Ms.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  They  want  books  that  tell  them  how  to  do  things 
and  help  them  do  it.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Department,  there 
were  many  more  farmers,  and  they  really  had  a  need  for  education 
and  information.  Things  were  changing  quickly,  and  they  had  to 
keep  up  with  it,  and  our  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  one 
of  the  few  sources  they  had.  Now  we  have  television,  government 
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agencies  like  the  Extension  Service  providing  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion to  producers  and  ranchers  across  the  country. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  subcommittee  to  take  a  look  at  this  topic 
with  me  and  decide  just  where  we  go  from  here.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  ask  tough  questions  even  though  they  might  challenge  some,  as 
we  said,  some  pretty  firmly  held  beliefs  that  this  is  part  of  America 
as  is  anything  that  we  do  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  appropriation  language  states  that  not  fewer  than  232,250 
copies  of  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  be  available  for  use  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  How  many  copies  does  each 
representative  receive  for  distribution? 

Ms.  Webb.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  determines  how 
many  copies  of  the  Yearbook  should  be  printed  each  year.  For  the 
1992  Yearbook,  each  Member  of  the  House  was  allotted  220  copies, 
and  each  Member  of  the  Senate  was  allotted  240  copies. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  table  for  the  record  showing  the  total  cost 
associated  with  the  production  of  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  for 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1992. 

Ms.  Webb.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  that  information. 

[The  information  follows:] 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  COST  OF  THE  YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Year:  Cost 

1988 $490,871 

1989 500,122 

1990..... 463,990 

1991 426,797 

1992 360,761 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  table  that  appears  on  pages  8  and  9  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  number  of  Yearbooks  sold  to 
include  additional  sales  in  past  years  and  sales  of  the  1992  Year- 
book. 

Ms.  Webb.  I  will  be  glad  to  update  the  table. 

[The  information  follows:] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  YEARBOOKS 

Title  of  yeartMok  GPO  sales 

Year: 

1941 Qimate  and  Man ( » ) 

1942 Keeping  Livestock  Healthy ( > ) 

1943-47 Science  in  Farming (») 

1948 Grass 68,045 

1949 Trees 123,324 

1950-51 Crops  in  Peace  and  War 18,636 

1952 Insects 93,138 

1953 Plant  Diseases 57,175 

1954 Marketing 24,073 

1955 Water 66,538 

1956 Animal  Diseases 74,747 

1957 Soil 75,807 

1958 Und 40,186 

1959 Food 98,802 

1960 Power  to  Produce 23,373 

1961 Seeds 44,726- 

1962 After  a  Hundred  Years  (Centennial  Edition) 27,757 

1963 APIacetoUve 29,805 

1964 Farmer's  World 23,374 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  YEARBOOKS— Continued 


Title  of  yeartxwk 


GPO  sales 


1965 Consumers  All 

1966 Protecting  Our  Food 

1967 Outdoors  USA 

1968 Science  for  Better  Living 

1969 Food  for  Us  All 

1970 Contours  of  Change 

1971 A  Good  Life  for  More  People 

1972 Landscape  for  Living 

1973 Handbook  for  ttte  Home 

1974 Sfiopper's  Guide 

1975 That  We  May  Eat 

1976 The  Face  of  Rural  America 

1977 Gardening  for  Food  and  Fun 

1978 Living  on  a  Few  Acres 

1979 What's  to  Eat' 

1980 Cutting  Energy  Costs 

1981 Will  There  Be  Enough  Food? 

1982 Food  from  Farm  to  Table 

1983 Using  Our  Natural  Resources 

1984 Animal  Health-Livestock  and  Pets 

1985 U.S.  Agriculture  In  A  Global  Economy 

1986 Research  For  Tomorrow 

1987 Our  American  Land 

1988 Marketing  U.S.  Agriculture 

1989 Farm  Management 

1990 Americans  In  Agriculture,  Portraits  of  Diversity 

1991 Agriculture  and  the  Environment 

1992 New  Crops,  New  Uses,  New  Markets:  Industrial  and  Commercial  Products  from  U.S.  Agriculture... 


125,163 

21,333 

93,945 

17,808 

35,385 

15,687 

16,065 

76,103 

43,189 

31,362 

20,047 

17,306 

56,302 

55,461 

55,774 

14,195 

7,056 

5,916 

5,501 

9,059 

4,492 

4,196 

3,855 

4,478 

5,381 

3,250 

3,329 

2,374 


>  Not  available. 


Sales  figures  for  1983  and  prior  years  have  not  changed  due  to  sales  stocks  being 
no  longer  available. 

YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  as  mandated  by  law, 
is  to  be  "specially  suited  to  interest  and  instruct  the  farmers  of  the 
country."  How  has  the  Yearbook  met  this  mandate  over  the  last 
ten  years? 

Ms.  Webb.  The  Yearbooks  of  the  last  10  years  have  provided 
detailed,  substantive,  and  readable  information  for  farmers  focusing 
on  some  of  their  key  concerns.  These  include  the  topics  of  (1)  natu- 
ral resource  management:  "1983 — Using  Our  Natural  Resources," 
"1987_Our  American  Land,"  and  "1991 — Agriculture  and  the  En- 
vironment;" (2)  marketing  skills  and  sales  opportunities:  "1985 — 
U.S.  Agriculture  in  a  Global  Economy,"  "1988— Marketing  U.S.  Ag- 
riculture," "1989— Farm  Management,"  and  "1992— New  Crops, 
New  Uses,  New  Markets;"  (3)  and  specific  relevant  areas  of  scien- 
tific information:  "1984— Animal  Health,"  and  "1986— Research  for 
Tomorrow." 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  When  you  are  deciding  the  topic  and  outline  for  the 
Yearbook  do  you  seek  input  from  the  farm  community  as  to  what 
topic  or  information  they  would  like  to  have? 

Ms.  Webb.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  chooses  the  topic  for 
each  Yearbook,  taking  into  account  suggestions  from  many  sources 
including  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  The  OPA  staff  looks  for 
topics  and  chapters  proposed  by  interested  groups  and  individuals. 
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1993  YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  and  working  outline  for  the  1993 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  When  will  it  be  available? 

Ms.  Webb.  The  1993  Yearbook  on  Nutrition  has  been  planned, 
written,  edited,  and  typeset.  It  awaits  final  clearance  before  going 
into  production.  We  expect  it  to  be  available  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 
I  will  provide  the  working  outline  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NUTRITION 

1993  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 

TARGET  READERS:  Primary  target  is  consumer  or  general  reader.  Yearbook  will 
be  appealing,  convincing;  it  will  help  people  learn  more  about  nutrition  and 
improve  their  eating  habits.  Secondary  target  includes  professionals  working 
in  the  nutrition  field,  agricultural  producers,  educators,  students. 

PURPOSE:  Yearbook  will  offer  nutrition  guidance  to  help  people  make  healthier 
food  choices.  It  will  also  give  general  information  on  such  aspects  of 
nutrition  as  research,  consumption,  production,  international  picture,  food 
safety,  Government  programs. 

CONTENTS: 

Front  Matter 

*  Secretary's  Introduction--Why  is  nutrition  important  to  me?  Solving 
hunger  and  enhancing  health  are  basic  to  growth,  learning,  solving  other 
problems  of  living.  Include  any  other  points  of  emphasis  on  Yearbook's 
content,  nutrition  generally. 

*  Editor's  Preface  —  Lay  out  Yearbook  structure  and  list  credits 

*  Contents  Page 
PART  I.  What  Do  We  Eat? 

1.  "A  Glance  at  Our  Nutrition  Picture,"  by  Jay  H.  Green,  HNIS 
(Consumer  quiz  to  attract  people  to  the  section's  content--highl ights 
questions  related  to  consumer  intake  and  knowledge) 

2.  "Diets  of  Americans:  What  We're  Eating  and  How  We  Fare  Nutritionally," 
by  Cecilia  Wilkinson  Enns  and  Joanne  Rosenthal  Levine,  HNIS  {based  on 
'87- '88  NFCS  as  presented  in  Chartbook) 

3.  "Why  Do  People  Eat  What  They  Eat?  Factors  Influencing  Food  Choices,"  by 
Joanne  F.  Guthrie,  HNIS  (Presents  demographic  variables  and  lifestyle 
issues) 

4.  "Consumers'  Understanding  of  Diet  and  Health,"  by  Linda  Cleveland  and 
Carole  A.  Davis,  HNIS 
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5.    "Money  Value  of  Household  Food,  by  Mary  Hama,"  HNIS 
PART  II.  What  To  Eat:  How  To  Choose  Food 

1.  "Dietary  Guidance  for  the  General  Population,"  by  Ann  Shaw,  Carol  Davis, 
HNIS  (Includes  effects  of  various  nutrients  and  food  choices) 

--Sidebar:  "Dietary  Guidance  for  Special  Groups,"  by  Anne  M.  Shaw  and 
Carol  A.  Davis,  HNIS 

--Sidebar:  "Should  I  Breastfeed  My  Baby?  by  Brenda  Li  si,"  FNS 

2.  "Using  the  New  Food  Pyramid  To  Achieve  a  Healthy  Diet,"  by  Mary  Clark, 
KS  CES 

3.  "Using  the  New  Nutrition  Label  To  Make  Choices,"  by  Danielle  Schor, 
FSIS,  and  Etta  Saltos,  ES  (How  to  read  and  interpret  food  labels;  how  to 
use  food  labels  in  choosing  a  nutritious  diet) 

4.  "Finding  Vitamins  and  Minerals  in  Foods,"  by  Lois  H.  Fulton,  HNIS 

5.  "Separating  Nutrition  Information  From  Misinformation,"  by  Myrtle 
Hogbin,  HNIS 

6.  "Good  Food  Choices  on  a  Limited  Budget,"  by  Suzanne  J.  Fundingsland,  ES 

7.  "Bringing  Nutrition  to  Life  in  New  York's  Schools,"  by  Christine  M. 
Olson  and  Patricia  F.  Thonney,  Cornell  Univ. 

PART  III.  Safe  Food  Handling  for  Optimum  Nutrition 

1.    "Food  Safety  at  Home"  by  Susan  Conley,  FSIS,  Elizabeth  Andress,  ES,  and 
Mark  Tamplin,  FL  (Safe  food  handling  is  a  part  of  good  nutrition. 
Includes  education,  specific  target  groups,  meat  and  poultry  hotline) 

--Sidebar:  "Food  Safety  for  the  Immune-Compromised,  Elderly,  and  Others 
with  Special  Needs 

--Sidebar:  "Safe  Food  Handling  for  Children" 

PART  IV.  The  Cutting  Edge  of  Nutrition  Research 

1.  "A  History  of  Nutrition  Research  (1894-1990),"  by  Gerald  F.  Combs, 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

2.  "Recent  Advances  in  Maternal  and  Infant  Nutrition,"  by  Nancy  F.  Butte, 
Children's  Nutrition  Research  Center,  Baylor  College  of  Medicine 

3.  "Recent  Advances  in  Nutrition:  From  Adolescence  to  Adulthood,"  by 
William  W.  Wong,  Children's  Nutrition  Research  Center,  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine 
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4.  "Nutrition  and  Cardiovascular  Fitness,"  by  F.  W.  Thye,  VPI  Blacksburg 

5.  "Maintaining  a  Strong  Skeleton,"  by  Connie  M.  Weaver,  Purdue  University 

6.  "Nutrition  and  a  Robust  Immune  System,"  by  Tim  R.  Kramer,  ARS 

7.  "Energy  Metabolism,"  by  Joan  M.  Conway,  ARS 

8.  "Bioavailability:  How  the  Nutrients  in  Food  Become  Available  to  Our 
Bodies,"  by  David  S.  Wilson,  University  of  Nevada,  and  Andrew  J. 
Clifford,  University  of  California 

9.  "Nutrition,  Brain  Function,  and  Behavior,"  by  James  G.  Penland,  ARS 

10.  "Nutritional  Needs  of  the  Elderly,"  by  Irwin  H.  Rosenberg,  Human 
Nutrition  Research  Center  on  Aging,  Tufts  University 

11.  "Food  Components  That  Contribute  to  Health:  Analysis  of  Foods  and 
Dissemination  of  Data,"  by  Ruth  Matthews,  HNIS,  and  Gary  Beecher,  ARS 

12.  "Research  Is  Ongoing,"  by  Lois  Davis,  CSRS 
PART  V.  Domestic  Food  Assistance  Programs 

1.  "Healthy  Children  Ready  To  Learn,"  by  Stanley  C.  Garnett,  FNS 

2.  "Food  and  Nutrition  Service  Programs  Serving  Special  Populations,"  by 
Philip  K.  Cohen,  FNS 

3.  "A  Sturdy  Safety  Net--Food  Stamps,"  by  Richard  G.  Woods  and  Carol  S. 
Stobaugh,  FNS 

4.  "Helping  Low-Income  Americans  with  USDA  Commodities,"  by  Alberta  C. 
Frost,  FNS 

5.  "Gleaning  To  Feed  Low-Income  People,"  by  Nancy  Leidenfrost,  ES 
PART  VI.  International  Nutrition:  Focus  on  Developing  Countries 

1.  "Nutritional  Status  of  People  in  Developing  Countries,"  by  Arthur  J. 
Dommen,  ERS 

2.  "Composition  of  Diets  in  Nutrient-Deficient  Countries,"  by  Stacey  Rosen 
and  Linda  Scott,  ERS 

3.  "Dysfunctional  Food  Economies:  The  Case  of  the  Republics  of  the  Former 
USSR,"  by  Bill  Liefert,  ERS 

4.  "The  Role  of  Trade  and  Food  Aid  in  Meeting  Global  Food  Needs,"  by  Gene 
A.  Mathia,  Nydia  Rivera-Suarez,  and  Margaret  Missiaen,  ERS 

5.  "Prospects  for  Improving  the  Global  Food  Support  System,"  by  Cheryl 
Christensen,  ERS,  Dana  Dalrymple,  OICD,  Carol  Levin,  OICD,  and  Roberta 
van  Heaften,  OICD 
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PART  VII.  Food  Choices  in  the  Marketplace 

1.  "Biotechnology--Tailoring  Food  Production  for  Specific  Nutritional 
Needs,"  by  Daniel  D.  Jones,  OAB 

2.  "Commodity  Groups  Support  Promotion  and  Research,"  by  Wendy  Feik 
Pinkerton,  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board,  and  Ralph  L.  Tapp,  AMS 

3.  "Food  Companies  Respond  to  Demand  for  Convenience,"  by  Rosanna  Mentzer 
Morrison,  ERS 

4.  "Developing  New  Products:  Soy  Yogurt" 

5.  "Product  Marketing  Strategies:  The  Story  of  Healthy  Choice,"  by  Charles 
M.  (Mike)  Harper,  ConAgra,  and  Elizabeth  S.  Crosby,  AMS 

6.  "Getting  Food  to  Market,"  by  Brian  M.  McGregor,  AMS 

7.  "Retailers  Join  the  Nutrition  Bandwagon,"  by  Bryan  Silbermann,  Produce 
Marketing  Association,  and  Jimmy  W.  Wise,  AMS 

8.  "Healthful  Eating  Away  From  Home,"  by  Nancy  Ross  Ryan,  Restaurants  & 
Institutions  Magazine,  and  Lynne  Eyre  Yedinak,  AMS 

APPENDIX:  Learning  More  About  Nutrition  by  Sandy  Facinoli,  NAL 
INDEX 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  does  the  topic  of  nutrition  relate  to  the  man- 
date that  the  Yearbook  provide  information  of  interest  to  the 
farmer? 

Ms.  Webb.  The  topic  of  nutrition  has  definite  implications  for 
farmers,  since  it  includes  a  discussion  of  recent  and  likely  trends  in 
the  demand  for  various  foods.  Also,  nutrition  is  of  personal  interest 
to  most  Americans  including  farmers;  following  good  nutrition 
guidance  will  help  improve  farmers'  health,  longevity,  and  quality 
of  life.  The  topic  also  reflects  the  broader  mission  of  USDA  which 
relates  to  feeding  people. 

USDA  MATCHING  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Under  the  Computer  Matching  and  Privacy  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1988  USDA  has  entered  into  three  matching  agree- 
ments to  identify  employees  who  may  owe  the  Federal  government 
money.  Two  of  these  agreements,  one  with  the  Postal  Service  and 
one  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  match  the  names  of  delin- 
quent debtors  against  the  payroll  records  of  850,000  postal  employ- 
ees and  10  million  records  maintained  by  the  Defense  Manpower 
Data  Center.  Both  agreements  were  estimated  to  save  the  govern- 
ment $1  million  and  $1.5  million  respectively.  A  third  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  give  agencies  and  lenders  access  to  the  Credit  Alert 
Interactive  Voice  Response  System.  Access  would  be  used  to  pre- 
screen  direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee  applicants  for  delinquency  in 
paying  a  debt  owed  to  or  insured  by  the  Federal  government.  The 
estimated  savings  from  this  agreement  were  not  known  at  last 
year's  hearing.  Tell  us  the  status  of  these  agreements  and  what  the 
actual  costs  and  savings  have  been  to  date. 

Ms.  Webb.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Defense  was  estimated  to  save 
$2.5  million,  instead  of  the  reported  $1.5  million.  Collections  under 
that  program  thus  far,  and  the  one  with  the  Postal  Service  have 
totaled  $727,155.  Costs  under  the  agreements,  however  have  been 
$230,606,  resulting  in  a  net  savings  of  $496,549.  The  projection  cur- 
rently for  additional  savings  under  the  programs  is  estimated  at 
$5.5  million.  As  for  the  Credit  Alert  Interactive  Voice  Response 
System — CAIVRS — USDA  still  has  no  savings  to  report,  since  the 
Department  has  not  yet  begun  reporting  CAIVRS  delinquencies 
into  the  system  or  screening  applicants  against  the  system.  USDA 
expects  to  activate  the  CAIVRS  agreement  in  about  3  months. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Have  you  or  do  you  plan  to  enter  into  any  addition- 
al agreements? 

Ms.  Webb.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  USDA  plans  to  enter 
into  three  additional  matching  programs  for  debt-collection  or 
other  purposes,  all  involving  USDA's  Food  and  Nutrition  Service — 
FNS.  One  proposed  program  is  a  match  between  USDA's  FNS,  and 
all  50  States  and  three  jurisdictions  currently  operating  a  food 
stamp  program.  Known  as  the  "Disqualified  Recipient  System,"  the 
computer  matching  program  will  enable  the  Department  to  assist 
States  in  identifying  individuals  who  have  been  disqualified  from 
food  stamp  program  participation.  The  program  will  ultimately 
allow  States  to  assign  the  appropriate  penalty  period  of  ineligibility 
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for  persons  found  to  have  committed  program  fraud  or  other  viola- 
tions. The  two  other  programs  involving  FNS  will  be  conducted  for 
debt-collection,  salary-offset  purposes  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service — USPS.  In  addition  this 
year,  USDA  intends  to  renew  the  existing  agreements. 

JOINT  U.S. /RUSSIA  PUBLICATION  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  A  cooperative  agreement  to  develop  a  joint  United 
States  and  Russia  publication  on  soil  and  water  conservation 
became  void  with  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  I  understand 
it  there  was  to  be  10  articles  from  each  side  and  USDA  has  sent  its 
completed  articles  to  Moscow.  What  is  the  status  of  this  issue?  Will 
USDA  publish  its  articles  without  Russia's  input? 

Ms.  Webb.  The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  has  ten  chapters  from  the 
Russian  Academy  of  Agricultural  Sciences  after  an  extended  delay 
following  the  breakup  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  Russian 
chapters  are  being  reviewed  by  Soil  Conservation  Service  special- 
ists for  any  questions  and  clarifications  that  may  be  needed.  After 
the  articles  have  received  editorial  clearance,  they  will  be  submit- 
ted for  final  translation.  Then,  USDA  will  publish  the  articles  with 
Russian  chapters. 

transfers  from  other  agencies 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  10  of  last 
year's  hearing  record  showing  reimbursements  from  other  USDA 
agencies  to  include  fiscal  year  1992  actuals  and  fiscal  year  1993  es- 
timates. 

Ms.  Webb.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  the  requested  information. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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REIMBUFBEMErJTS  TO  OPA  FROM  OTHER  USDA  APPROPRIATIONS 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Serve© 48  32  76  64  65  142 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 179  139  87  105  104  77 

Agricultural  Research  Service 427  357  387  466  393  393 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 68  413  81  223  211  167 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 367  946  286  366  339  228 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 105  31  103  110  109  109 

Departmental  Administration 109  99  134  77  75  71 

Economics  Management  Staff 90  19  78  57  55  50 

Economics  Research  Service 79  75  53  47  46  57 

Extension  Service 228  60  137  149  135  136 

Farmers  Home  Administration 297  184  313  293  280  334 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 5  9  3  82  80  79 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 26  16  29  7  7  6 

Food  and  Nutrition  Sen^ice 236  406  231  428  405  527 

Food  Safety  Inspection  Service 262  126  199  204  199  193 

Foreign  Agrlcultjral  Service 180  258  205  183  175  194 

Forest  Service 940  439  977  1291  1262  1273 

Graduate  School 2  2  4  0  2  2 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 38  17  39  35  34  35 

National  Agricultural  Library 79  15  52  50  49  55 

National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 11  10  7  12  11  10 

Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis 55  4  6  5  5  5 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 331  231  361  329  309  285 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 37  9  18  40  39  40 

Office  of  International  Cooperation  and  Development.  9  10  9  6  7  7 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 4  17  8  8  7  6 

Office  of  the  Secretary 58  34  40  35  29  30 

Office  of  Transportation 9  4  10  0  0  2 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Admin Bti-ation 10  4  4  11  11  12 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 20  20  20  15  17  16 

Science  and  Education  Administration 11  8  7  0  0  0 

Soil  Conservation  Service 351  513  578  436  402  436 

World  Agricultural  Outiook  Board 11  7  13  56  55  42 

Non  USDA....- 47  38  36  50  48    49 

Total 4.729  4.552  4.591  5.240  4.965  5.068 
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PHOTO  SERVICES  REIMBURSEMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Reimbursement  from  other  USDA  agencies  for 
photo  services  increased  23  percent  in  fiscal  year  1992,  What  do 
you  attribute  this  increeise  to? 

Ms.  Webb.  The  23  percent  increase  in  fiscal  year  1992  represents 
an  increase  in  requests  for  services  rather  than  a  major  increase  in 
the  cost  of  services. 

educational  videos 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Video  and  Teleconference  Division  produces 
educational  videos  for  the  agencies  use.  One  example  of  such  is  a 
tape  entitled,  "The  WIC  Connection,"  a  training  video  to  help  WIC 
program  staff  enhance  their  capabilities  related  to  substance  abuse 
and  screening.  How  much  was  reimbursed  to  OPA  for  educational 
videos? 

Ms.  Webb.  OPA  receives  no  reimbursements  to  its  appropriated 
funds  for  educational  videos  produced  by  the  Video  and  Teleconfer- 
ence Division.  Ck)sts  for  such  projects  are  billed  directly  to  the  re- 
questing agency  through  the  Division's  working  capital  fund  oper- 
ation. The  Video  and  Teleconference  Division  functions  as  the  cen- 
tral facility  serving  needs  of  all  42  agencies  and  staff  offices  of 
USDA. 

MEDIA  SERVICES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Were  any  new  media  services  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1992? 

Ms.  Webb.  The  AgNewsFAX  system,  which  enables  news  media 
to  quickly  obtain  USDA  news  releases,  and  other  news  materials 
by  fax  machine  was  expanded  by  eight  lines.  The  additional  capac- 
ity has  allowed  us  to  offer  this  service  to  agricultural  as  well  as 
consumer  organizations,  and  others. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Were  any  previous  services  deleted?  If  so,  what  was 
the  reason  for  deleting  them? 

Ms.  Webb.  No  previous  services  were  deleted. 

PRESS  releases 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  12  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  number  of  press  releases 
issued  by  your  office  to  include  fiscal  year  1992. 

Ms.  Webb.  I  will  be  glad  to  update  the  table. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Number  of  News  Releases  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs 

Calendar  Years  1985-92:  Amount 

1985 1,358 

1986 1,300 

1987 1,616 

1988 1,720 

1989 1,688 

1990 : 1,693 

1991 1,442 

1992 1,366 
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NATIVE  AMERICANS 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  of  the  intergovernmental  affairs  budget 
is  spent  towards  liaison  with  Native  Americans? 

Ms.  Webb.  For  fiscal  year  1993  total  expenses  for  the  Native 
American  program  within  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
are  expected  to  be  $182,000  or  about  38  percent  of  the  total  operat- 
ing budget  of  $468,000. 

OPA  STAFFING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  provide  a  breakout  of  staff  and  total  budget 
for  each  of  the  five  offices  within  OPA  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
Ms.  Webb.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  the  breakout. 
[The  information  follows:] 

OFFICE  OF  PUBUC  AFFAIRS  AVAILABLE  FUNDING  AND  STAFF  YEARS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

Office  of  the  Director. — Provides  program  direction,  policy  and  oversight.  Staff,  31; 
budget,  $4,116,954. 

Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. — USDA  liaison  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials,  including  Indian  Tribal  Councils  and  the  White  House  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  Staff,  6;  budget,  $468,000. 

Office  of  Public  Liaison. — Develops  and  maintains  liaison  with  the  food  and  agri- 
culture industry,  trade  and  consumer  associations,  groups,  or  other  specialized  inter- 
ests seeking  interaction  with  USDA.  Staff,  5;  budget,  $302,102. 

Office  of  Press  and  Media  Relations. — Directs  information  programs  targeted  to 
radio,  television  and  print  media.  Staff,  25;  budget,  $1,808,054. 

Office  of  Publishing  and  Visual  Communication. — Plans,  produces  and  distributes 
all  print  and  video  information  materials.  OPVC  provides  centralized  services  for 
photography,  printing,  publishing,  video  production,  teleconference,  design,  and  ex- 
hibits. Staff,  60;  budget,  $2,697,890. 

OBJECT  CLASSES 

Mr.  Durbin.  In  looking  at  the  object  class  table  in  your  explana- 
tory notes,  I  noticed  a  significant  change  in  object  classes  22,  24,  25, 
26,  and  31.  Would  you  briefly  describe  the  reason  for  these 
changes? 

Ms.  Webb.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  object  class  2200,  transportation  of 
things,  reflects  an  increase  to  cover  anticipated  relocation  costs 
related  to  filling  vacant  positions.  Object  class  2400,  printing  and 
reproduction,  also  reflects  a  higher  level  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  cover  increased  costs,  such  as  inflation  and 
labor,  that  are  anticipated  to  be  included  in  the  bids  for  the  Year- 
book. In  fiscal  year  1992  the  amount  of  accepted  bid  was  lower 
than  the  original  estimate.  The  fiscal  year  1992  object  class  2500, 
other  services,  included  money  for  one-time  refurbishing  of  OPA 
spacing,  including  the  Visitor's  Center,  which  is  not  required  in 
fiscal  year  1993.  Fiscal  year  1992  object  class  2600,  supplies,  and 
object  cIeiss  3100,  equipment,  are  at  a  higher  level  than  fiscal  year 
1993  due  to  the  purchase  of  hardware  and  associated  software  to 
upgrade  and  expand  computer  systems  as  part  of  OPA's  technology 
modernization. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Durbin.  The  Photography  Division  has  ordered  new  equip- 
ment designed  to  convert  photographs,  transparencies,  and  nega- 
tives to  digital  images.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  provide  great- 
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er  accessibility  to  USDA's  photographic  library  as  well  as  a  cost 
savings  to  the  agency.  What  was  the  cost  to  design  and  purchase 
this  equipment  and  how  much  will  it  save  the  agency  annually? 

Ms.  Webb.  The  new  digital  photo  library  system  was  designed  by 
the  staff  of  the  Photography  Division  based  on  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  two  recently  employed  managers.  The  equipment  cost 
was  $56,030.  While  actual  savings  are  small,  the  benefit  is  our  abil- 
ity to  distribute  a  picture  with  a  story  quickly,  greatly  enhancing 
our  ability  to  provide  needed  information  to  the  media.  Our  savings 
are  based  on  our  ability  to  produce  effectively  and  efficiently  digi- 
tized pictures  with  messages. 

OUTLOOK  1992  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  was  the  cost  of  providing  15  hours  of  live 
satellite  coverage  of  the  Outlook  '92  Conference?  Who  were  the 
recipients  of  this  coverage? 

Ms.  Webb.  The  total  cost  of  providing  live  satellite  coverage  of 
Outlook  '92  was  $28,619.  Viewers  of  this  coverage  included  farmers 
and  Land  Grant  University  audiences  as  well  as  overflow  crowds 
locally  in  Washington.  One  segment  featured  live  interactive  ques- 
tions from  farmers  directed  to  the  panelists.  All  of  the  callers  were 
farmers  who  were  watching  at  their  own  sites. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Skeen? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  have  been  here  five  weeks,  but  I  think  that  you  have  had 
a  very  instantaneous  grasp  of  what  you  are  doing.  You  sound  very 
competent,  and  I  appreciate  that  fact. 

However,  we  have  been  talking  about  something  that  is  tradi- 
tional, and  we  tend  to  live  with  something  that  is  traditional,  to 
keep  it  going.  I  believe  we  fail  to  reexamine  what  is  the  use,  what 
is  the  purpose.  I  think  the  Chairman's  position  is  well  taken. 
Maybe  it  is  time  we  did  a  review. 

TIMELY  RESPONSE  TO  NEGATIVE  NEWS 

My  major  interest  is  a  quick  and  accurate  response  to  negative 
news  media  comments  that  are  mostly  erroneous  insofar  as  nutri- 
tional values  or  harms.  The  fear  mongering  that  goes  on  about  nu- 
tritional products  or  nutritional  problems  in  the  United  States  is 
rampant.  And  I  don't  know  of  any  official  organization  other  than 
your  Department  which  should  have  a  quick  and  accurate  re- 
sponse. And  how  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Ms.  Webb.  Well,  I  share  with  you  your  concern  about  quick  and 
speedy  response. 

As  you  know,  since  he  was  sworn  in,  the  Secretary  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  E.  coli  issue  and  the  whole  food  safety 
issue.  What  we  are  trying  to  put  together  through  the  reorganiza- 
tion is  a  speedier  and  more  accurate  information  collection  as  well 
as  delivery  system  for  the  Secretary.  We  must  help  American  con- 
sumers feel  confident  that  their  food  supply  is  safe,  and  we  must 
warn  them  when  it  is  not.  And,  that  is  a  primary  responsibility  of 
this  Secretary  and  of  this  office. 
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MEDIA  CONTACTS 


Mr.  Skeen.  Do  you  have  the  resources  to  respond  quickly  when 
some  news  media  or  media  story  comes  out  in  general  circulation? 
Do  you  respond  directly  to  the  people  who  author  the  stories  and  so 
forth? 

Ms.  Webb.  Absolutely.  We  have  a  staff  of  about  25  people  en- 
gaged in  that  response  mechanism,  responding  through  various  me- 
diums. We  have  daily  radio  responses.  We  have  television  program- 
ming, trying  to  get  to  some  of  these  issues.  And  we  have  a  press 
operation  that  responds  to  reporters'  questions. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Do  you  need  more  money  for  this  operation  or  have 
you  had  the  ability  to  survey  what  you  need  for  that  kind  of  re- 
sponse and  contact? 

Ms.  Webb.  Well,  I  always  hate  to  turn  down  any  possibility  of 
more  funding. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  any  agency  does.  If  you  do  that,  you  are  going 
to  be  a  phenomenon. 

Ms.  Webb.  In  the  area  of  response  to  the  press  reports,  I  think 
we  are  putting  together  a  terrific  team  to  handle  that  kind  of 
immediate  response.  We  could  use  additional  funding  for  more 
public  education  on  food  safety. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Absolutely. 

Ms.  Webb.  And  that  is  a  different  program. 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  you  need  a  survey  of  what  you  have  available  to 
you  now  before  you  decide  that  you  need  more. 

Ms.  Webb.  Exactly.  I  think  we  are  in  good  shape  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I  think  we  have  tremendous  tools.  We  need  to  harness 
them.  I  don't  think  they  have  been  harnessed  or  used  efficiently  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  as  an  example,  the  alar  scare  was  inexcusable, 
totally  false  information,  totally  inaccurate,  and  it  absolutely  dev- 
astated one  sector  of  the  agricultural  production  in  this  country. 
Agriculture  operations  are  so  fragile  because  of  the  few  numbers 
that  are  involved  in  agricultural  production  today  and  the  extreme 
cost.  It  can  be  devastating  to  the  industry. 

And  it  doesn't  bode  well  for  the  future  because  lenders  don't 
want  to  risk  lending  money  to  operators  in  agriculture  because  of 
this  foolishness  that  goes  on  in  the  media.  So  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  have  taken  the  responsibility  and  that  you  do  have  that 
response  capability. 

PROMOTING  new  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Also,  promoting  new  agricultural  products  is  very  important.  Have 
you  had  a  chance  to  summarize  some  of  the  successes  that  USDA 
has  had  in  promoting  new  agricultural  products,  things  that  come 
out  of  the  Ag  research  groups? 

Ms.  Webb.  I  met  yesterday  with  the  science  and  education  ad- 
ministrators at  USDA  to  talk  about  how  we  promote  our  agricul- 
tural research,  which  is  leading  to  some  kinds  of  exciting  new  prod- 
ucts that  will  help  farmers  diversify  crops  and  bring  their  income 
up,  which  is  a  stated  goal  of  the  Secretary. 

What  we  are  trying  to  build  into  the  reorganization  is  better 
marketing-across-the  Department  and  across-agencies.  We  haven't 
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been  really  good  at  marketing,  although  some  agencies  do  a  terrific 
job  of  communicating  about  their  products. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  talk  about  the  research,  but  you  don't  talk  about 
the  product  and  its  availability. 

Ms.  Webb.  We  don't  sell  it  very  well. 

NEW  MILK  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  Skeen.  That  is  correct.  For  instance,  we  went  to  the  south- 
ern regional  research  facility  in  New  Orleans  where  they  have 
developed  all  these  new  products  incorporating  the  use  of  milk.  Of 
course,  to  many  it  doesn't  sound  too  appetizing,  but  it  needs  a  little 
marketing.  For  instance,  milk  fizz  didn't  sound  too  appetizing  but 
the  orange  juice  and  milk  mixture  was  very  good.  USDA  should 
enhance  the  availability  and  the  palatability  of  milk  products  to 
the  general  public,  because  it  has  been  extremely  slow. 

DEFATTED  PEANUTS 

And  peanuts  versus  defatted  peanuts.  I  had  no  idea  that  this  was 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  product  and  I  enjoyed  them.  The 
problem  is  nobody  knows  where  they  came  from  and  that  they  are 
defatted  because  the  marketing  has  been  just  rather  nebulous. 

Ms.  Webb.  Exactly.  And  we  have  a  product,  flavor-saver  toma- 
toes, that  came  out  of  the  biotechnology. 

Mr.  Skeen.  That  is  one  of  the  Chairman's  favorites. 

Ms.  Webb.  Must  be  why  I  remembered  it. 

But  that  product  needs  marketing.  And  we  have  the  capacity  to 
do  that  at  USDA.  We  have  to  develop  the  will. 

SOURCE  OF  GOOD  NUTRITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  we  need  to  establish  ourselves  as  a  market  re- 
source for  good  nutritional  information  and  somebody  or  someplace 
that  the  public  can  rely  on,  notwithstanding  what  you  may  read  in 
the  amazement  media.  And  I  am  not  knocking  them,  because  they 
have  got  a  white  page  to  fill  every  day,  yet,  food  safety  has  been 
one  of  their  favorite  targets.  And  it  is  so  easy  to  scare  someone 
these  days  because  we  are  so  used  to  having  good  products,  well- 
packaged,  at  a  very  convenient  price. 

I  think  the  information  service  coming  out  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  USDA,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  job  that  you  are  doing  and  the  insights  you  are  taking 
with  it.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Webb.  I  appreciate  that,  thanks. 

Mr.  Durbin.  I  want  to  just  echo  my  colleague's  statements.  You 
can't  pick  up  a  publication,  whether  it  is  Reader's  Digest  or  one  of 
the  supermarket  tabloids,  that  doesn't  jump  all  over  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  research.  We  have  to  be  much  more  aggres- 
sive. And  I  really  hope,  if  you  do  nothing  else  while  you  are  there, 
that  you  can  get  people  thinking  in  the  Department  about  being 
more  aggressive  about  talking  about  the  positive  aspects  of  what 
the  Department  does. 

Everybody  just  giggled  their  heads  off  when  Ross  Perot  told  his 
joke  about  the  USDA  employee  crying  because  his  farmer  died. 
People  weren't  giggling  when  the  E.  coli  problem  broke  out  in  the 
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State  of  Washington  and  USDA  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  try 
to  find  a  way  to  make  sure  that  families  across  America  were  pro- 
tected from  that  sort  of  tragedy.  That  is,  I  assume,  your  major  re- 
sponsibility, the  image  and  message  of  the  Department.  We  want  to 
work  with  you.  We  have  some  rather  dim  bulbs  here  in  Congress 
who  like  to  jump  all  over  Ag  research,  and  Mr.  Skeen  and  I  are 
trying  to  do  our  best  to  work  on  them  as  well. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Trying  to  up  their  wattage. 

SALES  PRICE  OF  YEARBOOK 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  We  are  trying.  I  am  not  sure  we  can  do  it. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  last  question  for  the  record.  What  do  these 
Ag  Yearbooks  cost  a  person  who  contacts  the  Government  Printing 
Office  with  a  request  to  purchase  one? 

Ms.  Webb.  I  think  they  are  $14.00  now. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  $14.00? 

Ms.  Webb.  I  believe  that  is  the  correct  price.  It  has  been  going 
up,  which  may  have  something  to  do  with  its  sales. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  table  showing  the  sales  price  for  each 
fiscal  year  1988  through  1992. 

Ms.  Webb.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  the  requested  information. 

[The  information  follows:] 

SALES  PRICES  OF  THE  YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(As  established  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents) 

Year:  Sales  price 

1988 $9.50 

1989 10.00 

1990 10.00 

1991 12.00 

1992 14.00 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Incidentally,  back  in  1965  it  was  $2  or  $3,  but  I  am 
sure  the  price  of  a  stamp  was  pretty  low  at  that  point,  too.  We  are 
probably  talking  about  revenue  in  the  range  of  $40,000  or  $50,000  a 
year  for  the  yearbook. 

Ms.  Webb.  You  are  absolutely  right.  This  is  not  a  hot  seller. 

Mr.  Durbin.  That  is  what  I  need  to  know. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Skeen,  and  thank  you,  the  panel,  for  your  testi- 
mony. We  will  be  back  in  touch  with  you. 

Ms.  Webb.  Thank  you.  Anything  I  can  do  to  further  your  study 
of  the  yearbook,  please  let  me  know. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  By  the  time  you  have  been  there  10  weeks,  you  are 
really  going  to  be  cooking. 

[The  biographical  sketch  and  prepared  statement  follow:] 
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BIOGRAPHY: 


AU  WEBB 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBUC  AFFAIRS,  OFHCE  OF  PUBUC  AFFAIRS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Aileen  (All)  Webb  was  appointed  as  director  of  public  affairs  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  March  22,  1993,  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mike  Espy.   In  this  position, 
Ms.  Webb  is  responsible  for  USDA's  communications,  public  liaison  and  intergovernmental 
affairs  operations.   She  is  responsible  for  development  and  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  USDA  policies  and  programs  to  the  news  media;  constituent  organizations  of 
farmers,  consumers,  environmentalists,  etc.;  commodity  groups;  and  liaison  with  State 
agricultural  departments,  Indian  Tribes  and  public  groups. 

Before  joining  USDA,  Ms.  Webb  served  as  associate  director  for  the  League  c '  Conservation 
Voters—a  nonprofit,  non-partisan  national  environmental  organization-from  September  1989 
to  January  1993.   In  that  position  she  managed  the  organization's  nationwide  political  and 
communications  program  and  edited  such  publications  as  "Vote  for  the  Earth  and  League  of 
Conservation  Voters'  Guide  to  the  Election." 

During  1988  and  1989,  Ms.  Webb  worked  as  a  research  fellow  and  teaching  assistant  at  the 
Barone  Center  for  Press,  Politics  and  Public  Policy  at  Harvard  University's  Kennedy  School 
for  Government  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.   She  also  taught  a  course  on  political 
communication  at  Emerson  College  in  Boston  during  1989. 
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From  1987  to  1988,  she  served  as  national  press  secretary  for  the  "Dick  Gephardt  for 
President"  campaign.   She  worked  as  press  secretary  for  Los  Angeles  Nfayor  Tom  Bradley 
from  1980  to  1987.   Prior  to  this,  she  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  "Eagle",  a  daily 
newspaper  serving  central  Texas. 

Ms.  Webb,  a  native  of  California,  holds  a  bachelors  degree  in  journalism  from  Stanford 
University,  and  a  master  of  public  administration  degree  from  Harvard  University's  Kennedy 
School  of  Government. 

Ms.  Webb's  parents,  Virginia  and  Richard  Webb,  raised  her  and  two  brothers  in  South 
Pasadena,  California.   Her  grandparents,  Ed  and  Eda  Webb  were  active  ranchers  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California. 

Ms.  Webb  and  her  husband,  Keith  Kehlbeck,  reside  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Statement  of  Ali  Webb,  Director  of  Public  Affairs 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Rural  Development, 

Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agencies 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am 
pleased  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1994 
request  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Office  of  Public 
Affairs. 

Our  mission  is  very  straightforward.   The  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  has  the  responsibility  to  communicate  the 
policies,  programs  and  activities  of  USDA  to  the  public.  The 
channels  of  communication,  the  medium  and  methods  of 
information  delivery,  the  role  of  media  and  interest  groups 
are  the  challenging  part  of  what  we  do  with  our  budget 
dollars. 

Under  President  Clinton's  directive  to  "re-invent 
government",  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  is  a  full 
participant  in  Secretary  Espy's  reorganization  plans  for  USDA. 
In  fact,  I  am  confident  that  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  will 
lead  the  way  to  the  new  USDA  created  by  Secretary  Espy. 
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The  Secretary's  charge  to  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  is 
to  create  an  office  which  communicates  clearly  and 
consistently  with  our  audience  in  the  most  cost-effective  way 
possible. 

To  that  end,  we  are  examining  every  channel  and  method  of 
communication  we  now  use,  from  the  books  we  publish,  like  the 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  to  the  television  programming  we 
produce  three  times  a  week  and  the  range  of  information 
products  in  between.   It  is  an  exciting  time  of  change  as  we 
begin  to  streamline  the  Department's  communications  structure. 

In  the  middle  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  creating  a  new 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  we  are  performing  our  mission  every 
day.   To  coordinate  the  communications  of  42  separate  agencies 
and  offices,  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  has  budgeted  156 
staff  years.  Our  staff  works  out  of  the  main  USDA  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  has  state  of  the  art, 
sophisticated  communications  ability.   In  addition  to  the 
traditional  delivery  systems  of  the  printed  press  release,  we 
have  the  AGFAX  system  which  allows  us  to  reach  out 
electronically  to  news  organizations.   We  have  production 
facilities  for  radio  and  television  products  which  are 
competing  in  today's  electronic  world  and  global  village. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  is  the  Video  and  Teleconference  Division  which  has 
pioneered  the  use  of  satellite  technology  in  directly  reaching 
consumer  and  farmer  clientele  and  field  staffs  with  critical 
information  in  all  50  states.   For  example,  a  national  meeting 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  system  held  via  satellite 
originated  from  USDA's  studio  and  included  live  guests  from 
studios  in  Denver,  CO.,  and  Madison,  WI.   Presenters  from  all 
three  sites  were  linked  in  the  broadcast  with  live  audio 
questions  from  viewers  throughout  the  nation.   Using  satellite 
technology  allows  USDA  to  compete  in  the  time  sensitive 
information  marketplace. 

We  have  the  capacity  to  send  our  information  around  the 
country  and  to  bring  together  people  from  around  the  world 
through  our  teleconferencing  facility.   But,  this  is  only  one 
of  the  top  notch  service  divisions  at  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs. 

We  use  every  medium  available  to  communicate  to  our 
audiences.  I  say  audiences  because,  as  you  know,  the 
Department  touches  many  people  from  the  farmer  in  the  field  to 
the  food  stamp  recipient  to  the  child  in  the  school  cafeteria. 
The  multiplicity  of  audiences  require  a  variety  of  OPA 
services.  We  design  our  products  to  reach  specific  target 
audiences. 
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For  example,  some  may  get  their  news  primarily  from  trade 
publications  so  we  provide  specific  information  to  that 
information  channel.   Much  of  what  we  do  at  USDA  is  of 
interest  to  the  general  public  and  we  communicate  through 
traditional  general  interest  sources  like  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  news. 

With  "USDA  Radio  Newsline,"  we  have  a  24-hour  radio 
service  which  carries  five  to  ten  current  news  items.   Radio 
stations  access  the  playback  machines  via  telephone,  recording 
the  material  for  later  use  in  their  broadcasts.   A  number  of 
agricultural  networks  of  up  to  150  affiliated  stations  each 
are  regular  users  of  the  service. 

With  "USDA  Television  News  Service"  we  provide  news 
actualities.   The  items  are  distributed  by  satellite  on 
Thursday  evening  and  Saturday  morning,  and  repeated  Monday 
morning.   Feature  subjects  are  wide  ranging  and  include  topics 
such  as  marketing,  consumer  interests,  rural  development, 
nutrition,  conservation,  forestry,  environment,  economics, 
production  agriculture  and  international  trade. 

—  In  order  to  keep  in  step  with  changes  and  Improvements  in 
technology,  our  Photography  Division  can  now  convert 
photographs,  transparencies,  and  negatives  to  digital  images 
capable  of  being  stored  as  digital  files,  and  transmitted  via 
modem  to  client  agencies,  the  media,  or  to  a  satellite  for 
greater  media  access. 
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These  examples  demonstrate  that  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  clearly  has  the  technology  to  fulfill  our  interactive 
information  mission.   With  a  successful  reorganization,  we 
will  use  our  technology  even  more  effectively. 

I  invite  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  come  and  visit 
the  teleconferencing  studio,  design  shop,  news  or  television 
division  to  see  first-hand  the  kind  of  communication  tools  we 
have  at  USDA.   They  belong  to  you,  and  your  constituents. 
Although  we  use  the  media  as  a  primary  channel  to  reach  the 
public,  we  also  reach  out  to  particular  interest  and  trade 
groups  as  part  of  our  public  liaison  function.   A  separate  and 
very  important  unit  under  Public  Affairs  is  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  which  is  charged  with  coordination  of  our  programs 
with  local,  state  and  tribal  governments. 
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Fiscal  Year  1994  Budget  Request 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  is  requesting  $9,553  million 
for  fiscal  year  1994.   This  represents  an  increase  of 
$160,000,  or  1.7  percent  over  our  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriation . 

This  increase  is  composed  of  $168,000  for  annualization 
of  the  fiscal  year  1993  pay  raise  and  $49,000  for  non-pay 
inflation;  partially  offset  by  a  decrease  of  $56,000  for 
administrative  efficiency  and  $1,000  for  the  FTS  reduction. 

We  are  actively  engaged  in  a  process  to  do  more  with  what 
we  now  have.   We  fully  expect  that  our  reorganization  efforts 
will  allow  us  to  enhance  information  delivery  to  the  American 
public  while  reducing  total  costs.   We  will  keep  the  Congress 
informed  of  these  reorganization  efforts  within  USDA. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr  Chairman.   I  will  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Purpose  Statement 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  (OPA)  was  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  October  1,  1989,  under  the  Reorganization  Plan  2  of  1953  (7  U.S.C.  2201). 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  provides  leadership,  expertise,  and  counsel  for  the 
development  of  public  affairs  strategies  which  are  vital  to  the  overall  formulation, 
awareness,  and  acceptance  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  programs  and  policies. 
OPA  serves  as  the  principal  USDA  contact  point  for  dissemination  of  consistent, 
timely  Information. 

The  two  major  programs  are: 

1.  Public  Affairs.  Provides  direction,  leadership,  and  balance  In  the 
development  and  delivery  of  useful  Information  through  all  media  to  the 
public  on  USDA's  Involvement  In  all  areas  of  agriculture.  Including: 
research,  educational  and  regulatory  activities;  nutrition,  conservation 
and  farm  programs;  forestry  and  International  agriculture.  It  also 
serves  as  the  focal  point  for  liaison  between  the  Department  and  the 
public,  including  the  many  associations  and  organizations  representing 
America's  food  and  fiber  system,  with  emphasis  on  policy  education  and 
direction. 

2.  Interoovernmental  Affairs.  Directs  and  coordinates  all  programs 
Involving  the  implementation  of  USDA  policies  and  procedures  applicable 
to  the  Department's  intra  and  intergovernmental  relations.  Also, 
coordinates  USDA's  Native  American  and  Alaskan  Native  assistance 
programs. 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  also  provides  centralized  services  financed  through  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  In  the  areas  of  video  and  teleconference,  and  design  and 
exhibits.  Other  centralized  services  are  provided  by  the  photography,  printing,  and 
publishing  units.  The  agency  Is  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  of  September  30, 
1992,  there  were  138  full-time  permanent  employees  and  6  other  than  full-time 
permanent  employees. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

AvallahIP  Funds  and  Staff-Years 

1992  Actual  and  Fstimated.  1993  and  1994 


1992 
Actual 

:     1993 
:    Estimated 

1994 
:    Estimated 

Item          : 

Amount 

: Staff 
: Years 

:  Amount 

: Staff 
:Year5 

:  Amount 

: Staff 
:Y?ar5 

Direct  Appropriation...: 
Obliaations  Under  Other: 

$9,393,000: 

69S,879: 
63.935i 

114  : 

2  ': 

$9,393,000: 

574,000: 
69.000: 

127  : 
2   ; 

$9,553,000. 
572,000: 

72, 000 : 

127 

USDA  ADDrooriations:  : 

Agency  Photo  Service...; 
Admin.  Support  to 
Working  Capital  Fund..: 

2 

Total ,  Reimbursements . . 
WprKinq  C?pit?1  Fund: 

Video  &  Teleconference 
and  Visual  Design 
Services 

759.814: 
4.479.874: 

2  : 
23  ' 

643,000: 
4.322.000i 

2  : 
27 

644,000: 
4.424.000 

2 
27 

Total,  Working  Capital 
Fund 

':     4.479.874: 

23 

4.322.000! 

27 

4.424.000 

27 

Total,  Other  USDA 
Appropriations 

':      5.239.688- 

25 

4.965.000i 

29 

5.068.000 

29 

Total,  Agriculture 
Appropriations 

\    14.632.688 

139 

14. 358. 000': 

156 

14.621.000 

156 

Non-Federal  Funds: 
Sale  of  Photos  &  Slides 

i     10.885 

':            lO.OOoi 

':              10.000 

Total,  Office  of  Public 
Affairs 

:  14.643.573 

139 

:  14. 368. 000' 

156 

;  14.631.000 

:   156 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Permanent  Positions  bv  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 

1993      V: 

1994 

Grade 

Headouarters 

Headouarters   : 

Headouarters 

ES-4 

1 
3 
2 

15 
33 
13 
20 
11 
13 
5 

15 
3 
6 
2 
5 

1      :: 
3     :: 
1      :: 

16 

33     :: 

16     :: 

20 

13 

17 

5 
16 

3 

6 

1      : 

5 

1 

ES-2 

ES-1 

3 
1 

GS/GM-15 

GS/GM-14 

16 
33 

GS/GM-13 

GS-12 

16 
20 

GS-11 

13 

GS-9 

GS-8 

GS-7 

GS-6 

GS-5 

GS-4 

17 
5 

16 
3 
6 
1 

Upgraded  Posi 

tions. 
jnt 

•  •— 

5 

Total  Permane 
Positions. . . 

147 

156      ': 

'.                156 

Unfilled  Posi 
end-of-year 

tions 

lent 
end- 

-9 

Total ,  Permar 
Employment, 
of-year  , . . 

138 

156      ': 

\                156 

Staff -Years: 
Ceilina.... 

139 

156       ; 

;        156 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 

1992  1993  1994 
Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters  S5. 610.062  S6. 509.000  S6. 650. OOP 

11  Total  personnel  compensation  5,610,062  6,509,000  6,650,000 

12  Personnel  Benefits 904,927  1,051,000  1,078,000 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel 16.329  13.000  13.000 

Total  pers.  comp  &  benefit....  6,531,318  7,573,000  7,741,000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel 69,182  75,000  75,000 

22  Transportation  of  things....  2,103  11,000  11,000 
23.3  Communications,  utilities, 

and  misc.  charges 378,953  390,000  387,000 

24  Printing 594,035  726,000  723,000 

25  Other  services 762,142  508,000  506,000 

26  Supplies  and  materials 234,296  97,000  97,000 

31   Equipment 457.540  13.000  13.000 

Total  other  objects 2.498.251  1.820.000  1.812.000 

Total  direct  obligations 9.029.569  9.393.000  9.553.000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions $93,738  $97,720  $98,480 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS  position...  $46,737  $49,348  $50,472 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions...  11.29  11.30  11.30 
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OFFICF  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

The  estimates  Include  appropriation  language  for  this  Item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored:  deleted  matter  enclosed  In  brackets): 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

[Public  Affairs] 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  services  relating  to  the  coordination 
of  programs  Involving  public  affairs,  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
agricultural  Information  and  the  coordination  of  Information,  work  and 
programs  authorized  by  Congress  In  the  Department,  [$8,925,000]  and  for 
programs  Involving  Intergovernmental  affairs,  and  liaison  within  the 
executive  branch.  S9. 553. OOP  including  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  Section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225), 
of  which  not  to  exceed  S10,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  may  be  used  for  fanners' 
bulletins  and  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  (known  as  the  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture)  as  authorized  by  44  U.S.C.  1301:  Provided,  that  in  the 
preparation  of  motion  pictures  or  exhibits  by  the  Department,  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225). 

[Intergovernmental  Affairs] 

[For  necessary  expenses  for  programs  Involving  Intergovernmental 
affairs,  and  liaison  within  the  executive  branch,  $468,000.] 

This  change  proposes  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Budget  to  merge  amounts 
appropriated  to  two  accounts  Into  a  single  appropriation. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Appropriations  Act,  1993 $9,393,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1994 9.553.000 

Increase  In  Appropriation +160.000 


Item  of  Change 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECRFASFS 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


1993 

Estimated 


Public  Affairs $8,925,000 

Intergovernmental  Affairs.    468.000 


Pay  Cost 

+$158,000 
+10.000 


Other 
Chanoes 

•$8,000 


Total  Available 9.393.000        +168.000        -  8.000 


1994 
Estimated 

$9,075,000 
478.000 


9.553.000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Item  of  Chanoe 


1992 
Actual 


Amount 


Staff- 
Years 


1993 
Estimated 


: Staff - 
Amount  ; Years 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


1994 
Estimated 


Amount 


: Staff - 
: Years 


Public  Affairs. 
Intergov.  Aff. 
Unobligated 

Balance 

Total  Appropri- 
ation  , 


$8,570,281 
459,288 

363.431 


108 
6 


$8,925,000 
468,000 


121 
6 


+$150,000(1) 
+10,000(2) 


$9,075,000 
478,000 


9.393.000 


114 


9.393.000 


J2L 


+160.000 


9.553.000 


121 
6 


127 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  funds  the  activities  established 
pursuant  to  the  relevant  sections  of  Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1927,  dated  October 
5,  1977,  and  the  authority  contained  In  5  U.S.C.  301  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953  (7  U.S.C.  2201).  The  activities  carried  out  are  as  follows: 

--Public  Affairs  -  Provides  leadership,  expertise,  and  counsel  for  the  development 
of  public  affairs  strategies  which  are  vital  to  the  overall  formulation,  awareness, 
and  acceptance  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  programs  and  policies.  Public 
Affairs  serves  as  the  principal  USDA  contact  point  for  dissemination  of  consistent, 
tlnely  Information. 

--Intergovernmental  Affairs  -  Directs  and  coordinates  programs  Involving  the 
Implementation  of  USDA  policies  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  Department's 
intergovernmental  affairs  and  relations  with  other  Departments. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  A  net  Increase  of  1150.000  for  Public  Affairs: 

(a)  An  Increase  of  S49.000.  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  Increase  In  non-salarv 
costs. 

(b)  An  Increase  of  S158.000.  which  reflects  the  annual Izatlon  of  the  fiscal  year 
1993  pay  raise. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  S56.000  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order, 
total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced  by  3 
percent  in  FY  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996  and  14 
percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  change.  To  achieve  the  desired  reduction,  OPA  will  monitor  the 
level  of  information  support  products  in  printing  and  visual  services,  and 
conduct  a  review  of  administrative  support  service  charges. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  SI. OOP  for  FTS  2000  funding. 

This  decrease  reflects  lower  long  distance  telecommunications  prices  due  to 
price  redeterminations  in  the  FTS  2000  contracts. 

(2)  An  Increase  of  SIO.OOO  for  Intergovernmental  Affairs: 

(a)   An  Increase  of  SIO.OOO  which  reflects  the  annualizatlon  of  the  fiscal  year 
1993  pay  raise. 


GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 


1992. 

and  estimated  1993 

and  1994 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Amount 

Staff 
Ye^r? 

Amount 

Staff 
Y?ars 

$taff 
Amount   Years 

Washington,  D.C. 

$9,029,569 

114 

$9,393,000 

127 

$9,553,000   127 

Unobligated  balance 

363.431 

.. 

_  ^ 

_  . 

-  - 

Total,  Available 
or  Estimate 

9.393.000 

114 

9.393.000 

127 

9.553.000   127 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  (OPA)  provides  useful  Information  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  assuring  that  relevant  USDA  decision  making  processes  are  open  to  the 
effective  expression  of  Informed  public  viewpoints.  To  achieve  that  objective,  OPA 
reports  through  the  various  media  and  sometimes  directly  to  farmers,  consumers, 
business  Interests,  special  groups,  and  the  general  public  regarding  the 
Department's  programs,  policies,  and  activities.  The  Information  arising  from  these 
programs  Is  Intended  to  provide  basic  Information  for  the  various  publics  served  by 
USDA.  The  success  of  Department  Initiatives  often  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of 
public  affairs  programs  In  creating  national  public  awareness,  understanding,  and 
acceptance. 

Activities  under  this  appropriation  are  carried  out  through  two  major  program  areas: 
Public  Affairs  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Current  Activities: 

OPA  serves  as  the  Department's  clearinghouse  for  providing  the  media  with  current 
Information  about  USDA's  programs  and  policies  In  the  form  of  news  releases,  news 
features  and  photo  features,  background  statements,  speeches,  report  summaries,  and 
similar  materials.  OPA  maintains  continuous  liaison  with  reporters,  writers, 
editors,  radio/television  broadcasters,  producers  and  specialized  journalists.  OPA 
monitors  the  activities  of  associations  and  organizations  to  assure  appropriate 
Information  Is  available  to  USDA  officials,  and  assists  In  the  preparation  of 
briefing  Information  for  the  White  House  and  the  Secretary.  In  fiscal  year  1992, 
OPA  released  1,329  of  the  above  mentioned  Items  for  national  distribution,  with  most 
of  those  materials  available  both  on  paper  as  well  as  through  electronic 
dissemination  and  by  facsimile  to  reach  a  broader  section  of  the  public  with  greater 
speed . 

OPA  also  works  closely  with  the  agencies  of  the  Department  In  providing  feedback  to 
top  level  officials  on  what  the  popular  and  trade  press  are  saying  about  USDA 
programs,  policies  and  actions.  Including  preparing  a  dally  book  of  news  clippings 
and  wire  stories. 

"AG  a.m.,*  a  dally  news  digest  that  summarizes  articles  and  editorials  from  news 
wires,  national  newspapers,  news  magazines  and  other  key  periodicals  dealing  with 
agriculture.  Is  electronically  prepared  each  weekday,  via  facsimile  and  In  hard  copy 
for  nationwide  early  morning  distribution  to  Department  officials. 

Both  formal  and  informal  training  on  how  to  deal  with  the  media  is  provided  to 
Department  officials  upon  request,  and  coordination  is  routinely  provided  for  top 
staff  Involved  In  news  conferences,  media  briefings,  and  Individual  interviews. 

OPA  continues  to  use  new  technology  to  disseminate  information.  It  Is  the  first 
Federal  agency  to  use  a  FAX-on-demand  system  to  allow  reporters,  using  voice  prompts 
on  a  telephone,  to  request  and  receive  on  their  fax  machine  news  releases,  features, 
and  backgrounders  on  specific  subjects.  The  service,  called  AgNewsFAX,  allows  a 
reporter  to  call  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  and  receive  faxes  of  releases.  These 
news  releases  are  listed  by  number,  subject  or  date.  Backgrounders  on  issues, 
Information  in  Spanish,  and  other  categories  of  information  will  be  available  In 
FY  1993.  The  service  will  be  extended  to  organizations  and  other  members  of  the 
public. 

OPA  continues  to  offer  and  expand  its  Computerized  Information  Delivery  Service 
(CIDS)  for  accessing  USDA  information  by  news  media,  various  electronic  Information 
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services,  agricultural  organizations,  and  other  publics.  This  information  includes 
national  and  regional  press  releases,  economic  and  statistical  reports,  market 
reports,  export  trade  leads,  agricultural  research  briefs,  and  other  information 
released  by  USDA. 

OPA  provides  publishing  and  visual  communication  production  services  for  the 
Department.  This  includes  taking  an  exhibit,  publication,  or  video  project  from 
concept  development  through  such  stages  as  planning  and  schedule  construction,  text 
or  script  development,  photography  or  video  coordination  and  acquisition,  editorial 
review,  design,  layout  and  typesetting,  video  editing  or  preparation  of  material  for 
printing,  and  finally,  printing  or  video  post  production.  We  enable  the  agencies 
to  fulfill  their  mission  to  provide  information  to  the  public. 

The  OPA's  Office  of  Publishing  and  Visual  Communication  (OPVC)  has  provided 
leadership  for  the  Department  and  for  the  Federal  Government  in  evaluation  and 
testing  of  teleconferencing  technology  and  methods  over  the  past  several  years.  As 
a  viable  alternative  to  the  expense  of  travel,  USDA  has  brought  together  a  wide 
spectrum  of  teleconferencing  tools,  from  audio  only,  to  compressed  video  through 
telephone  lines,  to  interactive  teleconferencing  with  the  use  of  satellite  support. 

OPVC  also  works  with  USDA  agencies  to  provide  a  broad  selection  of  training  and 
education  for  the  public.  Education  materials  and  resources  range  from  publications 
to  visitors  centers  to  audio  visual  projects  and  broadcast  materials. 

A  primary  function  in  OPVC  is  the  distribution  or  retrieval  of  information  or 
materials  for  use  by  the  public  and  by  other  agencies.  Both  functions,  distribution 
and  retrieval,  become  more  complex  as  information  expands,  but  new  technology  is 
enhancing  our  ability  to  serve  the  public  faster,  more  comprehensively,  and  more 
cost  effectively. 

The  OPVC  is  both  the  production  resource  and  the  repository  of  much  of  the  material 
developed  by  the  Department  and  held  in  trust  for  use  by  the  public.  Beyond  first 
dissemination,  protection  of  those  resources  for  reuse  is  an  important  facet  of  our 
program  capability,  particularly  in  the  area  of  still  photography. 

OPA  serves  as  USDA's  central  coordinating  unit  for  the  increasing  number  of  requests 
filed  by  news  media  and  other  publics  for  information  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  and  its  amendments  (Privacy  Act  and  Computer  Matching  and  Privacy 
Protection  Act).  Departmental  regulations  and  guidelines  are  updated  to  conform 
with  amendments  to  the  law  or  new  directives  from  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  A  Data  Integrity  Board,  required  by  the  Computer 
Hatching  Act  of  1988,  has  been  established  and  Is  chaired  by  the  Director  of  OPA. 

OPA  provides  a  variety  of  services,  such  as: 

PUBLIC  LIAISON  (OPLl--DeveloDS  and  maintains  liaison  with  farm,  trade  and  consumer 
associations,  and  with  organizations  representing  women,  minorities,  educational 
Interests  and  other  specialized  audiences.  OPL  provides  information  on  Department 
policies  and  programs.  They  also  plan  and  coordinate  Information  and  educational 
programs  in  cooperation  with  outside  groups  that  want  to  play  a  role  in  informing 
and  educating  the  public  about  USDA  programs  and  services.  OPL  takes  part  in 
national  and  other  significant  meetings  and  conferences  to  provide  information  about 
USDA  and  its  programs. 

RADIO- -'USDA  Radio  Newsline"  provides  24-hour  availability  of  five  to  ten  news 
items,  many  with  voice  actualities,  each  no  longer  than  60  seconds.  They  are 
recorded  and  made  available  at  5  p.m.  EST  each  weekday  except  holidays.  Stations 
access  the  playback  machines  via  telephone,  recording  the  material  for  later  use  in 
their  broadcasts.  A  number  of  agricultural  networks  with  up  to  150  affiliated 
stations  each  are  regular  users  of  the  service. 
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In  addition,  four  weekly  series  are  offered  on  audio  cassette  with  accompanying  cue 
sheets  and  are  distributed  to  approximately  900  radio  stations  and  networks.  The 
four  Include  "Consumer  Time,"  five  programs  featuring  food,  marketing,  clothing, 
pest  control,  gardening  and  other  topics;  "Agri-Tape,"  five  programs  including  USDA 
News  Highlights  and  interviews  on  major  issues;  "Agriculture  USA,"  a  13-1/2  minute 
documentary  program  covering  a  wide  range  of  food  and  agricultural  subjects  aimed 
at  the  general  public;  and  "News  Feature  Five,"  five  features  which  Include 
research  findings  and  activities  about  a  broad  range  of  subjects. 

Hispanic  Information  Service  is  a  weekly  tape  service  mailed  to  stations.  Offered 
on  both  audio  cassette  and  reel-to-reel  tape.  It  contains  at  least  five  programs 
varying  from  30  seconds  to  8  minutes  in  length.  It  is  voiced  in  Spanish  with  the 
content  aimed  at  concerns  of  the  Hispanic  audience  addressed  by  USDA.  It  is 
provided  to  approximately  230  stations. 

TELEVISION--"USDA  Television  News  Service"  provides  news  actualities  of  Department 
policy  officials  and  subject  matter  specialists,  and  features.  The  items  are 
distributed  by  satellite  (Galaxy  6)  on  Thursday  evening  and  Saturday  morning,  and 
repeated  Monday  morning.  Feature  subjects  are  wide  ranging  and  include  topics  such 
as  marketing,  consumer  interests,  rural  development,  nutrition,  conservation, 
forestry,  environment,  economics,  production  agriculture  and  international  trade. 

"Agriculture  Update,"  a  5-minute  news  format  program  is  produced  every  other  week, 
and  provides  information  about  agricultural  production  programs. 

"Research  News  Features"  are  2-  to  3-minute  programs  produced  on  location  and  cover 
developments  in  agricultural  research. 

PHOTOGRAPHY- -OPA  maintains  the  centralized  USDA  Photo  Library  of  captioned  black  and 
white  prints  and  color  slides.  These  images  illustrate  the  programs  and  activities 
of  USDA  agencies  and  cover  subjects  relating  to  agriculture,  Including  food 
production,  distribution,  nutrition,  marketing,  food  safety  and  Inspection, 
conservation,  and  research.  OPA  provides  photographic  research  services  and 
distributes  photographs  to  the  news  media  free  of  charge  and  to  the  public  for  a 
nominal  fee  covering  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM- -OPA  works  with  USDA  agencies  to  develop  and  distribute  to  national 
and  regional  media,  picture  stories  and  illustrated  press  releases  to  inform  the 
public  of  USDA  programs,  activities,  and  services  available. 

AUDIOVISUAL  PRESENTATIONS- -OPA  works  with  USDA  agencies  to  produce  and  distribute 
narrated  slide  presentations  on  various  agricultural  topics  and  programs.  These  are 
available  as  slide  sets  or  video  cassettes  to  educational  organizations,  industry, 
and  the  public  for  a  nominal  fee  which  covers  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1992  YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE--The  1992  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  "NEW  CROPS,  NEW 
USES,  NEW  MARKETS:  Industrial  and  Commercial  Products  from  U.S.  Agriculture," 
describes  industrial  uses  for  new  crops,  as  well  as  innovative  uses  for  traditional 
crops  and  animal  products.  It  covers  scientific  and  technical  breakthroughs, 
commercial  and  marketing  advances,  and  the  benefits  of  using  these  natural  products 
for  producers,  consumers,  rural  communities,  and  the  environment. 

The  1992  Yearbook  offers  information  about  "Products  from  Nontraditional  Crops"-- 
such  as,  guayule,  crambe,  industrial  rapeseed,  and  lesquerella.  And  it  describes 
"New  Products  from  Traditional  Crops"--such  as  ink  from  soybeans,  industrial  oils 
from  seed  crops,  medicine  from  plants  and  dairy  products,  and  biodegradable  plastic 
from  corn  starch.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  renewable  fuels,  products  for  food 
industries,  environmental  benefits,  and  the  farmer's  viewpoint  on  growing  new 
Industrial  crops. 
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This  300-page  hardcover  anthology,  released  In  December  1992,  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  charts.  Its  primary  distribution  Is  free  through  Members  of 
Congress. 

JOINT  UNITED  STATES/RUSSIA  PUBLICATION  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION- -OPA 
coordinated  the  development  of  a  joint  United  States/Russian  publication  on  soil  and 
water  conservation  which  was  scheduled  for  release  In  the  fall  of  1992.  The 
cooperative  agreement  under  which  the  publication  was  initiated  with  the  former 
Soviet  Union  became  null  and  void  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  USSR,  and  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  status  of  the  Russian  contribution  to  the  project  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  USDA  articles  are  complete  and  have  been  sent  to  Moscow;  we  are 
awaiting  the  Russian  contributions,  which  are  overdue.  If  the  Russian  articles  do 
not  arrive  in  early  1993,  we  will  encourage  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
publish  its  portion  as  a  stand-alone.  The  publication  will  provide  a  broad  array 
of  information  on  conservation-related  subjects  including  wind  erosion  control, 
irrigation,  soil  erosion  control  systems,  drainage,  and  resource  inventories.  It 
will  be  used  by  technical  and  scientific  specialists  in  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
universities,  and  organizations  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

OUTLOOK  '92  CONFERENCE--Live  via  satellite  coverage  was  provided  nationwide  for  15 
hours  of  the  Outlook  '92  Conference  held  in  USDA's  Jefferson  Auditorium.  Satellite 
coverage  included  keynote  sessions,  but  the  entire  conference  was  telecast  live  on 
USDA's  internal  video  network.  Departmental  employees  in  the  downtown  complex  and 
the  New  York  Avenue  location  could  watch  sessions  in  their  own  conference  rooms 
without  competing  for  limited  auditorium  seating.  For  the  first  time,  live 
questions  were  included  from  the  satellite  viewing  audience  during  one  session. 
Favorable  response  to  this  coverage  has  prompted  plans  for  complete  coverage  of  the 
Outlook  '93  Conference.  Through  satellite  technology,  farmers,  economists  and 
others  can  now  actively  participate  in  this  annual  event  from  their  own  homes  or 
universities. 

WORLD  FOOD  DAY- -The  Office  of  Public  Liaison  coordinated  World  Food  Day  activities 
as  the  lead  agency  for  the  Federal  Government  on  this  project.  More  than  15  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  participated.  USDA  developed  and  distributed  a  government- 
wide  calendar  of  events  planned  for  the  day,  and  produced  a  color  poster  on  World 
Food  Day  for  use  throughout  the  government  and  private  sector.  USDA  hosted  the 
Federal  Government's  opening  ceremony  for  World  Food  Day  with  activities  honoring 
the  1992  World  Fpod  Prize  winners. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA  fTPIA)--This  is  a  national  public  awareness  campaign  to 
reduce  and  promote  wise  use  of  our  Nation's  resources  by  renewing  a  national 
stewardship  ethic,  encouraging  an  attitude  of  Individual  responsibility  and 
creating  pride  in  our  communities.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  mission 
in  this  effort,  which  is  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Public  Liaison,  is  to  increase 
the  public  awareness  of  our  stewardship  of  natural,  cultural,  historic,  and 
agricultural  resources. 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Office  of  Public  Liaison  planned  and  coordinated  the 
USDA's  Take  Pride  in  America  Honor  Awards  Program,  which  recognized  11  individuals 
and  groups  for  contributing  time  and  talent  in  achieving  TPIA  projects. 

The  Office  of  Public  Liaison  also  coordinated  and  staffed  the  "Take  Pride"  exhibit 
during  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  National  Convention  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
attended  by  23,000  FFA  members.  Also,  the  same  exhibit  was  displayed  during  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts  in  Reno, 
Nevada. 

VIDEOCONFERENCING- -Ma.ior  videoconferences  this  year  included  four  national  events 
on  key  food  or  agricultural  initiatives.  The  first  was  a  national  training  and 
informational  conference  on  the  "Food  Pyramid"  for  nutrition  education  specialists. 
Then  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Edward  Madigan  hosted  two  Satellite  Town  Meetings  with 
farmers  in  Texas  and  Ohio.  In  January,  farmers  from  Hale  County,  Texas  met  with  the 
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Secretary  and  key  staff  members  to  ask  questions  about  farm  programs  and  critical 
Issues  in  a  two-way  video  conference.  Also,  In  conjunction  with  the  Ohio  Beef  Expo 
1n  March,  the  Secretary  again  met  via  satellite  with  fanners  at  six  Ohio  sites  to 
focus  on  agricultural  issues.  This  was  a  one-video,  two-way  audio  conference.  Both 
events  were  pilot  tests  of  this  technology  to  quickly  and  efficiently  impart 
information  and  obtain  feedback  from  farmers.  Farmer  reaction  was  positive  in  both 
States.  Finally,  a  training  course  on  Total  Quality  Management  primarily  designed 
for  meat  graders  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  drew  participation  at  10 
sites  nationwide. 

EDUCATIONAL  VIDEOS- -Ma.ior  educational  videos  produced  by  the  Video  and 
Teleconference  Division  this  year  included:  Timber  Theft-Heeding  the  Warning  Signs. 
a  video  designed  to  educate  law  enforcement  officers  and  Forest  Service  staff  about 
methods  of  theft  detection  and  prevention  In  National  Forests;  The  WIC  Connection. 
a  training  video  to  help  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  program  staff  nationwide 
to  enhance  their  capabilities  related  to  substance  abuse  and  screening;  Determining 
and  Verifying  Eligibility-National  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Programs,  an 
informational  video  providing  detailed  training  to  school  food  authorities 
nationwide;  ASCS  County  Committee,  an  educational  video  that  demonstrates  the  key 
responsibilities  and  confidentiality  required  of  citizens  who  serve  in  these 
Important  positions  nationwide.  Lifelines,  an  educational  video  produced  last  year 
for  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  earned  a  Golden  Eagle  Award  this  year  from  the 
Council  on  International  Theatrical  Events  (CINE)  and  merited  "honorable  mention" 
in  the  Gold  Screen  Awards  presented  by  the  National  Association  of  Government 
Communicators. 

AUDIOCONFERENCING--A  new  milestone  was  reached  this  year.  Total  number  of  audio- 
conferences  topped  10,000  since  the  service  was  begun  in  1985.  Last  year,  a  total 
of  2,038  conferences  were  handled  for  USDA  agencies. 

USDA  RADIO  AND  TV  AWARDS- -One  of  our  Radio  reporter/producers  won  a  Silver  medal 
from  the  International  Radio  Festival  competition  in  New  York  for  "The  Bacteria 
Caper,"  a  feature  on  food  safety.  One  of  our  television  reporter/producers  won  a 
Gold  Screen  Award  from  the  National  Association  of  Government  Communicators  for  his 
television  series  on  Iowa  fanning. 

RADIO  CASSETTE  SERVICE--A  variety  of  topics  were  featured  on  USDA  Radio's 
AGRICULTURE  USA  documentary  series.  Examples  of  the  programs  include:  "Food  Safety 
Confusion",  "The  New  School  Lunch  Program",  "Reflections  of  the  Soviet  Food 
Production  System",  "Living  on  Less"  and  "Trade  Talk  Update". 

RADIO  NEWSLINE  SERVICE--The  number  of  news  items  on  the  daily  service  during  fiscal 
year  1992  totalled  2,127.  The  number  of  calls  to  the  service  totalled  19,349,  both 
about  the  same  as  fiscal  year  1991. 

TELEVISION  NEWS  SERVICE--The  number  of  news  and  feature  items  transmitted  via 
satellite  during  the  fiscal  year  totalled  757,  up  slightly  from  last  year.  The 
features  produced  by  USDA's  Television  News  Service  covered  topics  of  interest  to 
both  the  agricultural  community  and  consumers.  Stories  Included  topics  such  as  an 
Agricultural  Research  Service  program  to  Interest  high  school  students  in  science, 
the  unveiling  of  the  food  guide  pyramid,  food  safety  for  children,  sharing 
agricultural  marketing  expertise  with  Poland,  a  joint  CIS-US  research  project  on 
mapping  groundwater  supplies,  using  and  protecting  Pacific  Yew  trees  and  farmer's 
conservation  efforts  to  protect  the  environment. 

MEDIA  LIAISON--The  USDA  broadcasting  booth  was  exhibited  at  the  National  Association 
of  Farm  Broadcasters  Convention  in  Kansas  City  in  November  1991.  Previously  the 
booth  was  exhibited  at  the  September  1991  annual  conference  of  the  Radio/Television 
News  Directors  Association  Meeting  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  booth  provides 
opportunities  for  Radio/TV  News  Program  Directors  to  learn  about  USDA 
Radio/Television  programming. 
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LASER  DISC  PROJECT--In  fiscal  year  1992  the  Photography  Division  completed 
acquisition  of  imaging  and  authoring  stations  for  laser  discs.  These  are  online  and 
plans  are  underway  for  preparing  materials  for  a  second  edition  of  the  laser  disc. 
This  enables  research  of  agricultural  photography  for  and  by  the  public  and  the 
media  in  a  much  more  efficient  and  cost  effective  manner  and  offers  access  on  a 
widespread  basis  through  availability  of  the  disc  In  libraries  and  other  sources. 

DIGITAL  IHAGING--In  order  to  keep  in  step  with  changes  and  Improvements  In 
technology  Photography  Division  has  designed  and  ordered  equipment  for  converting 
photographs,  transparencies,  and  negatives  to  digital  images  capable  of  being  stored 
as  digital  files,  transmitted  via  modem  to  client  agencies,  the  media,  or  to  a 
satellite  for  greater  media  access.  The  new  equipment  should  be  up  and  running 
early  in  fiscal  year  1993.  This  can  provide  both  greater  accessibility  to  Images 
in  the  USDA  photographic  library  and  also  offers  cost  savings,  since,  now,  the 
processing  of  film  often  can  be  eliminated  as  a  step  in  the  printing  process. 

CLIMATE  CONTROLLED  STORAGE--Construct1on  has  been  completed  on  Photography 
Division's  new  climate  controlled  storage  room.  The  new  facility  will  give  the 
Division  archival  approved  storage  for  valuable  original  photography  materials. 
This  storage  Is  available  to  all  agencies  photographic  functions  and  provides 
centralized  access  for  cross-agency  and  public  utilization  of  materials. 

GRAPHIC  DESIGN-'After  a  comparable  slow  start  in  the  fiscal  year  a  sizeable  amount 
of  visual  requests  were  handled  by  the  division  including  many  sensitive  Issues. 
Highlights  of  accomplishments  were:  Dietary  Guidelines  and  Food  Pyramid,  Spotted 
Owl  and  Timber-Cutting  Material,  Marketing  Initiatives  for  Federal  Crop  Insurance, 
Scenic  Byways  and  Special  Places  brochures.  Universal  Access  for  Handicapped  People 
material,  market  development  packages  for  Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  numerous 
nutrition  guides  in  various  languages,  hurricane,  fire,  drought,  flood  and  disaster 
relief  material,  brochure  packages  for  volunteers  and  human  resources  on  the 
national  forests,  endangered  and  threatened  species  brochures,  rural  development 
material,  food  safety  initiatives.  Fire  Coordination  Center  graphics,  range 
management,  minerals  Initiative,  Passport  in  Time,  and  Smokey  Bear  materials. 

EXHIBITS--Fiscal  year  1992  was  a  record  year  for  exhibits,  displays  and  visitor 
centers.  Highlights  include:  Wallowa-Whitman  Visitor  Center  in  Oregon,  Big  Horn 
Visitor  Center  in  Wyoming,  Mt.  Rogers  Visitor  Center  in  Virginia,  Mono  Lake  Visitor 
Center  in  California,  the  Research  Center  in  Maryland,  and  the  Milking  Parlor  at 
Beltsville. 

Traveling  and  temporary  exhibits  include:  Marketing  Crop  Insurance,  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  Food  Safety,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  Nutrition,  Water  Quality, 
Engineering,  Access  Roads,  Scientist  of  the  Year,  Beagle  Brigade,  America  the 
Beautiful,  Poultry  Marketing,  Recruitment  exhibits.  Cattle  Diseases,  Interpretive 
Trail  displays.  Old  Growth  Forest,  FmHA  Guaranteed  Loans,  Careers  in  Agriculture, 
Global  Forestry,  Resource  Planning,  Recreation  in  the  National  Forests  and  Scenic 
Rivers. 
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The  following  table  provides  workload  data  relating  to  the  publications  activity: 


Publications  Printed 

Printing  through  main  GPO  or  on  contract 

Miscellaneous  orders  placed  through  GPO's 
Rapid  Response  Center  (RRC),  GPO's  Regional 
Printing  Procurement  Offices  (RPPO), 
Federal  Prison  Industries  (Unicor),  and 
Commerce 

Composition  (In-House  USOA) 

Printing  through  USDA  Duplicating  Facility 

Miscellaneous  orders  placed  through  USDA 

Facility 
Miscellaneous  orders  reviewed  and  cleared 

for  printing  In  USDA  Facility 
Waivers  for  jobs  not  presented  to  OPA  for 

clearance 

Total  Printing  Orders 


FY  1991 
6,225 


2,050 
1,280 


FY  1992 
7,380 


1,699 
996 


128 

143 

871 

1,059 

4.337 

4.295 

14,891 

15,572 

FY  1991 


FY  1992 


Popular  Publications  Distributed* 
(numbers  in  millions) 

Total  stock  at  start  of  year 
New  publications  printed 
Reprints  and  revisions  printed 

Total  Available  for  distribution 
Stock  disposed  of 
Stock  at  end  of  year 

Total  distributed 

♦Includes  Farmer's  Bulletins,  Home  and  Garden  Bulletins,  Leaflets,  Fact  Sheets, 
and  Yearbook  Separates. 


2.38 

2.170 

.28 

.005 

1.39 

1.260 

4.05 

3.435 

.52 

.. 

M7 

2.090 

1.36 

1.345 

Publications  Reviewed 

New  and  Revised  Manuscripts 

Slight  Revision  and  Reprints 

Total  Number  of  Reviews 


FY  1991 

433 
124 
557 


FY  1992 

371 

86 

457 


Telephone  Calls 

Telephone  calls  for  information/publications  from  Members 
of  Congress. 

Telephone  calls  handled  by  Visitors  Information 
Center  Staff. 


FY  1992 
10,073 
59,800 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Current  Activities: 

The  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (OIA)  maintains  USDA  liaison  with  The 
White  House  and  State  and  local  government  officials  including  Indian  Tribal 
Councils  and  the  organizations  representing  these  officials  and  councils. 
Specifically,  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  responds  to  inquiries  and 
requests  from  State  and  local  government  officials  either  directly,  or  through  the 
appropriate  Government  agency,  as  well  as  fax  pertinent  USDA  news  releases  to 
these  officials. 

In  the  role  of  liaison,  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  seeks  State  and 
local  officials'  opinions  regarding  current  and  pending  Federal  actions  which  will 
affect  agriculture  and  rural  America. 

Coordinates  the  notification  process  for  "Disaster  Designation"  requests  from 
Governors  of  the  States. 

In  recognizing  the  long  standing  Federal  Government  policy  regarding  the 
government  to  government  relationship  with  Indian  Tribes,  the  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  Office  also  maintains  responsibility  for  directing  and  planning  liaison 
with  Native  Americans  with  regard  to  delivery  of  USDA  programs  and  services. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

OIA  participated,  when  possible,  in  the  annual  regional  meetings  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association,  Council  of  State  Governments,  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  (NASDA),  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures,  National  Association  of  Counties,  and  National  Association  of  Towns 
and  Townships. 

OIA  received  and  disbursed,  to  appropriate  agencies  for  their  action.  Western 
Governors  Association  and  NASDA  Resolutions.  Their  responses  were  sent  back  to 
OPA  for  consolidation  and  clearance  by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  in  time 
for  NASDA's  mid-year  meeting  and  the  Western  Governors'  Association  annual 
meeting. 

OIA  submitted  updated  information  to  the  Congressional  Research  Service  on  USDA 
programs  which  are  beneficial  to  Native  Americans.  This  report  involved 
soliciting  information  from  twelve  separate  agencies  within  USDA,  and  a  detailed 
clearance  process. 

OIA  has  developed  the  Native  American  Working  Group  (NAWG)  to  coordinate  and  guide 
all  USDA  policies  and  programs  regarding  Native  Americans.  NAWG  consists  of 
senior  USDA  officials,  and  is  responsible  for  providing  advice  and  support  to  the 
Department  in  ensuring  effective  coordination  and  guidance  of  all  USDA  policies 
and  programs  regarding  Native  Americans.  It  has  been  responsible  for  the 
development  of  a  number  of  outreach  programs  and  other  enhancements  to  agriculture 
program  delivery  to  Native  Americans. 

A  booklet  called  "Guide  to  USDA  Programs  for  Native  Americans"  was  released  in  the 
fall  of  1992.  It  explains  USDA  programs  available  to  Native  Americans  and 
provides  guidance  on  how  to  participate  in  them.  Over  14,000  copies  were  printed 
and  are  being  distributed. 

Through  OIA,  USDA  has  been  represented  at  and  participated  in  meetings  of  the 
Intertribal  Agriculture  Council,  Intertribal  Timber  Council,  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Distribution  Programs  on  Indian  Reservations,  the  Southwest 
Indian  Agriculture  Association,  and  others. 


Thursday,  April  22,  1993. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

WITNESSES 

J.  MICHAEL  KELLY,  ACTING  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

J.  ROBERT  FRANKS,  DEPUTY  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

WILLIAM  PERRELLI,  III.  DIRECTOR,  ADMINISTRATION  AND  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

CHARLENE  BUCKNER,  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  ANALYST 

STEPHEN  B.  DEWHURST.  BUDGET  OFFICER.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  From  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  we  have  J. 
Michael  Kelly,  the  Acting  General  Counsel;  J.  Robert  Franks,  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel;  William  Perrelli,  the  Director  of  Adminis- 
tration and  Resource  Management;  Charlene  Buckner,  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Analyst;  and  Steve  Dewhurst.  Welcome. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  like  to  see  Steve,  change  your  seat  over  there. 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  I  didn't  want  to  bother  you,  so  I  didn't  move. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Steve,  you  are  a  joy  to  work  with. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Kelly,  we  have  your  statement.  If  you  would 
like  to  give  us  your  closing  argument  here? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would,  indeed — as  long  as  Mr.  Dewhurst  is  that  far 
away  and  doesn't  get  to  participate. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  That  is  right.  Hostile  witness,  huh? 

You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Much  of  the  time. 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  appear  before  this 

Subcommittee  this  morning  to  discuss  the  fiscal  1994  appropria- 
tions request  for  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

ORGANIZATION 

As  our  statement  indicates  and  you  are  aware,  OGC  is  a  full- 
service  law  office  which  provides  «dl  legal  advice  and  services  to 
the  Secretary  and  all  the  offices  and  agencies  of  the  Department. 
We  provide  these  services  principally  through  11  divisions  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  through  22  field  offices  around  the  country.  We 
employ  approximately  260  attorneys  and  about  146  support  person- 
nel. 

STATUS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

For  fiscal  year  1993,  our  appropriation  is  $24,554,000,  which  is 
the  same  amount  which  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  1992.  As  you 
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also  know,  we  expect  to  receive  approximately  $1.1  million  for  pro- 
viding legal  services  for  the  Department's  user  fee  programs. 

Our  funding  level  for  1993  has  caused  us  to  continue  a  number  of 
austerity  measures  which  we  had  initially  implemented  in  fiscal 
1992. 

Because  of  these  efforts,  it  is  clear  that  we  will  be  able  to  contin- 
ue operating  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  without  any  addi- 
tional belt  tightening  or  any  other  severe  dislocation.  I  don't  mean 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  these  measures  we  have  implemented. 
We  have  had  to  delay  promotions,  cancel  attorney  recruitment, 
elect  not  to  replace  employees  who  leave — except  in  very  rare  cir- 
cumstances— eliminate  cash  awards  and  bonuses,  and  reduce  ex- 
penditures in  some  other  areas.  And  because  of  that,  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  employee  morale  has  suffered,  and  we  are  somewhat  less 
able  to  provide  the  level  of  service  that  we  have  traditionally  been 
able  to  do. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  we  are  requesting  $25,045,000  in  direct  ap- 
propriations. This  request  represents  a  net  increcise  of  $491,000 
over  the  fiscal  1993  appropriation.  That  increase  principally  re- 
flects the  cost  of  annualization  of  the  fiscal  1993  pay  raise. 

We  are  a  staff  agency,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  operate  no  pro- 
grams which  are  separately  funded.  Consequently,  approximately 
91  percent  of  our  budget  consists  of  funds  for  personnel  compensa- 
tion. We  have  no  way  to  absorb  cuts  below  the  level  of  our  1994 
request  without  placing  a  severe  strain  on  the  office  and  adversely 
affecting  its  ability  to  provide  services  for  the  Department. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

I  hope  this  committee  will  be  able  to  fully  fund  OGC  at  the  level 
of  the  President's  request  so  that  we  can  maintain  our  current  em- 
ployment levels  and  our  current  levels  of  service  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Department. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Acting  General  Counsel's  prepared  statement 
appears  on  pages  747  through  756.  The  budget  explanatory  notes 
for  the  General  Counsel's  office  were  received  by  the  Committee 
on  April  28,  1993  and  appear  on  pages  757  through  780.] 

USER  FEES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Kelly,  your  appropriation  tells  part  of  the  story, 
but,  we  are  concerned  about  the  other  parts,  like  the  amounts  the 
OGrC  receives  from  user  fees.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  anticipate 
receiving  from  user  fees  this  fiscal  year  and  what  you  estimate  for 
next  year? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  this  year  to  receive  $1,107 
million  from  the  Department's  user  fee  accounts. 

Those  programs  run  a  fair  gamut.  They  include  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  program,  otner  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  programs,  a  half  dozen  research  and  promotion  pro- 
grams, Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  programs.  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  Service  programs,  and  a  small  program  oper- 
ated by  ASCS. 
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If  our  estimates  are  correct,  the  amounts  that  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive in  fiscal  1993  total  $1,107  million.  That  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1994  would  be  $1,448  million.  Now  those  are  fairly  soft  figures,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Those  figures  are  based  on  our  estimates  of  the  costs 
that  we  incur  in  providing  legal  services  in  support  of  those  USDA 
programs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  overall  costs  of 
those  programs  for  the  Department,  which  are  charged  to  the  user 
industries,  exceed  $300  million.  So  the  OGrC  portion  of  that — for 
fiscal  year  1993,  $1.1  million,  and  for  fiscal  year  1994,  $1,448  mil- 
lion— is  less  than  half  of  1  percent  of  what  the  Department  is 
charging  the  industry  users  under  those  programs. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  past  years  the  cost  of  legal  services  has  not  been 
included  in  determining  the  level  of  user  fees.  Have  changes  been 
made  to  the  various  user  fee  schedules  to  accommodate  these  costs? 
As  I  understand  it  some  user  fee  programs  would  require  legisla- 
tion to  raise  the  fee  cap  before  the  agency  can  take  action. 

Mr.  Kelly.  For  fiscal  year  1993,  no  changes  were  required  or 
made  to  existing  user  fee  schedules  to  recover  the  Department's 
legal  costs.  With  respect  to  the  commodity  research  and  promotion 
programs  administered  by  the  Department's  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  our  legal  costs  have  been  included  in  the  periodic  bil- 
lings submitted  by  AMS  to  the  individual  promotion  boards.  The 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  program  is  also  adminis- 
tered by  AMS.  PACA  license  fees  are  currently  at  their  statutory 
limit.  In  order  to  accommodate  increased  costs  in  administering  the 
PACA  program,  including  new  costs  for  legal  services,  we  under- 
stand that  the  agency  will  seek  legislation  to  raise  the  fee  cap. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  authority  do  you  have  to  collect  reimburse- 
ment for  legal  services  provided  to  user  fee  accounts? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Department's  authority  to  collect  the  costs  of 
providing  legal  services  to  the  user  fee  accounts  is  found  in  the  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  various  user  fee  programs.  For  example. 
Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  under  which 
many  of  the  Departments  inspection  and  grading  programs  are 
conducted,  provides  authority  to  prescribe  reasonable  fees  to  cover 
the  costs  of  providing  the  inspection  services.  Another  example  is 
found  in  section  3  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  license  fees  and  to  use 
the  fees  for  all  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
that  regulatory  program.  With  respect  to  the  numerous  commodity 
research  and  promotion  programs,  the  statutes  authorizing  these 
programs  tjrpically  direct  that  the  assessments  prescribed  by  the 
promotion  orders  shall  be  used  to  fund  authorized  plans  and 
projects  and  to  reimburse  the  Department  for  the  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  the  Department  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
those  programs. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  are  these  accounts  billed  for  services?  Are  they 
billed  on  an  hourly  basis  or  on  a  case-by-case  basis? 

Mr.  Kelly.  OGrC  maintains  hourly  time  sheets  for  hours  worked 
and  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  all  user  fee  programs. 
For  AMS  programs,  OGC  bills  monthly  based  on  hours  worked, 
under  an  agreement  which  permits  appropriate  adjustments  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  non-AMS  programs,  OGC  bills  on  a  quar- 
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terly  basis,  based  upon  estimates  of  hours  to  be  worked  under  such 
programs. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record  please  list  all  the  individual  user  fee 
programs  involved,  the  amount  of  fees  you  have  collected  so  far 
this  fiscal  year,  the  amount  you  expect  to  receive  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  the  amount  you  expect  to  receive  in  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Mr.  Kelx,y.  I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  list  of  the  user  fee  pro- 
grams involved,  the  amount  of  fees  collected  so  far  this  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  expected  to  be  received  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993 
and  the  amount  expected  to  be  received  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  From  this  list,  tell  us  which  programs  were  able  to 
raise  the  fees  without  regulatory  action,  which  programs  require 
regulatory  action,  and  which  ones  require  legislative  action  as  well 
as  the  status  of  each. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  raise  fees  for  any  of  the 
programs  to  date,  and  no  fee  increases  are  expected  this  year  with 
the  exception  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  pro- 
gram. A  fee  increase  will  be  necessary  to  offset  increased  program 
costs,  including  the  costs  of  legal  services,  in  administering  the 
PACA.  This  will  require  legislation  to  increase  the  statutory  fee 
cap.  We  understand  this  legislation  has  been  drafted  and  will  be 
presented  to  Congress  later  this  year. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  you  project  the  amount  to  be  re- 
imbursed through  user  fees  to  increase  by  $341,000  to  $1,448,000. 
How  did  you  arrive  at  this  increase?  Is  this  increase  built  into  the 
individual  schedule? 

Mr.  Kelly.  OGC  surveyed  the  Washington  headquarters  staff 
and  field  office  staff  regarding  the  estimated  staff  years  to  be  de- 
voted to  user  fee  programs  during  fiscal  year  1994.  Where  possible, 
estimates  for  other  costs  such  as  travel  were  also  provided.  The  es- 
timated staff  years  spent  on  each  user  fee  program  was  then  multi- 
plied by  the  average  salary  of  an  OGrC  attorney  or  support  staff. 
OGC  is  not  responsible  for  setting  fee  schedules  for  user  fee  pro- 
grams. Agencies  take  into  account  all  reimbursements,  including 
reimbursements  for  OGrC. 

REIMBURSEMENTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Now,  in  addition  to  user  fees,  you  also  collect  money 
from  other  USDA  agencies  as  reimbursements  for  your  services. 
These  reimbursements  have  increased  from  $253,000  in  fiscal  year 
1991,  to  an  estimated  $2.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  roughly  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  take  it  your  hourly  rate  has  gone  up  pretty  dra- 
matically to  have  that  kind  of  increase  in  the  amount  you  receive 
from  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Actually,  the  rate  has  not  gone  up  at  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, or  very  modestly.  What  has  gone  up  is  the  number  of  re- 
quests that  we  get  from  client  agencies  for  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional kinds  of  services  over  and  above  what  we  are  able  to  provide 
with  our  appropriated  funds.  Those  are  restricted  to  circumstances 
in  which  an  sigency  has  a  need  which  is  not  presently  being  met 
and  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  purposes  for  which  our 
appropriated  funds  are  made  available  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Is  this  a  fairly  common  practice  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, for  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  to  charge  the  agencies, 
sub-agencies,  within  their  Department  for  legal  services? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  can't  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  it  has  been 
done  for  many  years  at  USDA.  While  the  practice  has  increased  in 
the  last  several  years  within  USDA,  it  is  used,  by  and  large,  in  cir- 
cumstances where  we  did  not  initiate  the  arrangement.  A  client 
agency  has  come  to  us  and  said  it  has  a  need  that  has  not  been 
addressed,  which  OGC  can  address.  And  this  need  may  be  in  a 
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locus  which  is  physically  or  geographically  dissimilar  from  any 
place  where  OGC  has  attorneys  but  where  the  client  needs  some 
assistance.  And,  the  other  agency  believes  its  appropriation  is  broad 
enough  to  permit  it  to  pay  for  provision  of  that  service. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples.  We  have  attorneys  sta- 
tioned in  four  or  five  places — in  cities  where  we  otherwise  do  not 
have  law  offices — in  the  offices  of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
state  directors  in  order  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  particularized 
services  for  that  agency. 

If  we  find  an  attorney  who  is  interested  in  this  type  of  work,  we 
try  to  accommodate  their  moving  to  one  of  these  locations.  We  are 
about  to  employ  an  attorney  in  ^ise,  Idaho,  to  handle  water  rights 
adjudications  within  the  State  of  Idaho.  The  State  of  Idaho  has  de- 
termined that  in  the  Snake  River  watershed  it  will  adjudicate  vari- 
ous parties'  claims  to  the  use  of  water  in  that  watershed  through 
formal  adjudications  conducted  by  State  hearing  officers. 

The  Forest  Service  is  a  major  presence  in  the  State  of  Idaho  and 
a  major  user  of  water.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  represent  the 
agency  in  those  adjudications.  We  anticipate,  if  you  can  believe  it, 
upwards  of  15,000  USD  A  claims,  which  will  be  adjudicated  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  in  the  next  several  years,  and  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  attempt  to  provide  the  Forest  Service  with  an  attorney  for  that 
purpose. 

That  is  clearly  something  that  we  have  not  identified  in  our  ap- 
propriations request,  and  it  is  clearly  a  function  where  the  Forest 
Service  needs  assistaince  and  its  appropriations  are  available. 

So  those  are  a  couple  of  examples  of  the  kinds  of  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  providing  services  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  So,  if  an  agencv  requests  assistance  and  you  don't 
ordinarily  have  a  lawyer  in  that  location,  your  first  question  to 
that  agency  is,  how  are  you  going  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  not  necessarily. 

Our  first  question  is,  what  is  the  lawyer  for?  If  the  lawyer  is  for 
the  provision  of  legal  services,  which  is  clearly  what  OGC  gets  an 
appropriation  to  provide,  then  we  are  limited.  We  receive  an  appro- 
priation which  delimits  the  kind  of  services  we  can  provide  for  the 
purposes  the  Congress  has  in  mind  when  it  provides  that  appro- 
priation. 

So  only  where  there  is  a  function  that  the  agency  has — or  a  need 
that  the  agency  has — which  is  distinguishable  from  the  kinds  of 
services  that  we  have  told  this  committee — that  we  have  told  the 
Congress — we  intend  to  provide  with  our  appropriated  monies,  do  we 
think  that  we  can  proceed  on  this  kind  of  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Who  makes  that  determination? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  the  General  Counsel,  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  agency  that  is  making  the  request. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  a  request  that  you 
have  turned  down?  An  example  where  an  agency  came  to  you  and 
said  we  need  additional  legal  help,  but  can  t  afford  to  pay  for  it, 
and  you  said,  well,  we  are  not  authorized  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Forest  Service  has  come  to  us  with  some  re- 
quests for  additional  help  that  we  simply  cannot  accommodate. 
Also,  I  believe,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
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Service  wanted  an  additional  attorney  for  procurement  work  that 
we  were  not  able  to  provide.  Likewise,  we  have  been  requested  by 
several  USDA  agencies  to  provide  additional  legal  services  on  a 
reimbusable  basis  for  equal  emplo)mient  opportunity  hearings,  and 
we  determined  in  those  instances  that  we  were  not  able  to  accom- 
modate their  requests. 

We  also  have  requests  from  the  Forest  Service  for  the  employ- 
ment of  attorneys  and  support  personnel  in  several  locations  where 
we  simply  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

So  we  are  not  proceeding  in  any  expeditious  manner  to  enter 
into  more  of  these  reimbursable  agreements,  but  we  do  take  a  hard 
look  every  time  such  a  request  is  made. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Naturally  this  Subcommittee,  as  reflected  in  our 
Committee  report  last  year,  has  some  concerns  about  this  practice. 
We  are  appropriating  money  to  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  and 
yet  you  are  reappropriating  money  from  other  agencies.  It  is  very 
difficult  many  times  for  us  to  get  a  handle  on  what  you  are  up  to 
in  the  Office  of  General  Counsel.  And,  conversely,  I  am  sure,  these 
agencies  would  complain  that  funds  that  might  otherwise  be  used 
for  some  other  purpose  within  their  agency  have  to  be  diverted  for 
legal  services  to  the  Office  of  General  Counsel. 

What  authority  do  you  have  to  charge  for  reimbursement  of  legal 
services  provided  to  USDA  agencies? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  beleive  that  the  authorities  provided  by  the  Econ- 
omy Act^-31  U.S.C.  1535— and  under  7  U.S.C.  2263  and  31  U.S.C. 
1534  authorize  client  agencies  to  enter  into  reimbursable  agree- 
ments with  OGC  for  the  provision  of  legal  services  so  long  as  such 
services  are  different  from,  or  in  addition  to,  legal  services  being 
provided  from  OGC's  appropriations. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  agencies  and  programs  are  charged  for  your 
legal  services?  For  the  record  provide  a  list  of  all  agencies  and  pro- 
grams from  which  you  receive  a  reimbursement  and  the  amount 
associated  with  each. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  list  of  all  agencies  and 
programs  from  which  OGC  receives  reimbursement  and  the 
amount  associated  with  each. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Fiscal  year  199J 
Agency  and  program  estimated  amount 

AMS:  Affirmative  and  defensive  marketing  orders $83,000 

AMS-User  Fees: 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 321,000 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act 151,000 

Tobacco  Inspection  Act 18,000 

Cotton  Standards  Act 18,000 

Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  26,000 

Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act 50,250 

Egg  Research  and  Consumer  Information  Act 37,000 

Honey  Research,  Promotion  £uid  Consumer  Information  Act 17,250 

Pork  Promotion,  Research  and  Consumer  Information  Act 15,300 

Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act 17,250 

Potato  Research  and  Promotion  Act 17,250 

Beef  Research  and  Information  Act 15,300 

Watermelon  Research  and  Promotion  Act 300 

Soybean  Promotion,  Research  and  Consumer  Information  Act 4,700 

Mushroom  Promotion,  Research  and  Consumer  Information  Act 2,100 
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Fucal  year  I99J 
Afiency  and  program  estimated  amount 

Pecan  Promotion  and  Research  Act 300 

APHIS-User  Fees:  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Services 207,000 

ASCS-User  Fees:  United  States  Warehouse  Act 23,000 

FGIS-User  Fees:  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 166,000 

FmHA:    Bankruptcies,    foreclosures    and    uniform    commercial    code 

matters 821,000 

FS:  Legislative  Counseling  Services,  timber  sales,  timber  theft,  recrea- 
tional issues  and  range  management 1,122,000 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  do  you  decide  what  agency  and  legal  service 
provided  will  be  required  to  pay  for  that  service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  require  any  agency  to  pay 
for  legal  services.  As  I  mentioned  previously,  aside  from  the  user 
fee  reimbursements,  legal  services  for  which  OGC  receives  reim- 
bursements are  provided  to  a  client  agency  that  requests  additional 
or  different  legal  services  than  we  are  currently  providing  or  are 
able  to  provide.  That  agency  must  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
those  services.  Only  then  do  we  consider  entering  into  a  reimbursa- 
ble agreement  to  provide  the  services.  Thus,  the  agency  itself  is  the 
one  to  decide  whether  it  needs  and  can  pay  for  additional  legal 
services,  and  the  legal  services  involved  are  decided  by  agreement 
between  OGrC  and  the  agency. 

USE  OF  PRIVATE  ATTORNEYS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Now  one  of  the  things  that  is  happening,  apparently, 
is  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  others  are  starting  to 
turn  to  private  attorneys  to  supplement  their  needs.  Is  this  a 
phenomena  that  is  growing  in  the  Department? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  a  pri- 
vate attorney  project  which  the  Farmers  Home  Administration— 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  implement, 
with  respect  to  foreclosures  on  single-family  housing  loans  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  But  that  is  a  specific  authorization  recent- 
ly granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  And  when  private  attor- 
neys are  used  for  that  purpose,  they  are  selected  by  Farmers  Home 
in  consultation  with  our  office  and  the  Offices  of  the  U.S.  Attor- 
neys. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Well,  in  this  particular  case,  in  1991,  Farmers 
Home  was  authorized  to  hire  private  counsel  for  judicial  foreclo- 
sures and  other  legal  actions  related  to  single-family  housing  in  a 
dozen  states. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year,  Mr.  Raul  indicated  that  two  other  areas 
might  be  candidates  for  private  counsel  within  Farmers  Home, 
debt  collection  matters  and  bankruptcy.  Are  you  saying  in  your  tes- 
timony that  that  has  not  taken  place,  that  Farmers  Home  is  not 
using  private  attorneys  for  these  purposes? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  they  are  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  ask  Bob  Franks  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Sure,  of  course. 

Mr.  Franks.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pilot  project  that  Mr.  Kelly  men- 
tioned uses  private  attorneys  for  some  bankruptcy  work.  The  kinds 
of  things  that  they  are  doing  are  primarily  foreclosures  but  also  a 
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little  bit  of  bankruptcy  relating  to  single-family  housing  and  some 
preparation  of  deeds,  things  like  that. 

I  believe  the  references  that  Mr.  Raul  made  last  year  were  to 
areas  where  he  thought,  if  we  had  authority,  we  might  be  able  to 
get  into.  But  we  don't  have  authority  to  get  into  those,  other  than 
in  the  single-family  housing  area.  I  will  provide  a  more  detailed  re- 
sponse for  the  record. 

[The  additional  information  follows:] 

The  Fanners  Home  Administration  continues  to  use  private  counsel  for  foreclo- 
sures and  other  legal  matters  arising  under  section  502  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
the  single  family  rural  housing  loan  program.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  FmHA  used  pri- 
vate counsel  under  this  program  in  14  states  to  handle  1,534  foreclosures,  75  sales 
deed  preparations,  35  repossessions  of  property,  69  bankruptcies,  and  1  deficiency 
action.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  only  USDA  program  in  which  the  use  of  out- 
side private  counsel  is  specifically  authorized. 

KANSAS  OFFICE  MOVE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Do  you  know  why  your  office  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, was  relocated? 

Mr.  Franks.  Actually,  it  was  relocated,  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
That  office  has,  basically,  kind  of  moved  back  and  forth  between 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  It  was  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kansas,  at  different  times.  It  was  in  Kansas  City,  Missou- 
ri, at  one  point.  I  think  about  three  years  ago  it  moved  across  the 
Kansas/Missouri  State  line  into  what  is  Leawood,  Kansas.  It  is 
right  next  to  the  ASCS  Commodity  Office.  We  have  always  consid- 
ered it  the  Kansas  City  office. 

This  year  we  decided,  rather  than  just  call  it  the  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  office,  we  would  call  it  the  Leawood  office.  But  it  isn't  a 
recent  move.  It  is  still  the  Kansas  City  office. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  just  correctly  identified  it  this  year,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  moved  three  years  ago,  and  nobody  noticed. 

FORECLOSURE  SUSPENSION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  On  page  seven  of  your  statement  you  say  that  Sec- 
retary Espy  has  decided  to  suspend  foreclosures  involving  Farmers 
Home  Administration  farmer  program  borrowers.  Please  describe 
this  in  further  detail. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Secretary  Espy  has  been  concerned  about  diffuse  but 
persistent  claims  by  farmers  that  they  were  not  being  treated 
fairly  by  Farmers  Home  Administration  when  it  was  servicing 
their  delinquent  loan  accounts.  Therefore,  the  Secretary,  on  March 
5,  1993,  announced  that  he  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
review  of  each  pending  case  in  which  foreclosure  was  about  to  take 
place.  The  agency  has,  accordingly,  stopped  all  foreclosures  in 
farmer  program  loan  cases  and  has  sent  letters  to  the  borrowers 
offering  them  30  days  in  which  to  request  a  review  of  their  case 
files  to  see  whether  the  agency  has  in  fact  given  them  the  loan 
servicing  opportunities  the  law  and  regulations  require.  The 
agency  has  sent  out  3,693  of  these  letters;  the  first  mailing  took 
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place  on  March  31-April  1,  and  the  last  mailing  was  completed  on 
April  20th. 

The  thirty  days  has  not  yet  run — the  time  being  measured  from 
the  date  the  farmer  signs  the  receipt  for  the  certified  letter.  But, 
thus  far,  a  number  of  farmers  have  called  a  hot  line  the  Secretary 
established  to  answer  questions  about  the  review,  and  130  applica- 
tions for  review  have  been  received.  The  Secretary  is  now  in  the 
process  of  appointing  the  team  of  reviewers  to  look  at  these  files. 

SIGNIFICANT  REGULATORY  CHANGES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  your  office  has  been 
addressing  some  significant  r^ulation  changes  in  the  areas  of  pes- 
ticide recordkeeping  requirements,  pine  shoot  beetles,  biotechnol- 
ogy,  and  nutrition  labelling.  Would  you  briefly  describe  these 
changes  and  tell  us  what  the  impact  of  each  has  had  on  your  work- 
load? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  provide  that  information  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Pesticide  Recordkeeping  Requirements 

Extensive  legal  services  have  been  provided  by  OGC  r^arding  implementation  of 
the  pesticide  recordkeeping  requirements  in  section  1491  of  the  Farm  Bill  of  1990. 
Those  requirements  provide  for  recordkeeping  by  certified  applicators  of  federally 
restricted  use  pesticides,  and  for  access  to  pesticide  records  by  Federal  or  State  offi- 
cials, or  by  health  professionals  when  needed  to  treat  an  individual  who  may  have 
been  exposed  to  such  pesticides. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  promulgate  regulations  implementing 
those  requirements,  which  responsibility  the  Secretary  has  delegated  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  AMS.  On  May  12,  1992,  the  AMS  published  such  proposed  r^ulations  for 
public  comment,  and  a  final  rule  was  published  in  the  Federal  Reenter  on  April  9, 
1993,  with  an  effective  date  of  May  10,  1993.  Attorneys  in  OGC  worked  extensively 
with  AMS  to  draft,  review  and  clear  such  prop(wed  and  final  regulations. 

On  April  22,  1992,  the  National  Coalition  Against  the  Misuse  of  Pesticides  and 
others  filed  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  seeking, 
among  other  things,  a  preliminary  injunction  directing  the  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  promulgate  pesticide  recordkeeping  and  access  regulations  within  a 
certain  time-frame.  The  motion  for  preliminary  injunction  was  denied,  and  the  com- 
plaint is  now  moot.  However,  the  plaintiff  has  indicated  that  it  intends  to  amend 
the  complaint  to  challenge  the  legality  of  some  of  the  regulations.  An  OGC  attorney 
has  worked  extensively  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  defense  of  this  suit. 

We  estimate  that  OGC  has  spent  approximately  .4  staff-years  in  providing  legal 
services  relating  to  the  p)esticide  recordkeeping  requirements. 

Pine  Shoot  Beetle 

This  office  provided  significant  legal  services  to  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  (APHIS)  regarding  the  pine  shoot  beetle.  Such  services  have  includ- 
ed giving  legal  advice,  drafting  and  review  and  clearance  of  regulations,  and  review- 
ing and  clearing  numerous  pieces  of  correspondence  regarding  those  regulations. 
There  has  been  considerable  interest  in  this  matter  by  members  of  Cong^'ess,  state 
officials  and  the  affected  industry. 

On  November  19,  1992,  APHIS  issued  an  interim  rule  quarantining  portions  of 
Illinois  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  and  restricting  inter- 
state movement  of  regulated  articles,  such  as  pine  nursery  stock  and  Christmas 
trees  and  logs  and  lumber  of  fir,  larch,  pine  and  spruce  with  bark  attached,  because 
of  the  pine  shoot  beetle.  On  January  28,  1993,  APHIS  issued  a  second  interim  rule 
relieving  restrictions  on  pine  nursery  stock.  OGC  has  reviewed  a  third  interim  rule 
removing  certain  restrictions  on  logs  and  lumber,  while  adding  additional  articles  to 
the  list  of  regulated  articles.  This  interim  rule  is  currently  under  review  by  the  De- 
partment. At  the  present  time,  APHIS  is  drafting  a  fourth  interim  rule  which  will 
add  several  counties  to  the  quarantined  areas. 
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A  comprehensive  final  rule,  addressing  comments  from  the  numerous  interim 
rules,  will  be  submitted  to  OGC  for  clearance  at  a  future  date.  Any  changes  in  the 
interim  rules  will  be  included  in  the  flnal  rule,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

We  estimate  that  OGC  has  spent  approximately  .1  staff-years  in  providing  legal 
services  relating  to  the  pine  shoot  beetle  matters. 

Biotechnology 

This  office  provided  extensive  legal  services  regarding  biotechnology  regulatory 
changes.  Such  services  have  included  significant  legal  advice,  drafting  and  review  of 
complex  and  controversial  regulations  and  notices,  and  review  and  clearance  of  nu- 
merous pieces  of  correspondence  concerning  such  regulations.  Under  the  Federal 
Plant  Pest  Act  (FPPA)  and  regulations  issued  thereunder,  APHIS  regulates  the  in- 
troduction and  importation,  interstate  movement,  and  release  into  the  environment 
of  regulated  articles,  i.e.,  genetically  engineered  organisms  and  products  which  are 
plant  pests  or  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  are  plant  pests.  The  regulations  set 
forth  procedures  for  obtaining  a  permit  for  the  release  into  the  environment  of  reg- 
ulated articles  and  for  obtaining  a  limited  permit  for  the  importation  or  interstate 
movement  of  a  regulated  article. 

APHIS  received  two  petitions  seeking  determinations  that  genetically  engineered 
plants  do  not  present  a  plant  pest  risk  and,  therefore,  are  not  regulated  articles 
under  the  FPPA.  In  response  to  those  petitions.  APHIS  published  notices  of  pro-; 
posed  interpretive  ruling  concerning  the  regulatory  status  of  Calgene,  Inc.'s  FLAVR 
SAVR(R)  tomato,  genetically  modified  to  have  a  delayed  ripening  of  the  tomato  fruit, 
and  the  Upjohn  Company's  ZW-20  squash,  genetically  modified  to  be  resistant  to 
the  watermelon  mosaic  virus  and  the  zucchini  yellow  mosaic  virus. 

A  subsequent  notice  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  announcing  the  issu- 
ance of  an  interpretive  ruling  that  the  FLAVR  SA VR®  tomato  does  not  present  a 
plant  pest  risk  and  is  not  a  regulated  article  under  the  regulations  contained  in  7| 
CFR  Part  340.  i 

On  November  6,  1992,  APHIS  published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  proposed  rule  to! 
amend  the  regulations  to  provide  for  a  notification  process,  in  lieu  of  permits,  fori 
the  introduction  of  certain  genetically  engineered  plants.  The  proposed  rule  would; 
also  amend  the  regulations  to  provide  for  a  petition  process  allowing  for  a  determi-l 
nation  that  certain  genetically  engineered  plants,  which  do  not  present  a  plant  pest 
risk,  are  no  longer  considered  regulated  articles.  APHIS  issued  a  final  rule  on 
March  31,  1993,  amending  the  regulations  to  provide  for  a  notification  process  in 
lieu  of  permits  for  the  introduction  of  certain  genetically  engineered  plants  and  to 
provide  for  the  petition  process. 

We  estimate  that  OGC  has  spent  approximately  .75  staff-years  in  providing  legal 
services  relating  to  the  biotechnology  matters. 

Nutrition  Labelung 

In  January  1993,  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  (FSIS)  published  final 
nutrition  labelling  regulations  under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poul- 
try Products  Inspection  Act  for  meat  and  poultry  products.  The  final  rule  permits 
voluntarv  nutrition  labelling  on  single-ingredient,  raw  meat  and  poultry  products, 
and  establishes  mandatory  nutrition  labelling  for  all  other  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, with  certain  exemptions  such  as  those  for  specified  small  businesses.  There 
have  been  several  issues  raised  regarding  the  regulations,  including  questions  on 
the  labelling  format  and  the  application  of  the  regulations  to  menus  at  restaurants. 
It  is  likely  that  the  regulations  will  be  challenged  by  members  of  industry  and  con- 
sumer groups. 

OGC  has  spent  an  extensive  amount  of  time  in  assisting  officials  of  FSIS  and  the 
Secretary's  office  in  the  drafting  and  review  for  legal  sufficiency  of  the  nutrition 
labelling  and  related  rulemaking.  In  this  connection,  OGC  has  eissisted  in  giving 
advice,  reviewing  and  clearing  numerous  pieces  of  correspondence,  and  in  resolving 
numerous,  complex  legal  issues  in  connection  with  the  rulemaking.  Additionally, 
OGC  participated  in  three  rulemaking  hearings  concerning  the  exemptions  for  spec- 
ified small  businesses. 

Until  the  effective  date  of  the  nutrition  labelling  regulations,  OGC  will  continue 
to  assist  and  advise  FSIS  in  various  ongoing  aspects  of  the  rulemaking.  FSIS  recent- 
ly submitted  to  OGC  for  legal  review  and  clearance  a  docket  containing  technical 
corrections  and  amendments  to  the  flnal  regulations,  which  OGC  reviewed  and 
cleared.  OGC  will  also  assist  in  the  drafting  and  review  of  the  final  rule  concerning 
use  of  "healthy"  and  similar  terms  on  meat  and  poultry  product  labelling. 
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We  estimate  that  OGC  has  spent  approximately  one  staff-year  in  providing  legal 
services  relating  to  the  nutrition  labelling  issues. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Have  you  been  involved  with  the  negotiations  on 
the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement?  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  staff,  how  much  has  been  devoted  to  this  issue? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  office  has  been  actively  involved  in  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAtTA)  negotiations  over  the 
past  two  years.  We  have  one  staff  attorney  assigned  to  advise  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS)  in  the  NAFTA  negotiations, 
and  we  estimate  that  he  has  spent  approximately  25  percent  of  his 
time  on  that  assignment  over  the  past  two  years.  Our  staff  attor- 
ney has  participated  directly  in  the  negotiations  as  a  key  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  and  has  travelled  to  Mexico  and  Canada 
with  FAS  and  USTR  negotiators.  In  addition,  these  negotiations 
have  at  times  also  required  the  involvement  and  attention  of  our 
Deputy  Assistant  General  Counsel  for  International  Affairs  who 
has  spent  an  estimated  two  person-months  on  NAFTA  issues  over 
the  past  two  years. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year  Mr.  Raul  provided  the  Committee  with 
information  related  to  the  funds  and  staff  years  dedicated  to  the 
!Food  Stamp  program.  Would  you  please  update  this  information  to 
include  fiscal  year  1992  actuals  and  fiscal  year  1994  estimates? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  five-year  table  that  reflects  the  amount  of  funds 
and  staff  years  for  each  year  dedicated  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM— COST  AND  STAFF  YEARS 


Fiscal  year— 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Funds 

Staff  years 

$890,052 

16.30 

$910,534 
16.45 

$1,045,079 
16.42 

$1,077,843 
15.96 

$1,051,675 
15.96 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  have  stated  that  the  1990  Farm  Bill  would  sig- 
nificantly impact  your  work  related  to  quality  control  liability  col- 
lection efforts.  At  last  year's  hearing  the  Committee  was  told  that 
until  the  final  regulation  to  implement  the  good  cause  waiver  pro- 
visions and  the  proposed  regulations  to  implement  the  administra- 
tive appeal  procedures  were  final,  the  impact  could  not  be  meas- 
ured. What  is  the  status  of  these  regulations  and  how  has  your 
workload  been  impacted? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  good  cause  waiver  provisions  were  published  in 
final  form  September  28,  1992.  The  comment  period  for  the  pro- 
posed regulations  to  implement  the  administrative  appeal  proce- 
dures closed  March  22,  1993.  The  final  rule  is  being  prepared  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  and  published  in  final  form  within  the 
next  several  months.  It  is  expected  that  QC  billings  and  appeals  for 
fiscal  year  1992  will  be  underway  this  fall.  We  anticipate  that  the 
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QC  administrative  appeals  and  associated  civil  litigation  will  in- 
crease our  workload  significantly  over  the  next  two  fiscal  years  in 
that  12  administrative  cases  are  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1992 
and  a  similar  number  for  the  following  year.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  claims  will  be  controversial  and  that  substantial  effort  will 
be  expended  in  defending  the  claims  before  the  administrative  law 
judges  under  the  new  appeal  process.  However,  the  overall  work- 
load in  this  area  is  anticipated  to  be  more  manageable  due  to  the 
recent  agreement  between  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS) 
and  25  state  welfare  agencies  to  settle  a  backlog  of  63  Food  Stamp 
Program  Quality  Control  (QC)  claims  for  excess  program  errors  in 
administration  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  for  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1991.  FNS  agreed  to  settle  these  outstanding  QC  claims  in 
exchange  for  the  states  agreeing  to  invest  approximately  $45  mil- 
lion in  programs  designed  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  Food  Stamp 
Program  administration. 

WORK  ITEM  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  OGrC  implemented  a  pilot  Work  Item  Management 
System  for  internal  case  tracking  in  the  Washington,  DC  headquar- 
ters and  San  Francisco  field  offices  in  December,  1991  and  the  At- 
lanta field  office  in  February,  1992.  Does  it  perform  as  expected? 
What  would  be  the  cost  to  go  nationwide  with  the  system? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  pilot  Work  Item  Management  System  (WIMS) 
meets  all  of  the  requirements  stated  in  OGC's  "Functional  Require- 
ments Analysis  for  the  Work  Management  System".  Further  fine 
tuning  and  system  enhancements  to  improve  system  performance 
and  create  ad  hoc  reports  will  be  necessary  prior  to  any  nationwide 
implementation. 

The  national  reporting  capabilities  of  our  current  pilot  WIMS 
also  met  OGC's  functional  requirements;  however,  the  communica- 
tion costs  of  the  dedicated  phone  lines  to  keep  this  portion  of  the 
pilot  WIMS  functional  were  too  great  so  we  have  dropped  this  func- 
tion temporarily.  Without  these  phone  lines  being  operational, 
OGC's  national  reporting  requirements  cannot  be  met. 

To  implement  the  WIMS  nationwide,  we  estimate  it  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $1,400,000.  This  includes  software  development  costs 
estimated  at  $600,000  to  develop  conversion  and  specification  tools 
for  data  migration,  implementation  of  the  WIMS  software  nation- 
wide, and  enhancements  and  modifications  for  ad  hoc  reports  and 
system  performance.  This  figure  also  includes  $800,000  for  comput- 
er hardware — specificedly  database  servers — additional  memory  for 
the  existing  personal  computer  workstations,  maintenance,  commu- 
nication lines,  and  modems  to  implement  the  database  system  na- 
tionwide. 

LOCAL  AREA  NETWORKS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  were  experiencing  some  technical  problems  last 
year  with  your  local  area  networks  interconnecting  with  the  USDA 
local  area  networks.  Has  this  problem  been  solved? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  problem  has  not  been  fully  solved.  We  have 
found  a  temporary  solution  by  upgrading  our  Novell  file  server 
software  in  OGC  Washington,  DC  headquarters  that  has  enabled  us 
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to  take  advantage  of  higher  processing  speeds  and  additional 
memory  requirements.  But  even  with  the  enhancements  we  have 
made  to  date,  due  to  the  high  number  of  LAN's  interconnecting 
with  the  USDA  LAN,  we  still  experience  slow  performance  on  our 
personal  computers  and  with  regard  to  word  processing  and  print 
sharing. 

PENDING  CASES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  tables  that  appear  on  page  327  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  number  of  new  and  pending 
civil  and  criminal  cases  as  well  as  the  dollar  value  related  to  pend- 
ing cases  to  include  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  CASES 


New  cases 

referred 

Pending  end  of 
Civil 

fiscal  year 

Civil 

Criminal 

Criminal 

17.240 

425 

37,944 

1.068 

13,537 

444 

34.488 

976 

14.139 

381 

34.091 

910 

15.493 

367 

33.811 

792 

14.472 

333 

28.462 

454 

Fiscal  year: 
1988. 
1989. 
1990. 
1991. 
1992. 


DEBT  COLLECTION 

Pending  cases  Dollar  amount 

September  30,  1988 30.103  $4,454,469,549 

September  30,  1989 28.139  4,548.430.120 

September  30,  1990 23.607  4.240,498.131 

September  30,  1991 24.125  4.309,351.941 

September  30,  1992 21.770  4.588.296.100 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  your  statement  you  state  that,  "The  provisions  of 
the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  allow- 
ing private  insurance  companies  to  submit  their  private  policies  for 
reinsurance  and  subsidy  significantly  increased  the  OGC  workload 
in  this  area."  Would  you  describe  this  statement  in  more  detail  in- 
cluding specifically  how  much  your  workload  has  increased? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  amendments  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
by  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  pro- 
vided that  private  insurance  companies  could  submit  policies  which 
they  had  developed  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
(FCIC)  for  reinsurance  and/or  subsidy.  If  FCIC  determined  that  the 
policies  were  properly  rated  and  actuarially  sound,  the  FCIC  Board  of 
Directors  could  approve  the  policies  for  reinsurcmce  without  regard 
to  whether  the  policies  were  in  conformance  with  the  limitations 
established  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.  To  the  extent  the 
submitted  policies  provided  insurance  within  the  parameters  of  the 
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Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  the  Board  could  also  approve  the  poli- 
cies for  subsidy.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel's  involvement  in 
this  process  involves  review  of  the  private  insurance  companies 
submitted  policies  to  determine  what  provisions  of  the  policies  are 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  for 
subsidy  purposes.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  also  provides 
legal  advice  to  the  FCIC  Board  of  Directors  for  their  use  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  policy  should  be  reinsured.  While  only  a  few 
policies  have  been  submitted  for  our  review  so  far  this  fiscal  year, 
we  estimate  that  this  review  involves  .1  staff  year. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  During  last  year's  hearing,  Mr.  Raul  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  OGC  was  the  lead  agency  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  crop  insurance  policy  to  be  used  nationwide, 
the  publication  of  regulations  reaffirming  FCIC's  preemption  of 
state  insurance  regulations,  and  litigation  involving  the  authority 
of  FCIC  to  conduct  a  uniform  national  program.  Please  tell  us  the 
status  of  each  of  these  initiatives. 

Mr.  KELX.Y.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  has  cleared  pro- 
posed regulations  for  the  implementation  of  a  single,  nationwide 
policy  for  use  of  both  FCIC  contractors  and  reinsured  companies.  A 
final  rule  has  been  published  affirming  FCIC's  preemption  of  state 
regfulation  of  policies  issued  under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act. 
Litigation  brought  by  the  State  of  Kansas  pertaining  to  those  regu- 
lations resulted  in  an  opinion  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Kansas  in  favor  of  FCIC.  That  decision  is  now 
before  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit 
with  oral  argument  scheduled  for  May  11th  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
Litigation  concerning  states  other  than  the  State  of  Kansas  awaits 
the  outcome  of  the  appeal  before  the  Tenth  Circuit. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  are  the  total  annual  resources  expended  by 
your  office  related  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  expends  about  1.5 
staff  years  each  fiscal  year  supplying  legal  services  to  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Program. 

PATENT  APPLICATIONS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  As  in  the  past,  please  provide  a  list  of  applications 
for  patent  reviewed  by  your  office  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  provide  that  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Serial  No:   07/936,991    Filed:   08/31/92 

Title:   BIOLOGICAL  CONTROL  OF  WEEDS  USING  AAL-TOXIN 

Inventors:   ABBAS,  BOYETTE,  VESONDER 

Serial  No:   07/919,341    Filed:   07/23/92 

Title:   PROCESS  TO  ISOLATE  9  5%  PROTEIN  FROM  JOJOBA 

Inventors:   ABBOTT,  KLEIMAN,  WANG,  MONTGOMERY,  WOLF 

Serial  No:   07/800,315    Filed:   11/29/91 
Title:   COPPER  HYDROXIDE  AS  A  REPELLENT 
Inventors:   AVERY,  DECKER 

Serial  No:   07/792,508    Filed:   11/12/91 

Title:   CITRUS  PROTEINS  FOR  USE  IN  FIELD  DETECTION  OF  CITRUS 

BLIGHT  USING  IMMUNOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUES 
Inventors :   BAUSHER 

Serial  No:   07/940,246    Filed:   08/28/92 

Title:   METHOD  FOR  PREPARATION  AND  USE  OF  lA, 24 (S ) -DIHYDROXY 

VITAMIN  D2 
Inventors:   BISHOP,  HORST,  JONES,  KOSZEWSKI,  KNUTSON, 

Serial  No:   07/769,289    Filed:   10/01/91 

Title:   ANIONICALLY  DYEABLE  NON- FORMALDEHYDE  CROSSLINKED 

CELLULOSIC  MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES  FOR  THEIR 

PRODUCTION 
Inventors:   BLANCHARD,  REINHARDT,  ANDREWS 

Serial  No:   07/883,749    Filed:   05/15/92 

Title:   CYTOTOXIC  PROTEIN  FROM  THE  YEAST  PICHIA  ACACIAE 

Inventors:   BOLEN,  LIGON,  HAYMAN,  WORSHAM 

Serial  No:   07/803,664   Filed:   12/03/91 
Title:   WHIPPED  TOPPING  FORMULATION 
Inventors :   BOOKWALTER 

Serial  No:   07/839,000   Filed:   02/21/92 
Title:   PRESSURE  AND  DEPTH  CONTROL  FOR  PLANTER 
Inventors :   CARTER 

Serial  No:   07/945,283   Filed:   09/11/92 
Title:   PSEUDORABIES  VIRUS  DELETION  MUTANTS 
Inventors:   CHEUNG,  WESLEY 

Serial  No:   07/939,764   Filed:   08/28/92 
Title:   COMPOST  TOILET  MIXING  TOOL 
Inventors :   COOK 

Serial  No:   07/807,333   Filed:   12/16/91 

Title:   USE  OF  NATIVE  ASPERGILLUS  FLAVUS  STRAINS  TO  PREVENT 

AFLATOXIN  CONTAMINATION 
Inventors :   COTTY 
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Serial  No:   07/911,864   Filed:  ^ll\.<:il'i2 

Title:   AVIDIN  AND  HOMOLOGUES  AS  LARVICIDES  AGAINST  INSECT 

PESTS  OF  AGRONOMIC  CROPS 
Inventors:   CZAPLA,  KRAMER,  MORGAN,  OPPERT 

Serial  No:   07/826,750    Filed:   01/28/92 
Title:   SEX  ATTRACTANT  FOR  MINT  ROOT  BORER 
Inventors :   DAVIS ,  MCDONOUGH 

Serial  No:   07/822,505    Filed:   01/17/92 
Title:   PROBIOTIC  FOR  CONTROL  OF  SALMONELLA 
Inventors:   DELOACH,  CORRIER,  HINTON 

Serial  No:   07/781,601    Filed:   10/23/91 

Title:   BIOCONTROL  FORMULATIONS  USING  BACTERIAL  ALGINATES  AS 

GELLING  AGENT 
Inventors:   DELUCCA,  CONNICK,  FRAVEL,  LEWIS 

Serial  No:   07/950,346    Filed:   09/24/92 

Title:   LEPORIN  A,  AN  ANTIINSECTAN  FUNGAL  METABOLITE 

Inventors:   DOWD,  WICKLOW,  GLOER 

Serial  No:   07/795,447    Filed:   11/21/91 
Title:   FACTICE  FROM  MIXTURES  OF  VEGETABLE  OILS 
Inventors:   ERHAN,  KLEIMAN 

Serial  No:   07/843,333    Filed:   02/28/92 

Title:   STARCH  AND  POLY (ETHYLENE- CO- ACRYLIC  ACID)  GELS 

Inventors:   FANTA,  CHRISTIANSON 

Serial  No:   07/820,473    Filed:   01/14/92 
Title:   COTTON  FIBER  AND  AIR  FLOW  CONTROL  BARS 
Inventors:   GILLUM,  HUGHS, 

Serial  No:   07/880,912    Filed:   05/12/92 

Title:   INDUSTRIAL  ALKALINE  PROTEASE  FROM  SHIPWORM  BACTERIUM 

Inventors:   GRIFFIN,  GREENE,  COTTA 

Serial  No:   07/855,804    Filed:   03/23/92 

Title:   PLASMID-DNA  BASED  PROBES  &  A  PROCEDURE  FOR  RAPID  AND 

SPECIFIC  DETECTION  OF  XANTHOMONAS  CAMPESTRIS  PV. 

CITRI 
Inventors:   HARTUNG,  PRUVOST 

Serial  No:   07/901,439    Filed:   06/19/92 

Title:   SUPPRESSION  OF  GIOCLADIUM  VIRENS  PHYTOTOXIN 

PRODUCTION  WITH  STEROID  INHIBITORS 
Inventors:   HOWELL,  STIPANOVIC 

Serial  No:   07/908,284    Filed:   07/07/92 
Title:   GENE  ACTIVATING  ELEMENT 
Inventors :   HOWELL 
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Serial  No:   07/815,996    Filed:   01/02/92 

Title:   AMYLODEXTRIN  COMPOSITIONS  AND  METHOD  THEREFOR 

Inventors :   INGLETT 

Serial  No:   07/909,263    Filed:   07/06/92 
Title:   PORTABLE  WATER  BAG 
Inventors:   JACKSON,  PUTNAM 

Serial  No:   07/930,632    Filed:   08/17/92 

Title:   BIOLOGICAL  CONTROL  OF  BLUE-MOLD  AND  GRAY-MOLD  ON 

APPLE  AND  PEAR  WITH  SPOROBOLOMYCES  ROSEUS 
Inventors:   JANISIEWICZ,  BORS 

Serial  No:   07/857,060    Filed:   03/25/92 

Title:   METHOD  OF  REMOVING  COLOR  FROM  KRAFT  WOOD  PULP 

Inventors:   JEFFRIES,  GRABSKI ,  PATEL 

Serial  No:   07/902,164    Filed:   06/22/92 

Title:   MEROZOITE  PROTEINS  FOR  USE  IN  DETECTION  OF  BABESIA 

EQUI  IN  HORSES  USING  IMMUNOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUES 
Inventors:   KNOWLES ,  PERRYMAN 

Serial  No:   07/875,360    Filed:   04/29/92 
Title:   RADARIN  ANTIINSECTAN  METABOLITES 
Inventors:   LAAKSO,  DOWD,  GLOER,  WICKLOW 

Serial  No:   07/876,819    Filed:   04/29/92 

Title:   MONOCLONAL  ANTIBODIES  AGAINST  CHICKEN  T -  LYMPHOCYTES 

Inventors:   LILLEHOJ 

Serial  No:   07/947,867    Filed:   09/21/92 
Title:   HYDROPHOBIC  EXTRACTED  NEEM  OIL 
Inventors:   LOCKE,  LAREW,  WALTER 

Serial  No:   07/866,968    Filed:   04/13/92 

Title:   INSECTICIDAL  COMPOSITIONS  DERIVED  FROM  NEEM 

OIL 
Inventors:   LOCKE,  WALTER,  LAREW 

Serial  No:   07/801, .157    Filed:   12/02/91 
Title:   BAGGER  RECEIVER  BOX 
Inventors:   MARSHALL,  WOLTHUIS,  BROWN 

Serial  No:   07/885,052    Filed:   05/11/92 

Title:   COMPOSITION  AND  APPARATUS  USEFUL  FOR  ATTRACTING  AND 

CONTROLLING  INSECT  PESTS 
Inventors:   MCKIBBEN,  SMITH,  MCGOVERN 

Serial  No:   07/937,764    Filed:   09/01/92 

Title:   FUNGUS -BIOREGULATOR  COMPOSITIONS  AND  METHODS  FOR 

CONTROL  OF  PLANT- PARASITIC   NEMATODES 
Inventors:   MEYER,  HUETTEL 
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Serial  No:   07/790,042    Filed:   11/12/91 

Title:   PROCESS  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  KETONES  AND  NOVEL 

INSECTICIDES  PRODUCED  THEREFROM 
Inventors:   MILLS,  BROWN,  MILLS  JR 

Serial  No:   07/907,342    Filed:   07/01/92 

Title:   PROCESS  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  KETONES  AND  NOVEL 

INSECTICIDES  PRODUCED  THEREFROM 
Inventors:   MILLS,  BROWN,  MILLS  JR 

Serial  No:   07/832,196    Filed:   02/06/92 

Title:   CHEMICAL  PULPING  PROCESS  EMPLOYING  SEPERATE  ALKALI 

AND  PEROXYMONOSULFATE  TREATMENTS 
Inventors:   MINOR,  SPRINGER 

Serial  No:   07/803,633    Filed:   12/10/91 

Title:   RECOMBINANT  FOWLPOX  VACCINE  FOR  PROTECTION  AGAINST 

MAREK'S  DISEASE 
Inventors:   NAZERIAN,  LEE,  LI 

Serial  No:   07/946,231    Filed:   09/18/92 
Title:   MAREK'S  DISEASE  VIRUS  TEGUMENT  GENES 
Inventors:   NAZERIAN,  LEE,  YANAGIDA 

Serial  No:   07/785,831    Filed:   10/31/91 

Title:   METHOD  FOR  REDUCING  FECAL  LEAKAGE  AND  CONTAMINATION 

DURING  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  PROCESSING 
Inventors:   NEAL,  COOK 

Serial  No:   07/921,173    Filed:   07/29/92 

Title:   CHEMOSTAT  DERIVED  PROBIOTIC  FOR  CONTROL  OF 

SALMONELLA 
Inventors:   NISBET,  CORRIER,  DELOACH 

Serial  No:   07/785,375    Filed:   10/30/91 

Title:   PRODUCTION  OF  EICOSAPENTAENOIC  ACID  FROM  FILAMENTOUS 

FUNGI  UTILIZING  LACTOSE  AS  A  PRIMARY  CARBON  SOURCE 
Inventors:   O'BRIEN,  STINSON,  WESSINGER,  SOMKUTI 

Serial  No:   07/807,.334    Filed:   12/16/91 
Title:   ATTACHED  GROWTH  BIOLOGICAL  REACTOR 
Inventors:   O'BRIEN,  HEILAND 

Serial  No:  07/945,761  Filed:  09/16/92 
Title:  HIGH  ACTIVITY  COCKROACH  BAIT  TRAY 
Inventors:   PATTERSON,  KOEHLER,  GOUGER 

Serial  No:   07/855,805    Filed:   03/23/92 

Title:   A  METHOD  OF  RAPID  FAT  AND  OIL  SPLITTING  USING  A 

LIPASE  CATALYST  FOUND  IN  SEEDS 
Inventors:   PIAZZA,  HAAS 

Serial  No:   07/877,507    Filed:   05/01/92 

Title:   NOVEL  SUGAR  ESTERS  AS  BIOLOGICAL  PESTICIDES  FROM 

NICOTIANA  SPECIES 
Inventors:   PITTARELLI,  BUTA,  NEAL,  LUSBY,  WATERS 
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Serial  No:   07/789,787    Filed:   11/08/91 

Title:   VACCINES  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  ANIMALS  AGAINST 

HYPODERMOSIS 
Inventors:   PRUETT,  FILES,  KUHN,  TEMEYER 

Serial  No:   07/883,434    Filed:   05/15/92 
Title:   SUPPRESSION  OF  HELICOVERPA  ZEA  AND  SPODOPTERA 
FRUGIPERDA  PREPUPAE  AND  PUPAE  IN  FRUITING  CORN 
FIELDS  USING  A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  NEMATODE 
Inventors:   RAULSTON,  PAIR,  CABANILLAS 

Serial  No:   07/918,316    Filed:   07/17/92 

Title:   RECOMBINANT  ORYZACYSTATIN  COMPOSITION  AND  METHODS  OF 

EXPRESSION  AND  PURIFICATION 
Inventors:   REECK,  MING-SHUN,  MUTHUKRISHNAM,  KRAMER 

Serial  No:   07/936,423    Filed:   08/27/92 

Title:   PORTABLE  INTRON  AS  VECTOR  FOR  GENE  INSERTION 

Inventors:   REILLY,  SILVA 

Serial  No:   07/770,258    Filed:   10/03/91 

Title:   ADJUSTABLE  FLOW -MEASURING  FLUME  AND  METERING  GATE 

Inventors:   REPLOGLE 

Serial  No:  07/914,233  Filed:  07/13/92 
Title:  BIOCONTROL  OF  POST  ROTS  IN  FRUITS 
Inventors :   ROBERTS 

Serial  No:   07/912,391    Filed:   07/13/92 

Title:   METHOD  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  IN  SITU  EVALUATION  OF 

WOODEN  MEMBERS 
Inventors:   ROSS,  DEGROOT,  GESKE,  NELSON,  MALINAUSKAS 

Serial  No:   07/857,146    Filed:   03/25/92 

Title:   METHOD  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  EVALUATING  THE  DRYING 

PROPERTIES  OF  UN- DRIED  WOOD 
Inventors :   ROSS 

Serial  No:   07/913,565    Filed:   07/14/92 
Title:   ADHERENT  STARCH  GRANULES 
Inventors:   SHASHA,  MCGUIRE 

Serial  No:   07/912,447    Filed:   07/13/92 

Title:   CAMPY- CEFEX  SELECTIVE  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  MEDIUM 

Inventors:   STERN,  WOJTON,  KWIATEK 

Serial  No:   07/848,775    Filed:   03/10/92 

Title:   ENZYMATIC  PROCESSING  OF  MATERIALS  CONTAINING 

CHROMIUM  AND  PROTEIN 
Inventors:   TAYLOR,  MARMER,  DIEFENDORF,  BROWN 

Serial  No:   07/862,493    Filed:   04/02/92 

Title:   CONTROL  OF  FRUIT  RIPENING  THROUGH  GENETIC  CONTROL  OF 

ACC  SYNTHASE  SYNTHESIS 
Inventors:   THEOLOGIS,  SATO 
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Serial  No:   07/925,685    Filed:   08/07/92 
Title:   A  REPELLENT  FOR  ANTS 
Inventors:   VANDERMEER,  BANKS,  LOFGREN 

Serial  No:   07/908,844    Filed:   07/01/92 

Title:   TEMPERATURE  ADAPTABLE  TEXTILE  FIBERS  AND  METHOD  OF 

PREPARING  SAME 
Inventors:   VIGO,  ZIMMERMAN,  BRUNO,  DANNA 

Serial  No:   07/863,274    Filed:   04/03/92 

Title:   TEMPERATURE  ADAPTABLE  GLYOXAL- MODIFIED  FIBERS  AND 

METHOD  OF  PREPARING  SAME 
Inventors:   VIGO,  DANNA,  BRUNO 

Serial  No:   07/949,180    Filed:   09/21/92 

Title:   NOVEL  INSECTICIDAL  COMPOSITIONS  DERIVED  FROM  NEEM 

OIL  AND  NEEM  WAX  FRACTIONS 
Inventors:   WALTER,  LOCKE,  LAREW 

Serial  No:   07/818,748    Filed:   01/07/92 

Title:   NOVEL  INSECTICIDAL  COMPOSITIONS  DERIVED  FROM  NEEM 

OIL  AND  NEEM  WAX  FRACTION 
Inventors:   WALTER,  LOCKE,  LAREW 

Serial  No:   07/937,634    Filed:   08/28/92 
Title:   OSIDATIVE  BLEACHING  OF  WOOD  PULP  BY 

VANADIUM- SUBSTITUTED  POLYOXOMETALATES 
Inventors:   WEINSTOCK,  HILL 

Serial  No:   07/769,288    Filed:   10/01/91 

Title:   USE  OF  FREE  AMINES  FOR  ENHANCEMENT  OF  POLYCARBOXYLIC 

ACID  BASED  CELLULOSE  CROSSLINKING  REACTIONS 
Inventors:   WELCH 

Serial  No:   07/770,806    Filed:   10/04/91 

Title:   APPARATUS  AND  METHOD  FOR  APPLYING  MATERIAL  TO 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
Inventors:   WILSON,  WISNIEWSKI 

Serial  No:   07/932,.519    Filed:   08/20/92 

Title:   APPARATUS  AND  METHOD  FOR  APPLYING  PROTECTIVE 

SUBSTANCES  TO  HARVESTED  PRODUCE 
Inventors:   WILSON,  WISNIEWSKI 

Serial  No:   07/791,691    Filed:   11/14/91 

Title:   PREPARATION  OF  SIMULATED  MILK  PROTEIN  BY  LOW 

TEMPERATURE  MICROFILTRATION 
Inventors :   WOYCHIK 

Serial  No:   07/851,971    Filed:   03/17/92 
Title:   MAREK'S  DISEASE  VIRUS  TEGUMENT  GENES 
Inventors:   YANAGIDA,  NAZARIAN,  LEE 
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Serial  No:   07/860,413    Filed:   03/30/92 

Title:   A  NEW  MATTER  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  METHOD  FOR  USING  THE 

SAME  AS  PLANT  BIOREGULATORS 
Inventors:   YOKOYAMA,  KEITHLY,  GAUSMAN 

Serial  No:   07/954,726    Filed:   09/30/92 
Title:   IN  VITRO  APPLICATIONS  OF  SUBSTITUTED 

BENZYLTRIAKYLAMINE  BIOREGULATORY  COMPOUNDS 
Inventors:   YOKOYAMA,  KEITHLY,  GAUSMAN 
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NEW  AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  We  know  that  every  time  a  new  authorization  bill 
passes  the  authorities  and  workload  of  the  Department  change  sig- 
nificantly. Please  provide  us  with  a  list  of  all  new  authorities 
passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  102nd  Congress  and  a  brief 
description  of  any  work  effort  OGrC  might  have  related  to  new  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  provide  that  information  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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WIC  Farmers'  Market  Nutrition  Act  of  1992 
(Pub.  L.  102-314) 


SECTION 
1-4 


AUTHORITY 

Authorizes  grants  for 
States  for  WIC  Farmers' 
Market  Nutrition  Program. 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  implementation 
and  administration; 
review  implementing 
regulations. 


SECTION 
3 


Pacific  Yew  Act 
(Pub.  L.  102-335) 

AUTHORITY 

Duty  to  provide  for 
sustainable  harvest  and 
long-term  conservation  of 
Pacific  yew. 

Duty  to  assist  research 
regarding  Pacific  yew. 


Negotiated  sales  of 
Pacific  yew;  use  of 
receipts . 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Provide  legal 
services  related  to 
implementing  grants 
and  agreements . 

Provide  legal 
services  related  to 
implementing  grants 
and  agreements . 

Provide  legal 
services  related  to 
drafting  and 
implementing 
guidelines  for  the 
disposal  of  Pacific 
yew,  and  the 
subsequent  use  of 
receipts  generated. 
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Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  Food  and 

Drug  Administration,  and  Related 

Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1993 

(Pub.  L.  No.  102-341) 


SECTION 


AUTHORITY 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 


Titles  I- 
V,  Title 
VII 


Various  provisions 
throughout  the  Act . 


Provide  legal  advice 
on  the  availability 
of  funds  for 
particular  purposes 
and  other  general 
implementation 
questions . 


Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1992 
{Pub.  L.  102-342) 


SECTION 
Title  II 


AUTHORITY 

Authorizes  Breastfeeding 
Promotion  Program. 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  implementation 
and  administration. 


The  Second  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 

Fiscal  Year  1992 
(Pub.  L.  102-368) 


SECTION 
Title  XI 


AUTHORITY 

Provides  for  the 
implementation  of 
Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and 
Agricultural 
Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
disaster  assistance 
program  provisions. 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Review  of 
implementing 
regulations,  provide 
general  advice  and 
oral  legal  opinions. 
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Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1993 
(Pub.  L.  No.  102-381) 


SECTION 


AUTHORITY 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 


Title  II 


Title  II- 
III 


322 


Development  and 
implementation  of 
stewardship  end- result 
contracts  on  six  National 
Forests. 

Authorizes  the  Forest 
Service  to  use  Salvage 
Sale  funds  for  timber 
sale  preparation  in 
specified  circumstances. 


Various  provisions 
relating  to  the  Forest 
Service. 


Establish  a  notice  and 
comment  process  for 
proposed  Forest  Service 
projects  and  activities 
implementing  land  and 
resource  management 
plans . 

Modify  existing 
administrative  appeal 
procedures  for  Forest 
Service  projects  and 
activities  implementing 
land  and  resource 
management  plans . 


Assist  in 

de ve  1  op  i  ng ,  and 

review  proposed 

contracts  for  legal 

sufficiency. 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  the  availability 
of  funds  for 
particular  purposes 
and  other  general 
implementation 
questions . 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  the  availability 
of  funds  for 
particular  purposes 
and  other  general 
implementation 
questions . 

Assist  in  drafting 
and  legal  review  of 
implementing 
regulations. 


Assist  in  drafting 
and  legal  review  of 
implementing  manual 
and  handbook 
guidance ;  provide 
assistance  in 
training  of  agency 
personnel  in  revised 
appeal  procedures . 
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Federal  Facility  Compliance  Act 

of  1992 

(Pub.  L.  No.  102-386) 


SECTION 


AUTHORITY 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 


§§102  and      Waives  sovereign  immunity 

103  for  civil  and 

administrative  sanctions 
for  violations  of 
Federal,  State  or  local 
solid  or  hazardous  waste 
laws. 


Provide  counseling 
on  the  implications 
of  this  new  Act; 
provide  legal  advice 
and  representation 
in  response  to 
enforcement  actions 
by  environmental 
enforcement 
agencies . 


Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  Act,  1993 
(Pub.  L.  102-393) 


SECTION 


AUTHORITY 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 


Alien  Provides  authority  to 

Species        enter  into  cooperative 
Prevention     agreements  with  the  State 
and  of  Hawaii  to  enforce  the 

Enforce-       Plant  Quarantine  Act,  the 
ment  Act        Federal  Plant  Pest  Act 
of  1992,       and  the  Terminal 
§(1) (b) (1)      Inspection  Act  with 

regard  to  mail  received 

in  Hawaii. 


Review  proposed 
cooperative 
agreements ,  and 
correspondence,  and 
render  legal  advice, 
as  needed,  regarding 
the  Act,  cooperative 
agreements, 
correspondence  and 
any  regulations  that 
may  be  deemed 
necessary  or 
desirable  under  the 
Acts . 


Title  VI 


Various  restrictions  on 
use  of  appropriated 
funds . 


Provide  legal  advice 
on  restrictions  on 
use  of  funds  for 
employment  of 
aliens,  redecorating 
offices,  etc. 
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Community  Environmental  Response 

Facilitation  Act 

(Pub.  L.  No.  102-426) 


SECTION  AUTHORITY 

§§3  and  4      Requires  identification 
of  land  on  which  no 
hazardous  substances  or 
petrolexim  products  were 
stored,  released  or 
disposed  of;  addition  to 
and  clarification  of 
covenant  in  deed 
requirements  for  sale  or 
transfer  of  land  by 
United  States. 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  requirements  for 
land  transfers. 
Coordinate  with 
other  Federal 
agencies,  including 
the  Department  of 
Interior,  on  the 
development  of 
implementation 
policies  for  this 
new  Act . 


SECTION 
2 


Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Improvement  Act  of  1992 

(Pub.  L.  102-428) 


AUTHORITY 

Establishes  a  program 
providing  for  discounted 
prepayment  of  REA  direct 
and  insured  loans. 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Draft  and  review 
regulations  and 
transaction 
documents  and  assist 
in  closing 
transactions . 


Freedom  for  Russia  and  Emerging  Eurasian  Democracies 

and  Open  Markets  Support  Act  of  1992 

(Pub.  L.  102-511) 


SECTION 


Title  VII 


AUTHORITY 

Amends  the  authority  to 
permit  direct 
concessional  credit 
sales,  other  credit  sales 
and  export  promotion  to 
emerging  democracies . 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Review  of 
implementing 
regulations,  provide 
oral  legal  opinions 
and  general  advice. 
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SECTION 
Title  II 


Children's  Nutrition  Assistance  Act  of  1992 
(Pub.  L.  102-512) 


AUTHORITY 

Requires  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  bid  solicitation 
on  behalf  of  States  for 
WIC  infant  formula 
rebates . 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  implementation 
and  administration; 
review  implementing 
regulations . 


Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992 
(Pub.  L.  102-550) 


SECTION 
702 

703 

704 

705 


706 


707-16 


AUTHORITY 

Authorizes  housing  loans 
where  land  is  owned  by  a 
community  land  trust. 


Increases  maximum  income 
of  borrowers  eligible  for 
guaranteed  loans . 


Adds  tribal  lands  to 
definition  of  "remote 
rural  areas". 


Adds  tribal  lands  and 
colonias  to  definition  of 
"underserved  areas". 


Establishes  a  rural 
housing  voucher  program. 


Changes  numerous 
conditions  to  the  making 
of  rural  rental  housing 
loans  and  grants. 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations . 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations . 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations . 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations . 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations . 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  d.mplementing 
regulations . 
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Amendments  to  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade 
Act  of  1990  to  Improve  Health  Care  Services  and  Educational 
Services  through  Telecommunications,  and  for  Other  Purposes 

(Pub.  L.  102-551) 


SECTION 

1 


AUTHORITY 

Authorizes  grants  to 
consortia  for  the 
provision  of 
telecommunications 
services  for  health  care 
and  educational  services. 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Provide  legal 
services  on  standard 
form  grant  agreement 
and  on  individual 
grant  proposals . 


An  act  to  cimend  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  electronic  cotton  warehouse 
receipts  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Pub.  L.  102-553) 


SECTION 


AUTHORITY 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 


Provides  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to 
institute  a  computer 
based  type  of  negotiable 
instr\iment  for  the 
storage  of  cotton  in 
warehouses  licensed  under 
the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act . 


Review  and  rewrite 
implementing 
regulations,  provide 
general  advice  and 
participate  in  joint 
USDA  industry 
meetings  on 
establishment  of  the 
proposed  system. 


Agricultural  Credit  Improvement  Act  of  1992 
(Pub.  L.  102-554) 


SECTION 
3 


5,  19 


AUTHORITY 

Amends  limit  on  aggregate 
indebtedness  for  farm 
ownership  and  down- 
payment  loans. 

Regulates  interest  rates 
and  charges  on  certain 
guaranteed  loans. 


Provides  for  Federal - 
State  partnerships  for 
the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  to 
beginning  farmers . 


nac   WORK  EFFORT 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  regulation 
changes . 


Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  regulation 
changes . 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations. 
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Authorizes  a  new  down- 
payment  land  acquisition 
loan  program  for 
beginning  fanners. 

Authorizes  a  new  program 
to  provide  operating 
loans  to  beginning 
farmers . 

Authorizes  a  new  program 
to  encourage  borrowers  to 
obtain  commercial  credit 
and  limits  the  number  of 
years  borrowers  can 
receive  FmHA  credit. 


Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations. 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations. 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations. 


10-13,  15 


14 


Changes  loan  application 
processing  requirements 
for  FmHA  staff  and  county 
committees. 

Establishes  a  new  program 
to  facilitate 
transferring  direct 
borrowers  to  guaranteed 
loans . 


Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations. 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations. 


16-17 


18 


20 


Adds  new  preferences  for 
sales  of  inventory 
property. 


Authorizes  a  new 
"certified  lender" 
program  for  guaranteed 
farm  operating  loans. 

Requires  targeting  of 
farm  operating  and  farm 
ownership  funds  to  the 
new  programs  established 
in  this  Act . 


Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations . 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations . 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations . 


21 


22 


Establishes  target 
participation  rates  by 
gender  for  farmer  program 
loans . 

Changes  certain 
conditions  of  mediation 
grants . 


Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations. 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations. 
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24 


Adds  definitions  of  areas 
where  water  and  waste 
loans  and  grants  can  be 
made. 


Provide  legal  advice 
on  interpretation 
and  on  implementing 
regulations . 


Small  Business  Research  and 

Development  Enhancement  Act 

of  1992 

(Pub.  L.  No.  102-564) 


SECTION 
Title  I 


AUTHORITY 

Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Program. 


OGC  WORK  EFFORT 

Provide  legal 
services  related  to 
in^jlementation  of 
the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Progreim. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Also,  provide  us  a  list  of  all  new  legislation  that  has 
had  an  impact  on  your  work  and  tell  us  in  both  dollars  and  staff 
what  the  impact  has  been. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  NEW  LEGISLATION  ENACTED 
OR  MADE  EFFECTIVE  IN  1992  AND  1993 


New  Legislation 

Children's  Nutrition 
Assistance  Act  of 
1992  (Pub.  L.  No. 
102-512,  Title  I) 


Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1992 
( Pub .  L .  No . 
102-375,  Section 
310) 


Impact  of  Legislation 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  change  in  funding 
mechanism  for  homeless 
children  demonstration 
project . 

Provide  legal  advice 
on  amendment  to  per 
meal  rate  of 
reimbursement  for  the 
Nutrition  Program  for 
the  Elderly. 


Estimated 
Attorney 
Staff  Years 

.05 


.05 


Dollars 
$   3,460 


3,460 


Food,  Agriculture, 
Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  Amendments 
of  1991  (Pub.  L.  No. 
102-237) 

-  Food  Stamp 
Program 


Review  implementing 
regulations;  provide 
general  advice  on  new 
provisions. 


.25 


17,301 


The  Second  Dire 
Emergency 
Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1992 
(Pub.  L.  102-368) 

-Disaster  Program 


An  Act  to  amend  the 
United  States 
Warehouse  Act  to 
provide  for  the  use 
of  electronic 
warehouse  receipts 
(Pub.  L.  102-553) 


Review  implementing 
regulations,  provide 
general  advice  on  new 
provisions . 

Review  implementing 
regulations,  provide 
general  advice  and 
oral  legal  opinions. 


.25 


.20 


17,301 


13,841 
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Freedom  Support  Act 
(Pub.  L.  102-511) 


Agricultural  Credit 
Improvement  Act  of 
1992  (Pub.  L.  102- 
554 

Housing  and 
Community 

Development  Act  of 
1992  (Pub.  L.  102- 
550) 

Rural 

Electrification 
Administration  Act 
of  1992  (Pub.  L. 
102-428)  §  2  -  New 
REA  Loan  Prepayment 
Prograim 

The  Energy  Policy 
Act  of  1992  (Pub.  L. 
102-486)  Titles  I, 
VII,  XII,  XXI 
provides  for 
comprehensive 
changes  in  the 
electric  utility 
industry 


Review  implementing       .50 
regulations,  provide 
general  advice  and 
oral  and  written  legal 
opinions . 

Review  implementing      3.00 
regulations;  provide 
general  legal  advice 
on  new  provisions. 

Review  implementing      1.00 
regulations;  provide 
general  legal  advice 
on  new  provisions. 


Draft  and  review  .50 

implementing 
regulations  and 
transaction  documents 
and  assist  in  closing 
transactions . 


Review  affected  1.00 

regulations,  revise 
transaction  documents 
to  reflect  industry- 
wide changes,  provide 
general  legal  advice 
on  implications  for 
REA  electric  programs. 


34,602 


207,612 


69,204 


34,602 


69,204 


Forest  Resources 
Conservation  and 
Shortage  Relief  Act 
of  1990  (Pub.  L.  No 
101-382) 
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-Direct  Export 
Restriction  Program 


Review  a  draft, 
comprehensive  final 
regulation  prohibiting 
export  of  unprocessed 
logs  from  federal 
lands  in  the  West. 


.75 


51,903 


-Indirect  Export 
Restriction  Program 


Review  materials 
developed  to 
administer  indirect 
export  restriction 
program  (e.g. , 
handbook  and  manual 
sections) . 


.10 


6,920 


-Sourcing  Area 
Establishment  and 
Periodic  Review 
Program 


Prepare  procedures  for 
sourcing  area 
adjudications  and 
assist  with  sourcing 
area  adjudications  and 
review. 


.20 


13,841 


-Civil  Penalty 
Assessment  Program 


-Debarment  Program 


-Surplus  species 
determination 


Review  facts  and 
assist  with 
administrative 
prosecutions  to 
enforce  civil 
penalties. 

Review  facts, 
procedures  and 
proposed  debarments . 

Review  proposed  and 
final  regulation  re 
surplus  species 
determination. 


,10 


6,920 


.05 


.05 


3,460 


3,460 


Agriculture,  Rural 
Deve 1 opment ,  Food 
and  Drug 

Administration,  and 
Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act, 
1993  (Pub.  L.  No. 
-102-341) 


Provide  oral  and 
written  opinions. 


.50 


34,602 
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Small  Business 
Research  and 
Development 
Enhancement  Act  of 

1992  (Pub.  L.  No. 
102-331) 

Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related 
Agencies 
Appropriations  Act, 

1993  (Pub.  L.  No. 
102-391) 

Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General 
Government 
Appropriations  Act, 
1993  (Pub.  L.  No. 
102-393) 

Federal  Facility 
Compliance  Act  of 
1992  (Pub.  L.  No. 
102-386) 


Community 
Environmental 
Response 
Facilitation  Act 
(Pub.  L.  No.  102- 
426) 


Pub.  L.  102-551 
establishes  grant 
program  for 
improving  rural 
health  care  and 
educational  services 
through  tele- 
communications . 


Provide  general  advice 
on  new  provisions. 


Provide  oral  and 
written  opinions. 


Provide  oral  opinions . 


.10 


6,920 


.25 


17,301 


.05 


3,460 


Provide  oral  and 
written  opinions; 
represent  client 
agencies  in 
enforcement  actions 
ta)cen  by  environmental 
enforcement  agencies. 

Provide  oral  and 
written  opinions. 
Coordinate  with  other 
Federal  agencies, 
including  the 
Department  of 
Interior,  on  the 
development  of 
implementation 
policies  for  this  new 
Act. 

Draft  and  review 
implementing 
regulations  and 
transaction  documents 
and  provide  legal 
advice  on  program 
issues. 


.10 


6,920 


.15 


10,381 


.25 


17,301 
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LOCATION  OF  ATTORNEYS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record  please  provide  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  attorneys  within  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  and 
where  they  are  located. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  table  showing  our  at- 
torneys by  location  as  of  March  19,  1993. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Attorney  Locations  and  Positions 

Washington,  DC 143 

Albuquerque,  NM 4 

Atlanta,  GA 12 

Chicago,  IL 5 

Columbus,  OH 2 

Denver,  CO 12 

Fresno,  CA 1 

Gainesville,  FL 1 

Greenwood,  MS 1 

Harrisburg,  PA 7 

HatoRey,  PR 2 

Indianapolis,  IN 1 

Jackson,  MS 3 

Juneau,  AK 3 

Leawood,  KS 8 

Lincoln.  NE 2 

Little  Rock,  AR 7 

Milwaukee,  WI 7 

Missoula,  MT 6 

Montgomery,  AL 3 

Mt.  Holly.  NJ 1 

Ogden.  UT 4 

Portland.  OR 12 

Raleigh.  NC 2 

Richmond,  VA 3 

Sacramento,  CA 1 

San  Francisco.  CA 14 

St.  Paul,  MN 1 

Stevens  Point.  WI 1 

Stillwater,  OK 2 

Temple,  TX 5 


Total 276 

ATTORNEY  HOURS  WORKED 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  322  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  attorney-hours  worked  by  cate- 
gory to  include  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  JCelly.  I  will  provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  Of  the  attorney-hours  worked  during  fiscal  year 
1992,  please  provide  us  with  a  breakout  of  how  much  was  spent  for 
each  USDA  agencv  and  what  percentage  this  was  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  provide  that  information  for  the  record. 

[Informaiton  follows:] 

AnORNEY  HOURS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

(By  agency) 


Hours 


Pefcait 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Forest  Service 

Packers  and  Stodiyards  Administration 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Ottier  (includes  OGC  internal  management  and  several  UDSA  agencies  wtiere  time  spent  is 
less  than  1% 

Total 


33,459 

19.119.5 

33,459 

9,560 

129,057 

27 

4,780 

23.899.5 

14.340 

4,780 

124.277 

26 

9.560 

19.119.5 

9.560 

43,018 

9 

477.988.5 


100 


USER  FEE  ATTORNEY  HOURS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  those  agencies  which  you  propose  to  collect  or 
are  already  collecting  a  user  fee  reimbursement,  please  provide  the 
attorney-hours  spent  during  fiscal  years  1991  through  1993. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Our  office  did  not  keep  records  of  attorney  hours 
spent  on  user  fee  programs  in  FY  1991  because  our  office  did  not 
bill  client  agencies  for  legal  services  at  that  time.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  total  hours  spent  would  have  approximated  those  re- 
ported for  FY  1992.  Our  figures  reflecting  time  spent  on  user  fee 
programs  in  FY  1992  are  based  on  existing  work  measurement 
data  that  in  most  cases  was  not  user-fee  program  specific.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  first  five  months  of  FY  1993  are  based  on  actual  hours 
spent  during  that  time.  The  annual  figures  for  FY  1993  are  based 
on  our  estimate  of  hours  to  be  worked. 

[The  information  follows:] 

ESTIMATED  USER  FEE  AHORNEY  HOURS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991-93 


Fiscal  year— 


1992 

1993  (5 

mos.) 

1993  (projected 
annual) 

26.259 

7.274 

26,832 

8.320 

2.160 

7.904 

6.656 

54 

6,864 

936 

59 

956 

1.530 

29 

1,456 

Agency: 

Agricultural  Mari<eting  Service 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 

Agricultural  Stat)ilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 
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OTHER  WORK  SITES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  statement  mentions  that  services  are  provided 
through  11  Divisions  in  Washington,  22  field  offices,  and  eight 
client  host  or  other  special  work  sit^.  Describe  in  further  detail 
these  client  host  or  other  special  work  sites. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Five  of  the  eight  work  sites  mentioned  involve  attor- 
neys who  are  located  with  Farmers  Home  Administration  State  Of- 
fices in  Florida,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin. 
These  attorneys  are  provided  at  the  request  of  FmHA  to  meet  the 
localized  needs  of  those  offices.  Two  of  the  eight  sites  involve  attor- 
neys who  are  located  in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  offices  in  Fresno  and 
Sacramento,  California,  handling  marketing  order  compliance 
cases  and  timber  theft  cases,  respectively.  The  attorney  located  in 
Greenwood,  Mississippi,  handles  Perishable  Agricultural  Commod- 
ities Act  cases  for  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

STAFF  LEVELS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record,  provide  the  Committee  with  a  table 
showing  the  total  OGC  staff  level  and  a  breakout  of  this  level 
between  those  funded  through  OGC's  appropriation  and  those  fund- 
ed through  reimbursement  from  other  USDA  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1993. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  table  showing  a  break- 
out of  staff  levels  between  those  funded  through  appropriation  and 
those  funded  through  reimbursements. 

[The  information  follows:] 

OGC  STAFF  YEARS  BY  APPROPRIATION  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS— FISCAL  YEAR  1990,  1991,  1992 

ACTUALS  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  ESTIMATED 


Fiscal  year- 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Office  of  file  General  Counsel 

363 

0 

372 

5 

381 

7 

352 

Allocation  from  hazard  waste  management 

7 

Staff  under  ottier  USDA  appropriations: 

AIMS 

FmHA 

FS 

AMS— User  fees 

3 

1 
4 

1 
4 
9 

1 

11 
28 
13 

APHIS— User  fees 

4 

FGIS    User  fees 

3 

ASCS    User  lees 

1 

Total,  Otiier  USDA  appropriations 

3 

5 

14 

61 

Total,  Office  of  tlie  General  Counsel 

366 

382 

402 

420 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Skeen? 
Mr.  Skeen.  I  thank  you. 


DECISIONS  ON  REIMBURSABLES 


Give  me  an  example  of  how  you  make  a  decision  on  those  that 
are  constitutionally  required  to  handle  with  no  fee  from  the  par- 
ticular agency. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  sorry — I  don't  understand  the  question,  Mr. 
Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  has  certain 
basic  responsibilities  to  the  agencies,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Do  you  charge  for  every  case  that  you  handle? 

Mr.  Kelly,  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  give  me  an  example.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  line  of 
delineation  between  the  fee  services  and  those  that  you  handle  on 
a  r^ular  basis  without  a  fee. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  understand.  We  receive  an  appropriation,  as  you 
well  know,  from  the  Congress  each  year,  and  that  appropriation 
constitutes  our  principal  funding. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  the  Secretary's  office  or  any  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment asks  us  to  perform  an  additional  service  which  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  services  for  which  we  have  sought  and  received  an 
appropriation,  which  is  not  within  the  kinds  of  services  that  we 
normally  perform  or  are  expected  to  perform  with  those  appropria- 
tions, then  we  think  there  is  authority  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
a  reimbursable  agreement 

Mr.  Skeen.  A  contractual  agreement? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Essentially — with  one  of  the  Department's  agencies 
to  provide  additional  service  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

NUMBER  OF  ATTORNEYS 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  see.  How  many  attorneys  do  you  have  in  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  approximately  260  attorneys,  and  those  are 
not  quite  equally  divided — almost  equally  divided  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  field  offices. 

Mr.  Skeen.  That  encompasses  the  whole  group  under  the  Gener- 
al Counsel? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  it  does,  Mr.  Skeen. 

ATTORNEY  SALARIES 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  are  the  salary  scales,  starting  from  the  high- 
est? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Entry-level  attorneys  start  at  GS-11,  and  I  believe 
that  pay  level  is  between  $33,000  and  $34,000  presently.  The  high- 
est pay  level  is  the  highest  pay  level  for  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice which  is  presently,  I  believe,  up  to  $115,700. 

LAWSUITS 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  many  lawsuits  are  you  involved  in  now? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  believe  that  there  are  about  40,000 

Mr.  Skeen.  40,000? 

Mr.  Kelly  [continuing].  Cases  presently  involving  the  Depart- 
ment. The  large  bulk  of  those,  of  course,  include  Farmers  Home 
foreclosures  and  bankruptcies  and  other  litigation  arising  out  of  the 
Farmers  Home  lending  programs. 

But  there  are  sizable  numbers  of  cases  that  also  arise  out  of  the 
ASCS  programs,  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  both  recip- 
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lent  and  retailer  lawsuits  arising  under  the  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. So  there  is  just  a  huge  number  of  actions  pending  against 
the  Department  at  any  given  time,  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  That  seems  to  be  the  same  basis  for  the  litigation  in 
many  of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  Are  they  increas- 
ing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  are  remaining  about  the  same.  Those  numbers, 
roughly  40,000,  have  been  true  for  several  years. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  need  to  get  an  expression  of  how  many  lawsuits 
deal  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Skeen,  I  would  hesitate  to  give  you  a  number. 
Certainly,  there  are  a  lot. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  are  quite  a  few.  And  on  no  national  forest  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  on  no  national  forest  an)rwhere  in  the  West 
where  there  are  sensitive  or  endangered  or  threatened  species,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  we  are  at  least  without  one  challenge  to  the 
implementation  of  a  forest  plan. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Just  about  everybody  has  a  forestry  problem. 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  this  is  clearly  more  critical  in  the  Western 
States. 

environmental  issues 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  much  of  your  litigation  is  involving  environ- 
mental issues? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  could  supply  a  rough  percentage  of  that  for  the 
record,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  would  like  a  rough  percentage  on  all  those  catego- 
ries. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Sure.  I  will  provide  the  percentages  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  devotes  substantial  legal  resources  to  environ- 
mental issues  raised  in  litigation  and  administrative  appeals.  The  Forest  Service 
was  a  defendant  in  approximately  80  active  cases  in  federal  courts  involving  compli- 
ance with  various  environmental  laws  as  of  December  1992.  About  a  quarter  of 
these  cases  include  specific  claims  alleging  violation  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

The  National  Forest  System  is  home  to  242  of  the  749  plant  and  animal  species 
listed  as  either  threatened  or  endangered  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Na- 
tional Forest  System  also  provides  habitat  for  900  ESA  "candidate"  species.  Region- 
al Foresters  have  also  identified  2,259  sensitive  species  that  are  managed  to  prevent 
listing  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

The  scope  of  a  single  challenge  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  or  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  may  be  sweeping 
in  effect.  A  single  injunction  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  halted  new  timber  sales  on 
portions  of  17  National  Forests  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  California.  The  recently 
listed  Mexican  spotted  owl  will  constrain  management  activities  in  a  number  of  Na- 
tional Forests  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Colorado.  Litigation  involving 
standards  to  protect  the  Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker  affects  21  National  Forests  in 
the  Southeast.  The  1992  E^A  listing  of  certain  salmon  stocks  and  concern  for  viabil- 
ity of  other  anadromous  fish  has  triggered  five  lawsuits  which  have  the  potential  for 
broad  court  orders  affecting  National  Forest  and  other  land  usajge. 

As  of  March,  1993  the  Forest  Service  had  received  1216  administrative  appeals  of 
land  management  plans.  Additionally,  3112  administrative  appeals  were  filed  during 
FY  92.  These  administrative  appeals  cover  all  program  areas.  While  no  specific 
records  are  kept  of  each  individual  allegation,  virtually  all  of  the  appeals  challeng- 
ing projects  and  management  activities  on  National  Forest  System  Lands  involve  at 
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least  one  allegation  that  environmental  laws  such  as  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  or  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
have  been  violated. 

AREAS  OF  UTIGATION 

Mr.  Skeen.  And  which  areas  of  litigation  drive  your  expenditure 
of  your  appropriated  funds? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  I  would  say  the  areas  that  arise  under  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Lending  programs. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Farmers  Home  Lending  programs? 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  the  Forest  Service  activities. 

OFFICE  AUTOMATION 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  database? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Our  database  needs  attention,  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  This  is  a  chronic  problem.  We  take  care  of  personnel, 
but  we  never  worry  about  the  database,  and  yet  your  personnel  de- 
pends on  the  database. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  sure  that  is  right.  We  started  several  years  ago 
with  a  five-phased  plan  to  upgrade  OGC's  database  and  to  design 
and  implement  and  put  in  place  a  work  load  item  management 
system.  That  was,  as  I  said 

Mr.  Skeen.  Five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Okay. 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  that  was  a  five-phased  project.  We  got  through 
phase  two  of  the  project  before  we,  essentially,  ran  out  of  sufficient 
funds  to  continue.  We  have  gone  into  a  pilot  use  of  the  project  in 
two  field  offices  in  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco  and  in  our  Washing- 
ton divisions. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  you  networked  with  all  your  field  offices? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  networked  with  our  regional  offices. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Have  you  in  principle,  shut  out  improvements  of 
your  database  because  of  lack  of  funding? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  done  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Have  you  asked  for  an  increase  in  this  year's  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  we  have  not  asked  for  an  appropriation  for 
that 

Mr.  Skeen.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  did  ask  for  an  increase,  but  it  was  denied. 

Mr.  Skeen.  At  the  Department  level  was  it  denied? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  it  was  denied  in  our  final  budget  allowance  from 
OMB.  So  it  is  not  reflected  in  the  request  you  have  before  you. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  don't  see  how  they  expect  you  to  do  your  work  if 
you  don't  have  an  adequate  database.  It  makes  it  more  difficult  be- 
cause you  can't  pick  and  shovel  this  work  anymore. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  would  be  able  to 
have  fully  computerized  records  with  respect  to  all  lawsuits  pres- 
ently pending  and  all  work  items  presently  pending  in  our  office 
nationwide,  but  I  don't  see  it  any  time  soon. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Without  the  database  your  costs  are  going  to  go  up,  I 
would  assume,  in  handling  the  caseload  that  you  have  got. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Not  only  is  that  a  problem,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
hardware  that  we  presently  have  in  place  in  many  of  our  field  of- 
fices and  the  Washington  divisions  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Outmoded.  If  you  gasp  for  just  one  year's  gasping 
time  with  regard  to  data  processing,  you  are  getting  behind  the 
curve. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  we  ought  to  put  some 
more  money  in  that  database  sometime. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thanks,  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Kelly  and  your  panel,  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  MICHAEL  KELLY,  ACTING  GENERAL  COUNSEL, 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT, 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  an  overview  of  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel  and  our  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation 
request. 

I  am  joined  by  Bob  Franks,  Deputy  General  Counsel;  William 
Perrelli,  Director,  Administration  and  Resource  Management; 
Charlene  Buckner,  our  Finance  and  Budget  Analyst;  and  of  course, 
Mr .  Dewhurst . 

MISSION  OF  THE  AGENCY 
The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC)  is  responsible  for 
providing  legal  advice  and  services  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  other  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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and  for  all  programs,  operations,  and  activities  of  the 
Department's  42  agencies,  staff  offices  and  corporations. 

The  mission  of  OGC  is  to  determine  legal  policy,  provide 
legal  services,  and  direct  the  performance  of  all  legal  work  for 
the  Department  throughout  its  Washington  and  field  locations. 
The  General  Counsel  is  the  principal  legal  advisor  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  is  responsible  for  providing  legal 
advice  and  representation  for  the  Department. 

SIZE 
As  of  September  30,  1992,  OGC  had  406  employees  of  which  377 
were  permanent  full-time  employees  and  29  were  other  employees. 
There  were  178  permanent  full-time  employees  and  9  other 
employees  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  199  permanent  full- 
time  employees  and  20  other  employees  in  the  field.   Our  full 
staffing  levels  are  approximately  260  attorneys  and  146  support 
staff. 

ORGANIZATION 
OGC's  services  are  provided  through  11  Divisions  in 
Washington,  22  field  offices,  and  8  client  host  or  other  special 
work  sites.   The  headquarters  for  OGC  is  located  in  Washington, 
D.C.   The  Office  is  directed  by  a  General  Counsel,  a  Deputy 
General  Counsel,  four  Associate  General  Counsels,  and  11 
Assistant  General  Counsels,  and  a  Director  for  Administration  and 
Resource  Management.   We  have  attached  an  organizational  chart 
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for  your  information  that  shows  the  overall  structure  of  the 
office. 

The  headquarters  legal  staff  is  divided  into  four  areas: 
(1)  Regulatory  and  Marketing;  (2)  International  Affairs, 
Commodity  Programs  and  Food  Assistance  Programs;  (3)  Community 
Development  and  Natural  Resources;  and  (4)  Legislation, 
Litigation,  Research  and  Operations. 

FIELD  STRUCTURE 

OGC  has  five  regional  offices,  each  headed  by  a  Regional 
Attorney,  and  17  branch  offices  headed  by  an  Associate  or 
Assistant  Regional  Attorney.   The  locations  of  these  offices  are 
listed  on  the  attached  organizational  chart.   Currently,  OGC  has 
8  employees  working  in  the  offices  of  client  agencies,  U.S. 
Attorneys,  or  in  other  locations.   These  sites  include  Fresno  and 
Sacramento,  California;  Mt,  Holly,  New  Jersey;  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin;  Gainesville,  Florida; 
Greenwood,  Mississippi;  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana.   We  also 
expect  shortly  to  have  an  attorney  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

OGC's  field  offices  provide  legal  advice  and  services  with 
respect  to  all  matters  arising  from  the  administration  of 
programs  by  agency  field  staff.   A  majority  of  the  Department's 
litigation  is  completed  at  the  field  level  through  direct 
referrals  to  U.S.  Attorneys,  without  involvement  of  the 
Washington  office.  OGC  field-level  legal  services  are  provided 
primarily  to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
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Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the  Forest  Service. 
Other  Departmental  agencies,  including  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  other  agencies,  also  receive  legal 
services  from  OGC  field  offices. 

STATUS  OF  FY  1993  FUNDS 
In  fiscal  year  1993,  Congress  appropriated  $24,554,000, 
which  is  the  same  amount  that  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1992.   We  also  expect  to  receive  approximately  $1,107,000  for 
providing  legal  services  to  Department  user  fee  programs.   As  you 
may  recall,  our  budget  request  last  year  was  reduced  by  this 
amount,  with  the  reduction  to  be  offset  by  reimbursements  from 
the  user  fee  programs.   The  amount  of  available  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1993  has  necessitated  the  continuation  of  certain  austerity 
measures  that  were  implemented  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  the 
implementation  of  some  new  measures.   Some  of  the  austerity 
measures  include  significant  reductions  in  discretionary  funding 
for  travel,  training,  supplies,  and  equipment;  delaying 
promotions  for  12  0  days  after  approval;  except  in  the  case  of 
emergencies,  not  replacing  either  legal  or  support  staff  as 
positions  are  vacated;  reducing  the  use  of  automated  legal 
research  services;  cancelling  the  attorney  recruitment  program; 
and  eliminating  cash  awards  and  Senior  Executive  Service  bonuses. 
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rank  awards  and  pay  level  adjustments.   Continued  implementation 
of  OGC's  database  contract  has  also  been  suspended. 

Through  these  initiatives,  at  the  mid-year  point  in 
execution,  we  believe  that  OGC  will  be  able  to  execute  a  balanced 
program  for  fiscal  year  1993  without  implementing  any  additional 
austerity  measures.   Every  effort  is  being  made  to  ensure  that 
the  current  fiscal  crunch  will  not  unduly  affect  the  quality  of 
service  we  render  to  the  Department  or  materially  disrupt 
operations  and  morale  within  OGC. 

CURRENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  ISSUES 

We  understand  that  the  Subcommittee  would  like  us  to  address 
some  of  the  current  activities  in  which  we  are  involved,  as  well 
as  current  issues.   Much  of  OGC's  workload  is  on-going  in  the 
sense  that  we  continue  to  review  regulations,  prepare  civil  and 
criminal  cases  to  be  filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  defend 
against  lawsuits  filed  against  the  Department,  prosecute 
administrative  cases,  provide  both  formal  and  informal  advice, 
and  draft  proposed  legislation.   While  the  names  and  issues 
change,  the  basic  legal  services  we  provide  are  essentially  the 
same  over  time.   However,  I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  areas. 

Because  of  changes  in  laws  and  changes  required  by  court 
decisions,  the  Department  is  continuously  amending  its 
regulations.   Some  that  we  have  been  working  on  recently  in  the 
natural  resources  area  and  that  are  on-going  include  regulation 
changes  relating  to  appeals  of  Forest  Service  decisions,  land 
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management  planning  regulations,  cancellation  of  timber  sales 
contracts  for  the  protection  of  sensitive,  threatened  or 
endangered  species,  timber  exports,  and  non-commercial  use  of 
National  Forest  System  lands.   In  the  regulatory  area  some  of  the 
significant  regulation  changes  we  have  been  addressing  include 
those  relating  to  pesticide  recordkeeping  requirements,  pine 
shoot  beetles,  biotechnology,  and  various  aspects  of  nutrition 
labelling.   Extensive  legal  advice  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  provided  in  connection  with  the  Department's  reappraisal  of 
the  meat  and  poultry  inspection  systems. 

In  the  area  of  agricultural  credit,  we  have  been  involved  in 
developing  regulations  which  implement  new  rural  economic 
development  programs,  such  as  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration's  Distance  Learning  and  Medical  Link  Program,  and 
which  revise  existing  programs,  such  as  REA's  Discounted 
Prepayment  Program.   We  are  also  providing  legal  assistance  in 
connection  with  development  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
beginning  farmer  operating  loan  and  farm  ownership  downpayment 
loan  programs. 

Some  pending  litigation  involves  challenges  to  Department 
regulations.   These  cases  involve  labelling  of  mechanically 
separated  meat  and  poultry,  health  labelling  of  meat,  and  Animal 
Welfare  Act  regulations.   Other  major  litigation  includes,  of 
course,  injunctions  against  timber  sales  because  of  the  northern 
spotted  owl,  water  rights  adjudications,  food  stamp  litigation. 
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including  the  settlement  of  outstanding  Quality  Control  claims 
against  the  states,  and  numerous  bankruptcy  matters. 

The  office  also  continues  to  provide  legal  services  in 
connection  with  various  international  trade  issues.   These 
include  questions  arising  in  connection  with  agricultural 
provisions  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  proposed  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement — which  will  also  necessitate  the  drafting  of 
legislation  to  implement  various  aspects  of  that  proposal — and 
the  United  States-Canada  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

Under  the  Clinton  Administration,  there  undoubtedly  will  be 
new  initiatives  and  actions  that  will  likewise  require  OGC 
involvement.   One  example  already  is  the  decision  by  Secretary 
Espy  to  suspend  foreclosures  involving  Farmers  Home 
Administration  farmer  program  borrowers.   OGC  has  spent 
considerable  time  advising  the  Secretary's  office  and  FmHA  on  the 
implementation  of  that  initiative.   We  also  expect  to  be  heavily 
involved  in  Pacific  Northwest  wildlife  and  forestry  issues. 

With  our  appropriation  essentially  the  same  for  the  last  two 
years  and  for  the  coming  year,  like  most  other  agencies  we  have 
had  to  find  ways  to  reduce  spending.   One  of  the  issues  arising 
from  that  relates  to  our  contract  to  implement  a  standardized 
nationwide  correspondence  control  and  case  tracking  and  reporting 
system.   We  have  not  been  able  to  proceed  beyond  the  installation 
of  a  pilot  system  in  some  of  the  Washington  offices  and  2  field 
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offices.   Since  the  current  systems  that  most  of  our  offices  use 
to  track  their  data  have  far  surpassed  their  life  expectancy,  we 
will  be  faced  shortly  with  a  decision  of  replacing  these  obsolete 
systems  with  standalone  database  software  applications  and 
forgoing  further  implementation  of  the  nationwide  pilot  system. 
We  will  be  giving  further  consideration  to  this  matter  in  the 
near  future. 

FY  1994  BUDGET  REQUEST 
For  fiscal  year  1994,  OGC  is  requesting  $25,045,000  in 
direct  appropriations.   This  request  represents  a  net  increase  of 
$491,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation.   Of  the 
requested  increase,  $502,000  is  for  the  annualization  of  the 
fiscal  year  1993  pay  raise.   OGC's  request  was  also  increased  by 
$55,000,  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  increase  for  non-salary 
costs;  however,  that  increase  was  offset  by  a  $59,000  reduction, 
which  reflects  a  3  percent  decrease  for  administrative  purposes, 
in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order  to  promote  the 
efficient  use  of  resources.   OGC's  request  was  also  reduced  by 
$7,000  for  FTS2000,  due  to  anticipated  lower  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  that  in  these  times  of  huge  federal 
deficits  and  tight  budgets  all  agencies  must  tighten  their  belts 
and  learn  to  provide  more  with  less.   It  goes  without  saying  that 
we  are  willing  to  do  our  part,  and  we  have  in  fact  adopted  a 
number  of  cost-saving  measures  in  both  FY  1992  and  FY  1993. 
However,  the  overall  amount  of  legal  work  never  seems  to 
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decrease,  and  Departmental  agencies  are  continually  seeking  new 
or  expanded  legal  services.   We  have  worked  directly  with  several 
of  our  client  agencies  to  address  their  additional  needs  for  more 
lawyers  through  reimbursable  agreements.   However,  since  OGC  is  a 
staff  agency  and  91  percent  of  our  budget  consists  of  funds  for 
personnel  compensation,  we  have  no  way  to  absorb  cuts  below  our 
request  without  placing  a  severe  strain  on  the  office  and 
adversely  affecting  daily  operations.   Therefore,  the  entire 
amount  of  our  budget  request  is  essential  to  maintain  our 
current,  existing  staff  and  levels  of  service. 

CLOSING 
That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.   We  appreciate 
the  support  this  Committee  has  given  us  in  the  past.   I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  and  the  Committee  members  may 
have  at  this  time.   Thank  you. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Purpose  Statement 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  which,  prior  to  1955,  was  known  as  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor,  was  established  In  1910  (70  Stat.  742)  as  the  law 
office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Office  provides  all  essential  and  necessary  legal  advice  and  services  for 
the  Department's  ongoing  programs.  The  headquarters  legal  staff  is  divided 
into  four  sections:  (1)  Regulatory  and  Marketing;  (2)  International  Affairs, 
Commodity  Programs  and  Food  Assistance  Programs;  (3)  Community  Development  and 
Natural  Resources;  and  (4)  Legislation,  Litigation,  Research  and  Operations. 

Geographic  Location.  The  work  of  this  office  is  carried  out  in  Washington, 
O.C,  and  five  regions  which  include  22  offices  as  follows: 


Central  Region: 
Leawood,  Kansas 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
Temple,  Texas 

Pacific  Region: 

San  Francisco,  California 
Juneau,  Alaska 
Portland,  Oregon 


Southern  Region: 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico 
Jackson,  Mississippi 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Mountain  Region: 
Denver,  Colorado 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Missoula,  Montana 
Ogden,  Utah 

Northern  Region: 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Richmond,  Virginia 

As  of  September  30,  1992,  the  office  had  406  employees  of  which  377  were 
permanent  full-time  employees  and  29  were  other  employees.  There  were  178 
permanent  full-time  employees  and  9  other  employees  located  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  199  permanent  full-time  employees  and  20  other  employees  in  the 
field. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 

1992  Actual  and  Estimated.  1993  and  1994 


1992 
Actual 


195? 
Estimated 


Item 


Amount 


Staff 
Years 


1993 
Estimated 


Amount 


Staff 
Years 


Amount 


Staff 
Years 


381 


Office  of  the  General     : 
Counsel  :$24.554,000 

Allocation  from:        : 
Hazardous  Waste        : 
Management  595,007 

Obliqa'  ons  under  other    : 
USDA  appropriations:      : 

AMS  :     65.811 

FmHA  :    360,286 

FS  :    697,820 

AMS-User  Fees  : 

APHIS-User  Fees  : 

FGIS-User  Fees  : 

ASCS-User  Fees  : 

FSIS-User  Fees  : 

Total.  Other  USDA     : 
Appropriations  :  1.123.917 

Total,  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  :  26.272.924:  402 


$24,554,000 


513,000 


83,000 
821,000 
1,516,000 
711,000 
207,000 
166,000 

23,000 


352 


1 

11 

28 

13 

4 

3 

1 


$25,045,000 


492,000 


85,000 

810,000 

1,260,000 

926,000 

325,000 

123,000 

34,000 

40.000 


14 


3.527.000 


61 


3.603.000 


28.594.000:  420 


352 


1 

11 

15 

13 

4 

3 

1 

1 


49 


29.140_J)00:  408 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 
Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 
1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 

1993 

1994 

Grade 

Hdars 

Field 

Total: 

:  Hdars 

Field 

Total: 

:  Hdqrs 

:Field 

:Total 

Executive 

Level  IV 

1 

— 

1  : 

1 

— 

1  : 

1 

: 

•   I 

ES-6  

2 

— 

2  : 

:   2 

-- 

2  : 

2 

; 

:   2 

ES-5  

3 

— 

3  : 

:   3 

-- 

3  : 

3 

• 

3 

ES-4  

6 

1 

7  : 

6 

1 

7  : 

:   7 

1 

8 

ES-3  

3 

1 

4  : 

:   3 

1 

4  : 

:   2 

4 

6 

ES-2  

ES-1  

-- 

3 

3  : 

;  — 

3 

3  : 

1 

0 

1 

GS/GM-15  

38 

18 

56  ': 

:  38 

18 

56  : 

:  37 

18 

55 

GS/GM-14  

43 

75 

118  : 

:  42 

76 

118  : 

:  54 

87 

141 

GS/GM-13  

20 

13 

33  : 

:  20 

13 

33  : 

:  26 

14 

40 

GS-12  

17 

14 

31  : 

:   19 

14 

33  : 

:   17 

5 

22 

GS-11  

11 

5 

16  : 

:   19 

7 

26  : 

:   2 

1 

3 

GS-IO  

— 

-- 

—  : 

: 

— 

—  : 

1 

-- 

1 

GS-  9  

8 

13 

21  : 

8 

14 

22  : 

5 

13 

18 

GS-  8  

10 

9 

19  : 

:   10 

9 

19  : 

:  10 

8 

18 

GS-  7  

9 

20 

29  : 

9 

21 

30  : 

:   11 

24 

35 

GS-  6  

9 

17 

26  : 

9 

17 

26  : 

8 

15 

23 

GS-  5  

3 

22 

25  : 

:   3 

22 

25  : 

4 

20 

24 

GS-  4  

GS-  3  

GS-  2  

Other  Graded 

4 

7 

11  : 

4 

8 

12  : 

:   1 

6 

7 

Positions  

— 

~ 

—  : 

: 

— 

—  : 

:  -- 

-- 

-- 

Ungraded 

Positions  

-- 

-- 

—  : 

: 

— 

--  : 

: 

-- 

— 

Total  Permanent: 

Positions  

187 

218 

405  : 

:  196 

224 

420  ': 

:  192 

216 

408 

Unfilled 

Positions, 

end-of-year. . 

-9 

-19 

-28  ': 

• 

-- 

--    ■ 

: 

__ 

__ 

Total  Permanent. 

Employment, 

end-of-year. . 

178 

199 

377  ': 

:  196 

224 

420  : 

':    192    • 

216  : 

408 

Staff-Years 

Ceil ing  

187 

215 

402  : 

':    196 

224 

420  ': 

':    192   ': 

216  ': 

408 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 

1992        1993         1994 

Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters  $10,057,487 

Field  8.838.173 

11  Total  Personnel  Compensation  18,895,660 

12  Personnel  Benefits  3,535,764 

13  Benefits  for  former  personnel  ^0^ 

Total  Pers.  Comp.  &  Benefits  22.431.424 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel  178,233 

22  Transportation  of  things  7,035 

23  Communications,  utilities 

and  other  rent  669,018 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  ...  30,369 

25  Other  services  576,959 

26  Supplies  and  materials  415,805 

31    Equ  i  pment  2 1 5 , 660 

43  Interest  Penalty  1,271 

44  Refunds  -1.774 

Total  Other  Objects  2.092.576 

Total  Direct  Obligations  24.524.000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES 

positions  $102,792 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS 

positions  $44,058 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS 

positions  11.27 


$9,357,239 
9.561.627 

$  9,546,079 
9.741,324 

18,918,866 

3,522,138 

11.771 

22.452.775 

19,287,403 

3,678,826 

11.771 

22.978.000 

222,800 
10,000 

220,816 
7,000 

729,828 
29,412 
556.315 
438,437 
114,433 

697,411 
28,668 
542,231 
458,515 
112,359 

-  _ 

-  _ 

2.101.225 

2.067.000 

24.554.000 

25.045,000 

$105,785 

$106,230 

$46,393 

$48,084 

11.23 

11.48 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 


The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel: 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  [$24,554,000]. 
S25.045.000 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Appropriations  Act,  1993  

Budget  Request,  1994  

Increase  in  Appropriation  


$24,554,000 
25.045.000 
+491.000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


1993 

Item  of  Change   Estimated      Pay  Cost 

Legal  Services..  $24.554.000     -f$502.000 


Other 
Changes 


1994 
Estimated 


ni.OOO         $25.045.000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


1992 
Actual 

1993 
Estimated 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

1994 
Estimated 

Pro.iect 

Amount 

Staff 
Years 

Amount 

Staff 
Years 

Amount 

Staff 
Years 

Legal  Services 
Unobligated 
balance  

$24,524,000 
30.000 

381 

$24,554,000 

352 

+491,000 

$25,045,000 

352 

Total , 
Appropriation 

$24,554,000 

381. 

$24,554,000 

352 

(1) 
+491.000 

$25,045,000 

352.. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  General  Counsel  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Department  and  is 
responsible  for  providing  legal  services  for  all  programs,  operations,  and 
activities  of  the  Department.  The  General  Counsel  is  assisted  by  a  Deputy 
General  Counsel  and  four  Associate  General  Counsels,  each  of  whom  is 
responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  legal  work  of  the  Department.  The  functions 
of  this  Office  are  performed  in  the  Washington  office  and  five  regions  which 
include  five  regional  and  17  branch  offices.  The  Law  Library  was  transferred 
from  the  National  Agricultural  Library  to  OGC  in  1982. 

The  field  offices  handle  legal  work  relating  primarily  to  the  activities  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Forest  Service,  Rural  Development 
Administration,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 
By  delegation  of  the  General  Counsel,  legal  work  relating  to  other  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Department  may  be  handled  by  a  field  office. 

Legal  Advice.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  issues  both  formal  and 
i-'formal  opinions  on  legal  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
department's  programs;  prepares  or  reviews  administrative  rules  and 
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regulations  applicable  to  the  public;  drafts  proposed  legislation;  prepares  or 
interprets  contracts,  mortgages,  leases,  deeds,  and  similar  documents; 
prepares  patent  applications  arising  out  of  inventions  by  Department 
employees;  and  considers  and  determines  claims  by  and  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  Department's  activities. 

Administrative  Proceedings.  The  Department  is  represented  by  the  General 
Counsel  in  administrative  proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  and  in  quasi-judicial  hearings  held  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  various  USDA  programs. 

Civil  Litigation.  Civil  litigation  arising  out  of  the  Department's  work  is 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  attorneys  of  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  assisting  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  such  cases.  The 
General  Counsel  represents  the  Secretary  in  administrative  proceedings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  involving  freight  rates  on  farm  commodities 
and  in  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  to  the  courts.  By 
delegation,  the  Associate  General  Counsel  for  Legislation,  Litigation, 
Research  and  Operations  represents  the  Department  in  certain  classes  of  cases 
before  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals. 

Criminal  Litigation.  Criminal  cases  are  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  referring 
them  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1)  An  increase  of  $491.000  for  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $55.000  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  increase  in 
non-salary  costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S502.000  which  reflects  the  annual ization  of  the 
fiscal  year  1993  pay  raise. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  S59.000  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  Change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive 
Order,  total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be 
reduced  by  3  percent  in  FY  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in 
FY  1996  and  14  percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  OGC  will  reduce 
supply  purchases  and  printing  and  reproduction  services.  OGC  will 
also  closely  monitor  contractual  services,  utility  and 
communication  charges  and  reduce  travel. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  S7.000  for  FTS  2000  funding. 

This  decrease  reflects  lower  long  distance  telecommunications 
prices  due  to  price  redeterminations  in  the  FTS  2000  contracts. 
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Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992  1993  1994 

Staff  Staff  Staff 

Amount    Years  Amount  Years  Amount  Years 

Alabama J   276,139  6  $   293,187  6  $   298.294  6 

Alaska 220,556  4  242,150  4  245,369  4 

Arkansas 658,329  12  719,506  12  731,221  12 

California 1,143,436  19  1,297,232  20  1,315,555  21 

Colorado 861,809  15  910,726  15  924,329  15 

District  of  Columbia...  13,548,629  178  12,892,079  151  13,203,701  149 

Georgia 1,343,225  25  1,317,732  24  1,339,831  24 

Illinois 509,666  10  546,933  10  555,816  10 

Kansas 817,294  14  863,864  14  876,523  14 

Mississippi 199,511  4  155,177  4  158,396  4 

Montana 466,049  8  435,650  8  442,645  8 

Nebraska 199,210  4  202,579  4  205.798  4 

New  Mexico 255,515  5  317,867  5  322,974  5 

North  Carolina 184,965  4  188,702  4  191,921  4 

Ohio 200.561  4  215,720  4  218.939  4 

Oklahoma 261,715  5  237,781  4  241,000  4 

Oregon 780,921  14  887,680  14  900,339  15 

Pennsylvania 710,386  12  748,716  12  759,487  12 

Puerto  Rico 214,980  5  184,319  4  187,538  4 

Texas 579,417  12  690,145  12  700,916  12 

Utah 331,882  6  362,558  6  367,665  6 

Virginia 199,207  4  222,231  4  225,450  4 

Wisconsin 560.598  11 621.466  11 631.293  11 

Subtotal,  Available 

or  Estimate 24,524,000  381  24,554,000  352  25,045,000  352 

Unobligated  balance  ...  30.000  —  — 


Total,  Available 
or  Estimate 24.554.000  381     24.554.000  352     25.045.000  352 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC)  serves  as  the  legal  advisor  and 
counsel  for  the  Secretary  and  the  program  agencies  of  the  Department. 

Current  Activities:  The  Office  provides  legal  services  for  all  agencies  of 
the  Department.  These  services  include,  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

rendering  opinions  on  legal  questions; 

preparing  or  reviewing  rules  and  regulations; 

preparing  or  interpreting  contracts,  mortgages,  leases,  deeds,  and 
other  documents; 

preparing  briefs  and  representing  the  Department  in  judicial 
proceedings  and  litigation; 

representing  departmental  agencies  in  nonlitigation  debt 
collection  programs; 

processing  applications  for  patents  for  inventions  by  the 
Department's  employees; 

representing  departmental  agencies  in  state  water  rights 
adjudications; 

considering  and  determining  claims  by  and  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  Department's  activities; 

representing  the  Department  in  formal  administrative 
proceedings; 

assisting  the  Department  of  Justice  (DOJ)  in  the  preparation  and 
trial  of  cases  involving  the  Department;  and 

representing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  International  Trade  Commission. 

Highlights  of  OGC's  fiscal  year  1992  operations  are  described  below: 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC)  has  implemented  a  Pilot  Work  Item 
Management  System  for  internal  case  tracking  in  headquarters  and  two  regional 
offices.  Our  two  regional  offices,  San  Francisco  and  Atlanta,  have  multiple 
workstations  configured  to  access  the  Pilot  System,  and  each  of  our  eleven 
headquarter's  divisions  has  one  workstation  for  tracking  and  reporting 
purposes. 
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REGULATORY  AND  MARKETING 

Meat  and  roultrv  Products  Inspection  Acts:  Approximately  185  criminal  cases, 
civil  injunction  cases,  civil  seizure  cases  and  claims  collection  cases  were 
r  'orred  to  DOJ  or  otherwise  handled  or  disposed  of  with  numerous  successful 
c  .minal  prosecutions.  One  of  the  most  significant  of  those  cases  concerned 
the  prosecution  of  Sandy  Mac,  a  meat  processing  establishment  in  Pennsauken, 
New  Jersey,  and  its  three  top  officials.  The  plant  and  those  officials  were 
convicted  of  adulterating  ham  products  with  excessive  water,  falsifying  USDA 
records,  and  offering  money  to  USDA  inspectors  over  a  12  year  period.  The 
Court  imposed  fines  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $2  million  against  the 
defendants.  It  also  sentenced  the  former  president  to  two  years  in  prison, 
and  the  other  two  officials  to  six  months  at  a  community  treatment  center. 
Four  inspectors  were  convicted  of  bribery,  and  received  prison  sentences.  All 
three  of  the  officials  were  barred  from  any  operational  control  of,  or 
physical  presence  at,  the  plant  for  a  90  day  period.  During  that  period, 
separate  Administrative  Law  Judge's  decisions  were  obtained  permanently 
barring  those  officials  from  operational  control  of,  or  physical  presence  at, 
the  plant. 

In  addition,  22  administrative  proceedings  involving  the  withdrawal, 
suspension,  or  denial  of  Federal  meat  and  poultry  products  inspection  were 
litigated.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  those  cases  concerned  forcible  assaults 
against  a  federal  inspector  by  three  plant  officials  at  Murray  Meat,  a  federal 
meat  packing  establishment  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  FSIS  suspended  inspection 
services  pending  an  administrative  action.  An  oral  hearing  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  suspension.  The  Administrative  Law  Judge  issued 
ar,  initial  decision  permanently  removing  one  of  the  plant  officials  from  the 
business,  ci.  appeal,  the  Judicial  Officer  issued  a  final  decision  permanently 
removing  all  three  of  the  plant  officials.  Murray  Meat  cannot  resume 
operations  requiring  Federal  inspection  until  the  three  officials  have  been 
removed.  OGC  also  assisted  in  defending  the  Secretary  and  other  officials  of 
the  Department  in  8  civil  court  actions.  One  of  the  most  significant  of  those 
cases  involves  a  lawsuit  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Puerto  Rico  filed  by  Eurocaribe  against  USDA.  The  plaintiff  seeks  mandamus 
relief  concerning  USDA's  alleged  duty  to  require  the  retail  establishments  in 
Puerto  Rico  manufacturing  sausage  made  with  non-certified  pork  meat  to  comply 
with  the  federal  meat  inspection  regulations  for  trichinae  destruction.  OGC 
filed  a  motion  to  dismiss,  along  with  a  lengthy  brief,  and  plaintiff  filed  a 
reply.  The  case  is  pending  a  decision  by  the  Court. 

OGC  also  reviewed,  revised,  drafted,  and  cleared  approximately  126  notices  of 
proposed  rulemaking  or  final  rulemaking  dockets,  and  drafted  or  reviewed 
numerous  bills  and  reports  concerning  amendments  to  the  Acts.  In  this  regard, 
OGC  provided  substantial  legal  services  in  connection  with  three  public 
hearings,  and  the  review  and  clearance  of  a  complex  and  voluminous  final 
rulemaking  docket,  involving  nutrition  labeling  of  meat  and  poultry  products. 
Another  significant  rulemaking  docket  reviewed  and  cleared  by  OGC  concerned 
the  exemption  from  inspection  of  meat  and  poultry  pizzas,  under  legislation 
enacted  in  FY  1992.  The  legislation  and  implementing  regulations  involve  very 
difficult,  controversial  issues.  OGC  also  provided  substantial  legal  services 
with  respect  to  food  safety  legislation  concerning  pesticides  and  pesticide 
residues  in  food,  final  regulations  on  irradiation  of  poultry  products,  and 
proposed  regulations  concerning  prior  label  approval. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946:  OGC  handled  four  criminal  cases  and  two 
formal  administrative  proceedings  seeking  withdrawal  of  Federal  meat  and 
poultry  grading  and  acceptance  services.  OGC  is  assisting  in  defending  the 
Secretary  and  other  officials  of  the  Department  in  a  civil  court  action 
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brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colorado.  The 
plaintiff  seeks  an  injunction  and  a  judgment  declaring  invalid  USDA's 
implementation  of  a  schedule  or  certification  program  permitting  any 
certification  of  lamb  which  suggests  quality  grading  without  yield  grading,  or 
permitting  a  conflicting  certification  for  lamb  which  has  not  been  yield  and 
quality  graded.  Following  a  hearing,  the  Court  denied  plaintiff's  motion  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  and  defendant's  motion  for  summary  judgment.  The 
case  is  pending  further  proceedings  on  plaintiff's  request  for  a  permanent 
injunction  and  declaratory  judgment.  Additionally,  OGC  reviewed  and  cleared 
13  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  or  final  rulemaking  dockets. 

Animal  and  Plant  Quarantine  and  related  laws  and  Animal  Damage  Control: 

OGC  reviewed,  or  drafted  and  cleared  about  277  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking 
or  final  rulemaking  dockets,  and  legal  notices  for  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register.  OGC  provided  substantial  legal  assistance  regarding  regulations  on 
genetically  engineered  plants,  including  interpretations  and  extensive 
proposed  amendments  to  regulations  which  will  substantially  reduce  regulatory 
burdens  on  the  biotechnology  industry  and  facilitate  the  marketing  of  such 
plants.  Other  such  dockets  included  numerous  proposed  and  final  rules  to 
implement  APHIS  user  fee  authority,  a  complete  revision  of  the  scrapie  program 
based  on  negotiated  rulemaking,  a  revision  of  the  regulations  and  standards 
for  accredited  veterinarians,  and  substantial  changes  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  importation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  nursery  stock  into  the 
United  States.  OGC  also  assisted  in  handling  about  17  civil  court  actions 
which  included  defending  the  Secretary  and  other  officials  of  the  Department. 
OGC  attorneys  also  handled  approximately  535  administrative  cases  under  the 
animal  and  plant  quarantine  and  related  laws  during  fiscal  year  1992.  Most  of 
these  cases  sought  the  assessment  of  civil  penalties,  and  OGC  obtained 
approximately  201  decisions  in  civil  penalty  cases,  assessing  about  $249,000. 
In  addition,  about  120  criminal  cases  and  claims  collection  cases  were 
referred  to  the  DOJ  or  otherwise  handled  or  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Further,  OGC  reviewed  over  300  pieces  of  correspondence  and  other 
documents,  and  rendered  approximately  2150  oral  legal  opinions.  OGC  also 
performed  substantial  legal  services  with  respect  to  proposed  regulations 
regarding  the  importation  of  logs  and  other  untreated  wood  products,  lawsuits 
concerning  the  Salmonella  enteritidis  regulations  and  alleged  unconstituted 
takings  under  those  regulations,  a  lawsuit  to  enjoin  the  spraying  of  Bt  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  to  eradicate  the  Asian  Gypsy  Moth,  and  a  lawsuit  to 
enjoin  the  Animal  Damage  Control  Program  for  alleged  violations  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  Further,  OGC  reviewed  and/or  drafted  or  redrafted  and 
cleared  48  pieces  of  legislation  and  legislative  reports  concerning  numerous 
matters,  including  legislation  regarding  inspection  of  mail,  legislation  to 
phase  out  importations  of  exotic  birds  that  endanger  the  viability  of  the 
native  population  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  legislation  regarding  TB 
indemnity  insurance  programs  for  elk  and  other  Cervidae. 

Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders:  OGC  attorneys  devoted  substantial  legal 
resources  to  the  milk  and  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  order  programs.  There 
are  40  milk  orders  and  44  fruit  and  vegetable  orders  in  effect.  OGC  attorneys 
reviewed  and  approved  200  rulemaking  dockets,  as  well  as  many  other  documents 
relating  to  these  orders.  OGC  also  provided  daily  legal  advice  to  client 
agencies  in  connection  with  a  wide  variety  of  matters  arising  under  both  the 
fruit  and  vegetable,  and  milk  marketing  order  programs.  OGC  participates  in 
all  formal  rulemaking  proceedings  as  Department  counsel.  Several  significant 
formal  rulemaking  hearings  were  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year  concerning 
milk  marketing  orders.  OGC  attorneys  represented  the  Department  at  these 
hearings  and  provided  guidance  in  the  evaluation  of  the  record  and  preparation 
of  Departmental  decisions.  The  issues  involved  in  these  milk  hearings 
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included  the  review  of  Class  I  price  differentials,  Class  II  pricing, 
provisions  for  handling  and  pricing  reconstituted  milk,  the  uniform 
classification  of  milk  uses,  alternatives  to  the  M-W  price  currently  used  in 
milk  orders,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Class  III-A  pricing  formula. 

Substantial  legal  resources  were  also  devoted  to  civil  and  administrative 
actions  arising  under  the  marketing  order  programs.  These  actions  included 
civil  forfeitures,  injunctive  actions,  bankruptcy  matters,  and  challenges  to 
the  legality  of  a  variety  of  marketing  order  provisions.  An  important 
decision  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  Department's  use  of 
expedited  rulemaking  under  the  prorate  provisions  of  the  California  citrus 
marketing  orders. 

Research  and  Promotion  Programs:  OGC  provided  substantial  legal  services  to 
research  and  promotion  programs  administered  by  USDA  under  free-standing 
legislation.  These  include  the  promotion  programs  for  milk,  cotton,  eggs, 
potatoes,  honey,  watermelons,  beef,  pork,  soybeans,  mushrooms,  limes,  pecans, 
wool  and  mohair.  During  the  fiscal  year  OGC  assisted  in  the  preparation  and 
issuance  of  final  orders  for  limes,  pecans,  and  cotton,  and  implementing 
regulations  for  most  of  the  new  or  amended  orders  authorized  by  the  most 
recent  farm  bill.  In  the  litigation  arena,  OGC  working  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  defended  against  a  series  of  injunctive  actions  brought  to  delay  the 
producer  referendum  for  the  mushroom  order. 

Animal  Welfare  and  Horse  Protection  Acts:  OGC  expended  substantial  resources 
in  connection  with  the  Animal  Welfare  and  Horse  Protection  Act  Programs.  OGC 
attorneys  serve  as  complaint  counsel  in  administrative  enforcement  actions 
brought  under  these  two  statutes,  and  in  FY  1992,  OGC  initiated  61  enforcement 
cases.  OGC  represented  APHIS  as  trial  counsel  in  30  oral  hearings  conducted 
before  the  Department's  administrative  law  judges  and  resolved  over  160 
administrative  cases  through  trials  on  the  merits,  by  negotiating  consent 
decisions  with  the  alleged  violators  or  by  other  means. 

Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act:  OGC  reviewed  and  provided  drafting  assistance  to  APHIS 
in  a  number  of  rulemaking  dockets  concerning  veterinary  biologies  during  FY 
1992.  The  dockets  reviewed  and  approved  by  OGC  included  regulations 
implementing  the  Patent  Term  Restoration  Act,  regulations  governing  autogenous 
biologies,  and  rules  specifying  requirements  applicable  to  the  repackaging  and 
labeling  of  individual  dose  veterinary  vaccines  for  public  use.  In  addition, 
substantial  legal  resources  were  devoted  to  litigation  under  the 
Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act.  These  actions  included  an  injunctive  action  against  a 
licensed  biological  product  manufacturer  who  attempted  to  ship  a  contaminated 
product.  OGC  also  participated  in  successful  defense  of  USDA's  interpretation 
of  the  term  "ship"  under  the  Act.  In  that  case,  the  federal  district  court 
held  that  the  Department's  interpretation  of  the  term  "ship"  reasonably 
accommodated  the  policies  of  removing  unsafe  products  from  the  market  and 
decreasing  the  financial  impact  on  manufacturers. 

Grain  Standards  Act:  OGC  provided  legal  services  to  FGIS  in  connection  with 
the  agency's  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act.  OGC  reviewed  and  approved  final  rules  revising  the  standards 
for  wheat,  soybeans,  and  sorghum;  establishing  new  standards  for  canola;  and 
establishing  aflatoxin  testing  requirements  for  export  corn.  OGC  also 
provided  assistance  to  FGIS  in  connection  with  its  implementation  of  the  new 
official  commercial  inspection  service,  a  more  flexible,  less  costly  grain 
inspection  grading  service. 
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Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act:  During  fiscal  year  1992,  421  PACA 
reparation  cases  were  referred  to  OGC  for  decision,  and  OGC  staff  rendered  320 
opinions  concerning  contract  disputes  between  members  of  the  perishable 
agricultural  commodities  industry.   In  addition,  OGC  received  69  new 
administrative  enforcement,  22  civil  and  16  "responsibly  connected"  referrals. 
Seventy-one  administrative  cases  and  22  civil  cases  were  initiated  during  the 
fiscal  year.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  OGC  had  a  reparation  case 
inventory  of  366  cases. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act:  During  fiscal  year  1992,  95  administrative 
enforcement,  34  court  actions  and  9  reparation  actions  were  initiated. 
Pursuant  to  section  1324  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  OGC  received  seven 
applications  regarding  state  central  filing  systems.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  23  enforcement  actions  and  15  court  actions  were  under  consideration  by 
OGC,  and  72  administrative  enforcement,  23  civil  and  criminal  matters,  and  25 
reparation  cases  were  in  litigation. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  COMMODITY  PROGRAMS. 
AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCCl  and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS):  OGC  provided  a  significant  amount  of  assistance 
in  the  final  drafting  of  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
Amendments  of  1991.  Subsequent  to  approval  of  this  Act,  OGC  reviewed  a 
substantial  number  of  regulations  which  were  used  to  administer  ASCS  and  CCC 
programs  authorized  by  that  Act.  OGC  continued  to  provide  legal  advice  on  the 
administration  of  commodity  price  support  and  production  adjustment  programs 
authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  CCC  Charter  Act, 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Increased  utilization  of  OGC  resources  for 
various  conservation  programs  was  necessary  due  to  implementation  of  the 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program  which  required  development  of  program  documents  and 
assistance  in  training  programs  involving  ASCS  personnel  and  programs 
involving  private  sector  lenders,  attorneys,  and  farm  and  environmental 
organizations.  A  significant  amount  of  legal  assistance  was  also  provided  to 
department  officials  in  connection  with  the  implementation  of  disaster 
assistance  programs.  Legal  services  were  also  required  in  connection  with  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program,  as  well  as  payment  limitation  and  disaster 
program  litigation. 

The  table  below  summarizes  litigation  activity  involving  CCC  and  ASCS. 

FY  1991  FY  1992 

Number  of  cases  referred  to 

Dept  of  Justice 775  319 

Total  dollar  value  of  cases 

filed  by  and  against 

in  millions $       33  5.3 

Number  of  cases  pending  in  court 

or  Justice  Dept, 

end  of  year 2,529  1,690 

Total  dollar  value  of  pending 

cases,  end  of  year 

in  millions S      153  135.3 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  (FCIC):  OGC  continued  to  draft  and  rewrite 
program  regulations  and  contractual  provisions  to  simplify  and  strengthen  all 
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aspects  of  the  program  ranging  from  producer  participation  to  reinsurance  and 
agency  contractual  relationships.  Substantial  resources  have  been  required  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  program  uniform  across  State  lines  in  all  delivery 
systems.  The  provisions  of  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990  allowing  private  insurance  companies  to  submit  their  private  policies 
for  reinsurance  and  subsidy  significantly  increased  the  OGC  workload  in  this 
area. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS):  Legal  services  provided  by  OGC  in 
connection  with  international  trade  have  continued  to  expand  greatly.  OGC 
attorneys  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  providing  legal  advice  and 
participating  in  consultations  as  part  of  the  U.S.  negotiating  team  in 
connection  with  the  Uruguay  Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  Documents 
filed  by  the  United  States  Government  with  the  dispute  resolution  panel  of 
GATT  in  connection  with  the  dispute  with  the  European  Community  over  its 
system  of  subsidization  for  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products  were  prepared  by 
attorneys  in  OGC. 

OGC  has  actively  participated  in  the  successful  conclusion  of  negotiations  on 
the  proposed  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  OGC  lawyers  have 
not  only  been  involved  in  the  actual  negotiations  and  drafting  of  proposed 
text  of  the  treaty  but  also  in  evaluating  the  extent  to  which  changes  in  U.S. 
domestic  legislation  will  be  required  as  part  of  the  implementing  legislation 
to  be  proposed  to  Congress. 

Issues  continue  to  arise  under  the  U.S. -Canada  Free-Trade  Agreement  (FTA)  and 
increasingly  involve  agriculture.  This  has  required  commensurately  increased 
involvement  of  OGC  attorneys.  OGC  has  been  a  principal  participant  in  the 
efforts  to  resolve  ne  continuing  dispute  with  Canada  concerning  its 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  FTA  in  connection  with  exports  of  durum  wheat 
to  the  United  States.  This  dispute  is  only  the  fourth  under  the  dispute 
settlement  provisions  (Chapter  18)  of  the  FTA. 

OGC  has  provided  legal  assistance  to  FAS  with  respect  to  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  which 
provide  that  the  United  States  share  agricultural  expertise  with  emerging 
democracies.  This  assistance  has  included  OGC's  active  participation  in  the 
negotiations  to  establish  a  model  farm  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  assistance,  OGC  participated  in  the  development  and 
review  of  the  Freedom  Support  Act  of  1992  which  provided  a  framework  for 
assistance  to  the  newly  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This 
office  also  was  closely  involved  in  drafting  a  large  number  of  agreements 
providing  for  the  donation  of  agricultural  commodities  to  these  newly 
independent  states  as  well  as  other  countries. 

Food  Assistance  Program:  During  fiscal  year  1992,  OGC  worked  closely  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  in  settling  claims  regarding  questionable 
bidding  practices  for  the  contract  to  supply  infant  formula  to  the 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  in  Puerto 
Rico  against  two  of  the  three  largest  manufacturers  of  infant  formula  in  the 
U.S.  Under  the  settlement,  the  manufacturers  will  provide  3.6  million  pounds 
of  powdered  infant  formula  to  the  WIC  Program,  which  will  use  the  formula  to 
increase  the  number  of  eligible  women,  infants,  and  children  it  serves.  OGC 
also  drafted  recently  enacted  legislation  which  encourages  private  sector 
participation  in  a  national  information  campaign  and  education  program  to 
promote  breastfeeding  as  the  preferred  method  of  infant  nutrition  and  to 
foster  wider  public  acceptance  of  breastfeeding. 
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Review  of  regulations  was  again  a  priority  for  OGC;  06C  cleared  for  legal 
sufficiency  14  regulations  concerning  the  Special  Nutrition  Programs.   In  the 
food  stamp  area,  substantial  time  was  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  pilot 
tax  refund  offset  program.  Under  the  program,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS)  will  offset  tax  refunds  due  to  individuals  who  have  received  over- 
issuances  of  food  stamps  and  have  not  repaid  them. 

Litigation  involving  the  Department  with  respect  to  food  assistance  programs 
continues  to  be  a  significant  element  of  work  (89  open  cases).  There  were  18 
new  court  challenges  to  the  domestic  food  assistance  programs  filed  in  FY 
1992.  Among  other  issues,  the  litigation  challenged  Food  Stamp  Program  rules 
related  to  disaster  relief,  quality  control  claims,  attribution  of  income  to 
aliens,  interest  on  debts  owed  to  the  federal  government  and  treatment  of 
payments  to  low  income  households  as  "energy  assistance".   In  addition,  93 
retailer/wholesaler  enforcement  judicial  review  cases  were  filed  during  fiscal 
year  1992. 

OGC  attorneys  hosted  a  Food  Stamp  Program  Civil  Remedies  Seminar  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  reduce  Food  Stamp  Program  retailer  fraud  and  to  encourage  the  use  of 
the  civil  False  Claims  Act  against  retailers  who  fraudulently  obtain  payment 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  seminar  brought  together  various  organizations 
involved  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program's  enforcement  process. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA).  Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board,  and 
Rural  Development  Administration  (RDAl  Programs:  During  fiscal  year  1992,  OGC 
provided  legal  assistance  to  FmHA  and  RDA  in  all  their  major  areas  of 
activity.  These  encompassed  Farmer  Program,  Single-  and  Multi-Family  Housing, 
Community  Program  and  Business  and  Industry  Loans.  (In  mid-year,  the 
Community  Program  and  Business  and  Industry  Loans  were  moved  to  RDA.)  These 
major  areas  of  activity  include  more  than  30  statutorily-separate  loan  and 
grant  programs.  The  Community  Development  Division  was  involved  in  the  task 
force  working  on  the  various  aspects  of  actual  establishment  of  RDA,  which  was 
created  by  the  1990  FACT  Act.  The  Division  also  provided  advice  to  the 
Department  concerning  the  Secretary's  statutory  responsibilities  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board.  The 
Division's  advice  concerned  both  proposed  and  recently  enacted  legislation, 
proposed  and  final  regulations,  directives  interpreting  and  implementing 
regulations,  litigation,  informal  advice,  and  a  variety  of  legal  documents. 
During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  recorded  work  items  in  this  area  completed  by  the 
Community  Development  Division  totaled  4,929.  This  amounts  to  an  almost  three 
percent  increase  over  the  work  "items"  closed  in  fiscal  year  1991.  Formally 
tracked  "items"  amounted  to  perhaps  60  percent  of  total  Division  workload. 

Legislative  work  included  advice  to  FmHA,  and  working  with  Congress  on  the 
1991  Act  making  technical  corrections  to  the  1990  FACT  Act,  the  House  bill 
dealing  with  farm  loans  to  beginning  farmers,  and  items  relating  to 
Appropriations  Bills.  The  Division  also  dealt  with  a  large  volume  of 
correspondence,  including  some  congressional  inquiries,  especially  relating  to 
a  tax  issue  regarding  rural  rental  housing  projects.  Regulatory  matters 
included  a  complete  rewrite  of  the  farmer  program  loan  servicing  regulations 
to  implement  the  1990  FACT  Act.  Other  regulatory  matters  included  revision  of 
the  guaranteed  housing  regulations,  revisions  of  the  conservation  easement  and 
inventory  farm  property  sale  priority  regulations,  and  preparation  of 
regulations  establishing  the  Farms  for  the  Future  program  as  well  as  State 
review  panels  for  rural  development  projects.  For  fiscal  year  1992,  the 
Division  reviewed  more  than  500  separate  regulatory  proposals. 
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The  Division  also  handled  referrals  from  the  Department  of  Justice  (DOJ)  of 
more  than  one  hundred  litigation  cases  during  the  year,  and  assisted  DOJ  in 
defending  especially  important  cases  involving  a  variety  of  claims  against 
FmHA,  including  a  number  of  issues  arising  from  the  implementation  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987.  This  activity  included  work  both  at  the 
trial  court  and  the  appellate  levels.   Informal  legal  advice  consisted  of 
verbal  or  written  advice  to  the  client  on  all  aspects  of  administrative  law 
and  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  making  of  loans  and  grants, 
including  the  complicated  arena  of  lender  liability  under  CERCLA.  Drafting 
work  included  drafting  various  loan  agreements,  guarantee  and  security  forms, 
as  well  as  proposals  to  be  included  in  the  Department's  legislative  package. 
The  Community  Development  Division  anticipates  an  increase  in  its  workload  for 
the  future  as  more  and  more  delinquent  farm  loans  reach  the  judicial  system; 
OGC  field  offices  require  its  guidance  on  how  to  respond  to  issues  arising  out 
of  implementation  of  the  1990  FACT  Act;  and  the  RDA  becomes  fully  operational. 

Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Programs:  During  fiscal  year  1992, 
substantial  legal  services  were  required  in  connection  with  the  loan  and  grant 
programs  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA)  and  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  (RTB).  REA  approved  insured  loans  totaling  $662  million  to  193 
electric  borrowers  and  40  telephone  borrowers  and  loan  guarantees  totaling 
approximately  $185  million  to  6  borrowers.  In  the  telephone  loan  program,  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  made  29  loans  totaling  $185  million.  In  a  newly 
available  program,  OGC  negotiated  and  drafted  agreements  permitting  borrowers 
to  reprice  certain  REA  guaranteed  loans  from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
Fourteen  of  the  transactions  totaling  $602  million  were  completed  in  FY  1992. 

The  legal  services  required  in  connection  with  REA  and  RTB  lending  programs 
included  preparation  of  loan  contracts,  security  instruments  and  related  legal 
documents.  OGC  has  undertaken  the  first  major  revision  of  the  security 
instrument  used  in  the  electric  loan  program  in  over  20  years.  The  project 
involves  not  only  updating  many  provisions  of  security  instruments  but  also 
encompasses  fundamental  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  REA 
and  its  borrowers.  The  project  has  impacts  on  REA,  its  borrowers,  private 
lenders  and  other  groups.  OGC  also  has  undertaken  to  develop  several  new 
types  of  security  instruments  in  the  telephone  program  including  a  new  form  of 
common  mortgage  between  REA,  RTB,  and  private  lenders. 

OGC  has  drafted  and  reviewed  a  substantial  number  of  significant  new  REA 
regulations  during  FY  1992.  These  include  regulations  providing  for  a  new 
form  of  wholesale  power  contract  between  REA  power  supply  borrowers  and  their 
members,  regulations  setting  forth  for  the  first  time  REA  policy  regarding 
lien  accommodations  and  subordinations,  and  several  regulations  implementing 
rural  economic  development  and  distance  learning  and  medical  link  loan  and 
grant  programs. 

Legal  services  required  in  connection  with  financially-troubled  REA  borrowers 
continued  at  a  high  level  during  fiscal  year  1992.  During  the  year,  eight 
borrowers  with  debt  totaling  $2.4  billion  were  either  in  workout  or 
bankruptcy.  The  workouts  involved  a  range  of  legal  issues  and  required 
negotiations  with  borrowers,  creditors,  state  regulatory  bodies  and  others  as 
well  as  litigation  in  a  variety  of  forums.  During  the  appraisal  period,  two 
of  the  bankruptcy  cases,  Colorado-Ute  and  New  Hampshire  Electric  Cooperative, 
with  outstanding  Government  debt  of  over  $600  million,  were  resolved  through 
the  negotiation  of  consensual  plans  of  reorganization.  In  both  cases  the 
Government's  interests  were  protected.  With  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  in  the  case  of  Colorado-Ute,  important  program  precedents  were 
established  which  serve  to  discourage  REA  borrowers  from  attempting  to  shed 
federal  debt  through  bankruptcy. 
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During  fiscal  year  1992,  OGC  was  required  to  provide  substantial  legal 
services  in  litigation  involving  REA.  Of  particular  significance  is  the  issue 
of  the  right  of  REA  to  preempt  rate  jurisdiction  of  state  regulatory  bodies 
over  certain  financially  troubled  REA  borrowers.  Also  of  significance  are 
several  cases  involving  attempts  by  municipalities  to  condemn  those  portions 
of  the  borrowers  electric  systems  and  service  rights  that  are  most  profitable. 
Such  takings  threaten  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act,  and  REA,  with  OGC  advice  and  assistance,  is  contesting  the  actions. 

Forest  Service  (FS)  Programs:  In  a  climate  of  growing  public  concern  on 
environmental  issues,  OGC  provided  significant  legal  counsel  on  land 
management  planning,  timber,  minerals,  wildlife,  water,  land  status, 
recreation,  grazing,  and  compliance  with  federal  environmental  and 
administrative  laws.  With  regard  to  land  management  planning,  OGC  provided 
extensive  advice  on  the  development  of  124  forest  plans  and  on  over  1,200 
administrative  appeals  and  18  lawsuits  challenging  those  plans  filed  to  date. 
OGC's  record  in  plan  litigation  is  13  wins  and  4  losses.  OGC  provided 
national  training  on  forest  plan  monitoring  and  evaluation  and  on  wildlife 
issues,  including  Endangered  Species  Act  compliance  and  biological  diversity 
requirements.  OGC  has  also  provided  advice  on  the  development  of  revised  land 
management  planning  and  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  compliance 
regulations,  and  administrative  appeal  regulations. 

With  regard  to  timber,  OGC  provided  substantial  advice  in  response  to  numerous 
administrative  appeals  and  significant  litigation  (70  pending  cases)  on  the 
legality  of  decisions  to  offer  individual  timber  sales  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  National  Forest  Management  Act,  Clean  Water  Act  and 
Endangered  Species  Act.  OGC  also  represented  the  Forest  Service  before  the 
Comptroller  General  in  approximately  25  bid  protests  challenging  timber  sale 
offerings.  Extensive  advice  and  services  were  provided  on  issues  involving 
the  contractual  relationship  with  timber  sale  purchasers.  These  issues 
involve  the  Government's  financial  security,  the  Small  Business  Timber  Set 
Aside  Program,  contract  administration,  including  modifications,  cancellations 
and  defaults,  timber  theft,  bid  rigging,  debt  collection,  bankruptcy,  surety 
collection  and  revocation,  suspensions  and  debarments  and  export  restrictions. 
OGC  represented  or  assisted  the  Department  of  Justice  in  representing  the 
Forest  Service  in  hundreds  of  cases  involving  timber  sale  purchasers  filed  in 
the  Agriculture  Board  of  Contract  Appeals,  U.S.  Claims  Court,  U.S.  District 
Courts,  and  U.S.  Appellate  Courts  and  in  approximately  75  Forest  Service 
debarment  and/or  suspension  proceedings.  Specifically,  on  defaulted  timber 
sales,  OGC  worked  closely  with  and  continues  to  play  a  major  role  in  assisting 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  resolving  litigation  to  recover  damages  from  a 
large  number  of  timber  sale  contracts  defaulted  in  the  early  to  mid-1980's. 
OGC  also  assisted  the  Forest  Service  in  preparing  submissions  of  65  defaulted 
timber  sale  contracts  for  referral  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
requesting  that  the  surety  companies  who  bonded  defaulted  contracts  have  their 
certificates  of  authority  to  do  business  with  the  government  revoked  for 
failure  to  pay  the  penal  sums  of  the  bonds.   Important  legal  precedent  also 
has  been  established  in  other  defaulted  timber  sale  contract  cases,  which  has 
resulted  in  increased  ability  to  collect  damages  and  surety  bonds.  Training 
was  provided  to  Forest  Service  personnel  on  debt  collection,  antitrust 
monitoring,  timber  theft,  debarments,  bid  protests  and  the  Contract  Disputes 
Act. 

OGC  has  provided  counsel  in  the  Forest  Service's  implementation  of  the  Forest 
Resources  Conservation  and  Shortage  Relief  Act  of  1990,  which  prohibits  the 
export  of  unprocessed  federal  timber  and  the  purchase  of  unprocessed  federal 
timber  by  a  person  who  exports  unprocessed  private  timber  in  the  western 
United  States.  OGC  has  assisted  the  Forest  Service  in  drafting  interim  rules 
implementing  the  exemptions,  rules  for  new  administrative  processes  required 
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by  the  Act,  and  a  proposed  and  final  comprehensive  rule  on  this  Act  of 
extraordinary  complexity. 

OGC  has  also  worked  closely  with  the  Forest  Service,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  in  developing  the 
program  to  supply  Pacific  Yew  bark  needed  for  research  and  production  of  the 
promising  anticancer  drug  taxol .  OGC  provided  substantial  assistance  in  the 
development  and  enactment  of  the  Pacific  Yew  Act  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  in  August  of  1992.  The  Aci  provides  substantial  new  authority  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  finance  and  manage  Pacific  Yew  efforts.  The  Act 
provides  new  authority  for  the  Forest  Service  to  negotiate  sales  of  Pacific 
Yew  bark,  and  to  use  the  receipts  to  finance  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
sales.  OGC  is  assisting  the  Forest  Service  in  implementing  these  new 
authorities. 

In  addition  to  litigation  support  involving  challenges  to  recreation  special 
use  permits,  OGC  provided  substantial  advice  and  review  on  various  aspects  of 
recreation  uses,  including  insurance,  tort  liability  and  fees.  OGC  also 
provided  considerable  assistance  in  the  drafting  of  proposed  regulations  to 
govern  group  uses  and  distribution  of  printed  material  on  the  National  Forest 
System  and  to  simplify  the  application  process  of  commercial  special  uses. 

With  regard  to  minerals,  OGC  provided  extensive  assistance  in  connection  with 
sweeping  legislative  proposals  to  reform  the  statute  governing  the  development 
of  the  vast  majority  of  mineral  deposits  on  federal  lands.  Substantial 
assistance  was  also  provided  in  defending  important  mineral  litigation  and  in 
responding  to  requests  for  legal  advice  arising  through  congressional 
oversight  and  from  problems  encountered  in  administering  mineral  development. 

In  the  wildlife  area,  OGC  provided  substantial  advice  on  complex  questions 
concerning  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  other  wildlife  laws.  Significant 
litigation  and  questions  arose  from  the  national  debate  on  the  impact  of 
national  forest  land  management  on  the  protection  of  species  such  as  the 
spotted  owl,  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  the  Mount  Graham  red  squirrel,  the 
grizzly  bear,  and  the  marbled  murrelet. 

In  the  area  of  lands  and  associated  real  property  matters,  OGC  continues  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Forest  Service  on  a  variety  of  complicated  property 
law  matters  including  takings  under  the  5th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
issues  related  to  rights  of  access  over  federal  land,  issues  related  to  rights 
of  mineral  owners  under  deeds  of  severance,  and  Indian  treaty  rights.  OGC 
provides  instructors  for  national  lands  training  and  the  Legal  Education 
Institute  of  the  Department  of  Justice.   In  the  recent  regulatory  review 
process,  amendments  drafted  by  OGC  to  the  Forest  Service's  special  use 
regulations  completed  the  entire  amendatory  process.  Water  rights  and  power 
regulation  involve  considerable  legal  services  in  adjudications  of  reserved 
water  rights  and  licensing  proceedings  before  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 

Land  acquisitions  and  exchanges  continue  to  require  substantial  legal 
resources.   In  FY  1992,  the  Forest  Service  obligated  over  $107.5  million  in 
land  acquisition  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  166,781  acres  of  land.  Land 
exchanges  totaled  over  90,000  acres. 

There  were  several  special  projects  dealing  with  the  formulation  of  the 
Department's  supplemental  guidelines  for  tht  asses.'  jnt  of  5th  Amendment 
takings  required  under  Executive  Order  12630.   In  aadition,  there  were  over 
100  legislative  proposals  concerning  national  forest  lands  which  involved  OGC 
drafting  services,  review  of  testimony,  and  legislative  clearances. 
Significant  legislation  was  enacted  affecting  Forest  Service  programs 
including  the  "Energy  Bill"  amendments  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
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Act,  several  interstate  land  exchanges,  and  a  new  experimental  forest  in 
Hawaii . 

OGC  provided  substantial  assistance  on  other  important  issues  relating  to 
federal  laws  such  as  hazardous  waste  regulation  and  cleanup  (including  the 
Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill).  Native  American  treaty  rights  and  religious  freedom, 
use  of  herbicides  and  pesticides,  and  historic  and  archaeological  resource 
protection.  A  national  team  of  attorneys  was  established  to  assist  USDA 
agencies  in  the  pollution  control  area.  In  connection  with  the  development  of 
important  regulations  and  policy  statements,  OGC  provided  substantial  advice 
on  compliance  with  federal  administrative  laws  such  as  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
the  Privacy  Act,  and  executive  orders  and  other  authorities  governing  federal 
decision  making.  Substantial  effort  also  was  devoted  to  assisting  the  Forest 
Service  in  development  and  implementation  of  its  administrative  appeal 
processes. 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  staff  of  the  Natural  Resources  Division  assisted 
in  formulating,  reviewing  and  providing  legal  advice  on  numerous  written 
statements  and  legislative  reports.  OGC  also  drafted  and  reviewed  numerous 
legislative  proposals,  including  the  National  Forest  System  Lands  Omnibus 
proposal,  proposals  to  designate  certain  areas  as  wilderness,  proposals  for 
additions  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  proposals 
concerning  recreation  and  vendor  fees.  OGC  accompanied  Forest  Service 
personnel  at  meetings  with  congressional  staff  members  and  mark-ups  to  provide 
legal  assistance  if  needed. 

A  new  Legislative  Affairs  section  was  created  within  the  Natural  Resources 
Division  to  provide  enhanced  legal  assistance  to  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
wide  range  of  legislative  matters  in  which  it  is  involved. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  Programs:  OGC  provided  legal  counsel  on  range 
management,  flood  control  and  water  resources  projects,  and  natural  resource 
protection;  advice  on  the  application  of  state  and  federal  statutes  to 
programs  that  affect  approximately  3,000  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts;  the  defense  of  lawsuits  brought  by  parties  challenging  agency 
activities  and  the  prosecution  of  claims  on  behalf  of  the  agency.  Additional 
legal  review  continues  to  be  provided  to  SCS  on  activities  related  to 
development  and  implementation  of  conservation  practices  that  meet  the  federal 
and  state  water  quality  requirements  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  OGC  services  to  SCS  concerning 
implementation  of  the  conservation  title  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  and 
the  Food  Agriculture  Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (FACT  Act).  FACT 
assigns  specific  responsibility  to  the  SCS  for  assuring  compliance  by 
agricultural  producers  with  the  conservation  compliance  requirements,  and  the 
sodbuster  and  swampbuster  proscriptions.  By  December  31,  1994,  all 
agricultural  producers  will  have  to  be  in  full  compliance  or  risk  loss  of  USDA 
subsidies  and  other  benefits.  In  order  to  meet  the  statutory  deadline,  SCS  to 
date  has  completed  over  1.6  million  conservation  plans  with  at  least  250,000 
remaining  yet  to  be  done.  The  agency  has  made  1.63  million  highly  erodible 
land  determinations  with  2.8  million  more  to  be  done.  The  agency  has 
completed  764,000  wetland  determinations  with  4.4  million  to  be  done  when  the 
pending  wetland  guidelines  are  released. 

LEGISLATION.  LITIGATION.  AND  RESEARCH  AND  OPERATIONS 

Legislation:  During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  staff  of  the  Legislative  Division 
coordinated  legal  review  of  533  legislative  reports  on  pending  bills  and 
legislation  proposed  by  agencies  of  the  Department.  The  Legislative  Division 
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also  coordinated  the  legal  review  of  the  written  testimony  of  310 
Administration  witnesses  before  Congressional  Committees.  The  Division  staff 
prepared  or  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  drafts  of  bills  or  amendments  on 
request  for  Members  of  Congress,  Congressional  Committees,  and  agencies  within 
the  Department.  Technical  assistance  was  provided  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
Congressional  Committees  and  advice  was  furnished  to  USDA  legal  and  policy 
officials  on  the  drafting,  clearance,  and  presentation  to  Congress  of 
legislation  and  ancillary  legislative  materials  and  on  Congressional 
procedures.  Effective  in  January,  1992,  the  Legislative  Division  was  assigned 
responsibility  for  certifying  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  the 
compliance  of  all  Department  legislative  proposals  with  the  civil  justice 
reform  requirements  of  Executive  Order  12778.  The  staff  also  coordinated 
legal  review  of  legislative  reports  and  Congression-"  testimony  relating  inter 
alia  to:  development  of  a  national  energy  strategy;  negotiation  of  a  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement;  support  for  th6  democracies  emerging  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union;  environmental  improvements  at  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
throughout  Latin  America;  administration  of  the  farm  price  support, 
conservation,  and  other  programs  under  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990;  improvements  in  the  farm  and  rural  credit  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Rural  Electrification  Administration; 
improvements  in  the  food  stamp  and  other  nutrition  programs  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  including  an  initiative  to  promote  breast  feeding;  water 
quality;  pesticide  safety;  and  numerous  issues  affecting  management  of 
National  Forest  ecosystems,  including  balanced  administration  of  the  resource 
and  economic  values  of  old  growth  timber,  improved  management  of  the  Pacific 
yew  tree  as  a  source  of  the  cancer  drug  taxol ;  mineral  exploration  and 
development,  forest  health  and  biodiversity,  designations  of  wilderness  and 
wild  and  scenic  rivers,  revision  of  the  ski  area  permit  fee  system,  and 
improvements  in  the  administrative  process  for  considering  appeals  of  Forest 
Service  decisions. 

Litigation:  OGC  is  responsible  for  the  Department's  position  in  cases  on 
appeal.  Staff  attorneys  assigned  to  the  Litigation  Division  draft  and  review 
documents  concerning  cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  State  appellate  tribunals.  These  attorneys 
brief  and  argue  certain  cases  in  the  federal  Circuit  Courts  and  in  State 
appellate  courts.  During  fiscal  year  1992  Litigation  Division  attorneys  were 
assigned  full  responsibility  for  21  appellate  cases,  and  they  obtained 
favorable  results  in  9  of  the  cases  and  unfavorable  results  in  1  of  the  cases. 
The  other  11  appellate  cases  are  awaiting  briefing  schedules,  are  fully 
briefed  and  argued,  or  are  waiting  to  be  scheduled  for  oral  argument  in  the 
near  future. 

The  appellate  cases  handled  by  Litigation  Division  attorneys  involve  diverse 
subjects  and  difficult  factual  and  legal  complications.  The  following  cases 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  important  issues  addressed  in  the  appellate 
litigation  handled  by  the  Division's  attorneys. 

William  Dwaine  Elliott  v.  APHIS.  No.  92-1662  (4th  Cir.),  arose  under  the  Horse 
Protection  Act  of  1970,  15  U.S.C.  §  1821  et  seg.  APHIS  alleged  that  Elliott 
had  entered  three  horses  in  three  horse  shows  while  the  horses  were  sore,  in 
violation  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  "entering  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
or  exhibiting  in  any  horse  show  or  horse  exhibition,  any  horse  which  is  sore" 
is  a  violation.  15  U.S.C.  §  1824(2)(B).  Elliott  argued  that  "entering"  is  a 
discrete,  one-time  event,  that  occurs  at  the  time  of  clerical  entry  of  the 
horse  in  the  show.  Because  APHIS  veterinarians  found  the  horses  to  be  sore  at 
the  pre-show  examination  rather  than  at  the  moment  Elliott  paid  his  entry  fee, 
Elliott  argued  the  horses  were  not  sore  when  "entered."  The  Secretary  found 
that  "entering"  is  an  ongoing  process  that  begins  with  clerical  sign-up  of  the 
horse,  and  includes  all  the  pre-show  requirements  before  the  horse  can  be 
shown  in  the  ring,  including  pre-show  examination  by  the  agency's 
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veterinarians.  Elliott  is  challenging  the  Secretary's  conclusion  in  the 
Fourth  Circuit. 

In  Christian  Hanson  and  Evan  Hanson  v.  Madiqan.  No.  92-1918  (7th  Cir.),  the 
District  Court  ruled  against  the  Secretary,  and  he  appealed  for  review  by  the 
Seventh  Circuit.  In  the  appellate  litigation  the  Government  seel(s  to  have  the 
Court  of  Appeals  uphold  the  Secretary's  position  that  the  Hansons  were  not 
entitled  to  receive  disaster  assistance  payments  under  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1988,  7  U.S.C.1521  note.  Sec.  201-241,  because  their  annual  gross 
income  exceeded  the  $2  million  statutory  ceiling  on  eligibility.  The  case 
pivots  on  significant  statutory  construction  and  evidentiary  questions. 

On  September  18,  1992,  the  Ninth  Circuit  heard  oral  argument  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  in  James  Joseph  Hickev  and  Shannon  Hansen  v.  USDA.  No.  91-70169.  The 
case  involves  challenges  to  the  suspension  by  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  of  a  license  as  a  dealer  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and 
the  denial  of  an  application  for  a  dealer's  license  by  the  suspended  dealer's 
wife.  The  panel  raised  serious  questions  about  the  involvement  of  the 
applicant  for  a  license  in  the  violations  found  by  the  agency  and  about  the 
standard  of  review  which  should  be  used  by  the  Court. 

In  addition  to  actually  litigating  several  important  appellate  cases, 
Litigation  Division  attorneys  reviewed  and  made  contributions  to  many  of  the 
briefs  and  arguments  in  other  significant  appellate  cases  involving  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  but  handled  by  Justice  Department  attorneys.  In 
this  regard,  Litigation  Division  attorneys  have  assisted  in  the  Department  of 
Justice's  preparations  to  present  the  Government's  position  in  U.S.A. . 
U.S.D.A.  v.  Texas.  S.  Ct.  No.  91-1729,  a  case  which  addresses  the  question  of 
whether  the  Debt  Collection  Act  of  1982  abrogated  the  Secretary's  common-law 
right  to  collect  interest  on  debts  owed  by  the  state  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 
Litigation  Division  attorneys  made  import£nt  contributions  to  several  other 
briefs  filed  by  the  Justice  Department  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary,  and  they 
will  participate  in  the  moot  court  preparations  for  the  oral  arguments. 

Finally,  but  certainly  of  equal  importance,  OGC's  appellate  lawyers  prepared 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  recommendations  to  the  Solicitor  General  on 
whether  to  appeal  78  adverse  decisions  of  various  trial  courts  during  fiscal 
year  1992.  In  sum.  Litigation  Division  attorneys  were  responsible  for  a  total 
of  109  appellate  cases  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Research  and  Operations:  During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Washington  office 
received  98  new  administrative  claims  filed  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
(FTCA)  and  61  claims  were  open  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992.  Currently,  150 
FTCA  cases  are  in  litigation.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992,  there  were 
approximately,  51  cases  in  litigation  or  administrative  proceedings  with 
"civil  rights"  implications  relating  to  the  Department's  personnel  policy, 
grant  programs  and  direct  assistance  programs. 

OGC  attorneys  provided  representation  for  agencies  of  the  Department  in 
several  appeals  by  Departmental  employees  of  adverse  actions  before  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board.  Further,  OGC  attorneys  provided  representation  for 
agencies  of  the  Department  in  several  administrative  complaints,  both 
individual  and  class,  of  employment  discrimination  by  Departmental  employees 
before  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  Additionally,  OGC 
attorneys  rendered  advisory  opinions  and  reviewed  proposed  Departmental 
regulations  as  to  enforcement  of  various  civil  rights  statutes  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  programs  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  from  the 
Department.  Legal  services  are  also  rendered  in  the  areas  of  conflict  of 
interest  and  conduct  proscribed  by  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  executive 
order:  budget  and  fiscal  matters;  property  management;  advisory  committee 
acti.  lies;  internal  reorganizations  of  the  Department;  and  similar  matters. 
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OGC  was  involved  in  reviewing  for  comment  to  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
as  well  as  coordinating  Departmental  implementation  of  the  revised  Standards 
of  Ethical  Conduct  for  Employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  (5  C.F.R.  Part  2635), 
Financial  Disclosure  (5  C.F.R.  Parts  735,  2633,  and  2634),  and  Ethics  Training 
(5  C.F.R.  Part  2638)  regulations.   It  also  has  assisted  the  Office  of 
Personnel  in  efforts  to  revise  the  Departmental  employee  conduct  regulation 
(7  C.F.R.  Part  0.735)  in  conjunction  with  the  implementation  of  OGE's 
government-wide  standards  of  ethical  conduct.  Continuing  efforts  were  also 
made  to  collect  more  efficiently  money  owed  to  the  Department.  OGC  reviewed 
for  comment  a  Department  of  Justice  draft  revision  to  the  Federal  Claims 
Collection  Standards,  4  C.F.R.  Part  101  et.  sefl.,  (FCCS),  as  well  as  a  draft 
Departmental  regulation  implementing  the  FCCS  provisions  concerning 
termination  and  settlement  of  agency  claims.  OGC  also  has  been  involved  in 
litigation  involving  offsets  taken  again, t  timber  purchasers  under  the  Debt 
Collection  Act  and  concerning  whether  the  provisions  of  that  Act  apply  to 
offsets  involving  separate  contracts. 

OGC  continued  to  counsel  the  science  and  education  agencies  of  the  Department 
regarding  legal  issues  arising  from  the  administration  of  the  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  programs.  During  fiscal  year  1992,  a 
significant  portion  of  these  issues  continued  to  relate  to  the  implementation 
of  the  research  title  of  the  1990  FACT  Act.  In  this  vein,  legal  assistance 
included  review  of  the  final  rules  revising  the  administrative  provisions  for 
the  National  Competitive  Research  Initiative  and  the  Special  Research  Grants 
Program;  review  of  regulations  establishing  the  administrative  provisions  for 
the  Biotechnology  Risk  Assessment  Research  Grants  Program;  drafting  charter 
documentation  to  establish  and  make  fully  operational  the  Alternative 
Agricultural  Research  and  Commercialization  Center  and  Board;  and  rendering 
legal  opinions  on  the  meaning  and  effect  of  various  provisions  of  the  FACT  Act 
and  related  appropriations  issues. 

OGC  provided  legal  advice  to  all  agencies  of  the  Department  concerning  the 
procurement  of  services,  supplies,  and  construction.  This  assistance  included 
drafting  and  reviewing  regulations;  reviewing  solicitation  documents;  handling 
mistake-in-bid  and  protest  matters;  providing  advice  in  pre-award  and 
performance  issues;  and  providing  the  assistance  necessary  to  assert  or  defend 
contract  claims.  OGC  received  an  increased  number  of  requests  for  the  review 
of  Agriculture  Property  Management  Regulations  in  fiscal  year  1992  because  the 
Department  is  revising  and  updating  the  Agriculture  Property  Management 
Regulations.  The  number  of  requests  from  contracting  and  leasing  personnel 
involving  matters  of  bankruptcy  and  organizational  conflicts-of-interest, 
involving  former  employees  of  the  Department  continued  to  climb  in  fiscal  year 
1992.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  staff  attorneys  in  Research  and 
Operations  were  responsible  for  11  of  the  125  cases  pending  before  the 
Agriculture  Board  of  Contract  Appeals.  The  remaining  cases  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  field  attorneys  or  attorneys  in  the  Washington  office 
supporting  CCC  program  activities.  In  addition,  Research  and  Operations 
attorneys  were  responsible  for  8  acquisition-related  cases  in  litigation  in 
the  Claims  Court  and  Federal  District  Courts  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Research  and  Operations  attorneys  also  were  assigned  to  52  acquisition 
review  teams  that  were  active  at  the  conclusion  of  fiscal  year  1992.  When 
compared  to  the  previous  fiscal  year,  this  represents  a  more  than  100  percent 
increase  in  this  important  area.  The  acquisition  review  teams  are  responsible 
for  monitoring  and  approving  the  acquisitions  of  ADPE  and  related  support 
services  within  the  Department.  There  also  was  a  significant  increase  in  the 
requests  for  opinions  relating  to  the  funding  of  cost-reimbursable  agreements, 
intra-agency  transfers,  and  service  contracts,  particularly  with  regard  to 
inde  nite  quantity  acquisitions  and  acquisitions  for  studies.  During  fiscal 
year   92,  legal  services  were  rendered  with  respect  to  310  Freedom  of 
Inforr  tion  Act  (FOIA)  appeals.  Twelve  FOIA  cases  were  in  litigation  at  the 
beginn  g  of  the  fiscal  year  and  10  new  cases  were  filed  against  the 
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Department  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Litigation  support  services  were  provided  in 
3  Privacy  Act  suits  that  were  pending  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  Division 
also  rendered  substantial  legal  services  in  connection  with  computer  matching 
programs  to  ferret  out  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

Further,  legal  activities  were  performed  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12088, 
and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  OGC  also 
provided  assistance  with  regard  to  legal  issues  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Rural  Development  Administration  as  well  as  the  Alternative 
Agricultural  Research  and  Commercialization  Center  and  Board. 

Under  the  direction  of  OGC,  applications  for  patents  were  prepared  on 
inventions  by  USDA  employees  and  contractors  with  the  objective  of  obtaining 
patent  protection  for  the  government.  Sixty  new  inventions  were  reported  to 
OGC  during  fiscal  year  1992.  Fifty-eight  patent  applications  were  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  during  fiscal  year  1992.  Fifty-three 
patents  were  obtained,  16  applications  were  abandoned,  and  14  cases  were 
otherwise  closed. 


REGIONAL  OFFICES 

OGC  currently  has  five  regional  and  seventeen  branch  offices  which  provide 
legal  services  to  numerous  USDA  agencies  with  field  organizations,  such  as  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Forest 
Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service.  In  addition,  OGC  has  placed  several 
employees  with  client  agency  personnel  in  locations  where  OGC  does  not 
maintain  an  office,  in  order  to  provide  direct  legal  services  where  needed. 

OGC's  field  offices  provide  legal  advice  and  services  on  all  matters  within 
the  scope  of  delegations  of  authority  vesting  extensive  power  to  implement 
programs  at  the  state  and  local  level  in  agency  field  staff,  and  on  litigation 
within  delegations  by  the  Attorney  General  to  United  States  Attorneys.  Work 
on  this  litigation  is  completed  at  the  local  level,  without  involvement  of  the 
Washington  office  or  the  Department  of  Justice.  During  fiscal  year  1992,  the 
Department  had  48,387  cases  in  civil  litigation.  Ninety-six  percent  were  the 
responsibility  of  OGC's  22  field  offices.  Compared  to  fiscal  year  1991,  we 
had  a  modest  decrease  in  the  backlog  of  these  cases. 

Some  examples  of  successful  litigation  efforts  include  sensitive  species 
litigation  involving  the  northern  goshawk  and  the  Mexican  spotted  owl;  the 
Forest  Service's  authority  reasonably  to  condition  access  to  national  forest 
lands;  and  payment  limitation  litigation  upholding  the  agency  determinations 
regarding  a  large  farm.  In  1992  OGC  coordinated  the  effort  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  settlement  terminating  the  19-year  old  Bernardi  litigation.  This 
extremely  protracted  and  contentious  litigation  was  originally  filed  in  1973 
and  concerned  employment  opportunities  for  women  in  the  Forest  Service's 
Pacific  Southwest  Region. 

In  addition  to  work  on  civil  litigation,  legal  assistance  during  the  year 
Included  work  on  cases  before  administrative  law  judges  or  boards  including 
recovery  of  the  cost  of  restoring  an  archeological  resource  damaged  during  a 
timber  harvest  operation;  loan  making  and  servicing;  real  estate  transactions; 
violations  of  state  and  federal  criminal  laws  including  participation  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  a  Timber  Theft  Task  Force  that  produced  several  indictments 
and  a  significant  conviction;  timber  sale  and  procurement  contracts; 
interpretations  of  state  laws  that  affe  :  federal  jurisdiction  and  programs; 
application  of  federal  regulations;  assuring  that  local  policy  decisions  were 
within  the  scope  of  delegated  authorities  and  consistent  with  national 
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policies;  municipal  financing  practices  required  to  meet  federal  laws  and 
regulations;  uses  of  national  forests  and  their  environmental  consequences; 
the  effect  of  state  laws  on  federal  lands;  pre-1 itigation  work  including 
negotiations  and/or  settlements  that  avoid  the  need  to  litigate;  and  the 
direct  handling  of  8,138  nonjudicial  foreclosure  cases,  an  increase  of  629 
above  fiscal  year  1991. 

New  statutes  enacted  during  the  year,  such  as  the  Pacific  Yew  Management  Act; 
amendments  to  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation  and  Trade  Act;  and 
provisions  in  Agriculture  and  Interior  Appropriations  Acts  added  to  or  revised 
agency  authorities.  This  leads,  in  both  initial  and  subsequent  years,  to 
increased  field  office  legal  work  due  to  regulatory  changes  and  questions  on 
interpretations  of  new  laws.  Other  laws,  such  as  the  National  Environmental 
Policy;  Endangered  Species;  Clean  Water;  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation  and  Liability;  National  Forest  Management;  and  Agricultural 
Credit  Acts,  though  not  revised,  remain  the  source  of  substantial  contentious 
litigation  over  a  long  period  of  years,  increasing  significantly  OGC's 
workload. 

Further  progress  was  made  during  the  fiscal  year  to  increase  the  ability  of 
the  office  to  operate  as  a  national  law  office.  This  has  been  enhanced 
through  increased  information  exchange,  reports,  weekly  conference  calls, 
cross-servicing  of  cases  among  offices,  and  emphasis  on  training  of  client  and 
OGC  personnel.  These  efforts  will  continue  in  the  future. 


Thursday,  April  22,  1993. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION/OFFICE  OF  THE 

SECRETARY 

WITNESSES 

CHARLES  R.  HILTY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 
IRWIN  T.  DAVID,  DEPUTY  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
LARRY  WILSON,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  FINANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 
CONSTANCE   D.  GILLAM,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  FINANCE  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

STEPHEN  B.  DEWHURST,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Welcome  to  this  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies.  This  morning  we  will  have  testi- 
mony from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Departmental  Ad- 
ministration and  Office  of  the  Secretary.  We  are  happy  to  welcome 
a  friend  of  the  subcommittee,  Chuck  Hilty,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  With  him  are  Irwin  David,  the  Deputy  Chief 
Financial  Officer;  Larry  Wilson,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Fi- 
nance and  Management;  Constance  Gillam,  the  Budget  Officer,  and 
Steve  Dewhurst.  Thank  you  for  joining  us. 

Mr.  Hilty,  we  will  include  your  entire  statement  in  the  record.  If 
you  would  like  to  summarize  it,  highlight  at  this  point,  we  welcome 
you  to  do  so. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Hilty.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would.  And  typically  of  someone  who 
has  been  long  in  politics,  I  would  like  to  digress  just  a  little  bit 
from  the  prepared  statement.  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  briefly 
this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  Sally  Farr. 

Mrs.  Farr  is  not  mentioned  in  the  prepared  statement  before 
you,  but  I  think  that  she  is  someone  that  you  should  know.  I  hope 
the  chance  will  come  for  you  and  some  of  your  Subcommittee  col- 
leagues, as  you  travel  about  this  country,  to  visit  Mrs.  Farr. 

I  would  not  identify  the  lady's  age,  because  she  is  a  lady  and  one 
never  identifies  age.  Let's  say  that  she  is  older  than  I.  She  is  handi- 
capped by  multiple  sclerosis,  confined  rather  largely  to  a  wheel- 
chair. 

EASY  ACCESS  PILOT  PROJECT 

I  spent  some  time  with  her  in  her  home  last  summer,  in  Sher- 
rnan  County,  Kansas,  near  Goodland,  Kansas.  We  were  in  her 
dining  room,  at  her  computer,  where  with  the  help  of  our  USDA 
Easy  Access  pilot  project  in  that  county,  she  is  managing  4,000 
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acres  of  Sherman  County  farmland,  mostly  from  her  home  with  the 
help  of  this  computer  program  we  are  piloting  in  that  county. 

She  has  access  to  her  files  in  the  county  office;  she  has,  of  course, 
access  to  her  records  at  home.  She  can  increasingly  gain  informa- 
tion from  the  county  office,  exchange  information  with  the  county 
office,  and  sharpen  her  own  operation,  while  sitting  in  her  wheel- 
chair at  her  computer  in  her  dining  room.  That  is  a  project  that  we 
have  had  underway  for  about  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

With  great  foresight,  I  placed  two  pilot  projects  of  that  sort  in 
1991.  One  was  in  Congressman  Pat  Roberts'  district.  He  is  now  the 
Ranking  Member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  And  with 
even  greater  foresight,  I  placed  the  other  pilot  project  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Congressman  Mike  Espy,  who  has  now  moved  on  to  some 
even  greater  involvement  in  agriculture. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  to  you  about  Sally  Farr  and  the 
Easy  Access  project  there,  is  that  this  is  the  USDA  program  deliv- 
ery structure  of  the  future,  the  office  of  the  future.  We  have  sever- 
al pilot  projects  of  varying  sorts  that  really  are  showing  us  ways  in 
which  we  can  clarify,  simplify,  and  speed  up  all  of  our  delivery  of 
services  to  our  farmers. 

reader's  digest  article 

We  recognize  that  is  a  prime  responsibility  of  Departmental  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  we  have  been  cre- 
ated within  the  Department,  to  serve  all  the  functions  that  come 
before  us.  I  also  cite  that  particular  example  of  Sally  Farr,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  a  Reader's  Digest  article  some  months  ago  al- 
luded to  a  USDA  pilot  project.  It  spoke  of  a  place  where  we  have  a 
computer  pilot  project  in  the  field,  but  someone  who  went  there 
found  boxes  of  three-by-five  note  cards  and  file  cards  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  when  you  go 
to  that  county,  if  you  know  what  you  are  looking  for,  you  will  see 
the  farms  of  the  future  and  the  farm  service  agencies  of  the  future. 
The  material  alluded  to  in  the  Reader's  Digest  article  was  material 
that  was  part  of  an  older  record-keeping  system  used  by  Farmers 
Home.  It  was  not  part  of  the  Easy  Access  project.  Those  3-by-5 
cards  are  what  we  are  stepping  away  from.  They  are  not  what  we 
are  doing. 

I  hope  that  you  will  have  a  chance  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
subcommittee  will  have  a  chance  to  really  take  a  look  at  what  we 
are  doing,  how  rapidly  we  are  moving  into  the  future,  and  what 
our  capabilities  are,  as  you  also  ask  us  what  our  needs  may  be. 

ONE-STOP  SHOPPING 

This  project  and  others  like  it  are  ones  that  really  tie  in  to  the 
point  that  Secretary  Espy  has  made  forcefully  before  this  Commit- 
tee when  he  appeared  before  you  in  February,  before  USDA  em- 
ployee groups,  and  to  every  other  group  he  gets  a  chance  to  ad- 
dress. That  is  the  theme  that  is  alluded  to  in  various  points  in  our 
written  testimony  before  you:  the  notion  of  "one-stop  shopping,"  in 
all  of  our  USDA  field  service  offices,  again,  to  clarify,  simplify,  and 
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speed  up  delivery  of  our  services,  to  exchange  our  information  in 
one  place  and  in  one  way  for  farmers  all  across  the  country.  That 
is  the  heart  of  what  we  are  about. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  messages  that  we  want  to  convey  to  you 
this  morning  and  every  other  chance  that  comes  before  us. 

So  I  close  with  that  invitation  for  you  to  visit  Sally  Farr  in  her 
dining  room,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  she  would  graciously 
concur  in  the  invitation,  even  though  I  did  not  consult  with  her 
about  it.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  such  questions  as  you  may  have 
or  prepare  for  the  record  any  broader  responses  that  may  seem  in- 
dicated. 

[Clerk's  note.— Mr.  David's  biography  appears  on  page  906.  The 
Assistant  Secretary's  prepared  statement  appears  on  pages  907 
through  918.  The  budget  justifications  appear  on  pages  919  through 
1010.] 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hilty.  I  understand  from 
your  testimony  the  message  which  you  are  delivering.  Those  of  us 
on  the  Subcommittee  are  concerned  about  the  critics  of  agriculture 
programs  and  agriculture  research.  They  don't  understand  the  im- 
portance of  these  activities  and  how  much  it  means  to  the  lives  of 
so  many  people  across  this  country.  We  are  going  to  do  our  best  in 
this  Subcommittee,  working  with  our  colleagues,  to  get  the  other 
side  of  that  message  out.  Your  testimony  today  indicates  that  the 
message  will  also  be  coming  from  downtown.  I  hope  we  can  be  suc- 
cessful. 

RENTAL  PAYMENTS  TO  GSA 

Let  me  ask  you  about  a  couple  things  on  a  more  mundane  or 
technical  level  and  see  if  you  can  help  me  with  them.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  USD  A,  quote,  unquote,  "rents  its  buildings 
from  the  GSA."  It  is  also  my  understanding  that  your  budget  re- 
quest is  $50  million  for  rental  payments  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
including  retaining  $5  million  for  non-recurring  repairs. 

It  turns  out  that  your  landlord,  GSA,  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
when  you  have  serious  problems  with  the  buildings  downtown.  I'm 
talking  about  major  non-recurring  repairs,  not  about  ordinary 
maintenance,  but  major  repairs.  Now,  we  are  also  hearing  that 
there  may  be  a  budget  amendment  asking  for  much  more  than  $50 
million.  Can  you  tell  me  how  your  budget  request  of  $50  million 
was  arrived  at,  and  whether  you  believe  that  there  is  going  to  be 
an  additional  request  for  funds  for  rental  payments? 

Mr.  Hilty.  The  $50  million  figure,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  figure  that 
has  been  set  through  the  activities  of  this  Subcommittee  for  more 
years  than  I  have  been  occupying  this  position.  It  goes  back  well 
into  the  mid-1980s,  at  least.  The  figure  fluctuates  slightly  from 
year  to  year.  But  as  I  reviewed  the  figures  this  morning,  I  find  that 
it  really  has  stabilized  in  the  range  of  $49  million  to  $51  million, 
since  about  1986. 

The  precise  figure  is  set  through  the  appropriations  process, 
rather  than  being  a  percentage  figure  of  what  GSA  would  normally 
bill  us  for.  GSA  does  own  the  buildings  in  the  downtown  Washing- 
ton area,  the  Administration  Building,  the  South  Building,  the 
Auditors  Building  and  the  Cotton  Annex. 
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The  broader  question  of  that  ownership  came  up  during  these 
hearings  last  year,  and  later  on  for  the  record  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  responses  I  gave  to  Mr.  McHugh,  the  Chairman  of  the  day, 
on  that  question,  and  elaborate  on  the  responses  I  provided  then.  I 
have  been  told  that  GSA  is  going  to  seek  some  higher  figure  from 
us,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  be  done,  when  it  will  be 
done,  nor  in  what  amount  it  may  be  done. 

USDA  has  been  provided  also  a  Building  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance Fund,  which  has  leveled  out  at  about  $25  million,  and  a 
Nonrecurring  Repair  Fund  of  about  $5  million.  Because  the  rentals 
have  been  capped  and  the  Building  Operations  and  Maintenance 
Funds  have  been  provided  more  generously,  and  the  Nonrecurring 
Repairs  Fund  exists,  we  do  have  more  flexibility  in  our  internal 
management  of  our  buildings  and  we  can  respond  much  more  rap- 
idly to  serious  situations. 

RESPONSE  TO  EMERGENCIES 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  anecdote  for  you.  On  a  Thursday  morning 
last  October,  at  6:30,  a.m.,  a  massive  fire  broke  out  in  the  series  of 
offices  for  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. While  firemen  were  still  in  the  building,  we  had  repair 
teams  already  in  place. 

We  had  an  emergency  bank  of  telephones  installed  and  in  oper- 
ation, so  REA's  national  operations  could  continue,  even  while  the 
fire  inspectors  were  still  in  the  building.  We  had  remodeling  plans 
prepared  before  the  morning  was  done.  And  although  that  fire, 
which  destroyed  10  working  offices  across  the  front  of  the  South 
Building,  occurred  on  Thursday  morning,  we  had  the  Administra- 
tor and  all  his  staff  fully  in  place  the  next  Monday  morning,  with 
suites  fully  rebuilt,  rewired,  new  windows,  new  carpet,  new  paint, 
new  furniture,  and  all  the  technical  equipment  reinstalled  and  up 
and  running.  That  was  an  USDA  project,  not  a  GSA  project.  That 
was  possible  because  we  have  the  larger  and  more  flexible  manage- 
ment capability  granted  to  the  Building  Operations  Fund  and  the 
Nonrecurring  Repair  Funds. 

The  issues  to  us  are  highly  important,  that  we  retain  that  flexi- 
bility to  operate  and  to  maintain  our  buildings  in  this  way.  And  we 
think  that  ultimately  we  will  best  be  served  by  having  ownership 
of  the  buildings  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  elaborate  on  that  for  the  record 
in  a  more  polished  and  orderly  way,  if  I  may? 

GSA  RENTAL  RATES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Well,  of  course  you  will  be  given  that  opportunity, 
but  last  year's  dialog  between  you  and  Mr.  McHugh  on  the  subject 
indicated  that  the  General  Services  Administration  has  dramatical- 
ly increased  their  rental  estimates  to  USDA  over  the  years.  It's  the 
OMB  allowance  that  has  not  increased  dramatically  but  has  stayed 
in  the  range  which  you  have  already  testified  to. 

There  is  also  information,  and  I  believe  it  has  come  through  your 
testimony  last  year,  about  the  amount  that  GSA  pays  for  certain 
buildings  occupied  by  USDA,  as  opposed  to  the  USDA  reimburse- 
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merit.  In  every  instance,  the  USDA  is  paying  far  more  than  the 
GSA  pays  for  the  same  building. 

We  know  that  GSA  has  been  lax  in  responding  to  needs  for  re- 
pairs, nonrecurring  repairs,  and  I  am  trying  to  establish  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  rhyme  or  reason  to  the  amount  of  money  the 
USDA  is  being  charged  by  GSA. 

Mr.  Dewhurst,  are  you  familiar  with  any  standards  that  are  used 
by  GSA  in  establishing  rental  rates? 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  Yes,  sir,  under  the  system  that  has  all  Federal 
agencies  pay  rent  to  the  GSA  for  office  space,  GSA  sets  those  rates 
based  on  market  value,  irrespective  of  how  much  they  paid  for  them 
or  what  the  maintenance,  they  charge  a  market  rate  for  that 
property. 

It  turns  out,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that  the  amount  in  the  appro- 
priation we  give  them  each  year  is  essentially  about  40  percent  of 
the  market  rate  for  the  properties  that  the  Department  occupies. 
So  essentially  their  position  would  be  that  we  owe  them  something 
in  excess  of  twice  the  amount  of  money  we  are  actually  paying 
them,  based  on  the  system  that  they  are  operating. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  So  their  rate  is  based  on  market  rate,  as  opposed  to 
actual  cost? 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  what  they  call  the  Standard  Level 
User  Charge,  and  their  rental  estimates  to  USDA  from  1984 
through  1993  have  increased  from  $69,402,000  in  1984,  to  the  most 
recent  rental  estimate  of  $107,326,000  for  fiscal  1993.  The  final 
0MB  allowances  that  we  received  were,  in  1984,  that  $69,402,000 
that  I  alluded  to  as  the  GSA  request.  And  then  the  fiscal  1993 
0MB  allowance  in  our  request  was  $50,503,000,  which  is  in  line 
with  the  figures  provided  through  the  subcommittee. 

GSA  COSTS  AND  CHARGES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  the  Committee  with  a  list,  similar  to  the 
one  provided  last  year,  of  selected  examples  of  rental  costs  GSA 
pays  for  some  space  it  leases  to  USDA,  the  amount  that  GSA 
charges  USDA  for  this  space,  and  the  percent  these  charges  exceed 
the  lease  cost  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  the  record  the  table  you  request. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TABLE  OF  SELECTED  EXAMPLES 

OF  SPACE  ASSIGNMENTS 

FROM  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

This  table  identifies  rental  cost  GSA  pays  for  space  it  assigns  to  USDA,  the 
amount  that  GSA  charges  USDA  for  the  space,  and  the  percent  these  charges 
exceed  the  lease  cost  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

USDA  COST  X   EXCEEDS 
$133,368       31% 


$46,664  55% 

$33,409  23% 

$118,188  29% 

$25,827  31% 

$86,540  30% 

$29,553  25% 

$591,083  14% 

$33,262  18% 

$108,663  47% 

$20,475  45% 

$14,477  21% 


BUILDING  LOCATION 

GSA  COST 

General  Office  Bldg. 

Rt.  44A 

Mansfield  Center,  CT 

$101,324 

34  Market  Street 
Everett,  MA 

$30,013 

Hunt  Valley  Prof.  Bldg. 
9  Schilling  Rd. 
Lutherville,  MD 

$26,995 

Tannesfield  Plaza 
Mt.  Holly,  NJ 

$91,614 

Langley  1  Building 
120  N.  Langley  Rd. 
Glen  Burnie,  MD 

$19,676 

Lewis  Hall  Annex 
Western  MD  College 
Westminister,  MD 

$66,370 

3301  Galloway 
Philadelphia,  PA 

$23,585 

Five  Radnor  Corp.  Ctr. 
Matsonford  Rd. 
Radnor,  PA 

$516,623 

5700  Lake  Worth  Rd. 
Lake  Worth,  FL 

$28,085 

Woodward  Building 
1222  Woodward  Ave. 
Orlando,  FL 

$73,853 

3231  Ruckriegle  Pkwy. 
Louisville,  KY 

$14,032 

Simmons  Building 
1222  Buchanan 
Jackson,  MS 

$11,945 
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BUILDING  LOCATION       GSA  COST        USDA  COST  X   EXCEEDS 

Angus  Building         $14,826         $19,126      29% 
6301  E.  Angus  Dr. 
Raleigh,  NC 

4841  Summer  Ave.  Bldg.   $382,139         $458,214       19% 
Memphis,  IN 

Willow  Trace  $12,119         $16,079      32% 

830  Fesslers  Pkwy. 
Nashville,  TN 

Bolander  Bldg.  $29,382         $36,833       25% 

251  Starkey  St. 
St.  Paul,  MN 

Leawood  Office  Bldg.     $60,577         $91,730       51% 
8700  State  Line 
Leawood,  KS 

632  SW  Van  Buren       $149,525         $177,580       18% 
Topeka,  KS 

2113  Osuna  Rd.,  NE      $231,762         $287,814       24% 
Albuquerque,  NM 

Hangar  $3,720  $6,046       62% 

Craig/Moffat  Airport 
Craig,  CO 

Ag.  Photo  Lab         $1,023,479       $1,383,300      35% 
2222  W.  2300  St. 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Lusk  Airport  $7,378         $11,723       58% 

Highway  20 
Lusk,  WY 

Misner  Building         $14,183         $16,492       16% 
1123  Big  Horn  Ave. 
Worland,  WY 

2324  E.  McDowell  Rd.    $439,686         $512,171       16% 
Phoenix,  AZ 

4625  S.  Wendler  Dr.      $38,035         $44,990       18% 
Tempe,  AZ 

2121  Second  St.        $320,908         $577,530       79% 
Davis,  CA 

1600  Tollhouse  Rd.      $369,584         $484,479       31% 
Clovis,  CA 
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BUILDING  LOCATION 

GSA  COST 

USDA  COST 

%  EXCEEDS 

1320  E.  Olympic  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

$127,280 

$153,649 

20% 

2245  Morel lo  Ave. 
Pleasant  Hill,  CA 

$204,427 

$242,166 

18% 

21160  Box  Spring  Rd. 
Riverside,  CA 

$18,673 

$22,447 

20% 

9580  Micron  Ave. 
Sacramento,  CA 

$154,068 

$264,644 

71% 

10845  Rancho  Bernardo 
San  Diego,  CA 

$255,268 

$319,843 

25% 

1222  Monaco  Ct. 
Stockton,  CA 

$55,699 

$67,683 

21% 

194  W.  Main  St. 
Woodland,  CA 

$131,100 

$188,562 

43% 

Palmer  Bus.  Plaza 
S.  Bailey  &  W.  Dahlia 
Palmer,  AK 

$22,914 

$29,731 

29% 

Bus  Barn 
540  Oak  St. 
Eugene,  OR 

$41,471 

$57,071 

37% 

19501  SE  Division  St. 
Gresham,  OR 

$222,901 

$330,710 

48% 

Nova  Building 
1329  NW  49th  Dr. 
Pendleton,  OR 

$6,000 

$7,918 

31% 

Forest  Service  Bldg.     $152,702        $202,500       32% 
853-57  Roosevelt  Ave.  E 
Enumclaw,  WA 

Forest  Service  Bldg.     $426,541         $481,924       12% 
21905  64th  Ave. 
Mountlake  Terrace,  WA 

Lynch  Building         $492,800         $579,851       17% 
W.  Side  Blacklake  Blvd. 
Olympia,  WA 

Goodway  Building        $84,708         $109,599       29% 
4043  Roosevelt  Way,  NE 
Seattle,  WA 
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HEADQUARTERS  COMPLEX  RENTAL  CHARGES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Also,  provide  a  table  showing  the  amount  GSA 
charged  USDA  for  the  four  buildings  owned  by  GSA  but  occupied 
by  USDA  for  fiscal  year  1981  through  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  also  provide  for  the  record  the  table. 

[The  information  follows:] 

HEADQUARTERS  COMPLEX  RENTAL  CHARGES— FISCAL  YEARS  1981-93 


*'' Mding'""       *8"'^"""'^  A"""      ^""'  ^"''•''"8       Auditors  Building 


Fiscal  year: 

1981 (M  {')  (M  (M 

1982 (')  (M  (')  (') 

1983 $1,859,496  $461,608  $14,225,076  $558,240 

1984 2,077,284  520,032  14,320,032  651,480 

1985 4,009,740  833,448  14,320,032  1,287,040 

1986          4,045,437  -840,551  -14,150,346  1,287,040 

1987     4,143,192  1,016,304  24,520,656  (2) 

1988 4,873,616  1,195,652  28,146,984  n 

1989      4,945,876  1,187,164  29,125,304  (^) 

1990 4,890,931  1,208,180  29,677,452  2,266,420 

1991 5.241,095  1.259.653  30,871,450  -2,375,556 

1992 5,997,308  1,349,508  33,541,482  3,236,076 

1993 6,083,882  1,428,235  35,498,557  3,652,898 


'  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  rental  payments  to  GSA  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1983,  agencies  were  individually  charged  for  space  and  a 
departmental  administration  level  is  not  available. 
"  The  Auditors  Building  was  vacated  for  renovation  from  1987  until  1989. 

FUND  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  fiscal  year  1992  budget  included  transfers  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farmers  Home,  and  the  National 
Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  Why  weren't  these  transfers  includ- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1993? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Agencies  receive  transfers  of  funds  from  this  appro- 
priation for  the  first  two  fiscal  years  following  changes  in  space  oc- 
cupancy to  allow  sufficient  time  to  program  funding  requirements 
into  individual  agency  budgets.  The  transfers  shown  in  last  year's 
budget  were  primarily  for  space  changes  that  occurred  during 
fiscal  year  1991. 

STRATEGIC  SPACE  PLAN 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area,  USDA  occu- 
pies space  in  18  leased  and  four  owned  buildings.  The  Department 
is  developing  a  Long  Range  Strategic  Space  Plan.  When  do  you 
expect  this  plan  to  be  completed? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  Long  Range  Strategic  Plan  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember 1991.  However,  the  Plan  is  now  being  reviewed  for  updat- 
ing to  reflect  the  vision  and  plans  of  the  new  Secretary. 

If  the  Department  gains  custody  of  the  four  Headquarters  build- 
ings in  1994  and  retains  GSA  rental  payments  to  finance  the  Stra- 
tegic Space  Plan,  the  plan  could  be  completed  by  2003, 
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GSA  SPACE  RENTAL  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  were  GSA's  estimates  to  USDA  for  the  Nation- 
al Capital  Region  in  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  and  1994?  Please  break 
this  out  between  leased  and  owned  space. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  a  table  for  the  record  to  show  these 
amounts. 

[The  information  follows:] 

GSA  SPACE  ESTIMATES 

Annual  1992  Annual  1993  Annual  1994 

Owned $44,124,374       $46,663,572       $47,828,213 

Leased 21,815,961        20.923.746        21,734,057 

Total 65,940,335         67,587,318        69,562,270 


GSA  BUILDING  DELEGATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  delegation  of  authority 
you  have  with  GSA? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  USDA  has  not  reached  an  agreement  with  GSA  to 
renew  the  delegation.  USDA  pursued  with  the  GSA  Administrator 
the  concept  of  transferring  title  to  the  Headquarters  buildings  back 
to  USDA.  At  this  point  no  agreement  has  been  reached. 

RENTAL  PAYMENTS  AND  GSA  REPAIR  COSTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  two  tables  that  appear  on  page  92  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  amount  of  rental  payments 
made  to  GSA  and  the  amount  spent  by  GSA  for  repairs  to  include 
fiscal  year  1992.  -  ' 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  the  information  for  the  two  tables  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:]  

Rental  payments  to  GSA — fiscal  years  1985-92 

Fiscal  year  Rental  payments  to 

GSA 

1985 $52,766,671 

1986 47,751,006 

1987 48,728,000 

1988 45,857,311 

1989 46,363,000 

1990 44,788,846 

1991 46,120,802 

1992 45,679,002 

Estimated  costs  of  repair  contracts  awarded  by  GSA — fiscal  year  1985-92 
Administration  Building $3,720,518 

Annex  Building i.:.::.....:.^:^:.^.. :::::::     875,ooo 

Auditors  Building — renovation 12,851,000 

South  Building 6,062,630 

West  Auditors  Building— removed  from  the  USDA  inventory  in  1988 680,000. 

Total  estimate 24,189,148 
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STATUS  OF  HEADQUARTERS  COMPLEX  FACILITIES  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Hilty,  at  last  year's  hearing  you  testified  that 
the  four  Headquarters  Complex  buildings  were  in  serious  trouble. 
The  heating,  ventilation,  and  cooling  systems  are  incapable  of  pro- 
viding the  proper  temperature,  humidity  or  air  quality  to  the  em- 
ployees. The  systems  are  designed  to  return  exhaust  air  down  the 
main  corridors,  the  same  corridors  the  employees  would  use  during 
emergencies.  The  electrical  systems  are  inadequate  for  today's  com- 
puter oriented  workforce  and  power  outages  are  common.  The 
plumbing  systems  are  so  old  that  pipes  are  disintegrating  within 
the  walls.  What  has  GSA  done  about  these  problem?  Have  you  had 
any  contact  with  GSA  concerning  these  systems. 

Mr.  Hilty.  Over  the  past  year  we  have  met  with  and  written  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  requesting  priority  consider- 
ation for  correcting  the  serious  life  safety  problems  in  the  Head- 
quarters complex.  To  date,  GSA  has  refused  to  address  these  prob- 
lems in  USDA  facilities  because  USDA  has  not  paid  the  full 
amount  of  its  rental  billing. 

building  EVALUATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  GSA  performs  a  building  evaluation  for  all  existing 
buildings  every  five  years.  An  evaluation  for  the  Administration 
and  South  Buildings  was  done  in  1983  and  an  evaluation  for  the 
Annex  building  was  done  in  1989.  When  do  you  expect  GSA  to  per- 
form another  evaluation? 

Mr.  Hilty.  GSA  has  just  recently  begun  building  evaluations  of 
the  Administration  Building  and  Annex  Building.  We  were  expect- 
ing a  Prospectus  Development  Study  to  be  done  for  the  Agriculture 
South  Building  in  FY  1993  but  we  now  understand  that  this  study 
has  been  deferred  for  at  least  another  year.  A  post-occupancy  eval- 
uation of  the  Auditors  Building  was  done  in  FY  1992,  after  the  ren- 
ovation project  which  was  completed  in  FY  1990. 

NON-RECURRING  REPAIR  REQUESTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  chart  that  appears  on  page  93  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  all  requests  for  non-recurring 
repairs  made  to  GSA,  including  the  date,  project,  and  cost  esti- 
mates, and  GSA's  response  to  include  any  requests  made  in  fiscal 
year  1992  or  so  far  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  Hilty.  I  will  provide  the  updated  table  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Requests  to  GSA  for  Non-Recurring  Repairs 


Project 

Estimated 
Cost 

Request 
/Appeal 

Reply   Action 
Date    Date 

Repair  and  Restore 
Hazardous 
Parapet  Walls 

$1,200,000 

08/21/86 
11/04/86 
01/22/86 

10/08/86  Denied 
12/15/86  Denied 

Replace 
Deteriorated 
Rain  Leaders 

Unknown 

11/04/86 
12/29/86 
03/23/87 

11/24/86  Denied 
01/21/87  Denied 
04/27/87  Denied 

Replace  Defective 
Chiller  No.  1 

150,000 

03/14/86 
04/10/86 
06/16/86 

03/19/86  Denied 
04/30/86  Denied 
12/02/86  Denied 

Remove  Hazardous 
Asbestos  Materials 

$1,000,000(+) 

10/17/86 
11/21/86 
01/22/86 
04/23/87 

--  Request 

--  funding 

03/05/87  for  im- 

--  mediate 

repairs 

Replace  Leaking 
Skylight 

600,000 

01/13/87 
05/08/87 

02/11/87  Completed 
06/01/87  1991 

Provide  Emergency 
Power  due  to  Power 
Lost  in  Fire 

200,000 

07/24/87 

08/12/87  Denied 

Repair 
Tunnel  Leaks 

Unknown 

03/27/89 

05/08/89  Denied 

Replace  Hazardous 
Transformers  and 
Repair  Vault  10 

500,000 

03/23/90 

04/19/90  Accepted 

Structural  Leaks 

Various 

01/24/91 

05/15/91  Being 

Programme( 

Elevator  for 
Gurney/Freight 

500,000 

07/09/92 

08/24/92  Denied 
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USDA  FUNDED  REPAIRS 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  list  of  all  non-recurring  and  recurring  re- 
pairs that  have  been  made  using  USDA  funds  and  the  cost  of  each 
for  each  year  since  fiscal  year  1985.  Differentiate  between  those 
that  are  non-recurring  and  those  that  are  recurring  repairs. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  a  list  of  recurring  and  non-recurring  re- 
pairs which  USDA  has  accomplished  for  Fiscal  Years  1985  through 
1992.  The  nonrecurring  repairs  are  identified  for  Fiscal  Years  1988, 
the  first  year  funds  were  authorized  for  non-recurring  repairs, 
through  1992. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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USDA  Repair  Program 
Headquarters  Complex 


1985  PROJECTS 


66,000  Remove  Bird  Excreta,  Administration  Building 
15,974  Re-build  70  Ton  Compressor,  Administration  Building 

2,496  Seal  Apron,  Administration  Building 
34,000  Paint  and  Repair  Windows,  Administration  Building 
11,338  Elevator  No. 7  Door  Replacement,  Administration  Building 
20,600  Repair  Flagstone  on  Terrace,  Administration  Building 
12,500  AC  Units  for  Elev.  Penthouses,  South  Building 

9,850  Conversion  of  Air  Compressor,  South  Building 

9,290  Install  25  Ton  Cooling  Tower,  South  Building 

3,405  Re-finish  Stage  Floor,  South  Building 
14,920  Paint  Exterior  Railings,  South  Building 
23,900  Replace  Elev.  Cab  #64,  South  Building 
10,575  New  HVAC  System  in  1601,  South  Building 
167,410  Install  Wall  Guard  System,  South  Building 

2,986  Re-point  Exterior  Stairs,  South  Building 
94,984  Removal  of  Abandoned  Equipment,  South  Building 

2,950  Flooring  Repair,  South  Building 

7,263  Exterior  Door  Locks,  South  Building 
10,010  Repair  Exterior  Lights,  Complex 
99,688  Lighting  Controls,  Complex 
39,987  New  Lens  Covers,  Complex 
221,600  New  Induction  Units,  Complex 

8,800  Asbestos  Abatement,  Annex  Building 


1986  PROJECTS 

114,444  Replace  Roof,  Administration  Building 

202,777  Replace  Chiller  No.  2,  Administration  Building 

24,414  Sound  System,  Patio,  Administration  Building 

396,000  Mezzanine  Renovations,  Annex  Building 

318,000  Replace  Roof,  Phase  I,  South  Building 

136,000  Fitness  Center  Space  Conversion,  South  Building 

129,444  Parapet  Wall  Emergency  Repairs,  South  Building 

37,717  New  Roof,  Law  Library,  South  Building 

26,830  Jefferson  Auditorium  Ceiling,  South  Building 

98,164  Removal  of  Abandoned  Equipment,  South  Building 

100,000  Renovate  Restrooms,  South  Building 

17,500  Fire  Alarm  System  Repairs,  South  Building 

4,500  Asbestos  Removal,  Annex  Building 

10,046  Renovate  Restrooms,  Auditors  Building 

8,896  Stairtreads,  West  Auditors  Building 

25,600  New  Locks  on  All  Mechanical  Space,  Complex 

34,994  Asbestos  Survey,  Complex 

50,000  Parking  Lot  Repairs,  Complex 
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1987  PROJECTS 


101,600  Repair  Chiller  No.  1,  Administration  Building 
85,000  Computer  Room,  OIG,  Administration  Building 
75,000  Repair  Sprinkler  System,  Administration  Building 
57,360  Masonry  Repairs,  Annex  Building 

164,665  Replace  Roof,  Annex  Building 
9,752  Repair  Window  Screens,  Annex  Building 

490,000  Waterproofing,  Court  1,  South  Building 

172,722  Replace  Roofs,  Phases  II  &  III,  South  Building 
72,200  Asbestos  Abatement,  Phase  I,  South  Building 
81,440  Replace  Motor  Control  Centers,  South  Building 

385,000  Law  Library  Space  Conversion,  South  Building 
6,232  Stair  Repairs,  South  Building 

100,000  Replace  Electrical  Panels,  South  Building 


1988  PROJECTS 

255,525  Replace  Switchgear,  Administration  Building  (N) 

277,000  Masonry  Restoration,  Phase  I,  Administration 

Building  (N) 

162,000  Asbestos  Abatement,  Phase  I,  Administration 

Building  (N) 

45,095  Repair  Cafeteria,  Administration  Building 

23,000  Handicapped  Modifications,  Restrooms,  Administration 

6,000  Handicapped  Ramp,  Administration  Building 

12,000  Repair  Sidewalks,  Administration  Building 

14,975  Re-grout  Apron,  Administration  Building 

1,118,154  Restore  Windows,  Phase  II,  South  Building  (N) 

174,000  Replace  Bus  Ducts,  South  Building  (N) 

136,594  Asbestos  Abatement,  Phase  II,  South  Building  (N) 

71,100  Conference  Facility  Space  Conversion,  South  Building 

113,455  Conveyor,  South  Building 

230,476  Replace  Chiller,  South  Building 

68,986  Handicapped  Modifications  to  Restrooms,  South  Building 

33,140  Replace  Court  2  Security  Booth,  South  Building 

8,066  Replace  Fire  Alarm  Printer,  South  Building 

31,252  Vault  High  Voltage  Breakers,  Complex 

16,626  Repair  Security  Stations,  Complex 

(N)  -  Non-Recurring  Repairs 

1989  PROJECTS 

61,820  Limestone  Repairs,  South  Building  (N) 
759,200  Restore  Windows,  Phase  III,  South  Building  (N) 
593,000  Elevators  31,  32,  33,  South  Building 
365,995  Masonry  Restoration,  Phase  I,  South  Building 
220,000  Elevator,  Court  3,  South  Building 
230,300  Temperature  Controls,  South  Building 

92,000  Restore  Metal  Work,  South  Building 
249,000  Court  Gates,  South  Building 
469,000  Utility  Mods.  Court  3,  South  Building  (N) 

82,170  Chilled  Water  Riser,  South  Building 
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5,345  Elect.  Repairs,  Loading  Dock,  South  Building 
40,000  Repair  Restroom  Stall  Doors,  South  Building 

5,000  Loading  Dock  Ramp,  South  Building 
266,000  Masonry  Restoration,  Phase  II,  Administration 

Building  (N) 
178,000  Asbestos  Abatement,  Phase  II,  Administration 

Building  (N) 
319,913  Panelboards  and  Feeders,  Administration  Building  (N) 
184,500  Temperature  Controls,  Administration  Building 
47,000  Concrete  Repairs,  Administration  Building 
12,000  Repair  Stairs,  Administration  Building 
13,000  Repair  Restroom  Accessories,  Administration  Building 
75,000  Repair  Concrete  Curbing,  Administration  Building 
28,000  Repair  Entrance  Gates,  Administration  Building 
269,400  Utility  Metering,  Complex 
113,750  Stairtread  Replacement,  Complex 


1990  PROJECTS 

347,000  Elevators  37  &  66,  South  Building  (N) 
1,236,350  Restore  Windows,  Phase  IV,  South  Building  (N) 
930,000  Restore  Masonry,  Phase  II,  South  Building 
109,660  Asbestos  Abatement,  Phase  III,  South  Building  (N) 
18,500  Ventilate  Steam  Station,  South  Building 
2,011,483  Court  3  Sub-basement  Space  Conversion,  South  Building 
15,000  Bird  Proofing,  Courts  1,  5,  and  6,  South  Building 
9,323  Repair  Wall  Guard  System,  South  Building 
369,525  Asbestos  Abatement,  Phase  III,  Administration 

Building  (N) 
258,000  Masonry  Restoration,  Phase  III,  Administration 

Building  (N) 
311,000  HVAC  Modifications,  Administration  Building  (N) 
32,000  Repair  Exit  Doors,  Administration  Building 
155,445  Asbestos  Abatement,  Phase  I,  Annex  Building 
112,000  Parking  Lot  Gates,  Complex 
1,207  Repair  Flag  Poles,  Complex 
1,088,700  Child  Care  Center  Space  Conversion,  Auditors  Building 

(N)  -  Non-Recurring  Repairs 

1991  PROJECTS 

217,000  HVAC  Zoning,  Administration  Building 
1,365,000  Wiring,  Administration  Building 
34,700  Roof  Repair,  Administration  Building 
52,500  Emergency  Lights,  Administration  Building  (N) 

472,274  Switchgear,  East/West  Wings,  Administration 
Building  (N) 
33,086  Emergency  Fire  Repair,  Administration  Building 
33,971  Bird  Proof  Netting,  Administration  Building 
13,032  Bird  Excrement  Removal,  Administration  Building 
22,500  Wall  Protection,  Administration  Building 

253,182  Masonry  Repairs-Courts,  South  Building 
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459,600  Escalator,  South  Building 
1,219,090  Windows,  Court  1,  South  Building  (N) 
157,777  Handicapped  Entrance,  South  Building  (N) 
572,572  Electrical  Improvements,  South  Building  (N) 
130,000  Emergency  Lights,  South  Building  (N) 

32,207  Repair  Leaks,  South  Building 
149,203  Roof  Repairs,  South  Building 
176,487  Replace  Stair  Treads,  South  Building 
216,000  Lighting  Retrofit,  South  Building 

84,059  Replace  Corridor  Ceilings,  South  Building 

57,454  Site  drainage.  Annex  Building 

27,938  Replace  Ceilings,  Annex  Building 
207,895  Loading  Dock,  Auditors  Building 
109,400  Wheelchair  Lifts,  Complex 
884,829  Network  Protectors,  Complex 

70,000  Fire  Alarm  Repairs,  Complex 

16,097  Switchgear  Repairs,  Complex 

(N)  -  Non-Recurring  Repairs 
1992  PROJECTS 

187,680  Asbestos  Removal,  Phase  IV,  South  Building  (N) 
467,000  Replace  Drains,  South  Building  (N) 
591,411  Training  Center  Space  Conversion,  South  Building 
137,777  Sub-basement  Space  Conversion,  South  Building 
34,300  Upgrade  Steam  Station,  South  Building 
87,240  HVAC  Modifications,  South  Building 
72,243  Resource  Center  for  the  Disabled,  South  Building 
512,000  Winter  Refrigeration,  South  Building  (N) 
124,447  Waterproofing  Repairs,  Court  2,  South  Building  (N) 
1,310,000  Windows  and  Masonry  Repairs,  Court  4,  South 
Building  (N) 
446,000  Air  Quality  Improvements,  South  Building  (N) 
38,113  Emergency  Cable  Replacement  in  Vault,  South  Building 
1,261,000  Windows,  Administration  Building  (N) 

52,709  Lighting  Retrofit,  Administration  Building 
91,837  5th  Floor  HVAC  Improvements,  Administration  Building 
504,000  Upgrade  Vault  10,  Administration  Building 
10,700  Upgrade  Steam  Station,  Auditors  Building 
453,829  HVAC  Improvements,  Complex 
39,201  Conference  Rooms,  Administration  Building 
54,500  Restore  Railings,  South  Building 
42,900  Winter  Cooling,  Administration  Building 
47,377  Install  Street  Lighting  in  Various  Lots, 
Administration  Building 

(N)  -  Non-Recurring  Repairs 
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MINOR  REPAIRS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Also,  provide  a  list  of  all  minor  repairs,  those  that 
cost  under  $10,000. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  a  list  of  minor  repairs  for  each  fiscal 
year.  Minor  repairs  are  defined  as  those  repairs  less  than  $10,000 
which  are  accomplished  under  our  Operations  and  Maintenance 
Program. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  document  is  too  lengthy  to  be  included  in 
the  record.  It  will  be  retained  in  Committee  files.] 

HISTORY  OF  GSA  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  99  of  last 
year's  hearing  record  showing  the  amount  GSA  will  charge  USDA 
for  rent,  what  the  request  to  the  Secretary  was,  what  the  Secre- 
tary's request  to  0MB  was,  and  the  0MB  allowance  to  include 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  table  I  will  provide  will  outline  the  GSA  esti- 
mates for  the  portion  of  space  and  related  services  that  are  paid 
from  this  central  appropriation.  These  estimates  will  not  include 
space  and  related  costs  from  trust  funds,  revolving  funds,  reim- 
bursements, or  from  Forest  Service  appropriations,  since  the  Forest 
Service  is  funded  in  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act. 

[The  information  follows:] 

HISTORY  OF  GSA  ESTIMATES  AND  REQUESTS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

'gr/'  grl"         Nuest  to  0MB       0MB  allowance 

Fiscal  year: 

1984 69,402 

1985 67,254 

1986 77,193 

1987 78,027 

1988 92,647 

1989 93,442 

1990 93,993 

1991 98,452 

1992 105,136 

1993 110,395 

1994 132,742 


NON-RECURRING  REPAIRS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Under  the  delegation  of  authority  that  expired  on 
October  1,  1989,  GSA  is  responsible  for  all  major  non-recurring  re- 
pairs. For  the  record,  please  list  all  major  non-recurring  repairs 
needed  for  the  buildings  in  the  D.C.  complex  and  the  cost  of  each. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  a  list  of  the  major  non-recurring  repairs 
needed  for  each  building  in  the  Headquarters  Complex.  The  list 
has  been  compiled  from  both  GSA's  building  evaluation  reports 
and  our  own  engineering  studies  of  the  buildings.  USDA  has  pre- 
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pared  Master  Plans  which  are  comprehensive  in  identifying  the 
repair  needs  of  the  buildings. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Major  Non-Recurring  Repair  Needs 

USDA  Headquarter  Complex 

APRIL  1993 

PROJECT  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE 

Administration  Building 

Structural  Repairs,  Sub-Central  Plant  62,500 

Switchgear  Replacement,  Vault  No.  10  315,000 

Fire  Safety  Improvements  1,081,500 

Improve  Surface  Drainage  120,750 

Rehabilitate  Parking  Areas  472,500 

Provide  Service  Elevator  525,000 

Asbestos  Abatement  1,575,000 

Repair  Existing  HVAC  System  to 

Improve  Operation  2,100,000 

Install  Storm  Windows  (Interior)  1,050,000 

Replace  Rain  Leaders  525,000 

Provide  Energy  Efficient  Office  Lighting  1,050,000 

Replace  HVAC  System  6,300,000 

Replace  Mezzanine  Service  Floor  525,000 

Modernize  Restrooms,  Modifications 

for  Disabled  315,000 

Auditors  Building 

Site  and  Drainage  Improvements  630,000 

Exterior  Masonry  Restoration  525,000 

Roof  Repairs  210,000 

Attic  Mechanical  Room  Upgrade  315,000 

HVAC  Improvements  525,000 

Elevator  Improvements  840,000 

Restoration  of  Clock  Tower  and  Turret  525,000 


Annex  Building 

Space  Conversion,  5th  Floor  Mezzanine  472,500 

Space  Conversion,  Basement  472,500 

Replace  Basement  Floor  Slab  315,000 

Fire  Safety  Improvements  210,000 

Repair  Existing  HVAC  System  315,000 

Replace  HVAC  System  1,365,000 

Upgrade  Electrical  Distribution  System  945,000 

Replace  Windows  420,000 

Plumbing  System  Repairs  63,000 

Structural  Repairs  126,000 

Masonry  Restoration  157,000 

Disabled  Access  Improvements  210,000 

Asbestos  Abatement  105,000 

General  Renovation  630,000 

Mid-Season  Cooling  System  168,000 
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PROJECT  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE 

South  Building 

Penthouse  Windows,  Completion  210,000 

Attic  Space  Conversion  3,000,000 

Egress  Security  System  100,000 

Utility  System  Improvements  750,000 

Structural  Repairs  525,000 

Window  Restoration,  Courts  3,  5  and  6  3,900,000 

Repair  Masonry,  Courts  1,  5  and  6  630,000 

Upgrade  Mail  Handling  Facility  and 

Loading  Dock  1,575,000 

Replace  Ceilings  and  Lighting  9,450,000 

Install  Condensate  Drainage  System  2,100,000 

Provide  Smoke  and  Heat  Detector  System  315,000 

Provide  Zoned  Fire  Alarm  System  892,500 

Replace  Combustible  Attic  Insulation  2,835,000 

Firestopping  525,000 

Provide  Ducted  Exhaust  System  1,470,000 

Provide  Fused  Load  Break  Switches  1,207,500 

Replace  Switchgear  13,14,  15  367,500 

Replace  Distribution  Panels  1,050,000 

Redo  Wire  Closets  1,260,000 

Replace  Branch  Circuit  Panels  157,500 

Redistribute  Computer  Power  and  Outlets  7,245,000 

Replace  Switchgear  2  and  17  1,000,000 

Replace  Breakers  in  Distribution  Panels  315,000 

Replace  (14)  Air  Handling  Units  367,500 

Restore  Secondary  Water  Flow  1,575,000 

Provide  Return  Air  System  2,625,000 

Steam  System  Repairs  1,365,000 

Chilled  Water  System  Repairs  1,050,000 

Remove  Abandoned  Piping  420,000 

Roof  Access  Walkways  420,000 

Central  Drinking  Water  System  577,500 

Replace  Water  System  for  Service  Sinks  420,000 

New  Refrigeration  System  and  Tunnel  7,560,000 

Replace  Roof,  Wing  6  Attic  892,500 

Replace  Obsolete  Induction  Units  2,625,000 

Waterproof  Court  2  840,000 

Air  Quality  Improvements  1,050,000 

Replace  Electrical  Distribution  System  39,375,000 

Upgrade  Toilet  Rooms  and  Plumbing  System  11,445,000 

Parking  Structure,  Court  No.  6  14,280,000 

Replace  Chilled  Water  Supply  System  14,070,000 

Replace  HVAC  System  23,205,000 

Fire  Protection  Sprinklers  13,335,000 

Asbestos  Abatement  3,780,000 

General  Architectural  Renovation  39,900,000 
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SOUTH  BUILDING  RENOVATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  explanatory  notes  state  that  efforts  will  contin- 
ue in  fiscal  year  1993  to  keep  the  D.C.  complex  safe  and  operation- 
al until  the  proposed  major  renovation  of  the  South  Building  is  un- 
dertaken and  accomplished.  Is  this  a  renovation  that  GSA  plans  to 
undertake? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  GSA  initiated  a  Prospectus  Development  Study  (PDS) 
for  the  South  Building  in  1986  and  completed  it  in  1988.  The  PDS 
recommended  a  complete  renovation,  but  USDA  was  advised  by 
GSA  that  there  would  be  no  action  taken  to  request  funds  from 
Congress  because  of  the  shortfall  in  USDA's  rent  payments  to  GSA. 
We  were  recently  advised  that  a  new  PDS  would  be  started  in  FY 
1993,  but  have  since  learned  that  GSA  has  decided  to  defer  the  new 
PDS  until  at  least  FY  1994. 

WINDOW  RESTORATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  USDA  has  been  undertaking  a  window  restoration 
project  since  fiscal  year  1988.  What  has  been  spent  to  date  on  this 
project  and  what  are  the  estimates  for  the  total  job? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  window  restoration  program  for  the  Agriculture 
South  Building  is  being  accomplished  in  phases.  I  will  provide  a 
table  showing  the  cost  and  number  of  windows  included  in  each 
phase.  GSA  restored  the  windows  on  the  south  facade  in  1987. 
USDA  has  completed  the  north,  east,  and  west  facades,  and  Courts 
1  and  2.  The  Court  4  windows  are  now  being  restored  under  a  con- 
tract awarded  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Total  construction  funds  spent  to 
date  by  USDA  are  $5,642,794.  Three  courts  remain  to  be  completed, 
at  an  estimated  additional  cost  of  $3.9  million. 

The  windows  in  the  Administration  Building  are  presently  being 
restored  under  a  contract  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  at  a  cost  of 
$1,261,000. 

[The  information  follows:] 

WINDOW  RESTORATION  PROGRAM— SOUTH  BUILDING 

Fiscal  year  and  location  SSws"'  '^°^' 

1988— E,  W,  and  part  N  facades 

1989— Complete  N  facade 

1990— Court  2 

1991— Court  1 

1992— Court  4 

Construction  costs  to  date 5,642,794 

'  Numbers  of  windows  approximate. 
2  Contract  includes  masonry  repairs. 

CONTRACT  WITH  CERTIFIED  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  CONSULTANT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  certified  in- 
dustrial hygiene  consultant  to  conduct  air  quality  tests  and  report 
evaluations.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  contract?  How  many  tests 
have  been  performed?  What  were  the  results  of  these  tests? 
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$1,118,154 

400 

759,200 

500 

1,236,350 

450 

1,219,090 

500 

2  1,310,000 
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Mr.  HiLTY.  The  environmental  testing  contract  was  originally  set 
up  under  our  engineering  program  in  fiscal  year  1991,  due  to  in- 
creasing concerns  for  environmental  health  and  safety  in  our  build- 
ings. In  fiscal  year  1991,  about  300  individual  tests  were  done  at  a 
cost  of  about  $13,500;  in  fiscal  year  1992,  about  1500  individual 
tests  were  done  at  a  cost  of  about  $76,000;  and  in  fiscal  year  1993 
through  March  1993  about  800  individual  tests,  a  majority  of  which 
were  more  complex  in  testing  requirements,  have  been  done  at  a 
cost  of  about  $61,500.  The  testing  program  includes  such  tests  as 
asbestos  material  sampling,  air  quality  tests  for  temperature  and 
humidity,  bacteria,  carbon  dioxide  or  other  contaminants,  and 
water  quality  tests  for  lead  or  other  contaminants. 

The  testing  results  are  used  to  evaluate  the  buildings  environ- 
ment and  to  take  remedial  action  when  the  conditions  warrant. 
Generally,  the  test  results  have  showed  systems  were  functioning 
marginally.  Corrective  actions  in  cases  where  threshold  levels  are 
approached  or  exceeded  include  increasing  ventilation  rates,  where 
possible,  cleaning,  or  replacement  of  systems. 

NON-SALARY  COSTS  INCREASE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFICIENCY 

DECREASE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  1994  appropriation  for  Building  Operations  and 
Maintenance  includes  a  2.7  percent  increase  or  $569,000  in  non- 
salary  costs  offset  by  a  3.0  percent  decrease  or  $792,000  for  admin- 
istrative efficiency.  Provide  a  specific  breakout  of  how  you  arrived 
at  these  amounts, 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  2.7%  is  the  0MB  estimate  of  inflation  for  non- 
pay  costs.  The  $569,000  represents  a  2.7%  inflationary  increase  on 
non-salary  obligations  of  $21,066,000  for  the  Building  Operations 
and  Maintenance  account.  This  amount  does  not  include  the 
$50,503,000  originally  requested  for  our  GSA  Rental  Payments  and 
non-recurring  repair  costs,  which  were  calculated  separately. 

As  part  of  the  Administration's  effort  to  assist  in  controlling  the 
Federal  deficit  and  in  improving  the  administrative  productivity  of 
the  Federal  Government,  each  executive  agency  was  required  to 
reduce  administrative  expenses.  This  reduction  was  calculated  as 
follows:  Pay  costs  and  inflation  were  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriation.  A  3  percent  reduction  was  taken  on  the  adjusted 
total.  This  reduction  amounted  to  $792,000,  which  was  applied  to 
travel,  communications  and  utilities,  printing  and  reproduction, 
other  services  and  supplies  and  materials. 

SERVICE  CONTRACT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  As  mandated  in  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965, 
you  are  required  to  account  for  an  increase  in  labor  costs  annually 
as  determined  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  What  will  these  cost 
increases  be  for  fiscal  year  1994? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  increase  for  labor  costs  is,  as  you  say,  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Therefore,  USDA  does  not  know  at 
this  time  what  those  increases  will  be.  Historically  the  increases 
have  been  about  8%,  however  due  to  the  economic  climate,  the  per- 
cent increases  have  been  lower  in  the  recent  past.  USDA  recom- 
mended two  major  contracts  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  realized  a 
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reduced  labor  cost.  We  anticipate  any  increases  over  the  next  year 
will  be  small. 

EMPLOYEES  HANDLING  BUILDING  MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  working  to  main- 
tain the  Headquarters  Complex  buildings? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  total  number  of  employees  maintaining  these 
buildings  is  70  full-time  Government  employees  and  253  full-time 
service  contract  personnel.  In  addition  to  our  full-time  employees, 
there  are  two  architect-engineer  professional  services  consulting 
firms  with  about  280  personnel,  and  construction  contractors  with 
about  290  personnel  currently  working  on  our  construction 
projects.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  not  working  full-time  on 
USDA  projects. 

FUNDS  USED  FOR  BUILDING  REPAIRS  AND  SALARIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Of  the  total  amount  available  for  Building  Oper- 
ations and  Maintenance,  how  much  is  used  towards  building  re- 
pairs and  how  much  is  for  salaries? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  During  fiscal  year  1992,  $7,497,432  was  used  for  build- 
ing repairs  and  $4,370,904  was  used  for  salaries.  For  fiscal  year 
1993,  $9.8  million  is  planned  for  building  repairs  and  $4.6  million  is 
planned  for  salaries.  For  fiscal  year  1994,  $9.7  million  is  planned  for 
building  repairs  and  $4.7  million  is  planned  for  salaries. 

FMHA  PROCUREMENT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Let  me  switch  to  another  topic,  if  I  might.  Last  year 
there  was  a  $50,000  ADP  procurement  authority  limit  placed  on 
Farmers  Home  in  an  effort  to  re-evaluate  the  Department's  auto- 
matic data  processing  needs.  What  is  the  status  of  this  limitation? 
Has  their  procurement  authority  been  changed  or  reinstated  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  It  has  been  changed  slightly,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have 
raised  it  from  $50,000  to  $300,000,  but  that  has  been  directed  to- 
ward supplies  and  in-house  maintenance  activities,  rather  than 
authority  to  go  out  and  make  substantial  purchases  of  new  equip- 
ment or  equipment  outside  our  broader  Department  specifications. 

In  past  years  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  have  also  had 
their  delegated  thresholds  reduced  because  of  problems  in  manag- 
ing information  systems.  Although  both  agencies  have  been 
making  progress,  their  full  delegations  have  not  yet  been  restored. 

Each  of  these  three  agencies  is  proposed  to  become  part  of  the 
Farm  Service  Agency.  A  key  benefit  of  the  proposed  consolidation 
would  be  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  cost  effective  single  IRM 
system  acquired  under  the  Info  Share  umbrella  for  the  Farm  Serv- 
ice Agency,  avoiding  systems  procurement  problems  encountered  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  explanatory  notes  for  Farmers  Home  include 
five  pages  of  automation  initiatives.  Are  each  of  these  initiatives 
coordinated  through  your  Office  of  Information  Resources  Manage- 
ment? 
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Mr.  HiLTY.  Farmers  Home  Administration's  automation  initia- 
tives described  in  the  explanatory  notes  are  fully  coordinated 
within  OIRM  and  the  Info  Share  Program,  covering  the  areas  of 
IRM  policy,  planning  and  budgeting,  telecommunications,  security, 
review  and  standards,  and  information  management,  etc.  OIRM  re- 
viewed and  approved  the  agency's  IRM  plans.  OIRM  reviews  and 
evaluates  IRM  plans  and  acquisition  requests  to  ensure  that  they 
are  in  compliance  with  Departmental  policy  and  procedures.  Addi- 
tionally, from  a  technical  standpoint,  they  are  reviewed  to  ensure 
that  they  effectively  satisfy  the  problem  to  be  solved  from  both  an 
economy  and  efficiency  perspective. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  are  these  initiatives  coordinated  with  the  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  consolidation  of  offices  into  a  single  Farm  Serv- 
ice Agency? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  IRM  initiatives  in  ASCS,  FmHA/RDA,  SCS,  FCIC  and 
ES  are  currently  being  reviewed  and  evaluated  as  part  of  the  Info 
Share  program.  Specifically,  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
several  initiatives  have  been  adopted  and /or  identified  as  short- 
term  projects  that  are  applicable  to  Info  Share.  Info  Share  manag- 
ers and  task  team  members  are  currently  involved  in  every  facet  of 
the  IRM  programs  for  the  five  agencies.  Info  Share  staff  participate 
in  the  OIRM's  Technical  Review  Process  to  ensure  that  all  farm 
service  related  IRM  resources  are  acquired  under  the  Into  Share 
umbrella.  Creation  of  a  Farm  Service  Agency  (FSA)  would  present 
the  opportunity  for  significant  savings  in  IRM-related  purchases 
and  maintenance.  We  envision  moving  the  FSA  to  a  single  IRM 
system  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  FSA  is  established. 

INFORMATION  SHARING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  request  includes  an  increase  of  $384,000  for 
the  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management  to  provide  over- 
sight and  guidance  to  the  planning,  acquisition,  and  development 
efforts  that  promote  information  sharing  among  USDA  computer 
systems.  In  order  to  provide  this  guidance,  you  propose  to  increase 
the  staff  of  OIRM  by  only  two  staff  years.  Tell  us  in  further  detail 
how  this  money  will  be  used. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  Notes  show  a  net  increase  of  two  staff  years.  This 
net  increase  is  derived  as  follows:  OIRM  was  reduced  one  staff  year 
from  the  fiscal  year  1993  level  of  74  as  part  of  the  overall  staff  year 
reduction  of  28  in  Departmental  Administration.  Three  staff  years 
were  then  provided  for  development  of  USDA  information  sharing 
activities,  the  foundation  of  future  integrated  USDA  information 
systems. 

Of  the  total  $384,000,  $155,000  is  for  salaries  and  benefits  for  the 
three  staff  years.  The  remaining  $215,000  will  support  training  of 
USDA  IRM  staffs  in  the  use  of  Information  Engineering  method- 
ologies. 

FCIC  ADP  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  I  understand  that  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration was  allowed  to  proceed  with  a  $25,000,000  ADP  equipment 
purchase  in  FY  1993.  What  justification  did  you  use  to  allow  them 
to  proceed  with  this  purchase  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
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ment  was  looking  at  the  consolidation  of  offices  including  crop  in- 
surance? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  recommended 
that  FCIC  not  proceed  with  a  nation-wide  contract  pending  clarifi- 
cation of  FCIC's  future  role  and  structure.  FCIC  management  con- 
curred and  the  CIC  ADP  equipment  acquisition  was  canceled  on 
March  1,  1993.  USDA  and  GAO  agreed  that  FCIC  does  have  critical 
short  term  needs  in  support  of  crop  risk  management  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Department.  FCIC  will  satisfy  these  needs  through  ex- 
isting government  contracts,  or  contracts  of  limited  scope.  To  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  many  discussions  about  organizational  changes, 
FCIC  will  select  general  purpose  hardware  and  software  that  can 
support  its  short  term  requirements  and  the  longer  term  needs  of 
the  Department,  however  it  is  structured.  In  particular,  measures 
have  been  taken  to  assure  that  this  equipment  will  be  fully  com- 
patible with  the  directed  consolidation  of  information  systems  pro- 
curements of  the  Farm  Service  agencies. 

FCIC  has  refocused  its  internal  efforts  by  limiting  its  procure- 
ments to  those  necessary  to  sustain  operations.  This  action  permits 
a  two-thirds  reduction  in  acquisition  costs  compared  with  the  can- 
celed acquisition.  For  long-term  improvements,  FCIC  has  reallo- 
cated staff  to  the  Department  to  assist  in  the  directed  joint  farm 
service  agency  information  system  initiative  (Info  Share). 

USDA  COMPUTER  CAPABILITY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  your  evaluation  of  the  computer  capability 
within  USDA  in  general?  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  as  it  should  be?  Is  it 
near  state  of  the  art?  Is  it  approaching  that?  Is  there  a  plan  to 
bring  it  to  that  point? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  A  three-part  question. 

Is  it  as  it  should  be?  No. 

Near  state  of  the  art?  In  a  few  places,  in  very  few  places. 

Are  we  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  is  there  a  plan?  Indeed 
there  is. 

IRM  STRATEGIC  PLAN 

I  would  like  to  use  the  existence  of  that  plan  as  an  example  of 
the  transition  from  Administration  to  Administration,  which,  as 
you  know,  I  do  represent  here  in  many  ways  today  both  symbolical- 
ly and  substantively.  When  Secretary  Madigan  left  his  office  for 
the  last  time,  the  day  before  Inauguration  Day,  knowing  that  I  was 
to  serve  as  Acting  Secretary  until  Mr.  Espy's  confirmation,  he  gave 
me  two  official  documents  to  share  with  Mr.  Espy  as  directly  as 
possible,  when  he  came  to  the  Department  after  his  confirmation. 

One  of  the  documents  was  a  freshly  delivered  report  dated  that 
day  to  Secretary  Madigan  on  food  safety  inspection  concerns.  He 
thought  that  was  both  timely  and  symbolic  of  the  types  of  concerns 
that  Mr.  Espy  soon  would  have,  and  he  wanted  that  one  delivered 
as  an  example  of  program  concerns. 

The  other  one  that  he  asked  me  to  give  directly  to  Mr.  Espy  and 
talk  with  him  a  little  bit  about  was  the  freshly  completed  IRM 
Strategic  Plan  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  long-range, 
five-year  plan,  bringing  together  with  a  clear  central  focus  the  IRM 
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planning  for  the  Department.  And  Mr.  Madigan  said  that  was  par- 
ticularly appropriate  because  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
management  documents  of  his  tenure,  and  would  be  one  of  the 
most  helpful  things  that  he  thought  Secretary  Espy  should  have 
and  should  understand  early  in  his  tenure. 

Within  that  plan  is  a  program  that  we  call  Info  Share,  which  is 
referred  to  at  several  places  in  my  written  testimony.  That  is  a 
plan  that  gives  central  authority  to  the  Department  to  set  techni- 
cal specifications  and  procurement  specifications  for  all  major  pro- 
curement activities  involving  agencies  of  the  Department,  but  par- 
ticularly the  field  service  delivery  agencies  which  so  concern  us. 

There  is  a  plan,  it  is  well  in  place,  it  is  beginning  to  move  quite 
rapidly  and  it  has  found  understanding  and  acceptance  in  many 
facets  of  the  Department. 

INTERNAL  AUTOMATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Hilty,  when  you  were  here  last  year  you  told 
the  Committee  about  the  Office  of  Personnel's  two-year  implemen- 
tation  plan  for  "its  internal  automatioiT  replacement  program.  The 
program's  goal  is  the  placement  of  automated  work  stations  at 
each  employee's  desk  with  standardization  of  equipment  and  soft- 
ware throughout  the  office.  What  is  the  status  of  this  initiative? 

Mr.  Hilty.  The  Office  of  Personnel  continues  to  struggle  in  the 
area  of  upgrading  and  automating  systems  that  are  essential  for 
Department-wide  communication,  monitoring  and  oversight.  Much 
of  the  existing  equipment  has  come  from  excess  property  discarded 
by  other  agencies.  The  majority  of  office  computers  are  at  least  one 
and  in  many  cases  two  generations  behind  other  office  environ- 
ments. Over  85%  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  employees  are  unable 
to  communicate  with  the  Agriculture  agencies  via  computer.  Even 
the  simple  exchange  of  data  via  a  floppy  diskette  is  difficult  due  to 
the  mix  of  antiquated  and  modern  equipment.  The  lack  of  printing 
and  external  communications  capabilities  affects  the  ability  of  ana- 
lysts to  acquire  and  analyze  data,  and  perform  a  consultative  and 
advisory  role  for  USDA  executive  leadership  and  the  agencies. 

cross-servicing  moratorium 

Mr.  Durbin.  We  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Nation- 
al Finance  Center,  and  you  were  kind  enough  to  escort  us  on  that 
trip.  I  have  told  the  story  far  and  wide  about  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  success  of  that  Center,  and  I  hope  that  success  will  continue. 
They  currently  have  a  moratorium  on  expanding  cross-service  ac- 
tivities, activities  to  serve  other  government  agencies.  How  long  do 
you  anticipate  this  moratorium  to  be  in  effect? 

Mr.  Hilty.  I  would  not  want  to  put  a  specific  calendar  date  on  it, 
Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  know  from  our  very  fruitful  discussions 
down  there,  we  think  that  we  expanded  very  rapidly,  that  we 
served  the  Federal  government  quite  well  by  having  made  those  ex- 
pansions, but  that  we  now  are  at  a  place  where  we  must  limit 
those  expansions  to  the  increasing  business  that  is  generated  from 
our  current  customers,  rather  than  taking  on  new  customers. 

We  find  that  it  is  time  to  strengthen  some  of  our  internal  con- 
trols, some  of  our  internal  documentation,  issues  that  you  and  Mr. 
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Skeen  and  several  of  us  at  this  table  discussed  that  day.  We  need 
to  address  some  of  our  questions  about  modernizing  some  of  our 
software  there. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  of  me  today  and  perhaps 
unfair  to  those  who  follow  me  in  this  job,  to  set  forth  a  specific 
timetable,  but  rather  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  responsive  flexible 
new  management  in  place  at  the  Center.  Those  questions  are  being 
addressed. 

At  this  very  time  yesterday,  I  was  at  the  center,  Mr.  Chairman, 
talking  with  the  Director  about  their  preparations  for  some  of 
these  responses,  giving  further  guidance  on  the  ways  in  which  we 
can  strengthen  our  internal  operation,  so  we  can  turn  again  to  pro- 
viding broader  service  for  all  parts  of  the  Federal  government.  And 
I  know  that  material  I  brought  back  for  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  David, 
about,  even  broader  opportunities  existing  in  New  Orleans  and  at 
the  Center,  will  be  of  keen  interest  to  yourself  and  to  Mr.  Skeen. 

We  were  truly  glad  to  have  you  there  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
come  back  and  bring  some  of  your  congressional  friends  with  you. 

CROSS-SERVICING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  provide  a  list  of  all  cross-servicing  the  Na- 
tional Finance  Center  performs. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  this  information  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

National  Finance  Center — Cross-Servicing  Cuents,  FY  1994 

ACTION. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission. 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board. 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

Federal  Employees  Retirement  System/Thrift  Savings  Plan. 

Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission. 

General  Accounting  Office. 

John  C.  Stennis  Center  for  Public  Development. 

Library  of  Congress. 

Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

National  Gallery  of  Art. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

National  Park  Service. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission. 

Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessments. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

U.S.  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

U.S.  Department  of  Eklucation. 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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U.S.  Department  of  State. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

U.S.  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Do  you  plan  to  reduce  any  of  these  services? 
Mr.  HiLTY.  USDA  does  not  plan  to  reduce  any  cross-servicing 
services. 

CONTAMINATION  AT  CCC  SITES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Let  me  switch  to  another  topic  of  concern  that  was 
raised  yesterday  by  one  of  our  public  witnesses. 

The  EPA  has  identified  a  total  of  32  former  CCC  grain  storage 
sites  where  there  is  carbon  tetrachloride  contamination.  CCC  is 
conducting  an  alternative  drinking  water  supply  study  at  12  of 
these  sites  with  high  contamination  levels.  Have  any  additional 
sites  been  identified  by  EPA  beyond  these  32? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  cannot  answer  that  personally.  I  would  have  to 
answer  that  for  the  record.  I  would  say  that  it  would  not  surprise 
me.  The  Hazardous  Waste  Management  Fund  that  we  have  in  our 
appropriation  is  only  $16  million  this  year.  Last  year  we  did  our 
best  job  in  many,  many  years,  of  committing  more  fully  than  ever 
before  the  funds  that  were  available  to  us  through  that  appropria- 
tion and  funds  leftover  from  previous  years. 

We  committed  nearly  100  percent  of  the  available  funds.  It  is  an 
account  that  I  think  needs  strong  attention,  and  ultimately  will 
need  more  money  than  we  are  able  to  commit  to  it  now. 

I  will  have  to  provide  for  the  record  a  more  precise  answer  to 
your  specific  question,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
emphasize  some  things  that  we  have  been  doing  better,  but  things 
that  we  must  broadly  throughout  the  Department  address  even 
more  aggressively,  because  there  are  hazardous  waste  management 
concerns  that  go  beyond  the  questions  that  you  cited  about  CCC. 

[The  information  follows:] 

As  of  January  1993,  75  sites  have  been  identified  by  the  EPA  and/or  State  agen- 
cies as  having  carbon  tetrachloride  contamination  in  the  groundwater.  Since  then, 
EPA  has  also  informed  us  that  Hilton,  Kansas,  has  also  been  identified  with  a  con- 
tamination level  approaching  900  ppb. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (SDWA)  maximum  contaminant  level  (MCL)  for 
carbon  tetrachloride  is  5  ppb.  CCC  has  notified  EPA  that  it  will  perform  an  alter- 
nate water  supply  for  those  sites  with  a  carbon  tetrachloride  contamination  of 
greater  than  or  equal  to  4  ppb.  CCC  established  this  4  ppb  trigger  level  as  a  quality 
assurance  measure  to  help  ensure  compliance  with  the  MCL. 

Of  the  75  sites,  34  reported  carbon  tetrachloride  concentrations  below  the  trigger 
level  of  4  ppb;  therefore,  no  further  actions  needed. 

Another  34  sites  have  either  been  scheduled  for  an  alternative  water  supply  study 
or  one  has  been  completed.  In  addition  to  the  alternate  water  supply  study,  five 
sites  either  have  been  scheduled  for  an  extended  site  characterization  study  or  one 
has  been  completed. 

Seven  additional  sites  have  carbon  tetrachloride  contamination  above  the  4  ppb 
trigger  level;  however,  an  alternate  water  supply  has  not  been  scheduled  pending 
EPA's  comments  on  these  seven  sites. 

DIRECTIVES  ON  ALTERNATE  WATER  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  While  these  studies  are  being  completed,  are  the 
citizens  located  near  these  sites  being  provided  with  bottled  water 
or  instructions  on  how  to  avoid  using  contaminated  water? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Generally,  the  appropriate  State  authorities  issue  di- 
rectives  regarding   whether   and   in   what   manner   contaminated 
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public  or  private  wells  may  continue  to  be  used.  CCC  works  with 
these  States  to  arrange  for  alternate  water  supplies  if  a  threat  to 
public  health  exists  and  action  is  needed  to  protect  the  citizens  who 
may  be  affected.  This  could  include  interim  actions,  such  as  bottled 
water,  or  longer  term  solutions  such  as  alternate  water  sources. 

COST  OF  STUDIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  cost  of  these  studies?  Is  CCC  paying  the 
entire  costs  of  these  studies? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Of  the  $3.0  million  provided  to  the  CCC  in  fiscal  year 
1993  from  the  USD  A  Hazardous  Waste  Management  central  ac- 
count, $2.1  million  is  devoted  to  the  cost  of  these  studies.  HWM  has 
borne  the  entire  cost  of  these  studies. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year,  this  Subcommittee  decided  to  cut  the  ap- 
propriation for  advisory  committees  in  half  with  the  direction  that 
the  Department  should  decide  which  ones  were  important  to  con- 
tinue and  to  eliminate  those  that  weren't.  Instead  of  eliminating 
some  committees  and  fully  funding  others,  the  decision  was  made, 
by  the  Department,  to  fund  all  42  at  a  reduced  level.  Can  you  tell 
us  why  that  decision  was  made,  as  opposed  to  determining  that 
perhaps  some  of  these  committees  had  out  lived  their  usefulness? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  That  decision,  as  you  describe  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
not  a  fully  across-the-board  decision.  A  number  of  the  committees 
that  were  particularly  active  in  fields  of  international  trade  and  re- 
lated topics  were  given  a  higher  priority  and  were  much  more  fully 
funded. 

The  other  committees  did  receive  less  than  half  their  requested 
allocation.  Some  of  those  committees  then  met  less  frequently. 
Fewer  staff  activities  were  assigned  to  them. 

We  now  have  underway  in  the  Department  an  examination 
again  of  the  committees,  both  discretionary  and  statutory.  We  have 
a  working  deadline  of  tomorrow  for  a  first  report,  and  a  week  from 
tomorrow  for  a  final  report.  And  when  those  internal  reports  are 
ready.  Secretary  Espy  will  be  able  in  early  or  mid-May  to  report  to 
the  Congress  which  committees  he  would  recommend  for  abandon- 
ment or  for  diminishment  of  activities. 

PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Hitly,  on  the  object  class  table  for  advisory  com- 
mittees, you  include  a  footnote  next  to  Personnel  Compensation 
which  states  that  USDA  agencies  are  allowed,  under  the  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  to  obligate  funds  for  portions  of  salaries  and  bene- 
fits for  staff-time  devoted  to  the  support  of  these  committees.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  funds  allocated  in  this  appropriation,  provide  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  funding,  by  agency,  that  has  been  allocated 
for  advisory  committees  for  fiscal  year  1992,  1993  and  1994. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  the  footnote  in  the  budget 
is  misleading.  It  was  intended  to  explain  why  salaries  and  benefits 
are  reported  in  an  appropriation  that  has  no  staff  years  assigned  to 
it.  In  addition  to  funding  the  direct  activities  of  the  committees, 
the  central  appropriation  also  funds  the  approximately   15  staff 
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years  utilized  by  USDA  agencies  in  providing  support  to  those  com- 
mittees. I  am  not  aware  of  any  agency  that  uses  its  own  funds  for 
this  purpose.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  law  to  do  so.  The  only  agen- 
cies with  authority  to  finance  advisory  committee  activities  from 
their  own  funds  are  the  Forest  Service,  which  is  funded  from  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Bill,  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which  finance  advisory 
committees  from  user  fees. 

BREAKOUT  OF  FY  1994  FUNDS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Executive  Order  12838,  Termination  and  Limitation 
of  Federal  Advisory  Committees,  requires  each  agency  to  terminate 
at  least  one  third  or  a  minimum  of  seven  discretionary  advisory 
committees  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993.  As  a  result,  your  budget 
request  did  not  include  a  breakout  of  funding  levels  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  When  do  you  expect  to  make  these  decisions  and  submit  to 
the  Committee  a  list  of  those  you  plan  to  fund  in  1994? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  Department  is  currently  reviewing  all  advisory 
committees  to  determine  which  committees  provide  essential 
advice  and  counsel  and  those  that  can  be  terminated  to  meet  the 
requirement  outlined  in  Executive  Order  12838.  A  report  that  justi- 
fies the  continued  existence  or  poses  termination  of  advisory  com- 
mittees will  be  prepared  for  the  Secretary's  review.  Following  the 
Secretary's  review  of  the  report,  decisions  on  which  committees  to 
terminate  will  be  made.  The  report  will  then  be  submitted  to  the 
0MB  for  review  as  required  by  E.O.  12838.  After  the  final  decisions 
have  been  made,  funds  will  be  allocated  and  an  updated  table  of 
estimates  will  be  provided  to  the  Committee. 

UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE  LAPSING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  budget  reflects  an  unobligated  balance  lapsing 
in  fiscal  year  1992  of  $225,494.  Please  explain  this  lapse  of  funds. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  This  unobligated  balance  was  due  to  unforeseen 
changes  in  the  level  of  committee  activities.  The  Global  Climate 
Change  Technical  Advisory  Committee,  the  Animal  Health  Science 
Research  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Na- 
tional Sustainable  Agriculture  did  not  meet  during  fiscal  year  1992 
because  of  delays  in  approval  of  charters  and/or  appointment  of 
committee  members.  Other  advisory  committees  met  less  frequent- 
ly, met  for  shorter  periods,  or  had  fewer  members  in  attendance 
than  planned. 

POLICY  ON  TRAVEL 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  At  last  year's  hearing  you  were  developing  a  De- 
partment-wide policy  on  travel  relating  to  Advisory  Committees 
that  was  to  result  in  substantial  savings  in  travel  costs.  Was  this 
policy  ever  developed?  If  so,  what  were  the  savings  associated 
with  it? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  travel  policy  was  not  revised.  An  interagency 
group  was  charged  with  the  task  of  reviewing  existing  travel  policy 
to  determine  what  changes  were  needed.  Among  the  material  the 
group  reviewed  was  a  survey  in  which  agencies  explained  why  they 
felt  committee  members  should  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses. 
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Basically,  reimbursement  of  travel  expenses  results  in  broader  rep- 
resentation and  more  participation.  Further,  this  is  the  only  com- 
pensation paid  most  committee  members  for  the  time  and  expertise 
they  provide.  Agencies  preferred  to  undertake  other  cost  contain- 
ment measures,  so  that  committee  members  could  continue  to  be 
reimbursed  for  travel  expenses.  The  group  concurred  with  these 
findings  and  recommended  that  the  travel  policy  not  be  changed. 

ALTERNATIVE  AGRICULTURE  RESEARCH  AND  COMMERCIALIZATION 

CENTER  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Who  are  the  ten  members  of  the  Alternative  Agri- 
culture Research  and  Commercialization  Center  Advisory  Council 
and  how  often  do  they  plan  to  meet  in  fiscal  year  1993? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Because  the  Alternative  Agriculture  Research  and 
Commercialization  Center  Advisory  Council  has  not  yet  been  char- 
tered, members  have  not  been  appointed  and  meetings  have  not 
been  planned. 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution has  recommended  the  discontinuation  of  commodity 
letter  of  credit  sites.  What  was  their  reason  for  this  recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  commodity  letter  of  credit  sites  were  authorized 
as  demonstration  projects  in  school  year  1982/1983,  and  have  been 
reauthorized  over  the  years.  Basically,  they  operate  as  an  alternate 
to  the  traditional  commodity  program,  receiving  commodity  letters 
of  credit  rather  than  USDA  donated  commodities.  The  Council  has 
expressed  concerns  about  whether  these  sites  are  purchasing  prod- 
ucts of  domestic  origin,  the  timing  of  removing  products  from  the 
market,  the  administrative  feasibility  of  offering  a  national  com- 
modity letter  of  credit  system  and  the  practicality  of  having  dual 
distribution  systems  in  the  States.  The  Council  also  has  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  buying  power  of  individual  schools  and  the 
ability  to  have  the  same  impact  on  the  market  as  USDA.  There- 
fore, the  Council  saw  no  reason  to  continue  these  sites  beyond  their 
currently  authorized  time  period. 

RESEARCH  AND  EXTENSION  USERS  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  National  Agricultural  Research  and  Extension 
Users  Advisory  Board  and  the  Joint  Council  heard  presentations 
on  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  agreed  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
potential  implications  of  the  Act  to  ranchers  and  farmers.  Briefly, 
tell  us  what  the  conclusions  of  this  paper  are  and  submit  a  copy  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  In  its  report,  the  Joint  Council  and  Users  Advisory 
Board  recommended  that  Congress  should  make  appropriate  revi- 
sions to  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  recognize  the  economic  costs 
and  other  impacts  of  endangered  species  conservation  efforts,  and 
to  integrate  the  consideration  of  these  impacts  into  species  listings 
and  recovery  planning.  Specifically,  the  report  recommended  that 
the  following  provisions  of  the  act  be  strengthened. 
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Species  should  be  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  only  after 
scientific  evidence  demonstrates  to  a  reasonable  degree  that  the 
population  in  question  is  declining  to  the  point  where  protection  is 
necessary  for  recovery.  Population  viability  assessments  should  be 
conducted  prior  to  the  listing  and  should  include  an  objective  and 
quantitative  evaluation  of  the  prospects  for  survival. 

An  analysis  of  economic  impact  on  human  population,  forestry, 
agriculture  and  natural  resources  should  be  done  before  a  species  is 
added  to  the  list. 

Suspected  or  alleged  threats  to  population  decline  such  as  habi- 
tat modification,  over-utilization,  disease,  and  predation  should  be 
verified  with  scientific  field  investigations,  that  link  the  threats  to 
specific  commercial,  urban,  agricultural  or  forestry  practices,  or 
other  identifiable  relationships. 

When  critical  habitat  is  designated  for  species'  survival,  agricul- 
tural and  forest  production,  employment,  and  income  from  lands 
within  the  species  range  that  are  not  critical  to  the  species'  surviv- 
al should  not  be  constrained. 

Recovery  plans  should  include  a  range  of  strategies  that  are  each 
evaluated  by  biological  and  economic  criteria,  and  include  scientific 
evidence  that  recovery  is  biologically  possible. 

Listing  decisions  and  recovery  planning  should  be  supported  by 
sound,  scientific  information.  In  conjunction  with  studies  on  the  in- 
dividual species,  research  should  include  an  analysis  of  how  recov- 
ery strategies  effect  other  organisms  in  the  ecosystem.  The  ap- 
proach of  protecting  ecosystems  rather  than  individual  species 
should  be  considered. 

Once  populations  of  a  listed  species  attain  a  level  sufficient  to  be 
considered  recovered,  the  species  should  be  removed  as  a  listed  spe- 
cies under  the  Act  with  adequate  provisions  to  ensure  the  species 
does  not  later  revert  back  to  the  list. 

A  copy  of  the  full  Position  Statement  will  be  provided  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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WHITE  PAPER 

Reauthorization  of  the  Endangered  Species 'Act 
of  1972,  as  Amended 

POSITION  STATEMENT 
of  the 

National  Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Users  Advisory  Board 

and  the 
Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 


POSITION 

The  purpose  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  is  to  identify  species  of 
plants  and  animals  in  danger  of  or  threatened  with  extinction, 
provide  protective  measures  to  prevent  extinction,  and  conserve  the 
ecosystem  upon  which  endangered  and  threatened  species  depend. 
Federal  protection  is  provided  to  threatened  and  endangered  species 
because  of  their  aesthetic,  ecological,  educational,  historical, 
recreational,  and  scientific  value  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Both  the  National  Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Users 
Advisory  Board  (Users  Advisory  Board)  and  the  Joint  Council  on  Food 
and  Agricultural  Sciences  (Joint  Council)  endorse  the  purpose  and 
rationale  for  conserving  threatened  and  endangered  species,  and 
support  the  reauthorization,  with  modification,  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  However,  as  a  consequence  of  valuing  threatened  and 
endangered  species  and  implementing  conservation  programs  to 
protect  them,  the  human  population  is  subjected  to  social  and 
economic  impacts.  It  is  recommended  that  in  regulating  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  Congress  make  appropriate  revisions  to 
recognize  the  economic  costs  and  other  impacts  of  endangered 
species  conservation  efforts,  and  to  integrate  the  consideration  of 
these  impacts  into  species  listings  and  recovery  planning. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  relevance  of  economic  considerations  to  threatened  and 
endangered  species  conservation  is  acknowledged  in  sections  4(b)  (2) 
and  7(h) (i)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Section  4(b) (2)  directs 
the  Secretary  (Interior  or  Commerce)  to  consider  economic  impacts 
when  designating  critical  habitat.  Section  7(h)  (i)  authorizes  the 
Endangered  Species  Committee  to  grant  an  agency  exemption  to 
Section  7  constraints  if  the  committee  judges  the  "benefits"  of 
agency  action  outweigh  alternative  actions.  While  the  Act 
acknowledges  the  relevance  of  economic  considerations,  current 
provisions  are  cumbersome,  imprecise,  and  not  consistently  applied. 
Major  costs  and  constraints  can  be  incurred  before  social  and 
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economic  impacts  are  given  full  consideration.  The  most  effective 
means  for  ensuring  full  and  balanced  consideration  of  both 
biological  and  economic  factors  is  for  the  Act  to  require  that 
listing  and  recovery  planning  be  founded  on  comprehensive, 
scientific,  and  objective  information.  Specif  ic|illy,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  following  provisions  of  '  the  act  be 
strengthened . 

o  Species  should  be  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  only 
after  scientific  evidence  demonstrates  to  a  reasonable 
degree  that  the  population  in  question  is  declining  to 
the  point  where  protection  is  likely  necessary  for 
recovery.  Population  viability  assessments  should  be 
conducted  prior  to  listing,  and  should  include  an 
objective  and  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  prospects 
for  survival. 

o  An  analysis  of  economic  impact  on  human  population, 
forestry,  agriculture  and  natural  resources  should  be 
done  before  a  species  is  added  to  the  list. 

o  Suspected  or  alleged  threats  to  population  decline  such 
as  habitat  modification,  over-utilization,  disease,  and 
predation  should  be  verified  with  scientific  field 
investigations,  that  link  the  threats  to  specific 
commercial,  urban,  agricultural  or  forestry  practices,  or 
other  identifiable  relationships. 

o  When  critical  habitat  is  designated  for  species' 
survival,  agricultural  and  forest  production,  employment, 
and  income  from  lands  within  the  species  range  that  are 
not  critical  to  the  species'  survival  should  not  be 
constrained. 

o  Recovery  plans  should  include  a  range  of  recovery 
strategies  that  are  each  evaluated  by  biological  and 
economic  criteria,  and  include  scientific  evidence  that 
recovery  is  biologically  possible. 

o  Listing  decisions  and  recovery  planning  should  be 
supported  by  sound,  scientific  information.  In 
conjunction  with  studies  on  the  individual  species, 
research  should  include  an  analysis  of  how  recovery 
strategies  effect  other  organisms  in  the  ecosystem.  The 
approach  of  protecting  ecosystems  rather  than  individual 
species  should  be  considered. 

o  Once  populations  of  a  listed  species  attain  a  level 
sufficient  to  be  considered  recovered,  the  species  should 
be  removed  as  a  listed  species  under  the  Act  with 
adequate  provisions  to  ensure  the  species  does  not 
later  revert  back  to  the  list. 
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A  greater  emphasis  on  comprehensive  and  objective  information  in 
the  listing  and  recovery  process  will  provide  a  more  appropriate 
balance  among  species'  survival,  human  values,  and  impacts  on 
people.  A  moderate  shift  of  emphasis  from  protection  "at  all 
costs"  to  protection  "at  reasonable  costs"  is  appropriate.  Social 
and  economic  costs  will  be  kept  at  reasonable  and  appropriate 
levels  by  listing  only  those  species  truly  in  danger  of  extinction 
or  threatened  to  become  endangered,  by  protecting  only  habitat 
critical  for  survival,  and  by  evaluating  the  costs  of  alternative 
recovery  strategies.  In  addition,  the  Department  should  request 
funds  by  which  studies  of  the  complex  interactions  between  wild 
animal  species  and  agricultural  and  forestry  practices  can  be 
conducted,  thereby  providing  a  deeper  understanding  and  thus,  a 
more  rational  and  appropriate  approach  to  meeting  the  goals  of  the 
Act. 
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WELFARE  SIMPLIFICATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Welfare  Simplification 
and  Coordination  visited  the  Family  Independence  Program  which 
provides  cash  to  participants  in  lieu  of  food  stamp  coupons.  What 
were  the  committees  recommendations  with  regards  to  this  initia- 
tive? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  Committee  was  very  impressed  with  the  family- 
oriented  design  of  the  Family  Independence  Program  (FIP).  While 
in  Seattle,  Committee  members  spoke  with  program  administrators 
and  clients,  all  of  whom  expressed  support  for  FIP.  The  Committee 
will  incorporate  its  positive  impressions  into  its  July  1,  1993,  report 
to  Congress  and  the  Federal  agencies. 

HUMAN  NUTRITION  BOARD  OF  SCIENTIFIC  COUNSELORS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Human  Nutrition  Board  of  Scientific  Counsel- 
ors held  its  annual  meeting  in  March,  1992.  Three  resolutions  were 
developed,  adopted,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary.  These  were: 
the  need  for  enhanced  nutrition  monitoring;  the  need  for  evalua- 
tion of  current  nutrition  education  to  improve  nutrition  program- 
ming in  the  Department;  and  support  for  ARS  human  nutrition  re- 
search centers  at  Beltsville  and  San  Francisco.  Specifically  what 
has  been  done  with  these  recommendations? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  resolutions  of  the  Board  regarding  nutrition  mon- 
itoring have  been  used  to  guide  preparation  of  the  "10- Year  Com- 
prehensive Plan  for  nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research" 
approved  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Health  and  Human 
Services  on  January  14,  1993.  The  resolutions  relating  to  evalua- 
tion of  nutrition  education  have  been  used  by  the  USDA  agencies 
in  their  planning  and  program  activities  in  fiscal  year  1993.  A  fea- 
sibility study  has  been  conducted  for  modernization  of  the  Belts- 
ville Center's  facilities.  The  ARS  continues  to  support  the  location 
of  the  Western  Human  Nutrition  Research  Center  at  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco  and  has  a  request  to  that  effect  on  record  with  the 
National  Park  Service.  During  fiscal  year  1993,  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  between  the  University  of  California  system  and 
the  Western  Human  Nutrition  Research  Center  resulted  in  active 
collaborations  with  the  University  of  California  scientists  at  Davis, 
Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

JOINT  COUNCIL 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  submit  a  copy,  for  the  record,  of  the  Joint 
Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  report.  Fiscal  Year  1994 
Priorities  for  Research,  Extension,  and  Higher  Education:  A  Report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  report.  Fiscal  Year  1994  Pri- 
orities for  Research,  Extension,  and  Higher  Education. 

[Clerks  note. — The  document  is  too  lengthy  to  be  included  in 
the  record  and  will  be  retained  in  Committee  files.] 
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MEAT  AND  POULTRY  INSPECTION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  submit  a  copy  of  the  recommendations  made 
to  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  as  a  result  of  the  meet- 
ing that  was  held  in  September  1992. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  During  the  September  22  and  28,  1992  meeting  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection, 
Committee  members  considered  several  issues.  Among  them  was 
the  Microbiological  Baseline  Data  Collection  Program  for  Beef.  The 
Committee  members  identified  and  discussed  important  variables 
such  as  the  microbiological  effects  on  carcasses  sprayed  with  acetic 
acid,  the  collection  of  samples,  and  carcass  sampling  sites.  The 
members  were  concerned  about  the  variables  that  can  bias  the 
study  and  pointed  out  that  pathogens  on  the  carcass  do  not  mean 
the  same  number  of  pathogens  are  on  retail  cuts  such  as  steaks. 
The  Committee  also  recommended  that  the  Agency  should  estab- 
lish baseline  microbiological  data  on  beef  other  than  feed  cattle. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  members  provide  input  early  in 
the  agency  processes,  members  will  submit  discussion  topics,  and 
the  committee  will  provide  general  recommendations  to  the 
Agency.  The  Committee  also  suggested  that  the  agency  move 
toward  greater  use  of  risk  analysis  to  decide  what  products  and 
processes  should  be  inspected  or  excluded  from  inspection. 

A  copy  of  the  recommendation  will  be  provided  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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MINUTES 

THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  INSPECTION 

FAIRFAX,  VIRGINIA 

SEPTEMBER  22-23,  1992 

Dr.  H.  Russell  Cross  called  the  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  (NACMPI)  to  order  as 
scheduled  on  September  22,  1992,  at  The  Holiday  Inn  Fair  Oaks, 
Fairfax,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Cross  welcomed  the  members  to  the  meeting,  and  each  member 
introduced  themselves  highlighting  backgrounds  and  professional 
interests.   The  agenda  was  introduced  and  approved  Ly  the 
Committee.  (Attachment  A)   Committee  members  present  were:  Dr. 
Smith,  Ms.  Barr,  Mr.  Gill  (substituting  for  Dr.  Shank) ,  Dr. 
Bonner,  Dr.  Carraway,  Mr.  Hodges,  Dr.  Hoes,  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr. 
Gast,  Mr.  Emerling,  Dr.  Kastner,  and  Dr.  Marshall.  (Attachment  B) 

Mr.  William  West,  Director,  Budget  and  Finance  Division,  FSIS, 
updated  members  on  the  FSIS  FY  1993  budget.   Because  of  a  reduced 
budget  for  FY  1993,  the  Agency  will  not  be  able  to  take  on  any 
new  initiatives. 

Dr.  Cross  updated  the  Committee  on  Appeals  Procedures  and 
Regulation  Development  Procedures  at  the  headquarters  level.   He 
reported  that  currently  the  Agency  is  not  planning  any  new 
activities  in  these  two  areas.   One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is 
the  President's  order  that  prohibits  adopting  new  regulations 
except  those  that  are  directly  related  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  consumer. 

Dr.  Norcross  updated  the  Committee  on:   the  safety  of  transgenic 
animals;  Streamlined  Inspection  of  Cattle  (SIS  Cattle) ; 
Campylobacter  in  poultry;  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Study.   He  stated 
that  the  commercial  marketing  of  transgenic  animals  is  at  least 
10  years  away  and  there  is  correlation  between  FDA  and  USDA 
policy  on  transgenic  animals.   The  Committee  was  informed  that 
the  SIS  cattle  inspection  proposal  has  been  withdrawn. 

Dr.  Norcross  stated  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
study  on  poultry  was  that  the  Agency  is  very  close  to  approving 
the  use  of  trisodium  phosphate  to  reduce  pathogens  on  poultry. 

Mr.  Dennis  informed  the  Committee  that  the  small  plant  handbook 
is  to  be  issued  as  a  FSIS  Directive. 

Finally,  Dr.  Jim  Harbottle,  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator, 
Inspection  Management  Program,  10,  updated  the  Committee  on  the 
HACCP  initiative.   He  stated  that  the  HACCP  special  team,  will  be 
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disbanded  in  December,  1992,  and  that  the  HACCP  operation  task 
force  is  half-way  through  its  task  of  developing  a  mbdel  for 
inspection. 

Ms.  Maggie  Glavin,  Deputy  Administrator,  Regulatory  Programs, 
informed  the  Committee  that  the  final  rule  on  nutritional 
labeling  is  to  be  approved  by  November  9,  1992,   The  proposed 
nutritional  regulation  does  not  address  heath  claims  or  define 
"healthy."   She  indicated  that  Committee  members  could  comment  on 
the  proposed  regulation  for  label  format,  noting  that  FSIS  and 
FDA  had  not  agreed  on  a  common  format. 

The  Committee  meuibers  discussed  the  merits  of  including  stearic 
acid  as  part  of  the  saturated  fat  on  the  label  or  excluding  it 
since  it  does  not  affect  serum  cholesterol.   Several  Committee 
members  felt  that  the  educational  component  of  the  law  was  very 
important,  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  FSIS  plans  were 
concerning  this  issue.   Ms.  Glavin  replied  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  educational  effort.   Members  also  wanted  to  know  if  FSIS 
will  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  nutritional  data  banes.   They 
were  informed  that  the  Agency  position  is  that  the  processor  is 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  data  bases  used  to  determine 
nutritional  composition  of  the  product.   One  member  wanted  to 
know  if  the  raw  product  data  can  be  extrapolated  to  processed 
product.   His  concern  was  that  small  processors  would  be 
extrapolating  the  data  and  could  get  caught  in  the  dragnet. 

Ms.  Glavin  continued  to  update  the  Committee  on  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  current  FSIS  label  approval  process.   She  stated 
that  the  Agency  has  two  choices:  1)  to  do  away  with  the  current 
prior  label  approval  process,  or  2)  to  retain  the  current  prior 
approval  process  with  some  modifications.   Ms.  Glavin  stated  that 
most  of  the  comments  are  in  favor  of  the  current  label  approval 
process.   Members  of  the  Committee  expressed  that  they  also  favor 
the  current  system,  but  they  are  concerned  about  the  lengthy 
delays  experienced  in  the  approval  of  the  labels.   Members  were 
also  interested  in  knowing  the  impact  of  modifying  the  current 
approval  process  on  the  products  that  are  exported. 

Dr.  Cross  introduced  Dr.  Ann  Marie  McNamara,  Director,  Micro- 
biology Division,  Science  and  Technology,  to  present  an  overview 
of  the  Microbiological  Baseline  Data  Collection  Program  for  Beef. 
The  study  is  to  include  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  data. 

The  Committee  members  discussed  the  variables  such  as  carcasses 
sprayed  with  acetic  acid,  collection  of  samples,  sampling  sites 
which  are  critical  variables  that  can  effect  the  data.   Several 
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members  were  very  concerned  about  the  variables  that  can  bias  the 
study  and  pointed  out  that  pathogens  on  the  carcasS  does  not  mean 
that  the  same  number  of  pathogens  are  on  retail  cuts  such  as 
steaks.   They  also  recommended  that  the  Agency  should  establish 
base-line  microbiological  data  on  beef  other  than  fed  cattle. 

Committee  members  agreed  that  the  study  is  important.   However, 
they  recommended  that  care  should  be  taken  regarding 
dissemination  and  interpretation  of  the  data.   Dr.  Cross  agreed 
with  the  Committee  and  added  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  data 
could  be  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  changes  in  the 
inspection  system. 

Dr.  Cross  initiated  the  dialogue  on  the  structure,  functions,  and 
activities  of  this  Advisory  Committee.   He  emphasized  that  he 
wants  the  Committee  to  function  in  a  constructive  manner.   He 
listed  the  following  topics  for  the  discussion:  setting  of  the 
meeting  agenda,  type  of  agency  support  needed  for  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  Committee,  the  formation  of  subgroups  to  work 
on  specific  projects,  and  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
subgroups  in  reputable  journals.   Finally,  he  reminded  the 
Committee  that  any  changes  in  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  statutory  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Laws. 

Some  concerns  were  raised  by  Committee  members  in  regard  to  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  such  as:  1)  most  of  the  topics 
discussed  were  at  the  final  stages  of  regulation  development 
rather  than  the  planning  stage;  2)  the  meeting  agenda  did  not 
include  member  recommended  topics;  3)  there  is  lack  of  continuous 
dialogue  between  the  Agency  and  the  Committee  members;  and  4)  The 
Committee  was  not  kept  informed  about  the  advice  it  provided  to 
the  Agency  in  the  form  of  resolutions.   Dr.  Cross  agreed  with  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  Committee  members  and  told  the 
Committee  that  the  Agency  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
strategic  plan  for  the  future  of  the  Agency. 

The  Committee  and  the  Agency  agreed  to  the  following: 

1)  Members  will  have  early  input  in  the  agency  processes; 

2)  Members  will  submit  topics  for  discussion;  and 

3)  The  committee  will  provide  general  recommendations  to 
the  agency. 

The  agenda  of  meetings  will  consist  of  topics  suggested  by  the 
agency  and  Committee  members.   As  necessary,  FSIS  will  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  members  of  NACMPI .   It  was  also 
agreed  that  in  the  future  the  agenda  items  would  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  members. 
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Two  topics  were  recommended  by  the  Committee  for  the  next 
meeting.   They  were:  the  conflict  between  the  European  Community 
and  United  States  of  America,  and  the  status  of  the  pre- 
evisceration  carcass  wash. 

Dr.  Cross  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  the  appointed  time  on 
September  23,  1992.   The  same  members  of  the  Committee  were 
present.   Dr.  Denton  joined  the  group  and  was  introduced. 
Mr.  Andrew  Burst,  Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  USDA,  updated  the 
Committee  on  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA) .   He 
reported  that  President  Bush  has  formally  notified  Congress  of 
his  intention  to  sign  the  agreement.   Congress  has  90  days  to  act 
on  it,  and  the  agreement  cannot  be  modified  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Burst  stated  that  the  NAFTA  agreement  contains  approximately 
1000  pages.   It  includes  chapters  on  functional  access, 
standards,  dispute  settlement,  and  rules  of  origin.   The 
agricultural  section  of  the  NAFTA  agreement  has  two  chapters, 
market  access,  and  sanitary  and  phyto-sanitary  measures. 

Members  were  informed  that  the  market  access  part  of  the 
agreement  requires  among  other  things  that  the  Mexican  Government 
eliminate  all  non-tariff  measures  such  as  import  licensing  for 
corn  and  poultry;  and  the  elimination  of  all  tariffs  on 
agricultural  products.   He  also  stated  that  the  Mexican  and  the 
Canadian  Governments  have  decided  to  exclude  some  products  from 
the  agreement.   Examples  of  the  products  excluded  between  the  two 
Governments  are:   poultry,  dairy,  and  eggs.   Mr.  Burst  also 
stated  that  the  NAFTA  bars  using  sanitary  and  phyto-sanitary 
requirements  as  trade  barriers. 

Each  country  has  the  basic  right  to  maintain  its  standards  and 
NAFTA  allows  all  countries  involved  to  enforce  science-based, 
standards  more  stringent  than  those  in  the  NAFTA.   However,  NAFTA 
promotes  international  standards  such  as  CODEX.   The  objective  of 
NAFTA  is  to  promote  the  harmonizing  of  standards  between  the 
three  countries.   NAFTA  requires  that  the  three  countries  provide 
technical  assistance  to  each  other  for  promoting  trade  and 
inspection  activities.   There  will  be  a  transition  period.   If 
everything  is  approved  and  signed  on  schedule,  the  Agreement 
would  be  in  effect  January  1,  1994. 

Committee  members  had  several  questions.   What  does  harmonization 
and  equivalency  mean  to  each  country?   Does  each  country  have  the 
right  to  maintain  its  standards  using  international  standards  as 
base? 

International  standards  do  not  cover  all  commodities.   Many 

products  are  excluded  from  the  agreement.   The  Committee  was 

unanimous  in  recommending  that  the  next  meeting  should  include 
more  discussion  on  the  NAFTA. 
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Ms.  Carol  Seymour,  Director,  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Planning 
Staff,  talked  about  strategic  planning  in  FSIS.   The*^draft  plan 
is  to  be  published  for  public  comments  and  finalized  by  spring, 
1993.   Committee  members  recommended  that  the  agency  plan  for  and 
study  the  organization  of  the  Agency,  requirements  for  human 
resources,  and  the  quality  of  supervision.   Members  of  this 
Committee  wanted  to  be  involved  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
planning. 

Dr.  Marvin  Norcross,  Deputy  Administrator,  Science  and 
Technology,  explained  the  preliminary  thinking  about  how  risk 
analysis  might  be  done  in  FSIS.   The  Committee  discussed  the  use 
of  risk  assessment  in  the  inspection  process.   The  Committee 
suggested  that  the  agency  move  toward  greater  use  of  risk 
analysis  to  decide  what  products  and  processes  should  be 
inspected  or  should  be  excluded  from  the  inspection. 

Mr.  Bill  Dennis  presented  the  evolutionary  process  the  inspection 
activities  have  gone  through  in  the  80-plus  years  ending  with  the 
role  of  Performance  Based  Inspection  System  (PBIS) .   The 
Committee  members  expressed  the  following  opinions  concerning  the 
PBIS:   (1)  Individual  inspection  activities  need  to  be  checked. 
(2)  Data  gathering  is  not  functioning  well.  (3)   There  is  non- 
uniformity  in  application  of  inspection.  An  example  of  this  is 
that  most  of  the  deficiencies  noted  by  the  inspectors  are  for  the 
unscheduled  tasks. 

Dr.  Cross  stated  that  the  Committee  would  discus-  risk  analysis 
and  HACCP  at  its  next  meeting.   The  members  discussed  the  next 
meeting  and  decided  to  meet  again  in  late  winter  or  early  spring, 
1993. 

The  meeting  was  opened  for  public  comments.   Mr.  John  Gould,  AMI, 
expressed  his  desire  that  the  plants  should  get  feedback  on  the 
Microbiological  Baseline  Data  Collection  Program  for  Beef. 

Being  no  other  business,  the  Committee  adjourned  on  schedule. 
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ATTACHMENT  A 


AGENDA  -  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  INSPECTION 

September  22  and  23,  1992,  Holiday  Inn,  Fair  Oaks 


SEPTEMBER  22.  1;00  P.M. 


1.  Introductions,  and  Opening  Comments 

2.  Review  and  Approval  of  Agenda 

3.  Quest ions /Comments  from  Committee 
Concerning  Update  Committee  Papers 
on  Items  from  Last  Meeting 

4.  Microbiological  Baseline  Data  Collection 
Program  for  Cattle,  and  Plans  for  other 
Species 

5.  Standards  and  Labeling  Issues 

6.  Other  Issues  From  the  Committee;  and /or 
Further  Discussion  of  the  Above  Topics 
Left  Unfinished 


Dr.  H.  Russell  Cross 
Dr.  H.  Russell  Cross 
Dr.  H.  Russell  Cross 

Dr.  Ann  McNamara 

Ms.  Margaret  Glavin 

Committee 


SEPTEMBER  23.  8:00  A.M. 


7.  General  Discussion  of  Issues  Relevant 
to  FSIS 

8.  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  - 
Impact  on  Meat  and  Poultry 

9.  Items  From  the  Audience,  Time  Permitting 


Dr.  H.  Russell  Cross 
and  Committee 

Representative  from 
FAS 
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FOREIGN  ANIMAL  AND  POULTRY  DISEASES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Animal  and 
Poultry  Diseases  met  in  June  1992  and  made  12  comments  or  rec- 
ommendations. What  were  they? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  12  recommendations  made  will  be  provided  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

(1)  Privately — Owned  Equine  Quarantine  Facilities. — The  Committee  recommend- 
ed that  the  Administrator  provide  support  to  APHIS  to  enforce  regulations  in  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  facilities  and  that  ovifners/operators  of  facilities 
be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  standards  of  USDA,  APHIS  quarantine  facilities. 

(2)  Bovine  Tuberculosis. — The  Committee  recommended  that  Tuberculosis  be  man- 
aged, controlled,  and  eradicated  as  an  emergency  animal  disease  by:  (a)  testing  and 
quarantine  of  imported  animals  that  may  be  infected  with  Mycobacterium  bovis  (M. 
bovis);  (b)  development  and  use  of  testing  methods  and  reagents  to  detect  infection 
with  M.  bovis;  (c)  identification  and  control  of  cattle  admitted  for  feeding  and 
slaughter;  (d)  funding  for  complete  depopulation;  and  (e)  cooperative  program  with 
Mexican  livestock  producers  and  officials  to  implement  a  TB  control  and  eradication 
program. 

(3)  Screwworms. — The  Committee  recommended  that  APHIS  accelerate  plans  to 
develop  a  sterile  screwworm  fly  plant  in  Panama  and  continue  action  to  eradicate 
the  outbreak  of  screwworms  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  information  ef- 
forts be  increased  to  inform  livestock  producers  of  eradication  efforts. 

(4)  Bont  Tick. — The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
support  an  internationally  based  region-wide  Tropical  Bont  Tick  Program. 

(5)  Harry  S.  Truman  Animal  Import  Center  (HSTAIC)  Efficient  Use.— The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  APHIS  modify  the  lottery  system  for  use  of  the  HSTAIC. 

(6)  Pharmaceutical  Availability. — The  Committee  recommended  that  USDA  sup- 
port legislation  in  Congress  that  would  provide  veterinarians  legal  authority  for 
extra-label  use  of  animal  drugs  and  use  of  human-label  drugs  in  animals  under  FDA 
and  USDA  regulations. 

(7)  Student  Training. — The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Smith-Kilbourne 
Scholars  Program  be  continued. 

(8)  Screen  All  Diseases/Animals. — The  Committee  recommended  that  USDA/ 
APHIS  revise  animal  quarantine  procedures,  seek  advice  and  consult  with  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  the  industry. 

(9)  United  States/European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  Relationships. — The 
Committee  recommended  that  USDA/APHIS  initiate  action  to  obtain  legislation 
and/or  recommendations  to  enhance  movement  of  livestock,  poultry,  exotic  animals 
and  birds  between  the  United  States  and  the  EEC. 

(10)  Consistent  Foreign  Animal  Disease  (FAD)  Standards. — The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Agency  assure  that  FAD  requirements  be  consistently  applied  at 
all  points  of  entry. 

(11)  The  Committee  recommended  that  APHIS  develop  and  complete  an  EIS  for 
disease  eradication  efforts. 

(12)  User  Fees. — The  Committee  recommended  that  the  comments  are  from  affect- 
ed users,  and  the  period  be  extended  to  60  days  for  evaluation.  Also,  recommenda- 
tion was  made  for  user  fees  to  be  applied  to  compensate  for  inadequate  Agency 
funding  for  the  surveillance/detection  and  testing  of  foreign  animal  disease. 

EMERGING  DEMOCRACIES  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  explanatory  notes  state  that  starting  in  fiscal 
year  1993,  the  Emerging  Democracies  Advisory  Committee  will  be 
funded  entirely  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  What 
authority  allows  you  to  fund  the  Committee  this  way? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Section  1542(d)  of  the  FACT  Act  of  1990,  Public  Law 
101-624,  provides  both  the  authority  for  establishing  the  Emerging 
Democracies  Advisory  Committee  and  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  resources  to  finance  its  activities. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  was  the  funding  level  for  this  Committee  in 
fiscal  year  1992  and  what  will  it  be  in  fiscal  year  1993? 
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Mr.  HiLTY.  For  fiscal  year  1992,  actual  costs  of  the  Emerging  De- 
mocracies Advisory  Committee  totaled  $12,958,  which  basically  rep- 
resents the  start-up  costs  of  the  new  committee.  For  fiscal  year 
1993,  $50,000  is  budgeted  for  the  Committee  as  the  full  agenda  of 
Committee  activity  begins. 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Do  you  anticipate  the  Secretary's  reorganization 
plan  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  consideration  during  this  ap- 
propriation cycle? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  can't  speak  directly  for  the  Secretary  on  that.  All  of 
the  activity  that  I  have  been  involved  in  would  suggest  that  is  his 
hope.  As  you  know,  his  reorganization  plan  involves  not  only  ap- 
propriations but  also  changing  some  statutory  authorities,  and  es- 
tablishment of  different  Under  Secretaryships,  different  reporting 
relationships  for  many  of  the  key  agencies. 

Our  offices  and  many  of  the  other  offices  within  the  Department 
have  been  working  vigorously  toward  addressing  the  statutory 
changes  and  the  work  that  would  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  head- 
quarters-level reorganization  that  he  spoke  about  before  this  Com- 
mittee in  mid-February. 

So,  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  our  hope  and  our  expectation,  that 
our  preparations  are  directed  toward  being  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  This  is  the  last  day  of  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee. We  will  soon  start  our  mark  up  in  earnest,  and  it  is  pretty 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  reorganization  question,  its  impact  on 
spending,  and  some  other  threshold  decisions.  Perhaps,  we  can 
have  some  informal  consultation  with  you  and  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine the  direction  you  are  headed  so  that  what  we  do  might  be 
complimentary  as  opposed  to  contradictory. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Yes,  we  are  prepared  to  do  that.  In  our  preparations 
we  are  trying  to  anticipate  what  the  costs  may  be  and  we  are 
asking  ourselves  a  number  of  the  "what  if  questions  so  we  can  as 
quickly  as  possible  suggest  in  what  directions  these  allocations  and 
appropriations  must  go. 

NON-SALARY  COSTS  INCREASE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFICIENCY 

DECREASE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  budget  request  is  increased  by  $17,000  or  2.7 
percent  for  non-salary  costs  and  offset  by  a  decrease  of  $18,000  or  3 
percent  for  administrative  efficiency.  Would  you  provide  a  detailed 
summary  of  how  these  amounts  were  calculated? 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  The  $17,000  increase  represents  a  2.7%  Inflation- 
ary Increase  on  nonpav  obligations  of  $681,000.  The  2.7%  is  the  Ad- 
ministration's estimate  of  inflation  for  non-pay  costs. 

As  part  of  the  Administration's  effort  to  assist  in  controlling  the 
Federal  deficit  and  in  improving  the  administrative  productivity  of 
the  Federal  Government,  each  executive  agency  was  required  to 
reduce  administrative  expenses.  For  1994,  a  3  percent  reduction 
from  the  1993  base  adjusted  for  inflation  is  required.  This  reduction 
was  taken  from  travel  and  transportation,  communications  and 
utilities,  printing  and  reproduction,  other  services  and  supplies  and 
materials.  The  reduction  of  $18,000  represents  a  3  percent  reduc- 
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tion  from  the  adjusted  1993  base  of  $614,000  for  these  object  class- 
es. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  propose  an  increase  of  $36,000  for  non-salary 

costs  offset  by  a  decrease  of  $32,000  for  administrative  efficiency. 
Provide  a  complete  breakout  of  how  you  arrived  at  these  amounts, 
by  office. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  $36,000  increase  represents  a  2.7  percent  infla- 
tion increase  on  non-salary  obligations  of  $1,333,000.  The  2.7  per- 
cent is  the  0MB  estimate  of  inflation  for  non-salary  costs. 

As  part  of  the  Administration's  effort  to  assist  in  controlling  the 
Federal  deficit  and  in  improving  the  administrative  productivity  of 
the  Federal  Government,  each  executive  agency  was  required  to 
reduce  administration  expenses.  For  fiscal  year  1994,  a  3  percent 
reduction  from  the  fiscal  year  1993  base  adjusted  for  inflation  is  re- 
quired. This  reduction  was  taken  from  transportation  of  things, 
communications  and  utilities,  printing  and  reproduction,  other 
services,  and  supplies  and  materials.  The  $32,000  represents  a  3 
percent  reduction  from  the  inflated  fiscal  year  1993  base  of 
$1,065,000  for  these  object  classes. 

I  will  provide  a  breakout  by  office  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY-INFLATION  INCREASE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFICIENCY  DECREASE 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Office  Inflation 


Administrative 
efficiency 


Immediate  Office $11  $  -  7 

Deputy  Secretary 3  -3 

Administration 3  —3 

Congressional  Relations 5  —  5 

Economics 4  -4 

Science  and  Education 2  —2 

Marketing  and  Inspection  Services 2  —2 

International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs 

Natural  Resources  and  Development 4  —4 

Small  Community  and  Rural  Development 

Food  and  Consumer  Services 2 -2 

Total 36  -32 


SECRETARY  S  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  budget  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Inspection 
Services  in  fiscal  year  1993  were  increased  by  $195,000  and  two 
staff  years  and  $130,000  and  one  staff  year,  respectively.  These  in- 
creases occurred  through  the  Secretary's  transfer  authority.  What 
was  the  reason  for  this  transfer  and  where  did  it  come  from? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  transfer  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration is  to  fund  the  Deputy  Chief  Financial  Officer  and  his  secre- 
tary. The  transfer  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and  In- 


$27,000 

$19,000 

28,000 

19,000 

28,000 

19,000 

28,000 

18,000 

28,000 

18,000 

28,000 

19,000 

28,000 

18,000 
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spection  Service  is  to  fund  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  position. 
This  Assistant  Secretary  is  responsible  for  six  USDA  agencies  and 
requires  the  additional  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  to  assist  in 
dealing  with  the  workload  in  this  area.  I  am  providing  a  table  that 
identifies  the  source  of  funding.  The  staff  years  came  from  the  De- 
partment's total  allotment. 
[The  information  follows:] 

TRANSFERS  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

[Fiscal  year  1993] 

Transfer  from  t  Adll^        'or  Se'"3 

lor  Aoministraiion  inspection  Service 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

Food  Safety  Inspection  Service 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Total 195,000  130,000 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  $130,000  for  one  staff  year  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Inspection 
Services  seems  a  little  high.  Tell  us  how  this  money  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  $130,000  covers  salary  and  benefits  for  an  ES-4 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  position. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  table  showing  all  dollars  and  staff  years 
that  were  transferred  under  this  authority  in  fiscal  year  1992,  in- 
cluding who  received  transfers  and  where  they  were  transferred 
from. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  staff  years  came  from  the  Department's  total  al- 
lotment. I  will  provide  a  table  that  shows  who  received  the  trans- 
fers and  where  they  were  transferred  from  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

TRANSFERS  USING  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  IN  PUBLIC  LAW  102-341 

[Fiscal  Year  1992] 

^'t'ui^     t'Ml'.7     ^tf^J         Dept^  Econor^ic         World 

T'3"5fer  from  ^^^  and  Ir^sp.       and  Cm       ,425  s/        Srvc,  (2      Outlook  Bd. 

Progs,  (.25     ^%yY^         i/i)  Y)  S/Y)  (1  S/Y) 

Agricultural  Research  Service $4,000  $5,000  $1,000  $46,000 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 4,000  5,000  1,000  46,000 

Farmers  Home  Administration 5,000  4,000  1,000  46,000 

Soil  Conservation  Service 4,000  4,000  2,000  45,000 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 4,000  4,000  2,000  46,000 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 5,000  4,000  1,000  46,000 

Forest  Service 4,000  4,000  2,000  46,000 


;30,ooo 

$12,000 

30,000 

12,000 

30,000 

12,000 

30,000 

13,000 

30,000 

12,000 

30,000 

12,000 

30,000 

12,000 

Total 30,000        30,000        10,000      321,000      210,000        85,000 
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HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  REIMBURSEMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  reflects  a  reim- 
bursement of  $40,000  from  Health  and  Human  Services.  What  was 
this  reimbursement  for? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  This  reimbursement  was  to  help  defray  the  costs  for 
the  evaluation  research  on  graphic  alternatives  for  conveying  die- 
tary guidance  to  all  audiences  of  the  general  public,  including  chil- 
dren, low-income  adults,  and  Spanish  speaking-adults. 

OSEC  STAFFING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record,  please  provide  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  personnel  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  each 
Under  and  Assistant  Secretary's  office  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991, 
and  1992  and  estimates  for  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  Include  in 
this  table  the  number  of  personnel  at  each  grade  level. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  that  information. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

IMMEDIATE  OFFICE 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


QRADE 

ACTUAL 
1990 

ACTUAL 
1991 

ACTUAL 
1992 

ESTIMATE 
199? 

ESTIMATE 
1994 

EX- 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ES-6 

1 

2 

3 

6 

6 

ES-5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

ES-4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

ES-3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

ES-2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

ES-1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

GM-15 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

GM-14 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

GM-13 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

GS-12 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

GS-11 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

GS-10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

GS-9 

2 

3 

I 

3 

3 

GS-8 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

GS-7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

GS-6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WG-8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

23 

21 

17 

22 

22 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

DEPUTY  SECRETARY 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


EX- 1 1 

ES-2 

ES-1 

GM-13 

GS-12 

GS-11 

WG-7 

WG-6 

TOTAL 


ACTUAL 
1990 


ACTUAL 
1991 


ACTUAL 
1992 


ESTIMATE 
1993 


ESTIMATE 
1994 


1 

1          ] 

0 

0 

1          ] 

1 

0         ( 

0 

1          ] 

1 

0         ( 

0 

0         ] 

1 

1      ( 

0 

0          ] 

4 

4         ! 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


6RADE 

ACTUAL 
199Q 

ACTUAL 
1991 

ACTUAL 
1992 

ESTIMATE 
1993 

ESTIMATE 
1994 

EX- IV 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ES-6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

ES-S 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

ES-4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

ES-2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GM-14 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

GN-13 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

GS-12 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

GS-11 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

GS-IO 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

GS-9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

GS-8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GS-7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

6 

5 

6 

8 

8 

67-761  O— 9S- 


-27 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  RELATIONS 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


6RAPE 

ACTUAL 
1990 

ACTUAL 
1991 

ACTUAL 
1992 

ESTIMATE 
199? 

ESTIMATE 
1994 

EX- IV 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ES-6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

GM-15 

3 

4 

6 

6 

GN-14 

1 

1 

2 

2 

GM-13 

2 

2 

1 

1 

GS-12 

3 

0 

0 

0 

GS-U 

2 

2 

1 

1 

GS-IO 

1 

1 

1 

1 

GS-9 

0 

2 

1 

1 

WG-7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

15 

14 

15 

15 

15 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  ECONOMICS 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


6RADE 

ACTUAL 
1990 

ACTUAL 
1991 

ACTUAL 
1992 

ESTIMATE 
199? 

ESTIMATE 
1994 

EX- IV 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ES-6 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ES-5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GN-13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

GS-12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

GS-11 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

GS-IO 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

GS-9 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

833 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


EX- IV 

ES-6 

GH-15 

GS-11 

GS-9 

TOTAL 


ACTUAL 
1990 


ACTUAL 


ACTUAL 
1992 


ESTIMATE 
1993 


ESTIMATE 
1994 


•  1 

5                         5 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  MARKETING  AND  INSPECTION  SERVICE 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


GRADE 
EX- IV 
ES-6 
ES-5 
ES-3 
GM-15 
GS-14 
GS-13 
GS-11 
6S-10 
TOTAL 


ACTUAL 
199Q 


ACTUAL 


ACTUAL 
199? 


ESTIMATE 
1993 


ESTIMATE 
1994 


1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

.    0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

834 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  COMMODITY  PROGRAMS 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


GRADE 

ACTUAL 
1990 

ACTUAL 
1991 

ACTUAL 
1992 

ESTIMATE 
1993 

ESTIMATE 
1994 

EX-III 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ES-6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

ES-5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

ES-3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ES-2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

ES-1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

GM-12 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

GS-11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

GS-10 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

GS-9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

GS-7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

7 

5 

4 

5 

5 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  SMALL  COMMUNITY  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


GRADE 

ACTUAL 
1990 

1 

ACTUAL 
1991 

1 

ACTUAL 
1992 

ESTIMATE 
1993 

ESTIMATE 
1994 

EX-III 

1 

1 

ES-6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

ES-3 

0 

0 

1 

I 

ES-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GM-14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

GS-12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

GS-11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GS-10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

GS-9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

835 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


GBAQ£ 

ACTUAL 
199Q 

ACTUAL 
1991 

ACTUAL 
1992 

ESTIMATE 
1993 

ESTIMATE 
1994 

EX- IV 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ES-6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

ES-5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

ES-3 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GM-14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

GM-13 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

GM-12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

65-11 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6S-10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6S-9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

GS-8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  FOOD  AND  CONSUMER  SERVICES 

STAFFING  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1990-1994 


fiBAD£ 

ACTUAL 
1990 

ACTUAL 
1991 

ACTUAL 
1992 

ESTIMATE 
199? 

ESTIMATE 
1991 

EX- IV 

1 

ES-5 

1 

ES-4 

0 

ES-3 

0 

ES-1 

0 

GH-15 

1 

6S-11 

1 

6S-9 

1 

6S-8 

0 

TOTAL 

5 

836 


REIMBURSABLE  POSITIONS 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  had  two  tem- 
porary Special  Assistants  that  were  funded  through  reimburse- 
ments from  a  number  of  USDA  agencies.  One  of  these  Assistants 
was  the  President's  personal  representative  on  agricultural  issues 
and  the  second  assistant  taught  and  provided  expertise  on  agricul- 
tural issues  at  the  National  War  College.  Are  these  two  positions 
still  in  existence?  If  so,  what  is  the  cost  associated  with  each? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  These  positions  still  exist  and  are  estimated  to  cost 
$276,000  in  FY  1993  and  $290,000  in  FY  1994. 

CONGRESSIONAL  LIAISON 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Update  the  table  that  appears  on  pages  19  and  20  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  to  include  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  that  information  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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USOA  COHOIESSIONAL  LIAISON 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Agency 

1992 
Eaploywnt    Staff 

Tears 

1993 
Eaploywnt    Staff 

Tears 

1994 
Eaploywnt    Staff 

Tears 

OStc: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

B1.231 

12.00 
3.00 

12 

3 

B1.307 

12.00 
3.00 

»1,333 

12.00 
3.00 

OIC: 

Clerical 

Budget  Authority 

t52 

1.00 
0.00 

10 

0 

$54 

1.00 
0.00 

$54 

1.00 
0.00 

ARS: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget  Authority 

S150 

2.00 
1.00 

2 

1 

$158 

2.00 
1.00 

$164 

2.00 
1.00 

CSKS: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

SU 

0.80 
0.00 

1 

0 

$49 

0.80 
0.00 

$50 

0.80 
0.00 

FAS: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget  Authority 

$174 

2.00 
1.00 

2 

1 
$120 

1.00 
1.00 

$189 

2.00 
1.00 

ASCS: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget  Authority 

»161 

2.00 
1.00 

2 

1 
$178 

2.00 
1.00 

$182 

2.00 
1.00 

FCIC: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

S85 

1.50 
0.50 

3 

1 

$87 

1.50 
0.50 

$91 

1.50 
0.50 

REA: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

$70 

1.00 
0.50 

1 

1 

U9 

0.70 
O.SO 

$74 

1.00 
0.50 

FmHA/ROA: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

VM 

5.50 
2.00 

7 

3 

$485 

5.50 
2.00 

S485 

5.50 
2.00 

SCS: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

$218 

2.90 
0.80 

4 

1 

$223 

2.40 
1.00 

$361 

5.00 
1.00 

APHIS: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget  Authority 

$145 

2.75 
0.25 

4 

1 

$151 

2.75 
0.25 

$157 

2.75 
0.25 

FGIS: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

$4 

0.20 
0.05 

3 

1 

$10 

0.40 
0.10 

$4 

0.20 
0.50 

838 


Agency 


1992 
Eaployaent 


Staff  Years 


1993 

Eaptoyaent 


Staff  Years 


1994 

Eaployaent 


Staff  Years 


MS: 

Professional 

Clerical 

Budget  Authority 

3 

1 

$255 

3.00 
1.00 

$211 

2.00 
1.00 

2 

1 

$211 

2.00 
1.00 

FSIS: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

3 
1 

3.00 
1.00 

$188 

3.00 
2.00 

3 

2 

$188 

3.00 
2.00 

FNS: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

4 

2 

S370 

6.00 
2.00 

$400 

4.50 
2.00 

5 
$440 

5.00 
2.00 

HNIS: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

1 

1 

S40 

0.50 
0.50 

$40 

0.50 
0.50 

$40 

0.50 
0.50 

PSA: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

1 

1 

S39 

0.30 
0.10 

$37 

0.30 
0.10 

$37 

0.30 
0.10 

FS: 

Profess  i  ona I 

Clerical 

Budget  Authority 

1 

1 

$101 

1.00 
0.50 

$105 

1.00 
0.50 

$109 

1.00 
0.50 

TOTAL: 
Professional 
Clerical 
Budget  Authority 

63 

21 
SJ,770 

47.45 
15.20 

64 

22 

$3,852 

43.35 
16.45 

64 
22 

$4,169 

47.55 
16.85 

839 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS  TABLE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  pages  460 
and  461  of  last  year's  hearing  record  showing  OBPA  appropriations 
and  staff  years  to  include  fiscal  year  1992,  fiscal  year  1993,  and 
fiscal  year  1994  estimates. 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  that  information  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 

Stafi  years  Appropriation 

Year: 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 


OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  provide  an  object  class  table  for  each  Under 
Secretary's  and  Assistant  Secretary's  office  for  fiscal  years  1991, 
1992,  1993,  and  1994. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  that  information  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 


92 

$3.9 

83 

3.6 

79 

3.6 

78 

3.8 

76 

3.8 

71 

3.6 

68 

3.8 

70 

4.3 

74 

4.4 

74 

4.5 

71 

5.0 

70 

6.1 

76 

5.8 

76 

5.9 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
IMMEDIATE  OFFICE 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 

(Dollars  In  Thousands) 


Object 
CU5S 

TUU 

1991  a/ 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1100 

Personnel  Compensation 

$1,016 

$1,277 

$1,582 

$1,615 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 
Total 

232 

224 

301 

308 

1,248 

1,501 

1,883 

1,923 

2100 

Travel 

48 

57 

85 

85 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2300 

Communications,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

220 

162 

119 

119 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

160 

81 

41 

41 

2500 

Other  Services 

109 

131 

116 

118 

2600 

Supplies 

64 

22 

37 

37 

3100 

Equipment 
Total  Other  Objects 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

7 

6 

0 

0 

608 

459 

399 

401 

1,856 

1,960 

2,282 

2,324 

a/  Actual  obligations  reflect  adjustments  that  were  not  made  before  the  books 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


841 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
DEPUTY  SECRETARY 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Object 
CU55 

THl? 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1100 

Personnel  Compensation 

$229 

$308 

$369 

$377 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 

57 

62 

78 

80 

Total 

286 

370 

447 

457 

2100 

Travel 

19 

62 

32 

32 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2300 

Communications,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

12 

10 

20 

20 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

8 

7 

10 

10 

2500 

Other  Services 

11 

21 

19 

19 

2600 

Supplies 

11 

4 

14 

14 

3100 

Equipment 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Total  Other  Objects 

61 

105 

96 

96 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

347 

475 

543 

553 

842 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
ADMINISTRATION 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Object 

TUl? 

1991  a/ 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1100 

Personnel  Compensation 

$317 

$373 

$549 

$563 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 

81 

90 

115 

118 

Total 

398 

463 

664 

681 

2100 

Travel 

17 

22 

25 

25 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2300 

Communications,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

18 

20 

26 

26 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

9 

10 

18 

18 

2500 

Other  Services 

30 

29 

34 

34 

2600 

Supplies 

12 

6 

13 

13 

3100 

Equipment 

2 

22 

10 

10 

Total  Other  Objects 

88 

109 

127 

127 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

486 

572 

791 

808 

a/  Actual  obligations  reflect  adjustments  that  were  not  made  before  the  books 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


843 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
CONGRESSIONAL  RELATIONS 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Object 

Title 

1991  a/ 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1100 

Personnel  Compensation 

$769 

$906 

$996 

$1,018 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 
Total 

164 

175 

204 

208 

933 

1,081 

1,200 

1,226 

2100 

Travel 

15 

12 

19 

19 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2300 

Communications,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

36 

43 

25 

25 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

21 

21 

19 

19 

2500 

Other  Services 

28 

58 

23 

23 

2600 

Supplies 

16 

11 

21 

21 

3100 

Equipment 
Total  Other  Objects 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

8 

5 

0 

0 

124 

150 

107 

107 

1,057 

1,231 

1,307 

1.333 

a/  Actual  obligations  reflect  adjustments  that  were  not  made  before  the  books 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
ECONOMICS 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Object 
Class 

Titl? 

1991  a/ 

1992 

1993 

1994 

HOC 

Personnel  Compensation 

$347 

$374 

$369 

$377 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 

82 

69 

80 

81 

Total 

429 

443 

449 

458 

2100 

Travel 

30 

16 

24 

24 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2300 

Conmunications,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

14 

13 

29 

29 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

8 

8 

14 

14 

2500 

Other  Services 

9 

38 

32 

32 

2600 

Supplies 

10 

8 

26 

26 

3100 

Equipment 

0 

16 

6 

6 

Total  Other  Objects 

71 

99 

131 

131 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

500 

542 

580 

589 

a/  Actual  obligations  reflect  adjustments  that  were  not  made  before  the  books 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 

(Dollars  In  Thousands) 


Object 

Tni« 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1100 

Personnel  Compensation 

$343 

$294 

$392 

$400 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 
Total 

71 

56 

81 

82 

414 

350 

473 

482 

2100 

Travel 

16 

23 

20 

20 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2300 

CooBunlcatlons,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

11 

12 

18 

18 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

9 

7 

10 

10 

2500 

Other  Services 

26 

42 

27 

27 

2600 

Supplies 

9 

9 

10 

10 

3100 

Equipment 
Total  Other  Objects 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

6 

18 

2 

2 

77 

111 

87 

87 

491 

461 

560 

569 

846 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
MARKETING  AND  INSPECTION  SERVICES 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 

(Dollars  In  Thousands) 


Object 

THI? 

1991  «/ 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1100 

Personnel  Compensation 

$336 

$398 

$491 

$500 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 
Total 

63 

75 

99 

101 

399 

473 

590 

601 

2100 

Travel 

11 

16 

18 

18 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2300 

Communications,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

13 

14 

23 

23 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

14 

7 

16 

16 

2500 

Other  Services 

16 

23 

21 

21 

2600 

Supplies 

5 

8 

12 

12 

3100 

Equipment 
Total  Other  Objects 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

2 

10 

0 

0 

61 

78 

90 

90 

460 

551 

680 

691 

a/  Actual  obligations  reflect  adjustments  that  were  not  made  before  the  books 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  COMMODITY  PROGRAMS 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 

(Dollars  In  Thousands) 


Object 
CUss 

TUle 

1991  a/ 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1100 

Personnel  Compensation 

$296 

$360 

$428 

$438 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 

78 

77 

89 

91 

Total 

374 

437 

517 

529 

2100 

Travel 

4 

10 

5 

5 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2300 

Communications,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

21 

17 

8 

8 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

10 

9 

8 

8 

2500 

Other  Services 

17 

46 

8 

8 

2600 

Supplies 

9 

9 

5 

5 

3100 

Equipment 

22 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Other  Objects 

83 

91 

34 

34 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

457 

528 

551 

563 

a/  Actual  obligations  reflect  adjustments  that  were  not  made  before  the  books 
dosed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRHARY 
SMALL  COfWUNITY  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 

(Dollars  In  Thousands) 


Object 

Class 

THl? 

1991 

1992 

199? 

1994 

1100 

Personnel  Coapensatlon 

$373 

$398 

$440 

$449 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 
Total 

85 

83 

92 

94 

458 

481 

532 

543 

2100 

Travel 

3 

11 

3 

3 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2300 

CoBwunlcatlons,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

17 

16 

12 

12 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

10 

9 

7 

7 

2500 

Other  Services 

8 

19 

12 

12 

2600 

Supplies 

4 

6 

6 

6 

3100 

Equipment 
Total  Other  Objects 

0 

1 

0 

0 

51 

62 

40 

40 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

509 

543 

572 

583 

849 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 


Object 

TUl? 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1100 

Personnel  Compensation 

$325 

$311 

$368 

$380 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 

63 

65 

76 

79 

Total 

388 

376 

444 

459 

2100 

Travel 

3 

6 

20 

20 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2300 

Communications,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

14 

13 

28 

28 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

8 

7 

16 

16 

2500 

Other  Services 

14 

80 

29 

29 

2600 

Supplies 

5 

5 

21 

21 

3100 

Equipment 
Total  Other  Objects 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

3 

5 

4 

4 

50 

116 

119 

119 

438 

492 

563 

578 

850 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
FOOD  AND  CONSUMER  SERVICES 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992  and  Projected  1993  and  1994 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Object 

TUl? 

1991  «/ 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1100 

Personnel  Compensation 

$269 

$359 

$366 

$376 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits 

53 

64 

73 

75 

Total 

322 

423 

439 

451 

2100 

Travel 

17 

24 

17 

17 

2200 

Transportation  of  Things 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2300 

Communications,  Utilities 
and  Rent 

18 

18 

27 

27 

2400 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

8 

8 

16 

16 

2500 

Other  Services 

8 

26 

21 

21 

2600 

Supplies 

13 

5 

17 

17 

3100 

Equipment 

18 

15 

5 

5 

Total  Other  Objects 

82 

97 

103 

103 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

404 

520 

542 

554 

a/  Actual  obligations  reflect  adjustments  that  were  not  made  before  the  books 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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TRAVEL  EXPENSES 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  Travel  expenses  increased  from  $169,643  in  fiscal 
year  1991  to  $253,609  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  are  projected  to  increase 
further  in  fiscal  year  1993.  What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  cost  of  travel  has  increased  as  has  the  need  for 
the  Department's  top  policy  officials  and  their  staff  to  spend  more 
time  traveling — both  foreign  and  domestic — in  an  effort  to  stay 
abreast  of  agricultural  issues  and  problems  as  they  occur.  For  ex- 
ample, foreign  travel  has  increased  due  to  the  GATT  negotiations 
and  international  concern  for  food  safety  issues.  Domestic  travel  in- 
creased in  response  to  natural  disasters,  the  E.  coli  outbreak,  the 
Timber  Conference  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  concerns  about 
global  water  quality. 

PRINTING  COSTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Printing  costs  increased  form  $23,053  in  fiscal  year 
1991  to  $143,392  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Why  was  there  such  a  large 
increase  from  one  year  to  the  next? 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  The  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis' 
(OBPA)  Fiscal  Year  1991  and  1992  printing  expenses  were  original- 
ly projected  at  $61,000  for  each  year.  Due  to  the  timing  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  actual  bills  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
(GPO),  only  $23,053  had  actually  been  charged  to  FY  1991  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Currently,  we  anticipate  an  additional 
$71,000  in  printing  expenses  for  FY  1991  for  a  total  of  $98,000. 

Our  FY  1992  printing  costs  are  expected  to  be  $143,392.  This  in- 
creased estimate  along  with  the  increased  estimate  for  FY  1991  is 
based  on  actual  GPO  billings  for  FY  1990.  The  original  FY  1990 
printing  estimate  was  $57,000.  To  date,  actual  FY  1990  printing 
costs  are  $96,000.  Unfortunately,  billings  from  the  GPO  run  as 
much  as  two  to  three  years  after  the  actual  service.  This  makes 
projections  of  printing  expenses  for  the  future  tenuous  at  best. 
Each  year,  the  majority  of  OBPA's  printing  expenses  are  for  re- 
ports, laws,  bills.  Congressional  Records,  hearings,  Federal  Register 
listings  and  other  documents  and  publications  printed  by  GPO.  The 
balance  covers  the  OBPA  cost  for  copier  service. 

supplies 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Object  class  26,  "Supplies  and  Materials,"  is  project- 
ed to  almost  double  from  $91,894  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  $182,000  in 
both  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  Tell  us  why. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  was  not  fully  staffed 
during  fiscal  year  1992.  Several  top  policy  positions  were  vacant  for 
most  of  the  year,  and  14  positions  were  vacant  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  As  a  result,  the  consumption  of  supplies  was  signifi- 
cantly below  previous  levels,  which  averaged  $159,000  for  the  three 
years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1992.  As  vacant  positions  are  filled,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  need  for  office,  ADP,  and  other  supplies  will 
approach  average  levels.  In  addition,  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  last  year's  obligations  for  equipment  was  for  ADP  and  office 
equipment  such  as  facsimile  machines.  Some  additional  ADP  equip- 
ment is  anticipated  to  be  purchased  this  fiscal  year.  This  equip- 
ment requires  supplies  of  paper  and  other  stock. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  On  the  same  table,  object  class  31,  "Equipment,"  is 
projected  to  decrease  from  $99,340  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  $28,000  in 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  Please  explain  this  decrease. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  Budget  reflects  the  need  to  reduce  or  defer  equip- 
ment purchases  in  order  to  absorb  increased  personnel  costs. 

UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  budget  reflects  an  unobligated  balance  of 
$858,734  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992.  This  represents  almost  10 
percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated.  Why  did  this  amount  go 
unused? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  There  were  significant  salary  and  benefit  lapses  asso- 
ciated with  vacancies  that  were  not  filled  during  FY  1992.  Some  of 
these  vacancies  were  at  the  Under  and  Assistant  Secretary  levels 
and  remained  vacant  for  most  of  the  fiscal  year. 

RECEPTION  FUND 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  list  the  utilization  of  funds  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  official  reception  and  representative  expenses  during 
fiscal  year  1992  and  the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  that  information  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

RECEPTION  AND  REPRESENTATION  FUND 

[Amounts  rounded  to  nearest  dollar] 

Fiscal  year- 
Description 


1992  1993  ■ 


Breakfasts  (includes  congressional  breakfasts,  press  interviews,  award  breakfasts) $79           $73 

Luncheons  (includes  luncheons  for  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Treasury  officials,  members  of  agribusiness 

community,  and  a  White  House  luncheon) 310              0 

Receptions  (includes  press  receptions,  and  other  special  receptions) 2,088           838 

Supplies,  refreshments,  and  other  miscellaneous 366 188 

Total 2,843         1,099 

•  Covers  Octot)er  1,  1992  through  April  26,  1993. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  the  same  information  for  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  No  funds  were  expended  during  FY  1992  or  during 
the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1993  by  the  Deputy  Secretary 
for  that  purpose. 

REGULATORY  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  An  automated  process  was  expanded  to  improve  the 
monitoring  of  regulatory  activities  under  the  President's  regulatory 
reform  initiative  and  regulatory  moratorium.  Is  this  moratorium 
still  in  effect  under  President  Clinton? 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  The  regulatory  moratorium  is  no  longer  in  effect 
under  the  current  Administration.  However,  on  January  22,  1993, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Leon  Panet- 
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ta,  directed  Departments  of  Government  to  establish  interim  regu- 
latory review  procedures  which  would  ensure  that  President  Clin- 
ton's appointees  have  the  opportunity  to  review  and  approve  new 
regulations.  Such  procedures  have  been  implemented  at  USDA. 

EASY  ACCESS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Department  initiated  an  Easy  Access  Program 
by  which  farmers,  in  cooperation  with  USDA  employees,  identify 
ways  to  improve  service  and  then  test  these  suggestions  to  deter- 
mine their  benefits  and  costs.  Mr.  Hilty,  at  last  year's  hearing  you 
described  eight  pilot  projects  that  were  being  tested.  Would  you 
update  the  Committee  as  to  the  status  of  each  of  these  projects  and 
tell  us  about  any  additional  ones  that  were  started  in  fiscal  year 
1992? 

Mr.  Hilty.  The  Easy  Access  pilot  projects  were  concluded  and  a 
final  report  was  sent  to  Secretary  Madigan  on  October  20,  1992. 

The  Single  PC  pilot  projects  in  Sherman  County,  Kansas  and  Bo- 
livar County,  Mississippi  and  the  GIS  project  in  Harrisonburg,  Vir- 
ginia are  continuing  as  test  sites  for  the  new  Info  Share  program. 
Lessons  learned  from  the  Single  PC  pilot  project  led  to  the  formu- 
lation of  the  Info  Share  program,  which  will  consolidate  the  devel- 
opment acquisition  and  management  of  USDA  computer  systems 
for  the  farm  agencies. 

A  key  wetlands  certification  form  required  of  all  farmers  by 
ASCS  was  improved  and  is  being  implemented,  reducing  the  time 
needed  to  complete  this  document. 

Another  pilot  demonstrated  the  potential  of  Geographical  Infor- 
mation Systems  (GIS)  in  improving  farm  program  operations  in 
USDA  field  offices. 

The  Work  Hours  pilot  resulted  in  the  adjustment  of  field  office 
hours  to  best  benefit  the  farmer. 

The  Selectable  800  Telephone  Service  pilot  project  enabled  pro- 
ducers to  access  farm  service  agency  information  more  convenient- 
ly and  quickly. 

Pilot  project  work  in  the  use  of  facsimile  communications  result- 
ed in  the  installation  of  fax  machines  in  collocated  USDA  field  of- 
fices. 

Our  project  evaluating  video  conferencing  demonstrated  the  ben- 
efits of  "Electronic  town  meetings"  as  a  way  to  improve  the  flow  of 
information  between  USDA  agencies  and  their  farm  constituents. 

The  Smart  Card  pilot  was  not  implemented  due  to  projected  high 
cost  and  marginal  benefits. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Have  any  of  these  pilot  projects  been  implemented 
nationwide  as  new  programs? 

Mr.  Hilty.  The  lessons  learned  from  the  Single  PC  pilot  project 
led  to  the  formulation  of  the  Info  Share  Program.  Info  Share,  how- 
ever, includes  far  more  than  the  farm  service  and  rural  develop- 
ment agencies'  field  offices.  Info  Share  includes  all  information 
technology  requirements  in  all  levels  of  those  agencies.  The  new 
wetlands  conservation  form  was  implemented  nationwide  for  the 
1992  farm  program.  Facsimile  equipment  was  acquired  for  collocat- 
ed offices  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
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PROCUREMENT  PROTESTS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  procurement  protests  do  you  have  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  General  Services  Administration  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  As  of  April  23,  1993,  USDA  has  no  procurement  pro- 
tests pending  before  the  General  Services  Administration  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals. 

TRANSFERS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  1993  appropriations  for  Department  Adminis- 
tration is  adjusted  to  include  a  transfer  of  $700,000  and  10  staff 
years  for  the  Agency  Liaison  Officer  program  and  $84,000  and  one 
staff  year  for  the  Equipment  Management  Information  System  up- 
grade. Where  did  these  transfers  come  from  and  how  long  will  they 
remain  in  this  account? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Transfers  were  made  from  USDA  agency  appropria- 
tions under  authority  provided  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
P.L.  102-341.  I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  table  showing  the 
source  of  these  funds.  The  staff  years  were  provided  from  within 
the  Department's  overall  ceiling  allocation.  Fiscal  year  1993  is  the 
second  year  that  the  Secretary's  transfer  authority  was  used  to 
fund  these  activities.  The  funding  is  made  permanent  in  the  fiscal 
year  1994  request. 

[The  information  follows:] 

TRANSFERS  USING  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  IN  P.L.  102-341— FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 

Equipment 

"SDA  agency  *«7^-      3^  '"^^ 

system 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

Food  Safety  Inspection  Service 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Total 700  84  784 


ALO  OVERSIGHT  AND  COORDINATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Briefly  describe  both  initiatives  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  each. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  ALO  program  is  designed  to  improve  Departmen- 
tal oversight  and  coordination  of  agency  IRM  planning  and  budget- 
ing efforts.  OIRM  established  a  small  staff  of  "agency  liaison  offi- 
cers", each  of  which  is  assigned  to  two  or  more  agencies.  The  ALO 
facilitates  clear  communication  between  the  agencies  and  OIRM  re- 
garding IRM  planning,  budgeting,  and  information  systems  acquisi- 
tion and  implementation.  The  ALO  provides  knowledge  of  the 
agencies'  activities  to  OIRM  and  provides  Departmental  input  to 
the  agencies.  The  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Departmental 
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oversight  function.  Specific  accomplishments  are  included  for  the 
record. 
[The  information  follows:] 

ALO's  reviewed  the  FY94  budget  requests  for  selected  major  agencies  and  provid- 
ed comments  for  use  in  budget  presentations  to  the  Deputy  Secretary. 

ALO's  reviewed  the  FY94  long-range  IRM  plans  for  all  USDA  agencies  and  coordi- 
nated comments  from  other  OIRM  divisions  in  order  to  provide  feedback  to  the 
agencies  on  the  acceptability  of  their  plans. 

ALO's  established  an  earlier  due  date  for  FY95  and  subsequent  IRM  plans  so  that 
the  plans  can  precede  IRM  budget  preparation.  The  plans  are  due  to  OIRM  on  May 
1,  two  and  one  half  months  earlier  than  previously  required,  and  the  ALO's  have  a 
goal  of  responding  back  to  agencies  within  30  days  so  that  OIRM's  response  can 
guide  agency  IRM  budget  preparation. 

ALO's  have  made  significant  changes  to  the  OIRM  requirements  for  0MB  Circu- 
lar A-11  IRM  budgets  for  FY95.  These  changes  will  provide  better  information  for 
USDA  and  meet  0MB  Circular  A-11  requirements. 

ALO's  are  in  constant  contact  with  Senior  IRM  Officials,  in  the  agencies,  as  well 
as  with  other  personnel  in  the  agencies'  IRM  organizations.  This  frequency  of  con- 
tact gives  OIRM  much  better  information  on  agency  activities  than  it  had  previous- 
ly- 

ALO's  have  been  attending  agency  IRM  Review  Board  meetings  in  the  roles  of 
observer  and  consultant.  This  gives  OIRM  a  good  picture  of  how  the  agencies  make 
decisions  about  IRM  initiatives  that  serve  their  programs  and  about  their  future  di- 
rection in  the  IRM  area. 

ALO's  are  providing  support  to  the  Info  Share  initiative,  which  is  the  consolidated 
IRM  program  for  the  farm  service  agencies  (ASCS,  ES,  FCIC,  FmHA,  and  SCS). 

OBJECT  CLASS  TABLES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record  please  provide  a  separate  object  class 
table  for  each  office  within  Departmental  Administration. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  separate  object  class 
table  for  each  office  within  Departmental  Administration. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Object  Class  Breakout 
Direct  Obligations 

DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1993  1994        Change  from 

Object  1992  Budget        Presidents         Current 

Class  Actual  Est  Budget  1993  Est. 


11.1 

16.519 

19.837 

20,263 

426 

11.3 

262 

0 

0 

0 

11.5 

611 

365 

377 

12 

11.9 

17.392 

20.202 

20.640 

438 

12.1 

2,589 

3.005 

3.078 

73 

13.0 

15 

6 

6 

0 

21.0 

273 

142 

142 

0 

22.0 

6 

12 

12 

0 

23.2 

10 

25 

25 

0 

23.3 

999 

698 

689 

(9) 

24.0 

278 

159 

159 

0 

25.0 

2.384 

1.151 

2.149 

998 

26.0 

457 

191 

191 

0 

31.0 

802 

175 

174 

(1) 

41.0 

0 

32 

32 

0 

99.0 

25.205 

25,798 

27,298 

1.500 
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Object  Class  Breakout 
Direct  Obligations 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1993  1994        Change  fronn 

Object  1992  Budget       President's       Current 

Class  Actual  Est.  Budget        1993  Est. 


11.1 

4.954 

5.193 

5.081 

(112) 

11.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.5 

136 

80 

82 

2 

11.9 

5,090 

5.273 

5.163 

(110) 

12.1 

754 

733 

722 

(11) 

13.0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

21.0 

50 

50 

50 

0 

??.o 

3 

3 

3 

0 

23.2 

10 

25 

25 

0 

23.3 

236 

238 

236 

(2) 

24.0 

102 

70 

70 

0 

25.0 

183 

135 

387 

252 

26.0 

167 

94 

94 

0 

31.0 

186 

83 

83 

0 

41.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99.0   

6, 785 

6.704 

6.833 

129 
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Object  Class  Breakout 
Direct  Obligations 

OFFICE  OF  FINANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1993  1994       Change  from 


Object 
Class 

1992 
Actual 

Budget       1 
Est. 

Presidents 
Budget 

Current 
1993  Est. 

11.1 

2,609 

3.646 

4.085 

439 

11.3 

227 

0 

0 

0 

11.5 

239 

58 

59 

1 

11.9 

3.075 

3.704 

4.144 

440 

12.1 

442 

562 

633 

71 

13.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21.0 

28 

15 

15 

0 

??.o 

0 

1 

1 

0 

23.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.3 

175 

27 

20 

(7) 

24.0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

25.0 

382 

34 

242 

208 

26.0 

79 

6 

6 

0 

31.0 

122 

22 

21 

(1) 

41.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99.0       ~ 

4.344 

4.3/1 

5,082 

/n 
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Object  Class  Breakout 
Direct  Obligations 

OFFICE  OF  OPERATIONS 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1993  1994       Change  from 

Object  1992  Budget       President's       Current 

Class  Actual  Est.  Budget        1993  Est. 


11.1 

2.027 

2.474 

2.360 

(114) 

11.3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

11.5 

127 

135 

138 

3 

11.9 

2.161 

2.609 

2.498 

(111) 

12.1 

352 

414 

397 

(17) 

13.0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

21.0 

74 

9 

9 

0 

22.0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

23.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.3 

147 

54 

53 

(1) 

24.0 

22 

13 

13 

0 

25.0 

225 

32 

226 

194 

26.0 

69 

20 

20 

0 

31.0 

58 

20 

20 

0 

41.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99.0   

3,111 

3,173 

3,239 

be 
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Object  Class  Breakout 
Direct  Obligations 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1993  1994        Change  from 

Object  1992  Budget       President's       Current 

Class  Actual  Est.  Budget        1993  Est. 


11.1 

3.292 

4.090 

4.305 

215 

11.3 

28 

0 

0 

0 

11.5 

51 

62 

67 

5 

11.9 

3,371 

4.152 

4.372 

220 

12.1 

468 

602 

639 

37 

13.0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

21.0 

55 

38 

38 

0 

??.o 

0 

3 

3 

0 

23.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.3 

288 

305 

307 

2 

24.0 

74 

55 

55 

0 

25.0 

1.113 

808 

1,028 

220 

26.0 

81 

43 

43 

0 

31.0 

219 

42 

42 

0 

41.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99.0 

5.672 

6,048 

6,527 

479 
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Object  Class  Breakout 
Direct  Obligations 

OFFICE  OF  ADVOCACY  AND  ENTERPRISE 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1993  1994       Change  from 


Object 
Class 

1992 
Actual 

Budget       1 
Est. 

Presidents 
Budget 

Current 
1993  Est. 

11.1 

2,423 

3,016 

2,981 

(35) 

11.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.5 

58 

30 

31 

1 

11.9 

2,481 

3,046 

3,012 

(34) 

12.1 

413 

486 

470 

(16) 

13.0 

6 

5 

5 

0 

21.0 

60 

25 

25 

0 

22.0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

23.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.3 

82 

26 

25 

(1) 

24.0 

28 

13 

13 

0 

25.0 

370 

42 

170 

128 

26.0 

37 

16 

16 

0 

31.0 

187 

6 

6 

0 

41.0 

0 

32 

32 

0 

99.0        ~ 

a,t>b& 

3.699 

3,//B 

(1 
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Object  Class  Breakout 
Direct  Obligations 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGES 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1993  1994       Change  from 


Object 
Class 

1992 
Actual 

Budget 
Est. 

President's 
Budget 

Current 
1993  Est. 

11.1 

1.031 

1,235 

1.263 

28 

11.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.9 

1,031 

1,235 

1.263 

28 

12.1 

132 

180 

187 

7 

13.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21.0 

2 

1 

1 

• 

0 

22.0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

23.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.3 

60 

38 

38 

0 

24.0 

11 

8 

8 

0 

25.0 

111 

100 

98 

(2) 

26.0 

24 

12 

12 

0 

31.0 

30 

2 

2 

0 

41.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99.0       

1,402 

1.578 

1.611 

33 
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Object  Class  Breakout 
Direct  Obligations 

EMERGENCY  PROGRAMS 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


1993  1994        Change  from 

Object  1992       Budget      President's         Current 

Class  Actual         Est.  Budget  1993  Est. 


11.1 

183 

183 

187 

4 

11.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.9 

183 

183 

187 

4 

12.1 

28 

28 

29 

1 

13.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21.0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

22.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.3 

10 

10 

10 

0 

24.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99.0  _ 

225 

225 

230 

5 

67-761    O— 98 28 
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RENTAL  PAYMENTS  TO  OTHERS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Object  Class  23.2,  Rental  Payments  to  Others,  in- 
creases from  $9,900  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  $25,000  in  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  increase? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  That  subobject  class  was  obligated  under  the  Office  of 
Personnel.  It  pays  for  "1-800"  telephone  service  for  areas  that  are 
not  covered  by  FTS  2000  intercity.  We  have  a  very  far  reaching 
field  office  system,  and  need  such  capability  to  communicate  with 
our  field  level  personnel  staffs.  These  lines  allow  us  to  get  policy 
and  guidance  out  in  an  effective  manner,  plus  we  can  hear  back 
from  the  field  their  problems  and  questions.  The  increase  over  1992 
reflects  anticipated  use  in  1993,  however,  there  is  no  increase  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1993  and  1994. 

SUB-OBJECT  CLASS  BREAKOUT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  only  increase  in  fiscal  year  1994  from  fiscal 
year  1993  is  in  Object  Class  25,  Other  Services.  Provide  a  sub-object 
class  breakout  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION  OBJECT  CLASS  2500  BREAKOUT 


SulH)bject 


Fiscal  year— 


1992  1993  1994  Increase 


NFC  Services 268,659 

Repair  Maintenance  Agreements 133,679 

Security  Investigations 4,700 

Computer  Services 909,291 

AOP  Service  Contracts 120,664 

Federal  Protective  Services 68,325 

Design  Center  Services 20,785 

Video  and  Film  Cntr.  Services 42,817 

Training,  Tuition,  etc 296,615 

Agreements,  Misc.  Services 23,964 

Reimbursable  Details 20,477 

Contact  Services— Other  Fed 333,947 

Telephone  Equipment 85,184 

Equipment  User/Fixed  Ownership 53,205 

Health  Unit,  Health  Care 278 

Recorder,  Consultant  Fees 915 


130,000 

260,000 

130,000 

65,000 

150,000 

85,000 

2,000 

5,000 

3.000 

439,000 

672,000 

233,000 

58,000 

120.000 

62.000 

33,000 

69,000 

36,000 

10,000 

20.000 

10.000 

21,000 

43.000 

22.000 

143,000 

300.000 

157.000 

12.000 

26,000 

14.000 

10.000 

40,000 

30.000 

161,000 

300,000 

139.000 

41,000 

90,000 

49,000 

26,000 

55,000 

29,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  subobjects 2.383.505  1.151.000  2,150.000  999,000 


ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  appropriation  language  proposes  to  include  a 
separate  budget  activity  for  Emergency  Programs.  Where  was  this 
activity  carried  out  in  prior  years? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Emergency  Programs  was  one  of  the  functions  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  Personnel. 
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MISSION  OF  USDA  REGIONAL  EMERGENCY  STAFFS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Emergency  Programs  provides  leadership,  guidance, 
direction,  and  coordination  to  ten  USDA  Regional  Emergency 
Staffs.  Where  are  these  staffs  located  and  what  is  their  mission? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  In  the  field,  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  is  aligned  according  to  the  ten  Standard  Federal 
Regions.  The  Agencies  within  the  Department,  that  operate  on  a 
regional  structure,  have  their  own  regional  alignments.  To  provide 
a  Departmental  match  with  FEMA,  we  have  established  ten  USDA 
Regional  Emergency  Staffs  with  USDA  personnel  from  within 
these  ten  Standard  Federal  Regions.  These  Staffs  are  comprised  of 
USDA  State  personnel  who,  in  addition  to  their  normal  activities, 
have  a  regional  emergency  responsibility  with  FEMA.  These  USDA 
personnel  may  be  from  anywhere  within  their  respective  Standard 
Federal  Region.  For  example,  in  Region  10,  we  have  representa- 
tives from  six  USDA  Agencies  and  four  different  States.  Our  crite- 
ria is  to  have  selected  Agencies  represented  on  the  Staff,  and  their 
location  within  the  Standard  Federal  Region  is  not  of  primary  con- 
cern. The  Regional  Emergency  Staff  members  operate  from  their 
normal  work  locations,  and  attend  meetings  at  the  FEMA  Regional 
Offices  when  required. 

EMERGENCY  OPERATIONS  HANDBOOK 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Emergency  Operations  Handbook  for  USDA 
State  and  County  Emergency  Boards  was  to  be  available  for  distri- 
bution this  year.  What  is  the  status  of  this  Handbook? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  Interim  Edition,  Emergency  Operations  Hand- 
book for  USDA  Emergency  Personnel,  was  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  March  5,  1993,  and  printed  and  disseminated  to  all  USDA 
State  and  County  Emergency  Boards  nationwide,  shortly  after- 
wards. 

FIVE  YEAR  FUNDS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Provide  a  five  year  table  showing  the  budget,  in 
both  dollars  and  staff,  of  each  activity  under  Departmental  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  be  glade  to  provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

APPROPRIATED  AVAILABLE  FUNDS  AND  STAFF  YEARS-DEPARTMENTAL  ADMIN ISTRATION 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  year— 

Staff  Office 

1989 

1990 

1991                     1992 

1993 

1994 « 

Funds         SY 

Funds         SY 

Funds         SY         Funds         SY 

Funds         SY 

Funds         SY 

OBPA ' 4,389  78  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  n.a. 

OP 5,757  119  5,807  116  6,163  118  6,704  119  6,704  119  6,749  114 

OFM 3,853  69  3,921  70  4,070  69  4,371  68  4,371  69  5,019  76 

00  2 2,709  59  2,749  56  2,896  59  3,110  58  3,173  59  3,199  56 

0IRM3 4,635  64  4,901  64  5,327  64  5,648  64  6,048  74  6,446  74 

OAE 3,088  58  3,113  58  3,281  58  3,699  62  3,699  62  3,729  59 

OAU/JO 1,025  20  1,325  24  1,361  24  1,578  24  1,578  23  1,591  22 

EP* 225  4  225  4  225  4  225  4  225  4  227  4 
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APPROPRIATED  AVAILABLE  FUNDS  AND  STAFF  YEARS— DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

[Dollars  In  thousands] 


Fiscal 

year— 

Staff  Office 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 « 

Funds         SY 

Funds 

SY 

Funds 

SY 

Funds         SY 

Funds         SY 

Funds        SY 

NCS  5 

2  .. 

50  . 

50  

Total 

.     25.681      471 

22,043 

392 

25,160 

399 

25,385     399 

25,798      410 

26,960     405 

'  Since  FY  1989  OBPA  has  tjeen  a  separate  appropriation. 

2  00  is  adjusted  for  comparability  from  FY  1989-90  to  reflect  the  transfer  of  $21,000  and  1  FTE  from  USDA  for  the  Equipment  Management 
Information  System  upgrade  work  in  FY  1991-92. 

=  OIRM  is  adjusted  for  comparability  m  FY  1988-90  to  reflect  the  transfer  of  $300,000  and  5  FTE  in  FY  1991  and  $700,000  and  10  FTE  m  FY 
1992  for  the  Agency  Liaison  Officers  work  on  IRM  planning  and  oversight. 

■*  Emergency  Programs  has  been  removed  from  OP  in  FY  1988-92  for  comparability  with  FY  1993. 

^  National  Communication  System  was  a  payment  made  by  USDA  to  support  a  Nation-wide  emergency  preparadeness  communications  system 
under  National  Security  Directive  205.  FY  1992  was  the  last  year  this  item  was  budgeted, 

« FY  1994  Total  Funds  reflect  the  FY  1994  Budget  Amendment  reductions. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Your  budget  reflects  a  reimbursement  from  other 
USDA  agencies  of  $1,500,000  in  both  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  for 
a  Field  Office  System.  Tell  us  what  this  is  and  where  will  this  re- 
imbursement come  from? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Funding  in  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  has  been  allo- 
cated to  OIRM  to  support  the  Info  Share  program  office  for  pro- 
gram planning  and  management,  acquisition  development.  The 
funds  are  being  reimbursed  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  from  agency  appropriations. 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE  TRAINING 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  also  show  a  reimbursement  of  $245,000  in  fiscal 
year  1992  for  SES  Training.  Describe  this  in  further  detail. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  My  apologies,  Mr.  Chairman  the  reimbursement  la- 
beled SES  Training  was  actually  for  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
(FAS)  training.  In  FY  1992,  the  Office  of  Personnel  planned,  devel- 
oped, coordinated  and  delivered  six  sessions  of  the  Leadership 
Academy.  The  Leadership  Academy  is  designed  to  augment  the 
leadership,  teamwork  and  communications  skills  of  FAS  managers, 
supervisors,  and  leaders.  The  $245,000  was  expended  to  provide 
leadership  education  and  training  for  142  FAS  employees.  The  cost 
of  the  training  is  exceptionally  economical  for  FAS  employees. 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CANDIDATE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  anticipation  of  large  vacancies  of  SES  positions 
over  the  next  few  years,  the  Department  has  initiated  a  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Candidate  Development  Program.  What  is  the  cost 
of  this  program  and  where  will  these  candidates  work  until  posi- 
tions become  available? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  In  FY  1992,  the  total  cost  of  the  program  was  approxi- 
mately $435,000,  including  $102,000  from  appropriated  funds  to 
cover  SESCDP  program  development  and  management,  and 
$333,000  for  program  implementation  which  was  recovered  through 
reimbursements  from  USDA  agencies  with  candidates  in  the  pro- 
gram. 
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USDA  employees  are  expected  to  perform  their  regular  work 
duties  in  addition  to  participating  in  the  program.  USDA  agencies 
pay  for  the  cost  of  SESCDP  training  for  each  of  their  employees  ac- 
cepted into  the  program.  In  some  cases,  USDA  agencies  are  asked 
to  place  SESCDP  candidates  from  external  institutions  into  paid 
developmental  assignments  including  salary,  training  and  other  re- 
lated costs.  A  few  candidates  come  from  other  Federal  agencies  and 
will  remain  in  their  current  jobs  with  those  agencies. 

Three  SESCDP  program  cycles  are  planned  to  establish  an  execu- 
tive pool  of  up  to  250  individuals.  The  opening  conference  for  the 
first  cycle  was  held  in  July  1992.  For  the  first  cycle,  ninety  individ- 
uals were  competitively  selected  out  of  1,120  applicants,  from 
USDA,  other  government  agencies,  and  the  private  sector.  The 
quality  and  diversity  of  candidates  in  the  first  program  are  excep- 
tional. Seventy  of  those  selected  are  participating  in  a  rigorous  6- 
18  month  executive  development  program  prior  to  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  (0PM)  senior  executive  certification. 

The  other  20  participants  represent  highly  experienced,  execu- 
tive talent  and  have  been  proposed  for  immediate  0PM  certifica- 
tion through  an  innovative,  accelerated,  cost  saving  program.  This 
accelerated  program  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  government.  Nine  of 
the  90  first  cycle  candidates  already  have  been  promoted  into  the 
SES,  including  one  woman  and  four  black  males. 

The  opening  conference  for  the  second  cycle  will  be  held  in  May 
1993.  Applications  were  due  in  December  1992  and  over  900  were 
received.  The  final  selection  of  90  SESCDP  candidates  from  among 
these  applicants  will  occur  in  May.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
second  cycle  is  $467,000,  of  which  $102,000  is  appropriated  funds 
and  $365,000  reimbursed. 

OP  will  continue  to  coordinate  a  continuing,  smaller  scale  pro- 
gram beyond  1995. 

WORK  FORCE  DIVERSITY/RECRUITMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Department  has  established  a  USDA/ 1890  Out- 
standing Scholars  Program  with  the  goal  of  attracting  and  assist- 
ing students  to  careers  in  agriculture.  The  program  provides  full 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  a  personal  computer  and  software  for  stu- 
dents pursuing  a  Bachelors  degree  from  one  of  seventeen  1890  His- 
torically Black  Land-Grant  Institutions  in  exchange  for  one  year  of 
service  obligation  for  each  year  of  support.  The  institution  provides 
each  student  with  room  and  board.  How  many  students  have  been 
selected  to  participate  in  this  program? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Forty-three  graduating  high  school  senior  students 
have  been  selected.  Each  student  will  be  entering  one  of  the  seven- 
teen 1890  Institutions  this  fall.  As  stated,  this  is  a  scholars  pro- 
gram for  outstanding  students.  Average  high  school  Grade  Point 
Average  is  3.76,  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  is  1100,  and  Ameri- 
can College  Test  score  is  23.  Sixteen  USDA  Agencies  are  participat- 
ing, including  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  which  will  have  one  stu- 
dent. There  will  be  a  minimum  of  2  scholars  attending  each  of  the 
1890  Institutions.  The  scholars  receive  cooperative  education  ap- 
pointments and  must  work  for  USDA  for  at  least  one  year  for 
every  year  of  education. 
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USDA  ROLE  IN  A  CHEMICAL  INCIDENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  planning  to  destroy 
all  chemical  and  biological  warfare  weapons.  What  role  does  USDA 
play  in  this  planning  process? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  None,  Mr.  Chairman.  USDA  does  have  a  role  in  being 
prepared  to  respond  to  emergencies  that  may  occur  as  a  result  of 
destroying  these  weapons. 

NATO  DATABASE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Department  is  establishing  a  database  at  the 
request  of  the  NATO  Food  and  Agriculture  Planning  Committee  to 
be  used  to  assess  the  impact  of  a  disaster  on  agriculture.  What  is 
the  cost  of  this  database  and  when  will  it  be  complete?  Are  you  re- 
ceiving any  funding  from  NATO?  Who  will  use  this  database  when 
it  is  complete? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  As  of  March  1993,  the  requirement  for  the  US  to  es- 
tablish a  NATO  emergency  database  has  been  put  on  hold,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  requirement  will  be  rescinded.  It  seems  that  the 
NATO  nations,  in  light  of  the  changing  world  environment,  are 
reasonably  convinced  that  the  database  is  no  longer  required. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  With  the  possible  ratification  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Free  Trade  Agreement,  are  you  involved  in  negotiations  re- 
garding emergency  preparedness  with  Mexico? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  No,  we  are  not.  The  overall  coordination  of  interna- 
tional emergency  preparedness  activities,  such  as  NATO,  Canada, 
and  eventually  with  Mexico,  is  handled  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency's  Office  of  International  Affairs. 

INTERNAL  MANAGEMENT  STUDY  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Department  conducted  an  internal  manage- 
ment study  and  cost  comparison  of  rates  of  using  GSA  owned  vehi- 
cles versus  commercial  lease  vehicles.  What  were  the  results  of  this 
study? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  study  showed  that  using  GSA  owned  vehicles  is 
less  costly  in  most  cases  than  commercial  lease  vehicles.  The  inter- 
nal management  study  of  using  GSA  owned  vehicles  and  commer- 
cial lease  vehicles  showed  that  the  cost  of  USDA  ownership  and  op- 
eration was  the  least  costly  means  of  providing  vehicle  transporta- 
tion. 

As  part  of  the  study,  a  cost  model  by  vehicle  type  was  developed 
that  included  direct  and  indirect  operating  and  maintenance  costs, 
annual  depreciation  and  annual  replacement  cost  increases  based 
on  actual  ownership  costs,  GSA  published  rates,  and  commercial 
lease  contract  cost.  I  will  provide  a  table  of  cost  comparisons  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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AVERAGE  COST  PER  MILE  BY  VEHICLE  TYPE 


$.390 

$.244 

$.169 

.338 

.261 

.192 

.637 

.394 

.285 

.563 

.397 

.249 

.881 

.648 

.406 

1.97 

1.38 

1.10 

Vehicle  type  Commercial  GSA  USDA  owned 

Sedans 

Station  Wagons 

Lt.  Truck  4x2 

Lt.  Truck  4x4 

Medium  Truck 

Heavy  Truck 


AIRCRAFT  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Secretary  has  established  an  initiative  to  iden- 
tify and  make  recommendation  of  needed  improvement  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Department's  aircraft  and  motor  vehicle  fleet. 
When  will  this  report  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1992.  The  report  recommends  improvements  in  Departmen- 
tal oversight  by  establishing  a  central  data  system,  encouraging 
energy  and  environmental  efficiencies,  coordinating  an  approach  to 
research  and  development  efforts,  and  eliminating  policies  which 
are  impediments  to  good  fleet  management.  The  implementation  of 
these  recommendations  has  already  begun. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  USDA  VEHICLES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record,  please  provide  a  table  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  Department's  vehicles,  by  agency. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  table  that  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  Department's  owned  and  domestically  operated 
motor  vehicle  fleet  as  of  October  1,  1992. 

[The  information  follows:] 

USDA  domestically  owned  vehicles  as  of  October  1,  1992  ^ 

Agency:  Number  of  vehicles 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 62 

Agricultural  Research  Service 3,242 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 8 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 3,023 

Farmer's  Home  Administration 14 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 1 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 2 

Forest  Service 17,376 

National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 17 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 18 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 2 

Soil  Conservation  Service 10,760 

Total  owned  and  operated  vehicles 34,525 

'  This  table  includes  34,525  owned  sedans,  station  wagons,  light  trucks  (4x2  and  4x4), 
medium  trucks,  heavy  trucks,  buses,  and  ambulances.  USDA  also  owns  approximately  12,695 
special  purpose  vehicles,  including  fire  trucks,  trash  compactors,  construction  equipment,  trail- 
ers, motorcycles,  and  snowmobiles.  In  foreign  countries,  USDA  operates  403  vehicles.  USDA  also 
owns  and  loans  to  cooperators  25,468  pieces  of  fleet  equipment  and  leases  from  GSA  and  com- 
mercial vendors  about  7,000  vehicles. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  USDA  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Also  for  the  record,  provide  a  similar  table  showing 
the  Department's  distribution  of  aircraft,  by  agency. 
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Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  table  that  reflects  the 
distribution  of  the  Department's  owned  and  operated  aircraft  fleet 
as  of  October  1,  1992. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Distribution  of  owned  and  operated  aircraft  as  of  October  1,  1992  ^ 

Agency;  Number  of  aircraft 

Agricultural  Research  Service 8 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 21 

Forest  Service 45 

Total  owned  and  operated  aircraft 74 

'  The  Forest  Service  lends  241  aircraft  to  State  Forestry  organizations  and  28  aircraft  to  mu- 
seums. These  organizations  pay  all  costs  associated  with  the  aircraft.  The  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  also  leases  on  a  year-round  basis  8  aircraft  and  borrows  5  aircraft 
from  cooperators.  In  addition,  the  Department  acquires  by  contract  charter,  lease  or  rental  $75.6 
million  in  aircraft  and  aircraft  services. 

USDA  AFFIRMATIVE  PROCUREMENT  PROGRAM  PLAN 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  explantory  notes  state  that  the  USDA  Affirma- 
tive Procurement  Program  Plan  for  Waste  Reduction  and  the  Recy- 
cling of  Reusable  Materials  regulations  will  be  implemented  by 
June  1993.  Please  describe  this  in  further  detail. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  We  remain  on  schedule  for  implementation  by  June 
1993  of  a  USDA  Affirmative  Procurement  Plan.  "Buy  recovered 
materials"  will  be  the  favored  approach  and  will  be  widely  promot- 
ed. While  we  have  worked  on  this  program,  our  staff  has  partici- 
pated with  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  and  the  Feder- 
al Recycling  Council  on  several  related  efforts.  Our  personnel  as- 
sisted OFPP  in  the  preparation  of  the  recent  policy  letter  on  the 
acquisition  of  environmentally-sound,  energy-efficient  products  and 
services  and  products  manufactured  with  recovered  materials.  That 
policy  letter  directs  the  implementation  of  its  provisions  in  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation.  Our  staff  chaired  a  committee  for 
OFPP  and  the  Federal  Recycling  Council  to  prepare  the  case  work 
for  the  FAR  changes.  This  work  is  now  ready  for  regulatory  consid- 
eration. In  addition,  we  have  offered  assistance  and  comments  on 
the  newly  proposed  Executive  Order  to  replace  the  existing  Federal 
Recycling  Executive  Order  12780.  Our  program  must  reflect  the 
regulatory  and  Executive  Order  changes  worked  on  by  USDA 
Office  of  Operations  staff  members. 

ON-SITE  AND  COMPLAINT  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Did  you  conduct  any  on-site  reviews  and/or  com- 
plaint investigations  in  fiscal  year  1992?  If  so,  please  describe  them. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  We  conducted  three  on-site  reviews  and  eleven  on-site 
complaint  investigations  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

In  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  on- 
site  reviews  were  conducted  of  the  National  Headquarters,  the 
Kansas  City  Management  Office,  the  Kansas  City  Commodity 
Office,  the  Kansas  City  Financial  Management  Office,  and  the 
Georgia  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  The 
review  included  an  assessment  of  both  EEO  and  civil  rights  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  on-site  reviews  were  con- 
ducted of  the  Headquarters,  the  Beltsville  Area  Office  and  the  Pa- 
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cific  West  Area  Office.  The  civil  rights  portion  of  the  review  was 
conducted  to  assist  ARS  in  developing  a  civil  rights  program. 

In  the  Forest  Service  EEO/Civil  Rights  Reviews  were  conducted 
at  several  sites  throughout  Region  IX,  including  offices  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire. 

I  will  provide  a  description  of  the  eleven  on-site  complaint  inves- 
tigations for  the  record- 

[The  information  follows:] 

OAE  FISCAL  YEAR  1992  ON-SITE  INVESTIGATIONS 


Date  started 


Date 
completed 


Program 


Basis 


City,  state 


7/27/92  7/31/92  Farm  Operating  Loan 

7/6/92  7/16/92  Rural  Housing 

8/23/92  9/5/92  Farm  Operating  Loan 

8/23/92  9/5/92  Farm  Operating  Loan 

8/23/92  9/5/92  Farm  Operating  Loan 

4/5/92  4/11/92  Farm  Operating  Loan 

4/5/92  4/11/92  Farm  Operating  Loan 

6/16/92  6/22/92  Farm  Operating  Loan 

3/30/92  4/03/92  County  Election 

6/22/92  6/26/92  Farm  Operating  Loan 

3/9/92  3/13/92  Emergency  Loan 


Race Colfax,  Louisiana. 

Sex Mullins,  South  Carolina. 

Race Belcher,  Louisiana. 

Race Belcher,  Louisiana. 

Race Belcher,  Louisiana. 

Race Tillery,  North  Carolina. 

Race Halifax,  North  Carolina. 

Age  and  marital  status Sondheimer,  Louisiana. 

Race Baker  County,  Georgia. 

Race Monroe,  Louisiana. 

Race Miami,  Florida. 


PROGRAM  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  42  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  number  of  complaints  of 
program  discrimination  you  received  and  the  number  resolved  to 
include  fiscal  year  1992  actuals. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  the  table  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

TABLE  OF  PROGRAM  COMPLAINTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1982  THROUGH  1992 


Cases 
received 


Cases 
resolved 


Fiscal  year: 

1982 373 

1983 398 

1984 479 

1985 460 

1986 ; 518 

1987 576 

1988 578 

1989 645 

1990 651 

1991 721 

1992 794 

'  N/A.— Through  fiscal  years  1982-1986,  OAE  did  not  have  a  tracking  mechanism  lor  cases  resolved. 


>NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

533 

537 

602 

681 

622 

791 


SUMMER  INTERNS 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  was  the  total  number  of  summer  interns  you 
hired  last  year?  How  many  were  from  1980  Land  Grant  Institu- 
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tions,  how  many  were  from  the  Hispanic  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  how  many  were  from  American  Indian  Colleges, 
and  how  many  were  from  other  Colleges  and  Universities? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  USD  A  hired  1,400  Summer  Interns  last  year.  From 
this,  785  attended  the  1890  Land  Grant  Institutions,  65  attended 
Hispanic  Association  Colleges  and  Universities,  20  attended  Ameri- 
can Indian  Tribal  Colleges,  and  530  were  from  other  colleges  and 
universities.  The  Summer  Intern  program  has  proven  to  be  an  op- 
portunity for  USDA  to  "grow  our  own"  work  force  and  has  demon- 
strated to  the  interns  that  USDA  should  be  an  "employer  of 
choice"  among  groups  that  previously  did  not  consider  a  career  in 
USDA. 

METRIC  IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Department's  conversion 
to  the  metric  system? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  As  indicated  in  USDA's  Annual  Metrication  Report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  De- 
partment and  its  agencies  are  actively  pursuing  an  effective  and  ef- 
ficient process  in  conversion  to  the  metric  system.  USDA  agencies 
are  working  with  contractors  and  other  clientele  to  accomplish  the 
conversion  goal  as  efficiently  and  quickly  as  possible. 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  USDA  completed  and  issued  a  Depart- 
mental Regulation  which  establishes  policies  and  assigns  responsi- 
bilities and  authorities  for  implementation  of  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  within  the  Department. 

DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Briefly  describe  the  Department's  Drug-Free  Work- 
place Program. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  This  program  consists  of  employee  counseling  serv- 
ices, supervisory  training,  employee  education,  and  drug  testing. 
All  aspects  but  drug  testing  were  implemented  in  August  of  1988. 
Drug  testing  was  delayed  until  January  of  1990  by  litigation 
brought  by  the  National  Treasury  Employees  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Agriculture  Employees.  To  date,  1,581  employ- 
ees have  been  randomly  tested,  68  employees  have  volunteered  for 
testing,  and  160  job  applicants  have  been  tested.  This  testing  re- 
sulted in  four  employees  being  found  positive  for  illegal  drug  use. 
Reasonable  suspicion  and  post  accident  testing  will  be  implemented 
as  soon  as  we  receive  approval  of  our  implementing  language  from 
the  Interagency  Coordinating  Group  as  required  by  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy.  Employees  authorized  to  carry  fire- 
arms, employees  directly  involved  in  drug  interdiction  duties,  and 
employees  with  Secret  security  clearances  will  be  added  to  our 
random  testing  program  as  soon  as  we  receive  approval  from  the 
Department  of  Justice.  These  additions  will  increase  our  number  of 
random  testing  positions  from  1,350  to  2,850. 

CASH  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  interest  costs  to  the  Treasury  was  avoid- 
ed from  lockbox  collections  in  fiscal  year  1992? 
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Mr.  HiLTY.  USDA  collected  $3.3  billion  through  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury's  (Treasury)  Lockbox  Network  during  Fiscal  Year 
(FY)  1992.  This  represents  about  a  10  percent  increase  over  FY 
1991  collections  through  lockbox.  Lockbox  collections  resulted  in  an 
interest  avoidance  to  the  Treasury  of  about  $2.0  million. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  requires  agencies  to  use  the 
most  effective  mechanisms  in  the  movement  of  funds  wherever  fea- 
sible and  in  accordance  with  Treasury  regulations.  USDA  has  used 
lockboxes  since  the  early  1980's. 

USDA  has  49  lockbox  applications  at  four  Treasury  Network 
Lockbox  Banks.  USDA  continues  to  evaluate  cash  flows  for  effec- 
tive lockbox  usage.  USDA  lockbox  initiatives  include  the  following 
collections  and  interest  avoidance  during  FY  1992,  which  are  pro- 
vided for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

[Dollars  In  millions] 

Lockbox  Interest 


*8«"'=>'  collections 


avoided 


$1,411 

$.36 

1,153 

1.11 

427 

.23 

236 

.19 

29 

.02 

21 

.03 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Forest  Service ;...... 

Office  of  Finance  and  Management 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service/Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Total 3,277  1.94 


BELTSVILLE  SITE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Hilty,  for  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  wait- 
ing for  negotiations  between  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  and  USDA  to  re- 
solve the  sale  of  75.3  acres  of  the  ARS  Beltsville  site  to  the  Author- 
ity. What  is  the  status  of  this  issue? 

Mr.  Hilty.  On  October  15,  1992,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration (GSA)  transferred  65.01  acres  of  the  property  to  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  (WMATA),  for  which 
the  ARS  received  a  payment  of  $3.5  million.  The  remaining  10.30 
acres  is  currently  set  aside  as  part  of  a  remedial  action  plan  to 
clean  up  contaminated  soil  at  a  3-to-4  acre  site  known  as  the  Biode- 
gradable site.  The  10.3  acres  will  be  transferred  to  WMATA  when 
the  cleanup  action  has  been  satisfactorily  completed  and  accepted 
by  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  EPA.  A  contract  for  the  cleanup 
is  underway  and  should  be  completed  later  this  year.  At  that  time, 
ARS  will  receive  the  remaining  $1.5  million  of  the  purchase  price 
of  $5.0  million,  which  is  currently  being  held  in  escrow.  In  the  in- 
terim, construction  of  the  Green  Line  is  proceeding  concurrently 
with  the  cleanup  of  the  Biodegradable  site. 

HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  53  of 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  amount  of  funds  USDA  pro- 
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vides  to  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  to  include 
fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  provide  the  table  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  FUNDS  PROVIDED  TO  ASSIST  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES 

AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Program  description 


1990 


Fiscal  year- 


1991 


1992 


Research  and  development $30,441,291  $34,457,388  $34,749,401 

Program  evaluation 24,391,000  23,782,500  25,892,836 

Training 255,610  375,493  666,606 

Facilities  and  equipment 9,927,348  10,772,743  10,531,870 

Fellowfships,  traineeships,  recruitment,  and  IPA's 6,583,910  8,805,693  7,324,859 

Student  tuition,  assistance,  sctiolarships,  and  other  aid 1,440,868  1,920,572 852,593 

Total  to  HBCU's 73,040,027  80,115,389  80,018,165 


PERFORMANCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITIES    (OMB  CIRCULAR  A-76) 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  A-76  reviews  were  completed  by  USDA 
during  fiscal  year  1992  and  what  are  your  plans  for  fiscal  year 
1993? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  USDA  did  not  complete  any  A-76  reviews  during 
fiscal  year  1992,  nor  up  to  this  date  in  fiscal  year  1993.  We  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  studies  will  be  completed  through  the  balance 
of  fiscal  year  1993. 

CFO  ACT  IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $616,000  and 
seven  staff  years  to  support  additional  requirements  placed  on  the 
Department  as  a  result  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officers'  Act.  What 
is  the  total  amount,  in  both  dollars  and  staff,  the  Department  is 
spending  to  comply  with  this  Act? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  only  additional  resources  USDA  has  expended  to 
comply  with  the  Act  are  the  costs  associated  with  hiring  a  Deputy 
Chief  Financial  Officer,  which  is  2  FTE  and  $195,000. 

USDA  received  no  other  additional  resources  to  implement  the 
CFO  Act.  USDA  reallocated  resources  to  implement  the  financial 
statement  preparation  and  audit  portions  of  the  CFO  Act.  The 
chart  below,  provided  for  the  record,  details  the  staff  years  and 
funds  reallocated  for  financial  statement  preparation  and  audit. 
We  anticipate  that  the  costs  for  financial  statement  preparation 
and  audit  will  be  reduced  as  we  improve  USDA's  financial  manage- 
ment information  systems. 

[The  information  follows:] 


$7,931 

99 

2,102 

43 

425 

8 
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USDA  CFO  ACT  IMPLEMENTATION-REALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  AND 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

[Funds  In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Agency  Amount  Staff  years 

Office  of  tfie  Inspector  General 

USDA  Program  Agencies 

Departmental  Administration 

Total,  USDA , 10,458  150 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  much  in  additional  funding  is  needed  to  meet 
all  the  mandates  of  the  Act  and  once  they  are  met  how  much  will 
be  required  to  maintain  it? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  In  addition  to  the  seven  FTE's  and  $616,000  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  Departmental  Administration  will  need  an  ad- 
ditional 25  FTE's  and  $1.88  million  in  future  years  to  fully  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  CFO  will  also  require  the  development,  implementation,  and 
maintenance  of  new  financial  management  information  systems  in 
USDA.  The  cost  of  such  systems  are  unknown  at  this  time.  We  are 
currently  developing  a  strategic  plan  for  such  financial  manage- 
ment information  systems. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND — MAP/AIMS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  At  last  year's  hearing  you  went  into  detail  describ- 
ing the  Modernization  of  the  Administrative  Process  and  its  soft- 
ware component  the  Administrative  Integrated  Management 
System.  You  anticipated  Phase  One,  all  administrative  processes, 
accounting  and  information  systems,  to  be  complete  by  October 
1996  with  Phase  Two,  payroll  and  personnel,  to  follow.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Phase  One  would  cost  approximately  $40  million.  Bring 
us  up  to  date  on  the  status  of  this  project.  Do  you  have  cost  esti- 
mates and  a  time  frame  for  the  second  Phase? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  Modernization  of  the  Administrative  Process 
(MAP)  project  began  in  1989  with  the  goal  of  developing  a  single 
integrated  administrative  management  system  to  replace  the  many 
stand-alone  application  systems  that  feed  into  the  USDA  National 
Finance  Center  in  New  Orleans.  In  June  1992  the  USDA  hired  a 
contractor  to  perform  an  in-depth  review  of  the  MAP  Project  and 
its  software  component,  the  Administrative  Integrated  Manage- 
ment System  (AIMS). 

This  review  recommended  that  all  software  development  efforts 
be  stopped  until  a  system  design  is  completed  and  the  data  base  is 
redesigned.  It  was  also  recommended  that  a  project  office  be  estab- 
lished in  Washington  to  provide  the  drive  and  user  coordination  for 
the  developmental  efforts. 

As  a  result  of  the  review,  virtually  all  actions  related  to  Phase 
One  of  MAP  were  halted.  In  addition,  a  small  project  office  was  es- 
tablished in  Washington,  D.C.  The  Director  of  this  office  reports  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration.  The  MAP  Project 
Office  is  charged  with  providing  direction,  coordination,  and  sup- 
port to  Departmental  Administration  staff  offices.  A  MAP  Leader- 
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ship  Group — a  steering  committee — was  formed  to  lead  the  re- 
newed MAP  effort.  Along  with  the  heads  of  the  Departmental  Staff 
Offices,  the  Deputy  Chief  Financial  Officer,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis  and  a  representative  from 
the  USDA  Management  Council  also  serve  on  this  Leadership 
Group. 

It  is  clear  that  the  biggest  payback  will  come  from  streamlining 
the  paper  intensive  and  duplicative  processes  we  use  to  do  our  ad- 
ministrative work.  Since  August  1992,  the  efforts  have  been  aimed 
at  identifying  processes  that  need  to  be  streamlined  prior  to  auto- 
mation. In  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  Chief  Financial 
Officer's  Act  and  the  recommendations  of  the  MAP  Review,  USDA 
is  also  focusing  on  strategies  to  do  mid-range  redesign  of  the  Na- 
tional Finance  Center's  main  frame  data  bases  and  improvement  of 
their  accounting  system.  We  are  also  piloting  efforts  in  the  Person- 
nel area  to  test  a  Department  of  Defense  personnel  system  and  a 
system  being  developed  by  the  Forest  Service  under  USDA  Depart- 
mental leadership.  In  March,  we  began  an  intensive  strategic  plan- 
ning initiative  for  the  renewed  MAP  effort.  We  plan  to  publish  a 
MAP  Strategic  Plan  by  August  1993,  which  will  outline  the  goals, 
strategies  and  actions  needed  to  achieve  the  MAP  vision. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND — TRAINING  CENTER 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Approval  was  granted  on  January  12,  1993  for 
Working  Capital  Funds  to  be  used  to  establish  a  Training  Center. 
Would  you  describe  this  initiative  in  further  detail  including  where 
the  Center  is  located,  how  it  is  staffed,  what  type  of  training  is  pro- 
vided to  whom,  and  the  cost  to  operate  it? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we've  been  looking  at  the  possibility  of 
a  Training  Center  to  support  headquarters  personnel  for  some 
time.  We  were  concerned  that  the  costs  we  were  incurring  for  rent- 
ing commercial  space  for  training  were  putting  a  strain  on  agency 
budgets.  My  personnel  and  finance  staffs  put  together  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  Training  Center  in  the  WCF.  The  proposal  was  sent  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  approved  by  the  Direc- 
tor, as  required  under  7  U.S.C.  2235,  on  January  12th  of  this  year. 

The  Center  is  located  in  the  6th  wing  of  the  South  Building  in 
our  headquarters  building  complex.  It  has  "breakout"  rooms  that 
can  be  subdivided  to  accommodate  more  training  sessions  with 
smaller  class  sizes,  and  it  has  the  capacity  to  conduct  ADP  train- 
ing. Our  priorities  in  supporting  training  in  this  facility  include  a 
focus  on  management  of  increasing  workforce  diversity,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  next  generation  of  senior  managers  in  the  event  of 
the  expected  large  numbers  of  retirements  among  current  senior 
managers  in  the  years  ahead.  Specific  programs  include  programs 
for  incumbent  senior  executives,  training  for  incumbent  managers 
and  supervisors,  developmental  programs  for  mid-level  employees, 
automation  training,  secretarial  and  clerical  support  training,  basic 
skills  development  programs,  and  program  and  mission-related 
training.  Most  of  these  programs  will  be  presented  by  professional 
trainers  and  educators,  whose  services  will  be  procured  in  conform- 
ance with  regulations  and  procedures  for  procurement  of  such  serv- 
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ices.  Some  training  will  be  performed  by  USDA  agency  experts 
with  proficiency  in  training. 

The  estimates  of  operating  costs  and  staff  for  the  first  full  year 
of  operation  are  $134,000  and  2  FTEs.  Capital  equipment  costs  are 
estimated  at  $173,000.  These  costs  would  be  recovered  through  de- 
preciation charges  over  the  useful  life  of  the  equipment  to  users  of 
the  Center. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND — CENTRAL  SUPPLY  STORES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  explanatory  notes  mention  that  a  feasibility 
study  was  commissioned  to  examine  if  USDA's  self-service  facility 
could  be  moved  to  a  new  location  and  if  space  alterations  could  be 
implemented  to  improve  item  accountability  and  enhance  traffic 
flow.  Would  you  be  more  specific  and  tell  us  what  this  self-service 
facility  is,  where  it  is  located,  and  what  problems  it  is  experienc- 
ing? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  self-service  store  pro- 
vides over-the-counter,  customer  walk-in  supply  and  materials  serv- 
ices for  approximately  12,000  employees  located  in  the  USDA  head- 
quarters complex.  The  supply  store  is  located  in  the  USDA  South 
Building  here  in  Washington. 

A  recent  survey  indicated  that  the  present  location  is  best  suited 
for  customer  access.  However,  facility  and  automated  inventory/ 
distribution  control  upgrades  are  desirable  for  efficient  customer 
support.  We  are  pursuing  these  upgrades  for  the  store  in  its 
present  location. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND — CENTRAL  SUPPLY  FORMS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  transfer  of  publication  inventories  of  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  and  the  Human  Nutrition  In- 
formation Service  from  GPO  facilities  will  reduce  costs  for  storage 
and  distribution.  Where  will  these  publications  be  stored  and  how 
much  will  this  save  USDA? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Publications  previously  stored  by  GPO  for  the  Forest 
Service,  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service,  and  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  were  absorbed  into  the  USDA  Consolidated  Forms 
and  Publications  Distribution  Center's  inventories  at  the  request  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  at  no  additional  expense  in  operating 
costs. 

We  do  not  have  the  actual  amount  of  cost  savings.  The  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  coordinated  the  storage  arrangement  with  GPO. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND — DEPRECIATION  CHARGES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Please  update  the  table  that  appears  on  page  54  o^, 
last  year's  hearing  record  showing  the  Working  Capital  Fund  de- 
preciation charges  to  include  fiscal  year  1992  actuals  and  fiscal 
year  1994  estimates. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  do  so. 

[The  information  follows:] 

1985 $3,147,000 

1986 4,184,000 

1987 6,675,000 

1988 9,309,000 

1989 11,345,000 
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1990 13,968,000 

1991 17,384,000 

1992 13,734,000 

1993  1 14,545,000 

1994  1 16,342,000 

'  Estimated  charges. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND — INTERAGENCY  REVIEW  BOARD 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  An  interagency  advisory  board  was  established  in 
1983  to  provide  recommendations  to  you  on  the  operation  and  fi- 
nances of  Working  Capital  Fund  activities.  Who  serves  on  this 
board  and  how  often  do  they  meet? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  WCF  Interagency  Review  Board  is 
comprised  of  eight  members.  Seven  members  serve  3-year  terms, 
staggered  to  ensure  continuity  on  the  Board.  These  individuals  are 
appointed  by  me  from  among  senior  managers  in  our  agencies — 
usually  deputy  administrators  for  management  or  their  organiza- 
tional equivalent.  The  eighth  member  is  a  permanent  representa- 
tive from  our  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis — either  the 
Director  or  someone  designated  to  serve  on  the  Director's  behalf. 

The  Board  meets  as  often  as  I  or  the  membership  feel  is  neces- 
sary. This  results  in  from  8  to  12  individual  meetings  each  year. 
The  number  of  meetings  vary  from  year  to  year.  However,  every 
year,  usually  in  mid-May,  they  hold  a  series  of  meetings  to  perform 
their  annual  review  of  WCF  activity  operations  and  budget  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  With  the  increasing  number  of  agencies  outside 
USDA  that  are  being  served  by  the  National  Finance  Center 
through  cross-servicing  agreements,  will  members  from  agencies 
outside  USDA  be  allowed  to  participate  on  this  board? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  From  time  to  time  we  have  considered  this  question. 
So  far  we  have  decided  that  this  is  an  internal  USDA  management 
tool.  The  WCF  Interagency  Review  Board  is  concerned  with  the 
oversight  and  management  of  the  entire  Departmental  Working 
Capital  Fund  which  funds  21  activity  centers  of  which  the  National 
Finance  Center  is  but  one.  Other  mechanisms  are  in  place  to  in- 
clude representatives  of  cross-serviced  agencies  in  coordinating  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  systems  and  services  in  which 
they  participate.  Therefore,  we  have  no  plans  to  include  non-USDA 
agency  representatives  at  this  time. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND — EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Now  that  the  new  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretar- 
iat has  been  in  operation  a  full  year,  how  has  it  improved  the  effi- 
ciency and  control  of  executive  correspondence? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  establishing  the  new  Office  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat  in  the  WCF  has  enabled  us  to  develop  and 
begin  operation  of  a  new  automated  mail-tracking  program  called 
the  Executive  Correspondence  Tracking  and  Archival  System,  or 
ExecTrac.  The  new  ExecTrac  system  replaced  our  old  Hewlett- 
Packard  3000  mail  tracking  system  that  served  the  Department  in 
the  1980's.  So  far,  performance  of  ExecTrac  exceeds  our  initial  ex- 
pectations. It  allows  us  to  monitor  the  whereabouts  of  all  controlled 
correspondence  as  well  as  the  timeliness  of  all  agencies  as  they 
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handle  their  respective  correspondence  responsibilities  for  the  Sec- 
retary's mail.  Also,  each  agency  can  monitor  its  own  performance 
by  producing  a  variety  of  reports  from  its  correspondence  control 
officers'  workstations.  The  OES  staff  can  query,  retrieve,  and  col- 
lect pertinent  data  about  correspondence  much  more  quickly  and 
thoroughly  than  was  possible  in  the  old  system.  Finally,  the  Exec- 
Trac  system  allows  OES  to  scan  all  incoming  and  outgoing  docu- 
ments, thereby  reducing  staff  time  spent  in  file  retrieval,  maintain- 
ing clean  replicas  of  original  documents  that  would  be  available  in 
the  event  of  a  misplaced  original,  and  eliminating  staff  time 
making  file  copies  at  microfilm  and  walkup  copier  machines. 

FTS  2000  VS  WITS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  As  I  understand  it,  all  agencies  were  required  to  be 
using  FTS  2000  telecommunications  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992. 
Your  explanatory  notes  state  that  the  Telephone  Services  Oper- 
ation Office  assisted  agencies  in  the  successful  transition  to  the 
Washington  Interagency  Telecommunications  System  (WITS). 
Please  explain  the  difference. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  use  of  FTS  2000  is  mandated  by  GSA  regulations 
for  inter-city,  or  long  distance,  telecommunications. 

The  Washington  Interagency  Telecommunications  System 
(WITS)  is  GSA's  mandated,  state-of-the-art  digital  telecommunica- 
tions network  designed  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area,  for  local  service  only.  Federal 
agencies  on  the  WITS  network,  access  the  Federal  Government's 
long  distance  network,  either  FTS  2000,  Network  "A",  or  "B", 
through  the  WITS  switch.  USDA  agencies  in  the  Washington,  DC 
metropolitan  area,  are  routed  through  Network  "A",  when  dialing 
long  distance  numbers  in  the  48  contiguous  states,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

FTS  2000 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Included  in  all  agencies'  1994  requests  is  a  reduc- 
tion for  FTS  2000  funding.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  contracts 
have  been  renegotiated  at  lower  costs.  Describe  this  in  further 
detail. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  In  1992,  there  were  two  major  price  reductions  that 
resulted  in  significant  savings  to  the  FTS  2000  customers.  The  first 
reduction  took  place  on  October  1,  1992,  and  the  second  price  re- 
duction took  place  on  December  7,  1992.  The  October  1,  1992  price 
reductions  were  known  as  "Year  4  Pricing"  which  were  built  into 
the  initial  FTS  2000  contract.  The  December  7,  1992  price  reduc- 
tions were  the  result  of  Price  Redetermination/Service  Realloca- 
tion (PRSR).  These  PRSR  reductions  ranged  from  a  12%  reduction 
for  Exclusive  Use  Voice  service  to  a  47.8%  reduction  in  PSS  dial 
services.  This  resulted  in  an  overall  across-the-board  average  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  20%  in  the  cost  of  FTS  2000  services. 

SIES  USERS 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  How  many  employees  are  using  the  Standard  Infor- 
mation Exchange  System? 
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Mr.  HiLTY.  Approximately  250  employees  have  been  assigned  an 
ID  and  use  the  full  features  of  the  Standard  Information  Exchange 
System  (SIES).  In  addition,  14  agencies  and  staff  offices  have  con- 
nected their  own  networks  to  SIES  and  use  some  of  the  services 
such  as  the  gateway  to  FTS2000. 

Additinally,  there  are  four  (4)  staff  offices  with  their  own  net- 
works that  bridge  to  the  SIES  network  and  share  resources  such  as 
the  X.400  gateway  to  AT&T  FTS  2000.  There  are  also  ten  (10) 
agencies  that  have  their  own  network  off  of  AT&T  FTS  2000  connect 
to  the  SIES  network  through  the  X.400  gateway. 

HWM-NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  explanatory  notes  show  an  allotment  of  $24,135 
to  the  National  Agricultural  Library  in  fiscal  year  1992.  What  was 
this  for? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  funding  was  for  a  contract  for  the  cleanup  of  a 
leaking  underground  storage  tank  at  the  library  facility. 

HWM-RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION  ALLOTMENT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  notes  also  show  an  allotment  of  $300,000  in 
fiscal  year  1994  to  the  Rural  Development  Administration.  What  is 
this  for  and  is  this  the  first  allotment  of  many  that  will  be  made  to 
the  RDA? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  $300,000  allotment  to  RDA  for  fiscal  year  1994  is 
to  investigate  and  if  necessary  to  cleanup  leaking  underground 
storage  tanks  and  hazardous  wastes  on  property  that  is  owned  by 
RDA.  HWM  also  investigates  properties  and  have  a  potential  to  be 
acquired  by  RDA  to  determine  the  potential  liability  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  first  year  of  what  we  expect  will  be  a  continuing 
program  for  this  type  of  work  over  the  next  several  years.  The 
needs  of  the  program  are  anticipated  to  remain  relatively  stable  as 
the  funding  is  intended  to  be  used  primarily  for  investigations  to 
avoid  the  large  cleanup  costs  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  se- 
verely contaminated  property. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  The  Office  of  General  Counsel  provides  legal  serv- 
ices in  the  administration  of  the  CERCLA  and  RCRA  programs. 
This  amount  was  $269,000  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  increased  to 
$595,000  in  fiscal  year  1992.  What  had  led  to  this  increase?  How 
are  OGC  services  billed  to  this  account? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Between  fiscal  year  1991  and  fiscal  year  1992,  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  experienced  a  substantial  increase  in 
requests  for  advice  and  representation  of  agencies  on  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Conservation  Liability  Act 
(CERCLA)  and  Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act  (RCRA)  mat- 
ters. The  increase  in  OGC's  involvement  is  attributable  to  several 
factors. 

First,  in  November  of  1991,  USDA's  General  Counsel  took  the 
initiative  in  establishing  a  National  Pollution  Control  (NPC)  Teani 
within  OGC.  This  Team  is  comprised  of  attorneys  from  OGC's  re- 
gional offices,  as  well  as  attorneys  representing  various  divisions 
within  USDA.  It  is  headed  by  a  legal  coordinator  from  the  Natural 
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Resources  Division.  The  NPC  Team  was  established  to  address 
legal  issues  involving  pollution  control,  primarily  arising  under 
CERCLA  and  RCRA,  at  a  National  level  and  to  ensure  that  USDA 
client  agencies  take  positions  that  are  well  considered  and  Nation- 
ally consistent. 

The  establishment  of  the  NPC  Team  enables  OGC  to  address 
CERCLA  and  RCRA  issues  more  effectively,  including  the  early 
identification  of  those  issues  which  require  legal  attention.  For  ex- 
ample, the  NPC  Team  attorneys  identified  a  critical  need  for  De- 
partment-wide training  on  CERCLA /RCRA  issues  to  fulfill  statuto- 
ry responsibilities.  Accordingly,  the  NPC  Team  attorneys  partici- 
pated in  numerous  client-sponsored  training  sessions  and  work- 
shops in  fiscal  year  1992,  including  a  comprehensive  training  ses- 
sion on  CERCLA  conducted  by  NPC  Team  attorneys  for  the  Forest 
Service  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Second,  between  fiscal  year  1991  and  1992  USDA  client  agency 
requests  for  legal  opinions,  both  formal  and  informal  have  more 
than  doubled.  Similarly,  between  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991  and 
fiscal  year  1992,  the  number  of  meetings  with  states,  potentially  re- 
sponsible parties,  and  other  Federal  agencies,  including  EPA,  have 
increased  several  fold.  Also,  OGC  attorneys  were  frequently  re- 
quired to  travel  in  connection  with  those  meetings. 

Third,  the  proportion  of  OGC's  time  spent  on  cases  filed  in  feder- 
al courts  also  increased.  Despite  the  relatively  small  number  of 
cases,  a  fairly  significant  commitment  of  time  and  resources  was 
required  given  the  magnitude  of  potential  liability  in  these  mat- 
ters, which  can  be  in  the  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Fourth,  enforcement  of  environmental  laws  against  federal  facili- 
ties has  increased  at  both  the  state  and  Federal  levels.  This  con- 
tributes to  an  increasing  workload  for  OGC,  as  more  advice  was 
sought  by  client  agencies.  OGC  is  also  experiencing  an  increase  in 
other  CERCLA/RCRA  related  activities,  including  required  com- 
ments on  regulations,  representation  of  USDA  interests  in  numer- 
ous meetings  with  EPA,  DOJ,  DOI,  DOE,  DOD,  CEQ  and  0MB  re- 
garding a  variety  of  government-wide  hazardous  waste  issues,  and 
the  review  and  clearance  of  bills  and  testimony  related  to  CERCLA 
and  RCRA  issues. 

To  answer  the  second  part  of  your  question,  OGC  has  established 
an  accounting  code  uniquely  identifiable  to  CERCLA  and  RCRA  ef- 
forts. When  work  is  performed  in  support  of  the  CERCLA  and 
RCRA  program,  OGC  personnel  are  instructed  to  utilize  this  ac- 
counting code  as  a  system  for  more  accurately  determining  the 
costs  associated  with  the  program.  Reports  are  sent  by  OGC  to  the 
National  Finance  Center,  where  the  CERCLA  and  RCRA  account  is 
charged. 

UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  You  show  an  unobligated  balance  of  $2,190,065  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  carryover. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  HWM  has  made  much  progress  in  FY  1992  in  achiev- 
ing compliance  with  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Conservation  Liability  Act  and  the  Resource  Conservation  Recov- 
ery Act.  We  carefully  monitored  agency's  progress  on  their  cleanup 
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projects  and  reallocated  funding  to  ensure  the  most  effective  use  of 
funds  to  achieve  compliance  with  environmental  laws.  We  also  con- 
ducted oversight  through  internal  accomplishment  reports,  budget 
issues  and  technical  compliance  items,  and  periodic  reports  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  we 
obligated  95  percent  of  the  $39  million  available  and  entered  fiscal 
year  1993  with  an  unobligated  balance  of  $2.2  million.  Of  the  total 
amount,  $1.5  million  was  attributable  to  an  unavoidable  delay  in 
the  award  of  a  contract,  which  was  subsequently  awarded  in  the 
first  quarter  of  FY  1993.  The  remaining  amount  was  for  a  number 
of  smaller  contracts  which  were  advertised  but  not  awarded  due  to 
excessively  high  bids.  These  contracts  have  since  been  readvertised 
and  are  now  under  contract. 

PILOT  PROJECT 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  you  entered  into  a  $50,000  con- 
tract with  the  State  of  Vermont  to  conduct  a  pilot  project  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  farm  and  household  obsolete  chemicals  that  re- 
quired disposal  and  the  procedures  to  collect  and  dispose  of  these 
chemicals  through  the  State's  Obsolete  Pesticide  Disposal  Project. 
What  were  the  results  of  this  study? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  am  providing  for  the  record  a  final  report  on  this 
project. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  document  is  too  lengthy  to  include  in  the 
record  and  will  be  retained  in  committee  files.] 

IDENTIFIED  CLEAN-UP  SITES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Last  year,  you  provided  the  Committee  with  a  list  of 
all  sites  that  have  been  identified  for  cleanup,  the  total  cost  in- 
volved, and  the  expected  completion  dates.  Please  update  this  list. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  USDA  agencies  are  currently  being  asked  to  update 
their  project  lists  to  reflect  the  current  status  of  their  programs. 
We  will  forward  the  list  to  the  Committee  as  soon  as  it  is  complet- 
ed. 

FARM  PROPERTIES 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  required  by  law  to 
cleanup  hazardous  waste  from  property  it  acquires  through  foreclo- 
sure before  the  property  can  be  resold.  How  many  foreclosures  in 
Farmers  Home  Inventory  require  cleanup  action  and  what  is  the 
cost  to  comply  with  the  law? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  FmHA  currently  has  3,050  farm  properties  in  in- 
ventory with  207  of  these  sites  having  hazardous  waste  or  under- 
ground storage  tank  investigations  or  cleanup  activities  in 
progress.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  $5,730,000.  Because  the 
properties  currently  in  inventory  will  not  be  reviewed  until  they 
are  ready  to  be  sold,  it  is  expected  that  additional  properties  will 
require  investigation  and  subsequent  cleanup.  Further,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  5  to  10  percent  of  the  approximately  3,500  accounts  with 
foreclosure  actions  pending  will  require  actions  to  comply  with 
CERCLA  and  RCRA. 
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PRELIMINARY  ASSESSMENT 


Mr.  DuRBiN.  In  fiscal  year  1992  USDA  agencies  completed  48 
preliminary  assessments,  six  site  investigations,  and  two  remedial 
investigation /feasibility  studies.  All  documents  were  sent  to  EPA 
and  State  agencies  for  their  review  and  approval.  Subsequent  steps 
in  the  CERCLA  process  cannot  proceed  until  approval  is  obtained. 
At  this  time  last  year  only  one  preliminary  assessment  had  been 
reviewed  and  approved.  What  is  the  status  of  the  remaining  ac- 
tions? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  USDA  agencies  have  received  notice  of  review  and 
evaluation  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  for  25 
facilities  since  the  last  reporting  period.  Adding  these  sites  to  the 
number  of  sites  previously  evaluated  by  the  EPA  since  the  pro- 
gram was  initiated  brings  the  total  to  45. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Have  any  additional  assessments  and/or  investiga- 
tions been  sent  to  EPA  or  the  States  for  review? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Yes.  As  of  the  February  5,  1993,  USDA  had  a  total  of 
87  sites  listed  on  the  Federal  Agency  Hazardous  Compliance 
Docket.  Preliminary  assessments  for  61,  six  PA's  have  been  re- 
viewed and  evaluated  by  the  EPA.  USDA  agencies  are  currently  on 
schedule  for  completing  the  remaining  26  PA's  in  accordance  with 
established  time  frames. 

RESOURCES  REQUIRED 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  For  the  record,  please  provide  a  table  showing  the 
resources  needed  by  USDA  agencies  to  comply  with  requirements 
of  the  CERCLA  and  RCRA  programs. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  this  information  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ftTTACHMgHT  2 

FY  1994  Submission  for  Hazardous  Waste 
(Budget  authority  in  Thousands! 


FY  1994    FY  1995    FY  1996    FY  1997   FY  1998 


I.  Underground  Storage  Tanks  (RCRA) : 

A.  FY  1994  Projects 

Requesting  Planning  Funds:     0 

B.  FY  1994  Projects  Requesting 
Funds  for  remedial  Action: 

KINGSVILLE,  TX  PMC  35 

NACOGDOCHES,  TX  PMC  2S 

TOTALS  70 

II.  Abandoned  Mines  (CERCLA) 

None  to  report. 

III.  OTHER  RCRA 

A.  FY  1994  Projects  0 
Requesting  Planning  Funds: 

B.  FY  1994  Projects  Requesting 
Funds  for  remedial  Action: 

1.  Improve  pesticide 
storage  facilities 

AMERICUS,  GA  PMC  40 

ABERDEEN,   ID  PMC  40 

BELTSVILLfi,  MD  PMC  40 

TOTALS  120 

2.   ELIMINATE  WASTE  PESTICIDE 
MIX  AND  RINSE  WATER 

TUCSON,  AZ  PMC  45 

TOTALS  45 

Grand  Total  (all  projects)  235 

Subtotal,  FY  1993  Planning  0 

Subtotal,  FY  1993  Remedial        235 
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Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Skeen? 
Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

RESTRUCTURING 

Mr.  Hilty,  I  want  to  apologize  to  you  and  your  colleagues  for 
being  late,  but  I  had  to  do  a  study  on  the  14th  Street  Bridge  this 
morning  and,  boy,  I  tell  you,  what  a  mess.  Talking  about  reorgani- 
zation, wonder  if  we  couldn't  send  some  of  the  experts  into  the  City 
of  Washington  or  the  District  of  Washington  and  get  the  traffic  sit- 
uation cleared  up  a  little  bit. 

I  notice  that  in  your  statement  you  talk  about  the  restructuring. 
Would  you  agree  with  the  bromide,  that  it  costs  money  to  save 
money? 

Mr.  Hilty.  It  does. 

IRM  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  you  working  with  the  IRM  in  this  restructuring 
and  how  is  that  going?  I  know  this  may  be  a  little  redundant  and  I 
apologize  for  that. 

Mr.  Hilty.  Questions  about  IRM  are  never  redundant,  Mr. 
Skeen,  because  that  is  one  of  our  finest  tools  and  one  of  our  areas 
of  greatest  opportunity.  You  weren't  here  at  the  very  start  because 
you  were  having  your  meditation  period  on  the  14th  Street  Bridge, 
but  I  invited — 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  am  going  to  take  up  Buddhism. 

Mr.  Hilty.  Well,  I  will  be  part  of  your  group,  because  I  have 
always  respected  you  and  I  will  respect  you  in  your  new  role  as 
well. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Contemplate  our  windshields. 

Mr.  Hilty.  I  extended  an  invitation  to  Chairman  Durbin,  that  I 
would  to  you,  to  visit  a  lady  named  Sally  Farr,  in  her  dining  room 
near  Goodland,  Kansas,  Mrs.  Farr  is  managing  her  4,000  acres  of 
farmland  through  use  of  a  computer  in  her  dining  room  linked  to 
USDA  offices  in  a  county  office  in  western  Kansas. 

We  look  on  IRM  as  really  our  lodestone  and  our  trip  into  the 
future.  In  the  last  week  or  so,  we  have  been  using  in  our  discus- 
sions in  USDA,  the  idea  that  IRM  programs  through  USDA  can  be 
the  REA  of  the  1990s.  Just  as  REA  really  lit  up  the  rural  America 
that  you  and  I  remember  from  our  youth. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Talking  about  data  networking? 

Mr.  Hilty.  Yes,  data  networking,  communications. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Absolutely,  you  have  already  practiced  a  great  deal 
of  that  in  your  financial  center. 

Mr.  Hilty.  Yes,  yes.  And  we  have  much  more  that  we  can  do.  I 
would  invite  all  of  you  to  visit  various  test  sites.  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  was  the  lady's  name? 

Mr.  Hilty.  Sally  Farr. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  think  that  she  would  welcome  us? 

Mr.  Hilty.  Well,  she  welcomed  me,  Mr.  Skeen.  She  would  cer- 
tainly welcome  a  distinguished  guy  like  you. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  might  take  you  up  on  that. 
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Mr.  HiLTY.  That  is  in  your  good  friend  Mr.  Roberts'  district,  in 
the  western  part  of  his  district. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  will  take  him  along.  Sally  would  love  to  see  him, 
too,  I  think. 

STATUS  OF  RESTRUCTURING 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  this  restructuring  and  consoli- 
dation. I  am  very  interested  in  the  official  stance  of  USD  A  with 
regard  to  restructuring.  I  applaud  you  for  thinking  in  terms  of 
streamlining  because  it  is  a  huge,  huge  organization.  I  understand, 
too,  that  you  are  going  to  start  with  the  Washington  office  first. 
Yet,  most  of  the  publicity  has  been  in  regard  to  closing  field  offices. 
I  am  very  wary  of  what  may  come  out  of  that,  but  my  stance  has 
always  been,  if  you're  going  to  start  restructuring  and  become 
more  efficient,  start  with  the  head  offices  or  the  regional  offices 
first. 

How  is  that  doing?  And  what  is  the  cost  increment  involved  in 
just  the  primary  Department's  restructure? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  How  is  it  going?  Clearly  that  is  Secretary  Espy's  first 
focus.  He  set  it  forth  when  he  appeared  before  this  subcommittee 
in  mid-February  and  said  that  Washington  must  be  simplified  and 
streamlined  first. 

His  internal  efforts  since  then  have  been  direct  and  forceful,  and 
we  understand  very  clearly  that  is  his  primary  first  focus.  He  reit- 
erated it  when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  earlier  this  week. 
And  all  of  the  plans  that  we  are  making  are  being  directed  towards 
the  general  restructuring  ideas  that  he  laid  before  this  subcommit- 
tee and  that  he  laid  before  other  Congressional  Members  at  a  pri- 
vate breakfast  in  the  Department  late  in  January,  looking  towards 
changing  assignments  of  Under  Secretaries  and  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies, realigning  the  responsibilities  of  the  field  service  agencies,  for  a 
clearer  definition  and  delivery  of  services  to  the  farmers.  That  is 
moving  rapidly. 

It  will  depend,  as  I  suggested  in  response  earlier  to  Mr.  Durbin, 
partly  on  necessary  statutory  change  in  assignment  of  some  re- 
sponsibilities and  in  the  creation  of  some  Under  Secretaryships  and 
other  offices.  But  that  is  one  that  he  hopes  to  have  in  place  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  so  that  his  newly  chosen,  newly  confirmed  team  of 
Assistant  and  Under  secretaries  will  be  able  to  work  with  the  per- 
manent structure. 

Once  that  is  achieved,  then  he  hopes  to  move  also  to  the  ques- 
tions of  what  necessary  restructure  may  be  needed  elsewhere  in 
the  Department.  But  headquarters  is  his  level  of  concentration. 

COST  SAVINGS 

I  do  not  have  specific  cost-saving  figures  to  lay  before  you  today, 
Mr.  Skeen,  because  the  final  shape 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  you  anticipate  some  savings  in  it. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  We  do  anticipate  that  there  can  be  some  savings 
through  administrative  consolidations. 

WORK  FORCE  DIVERSITY 

Mr.  Skeen.  Appreciate  that. 
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Let's  talk  about  your  Work  Force  Diversity.  I  know  that  is  an  on- 
going program.  What  is  the  progress  in  that  area? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Okay. 

Mr.  Skeen.  The  Equal  Opportunity  Program  and  some  of  the 
others,  your  work  force  diversity  efforts. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  I  would  like  to  make  a  two-part  response  to  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Skeen.  Questions  of  that  sort  come  to  the  heart  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  Department  of  Federal  Government.  In  the  two-part 
response  I  would  give  to  you,  equal  opportunity  questions  would  be 
divided  between  the  future,  the  present  and  the  immediate  past. 
The  future  clearly  is  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  Espy,  whose  own 
record  in  that  field  is  clear,  whose  intentions  and  determinations 
are  quite  clear. 

SECRETARY  ESPY's  CIVIL  RIGHTS  STATEMENT 

I  think  the  best  way  I  could  describe  that  is  to  share  with  you  a 
few  things  from  a  statement  that  he  made  for  all  members  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  within  the  last  two  weeks.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  couple  of  direct  quotes  from  that,  if  I  may. 

"My  goal  is  to  make  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  place 
where  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans  is  assured  and  where 
promoting  civil  rights  is  essential  to  employee  and  managerial  suc- 
cess." This  is  a  direct  quote  from  Secretary  Espy's  civil  rights  state- 
ment. 

I  think  a  key  phrase  there,  Mr.  Skeen,  is  "managerial  success." 
Because  in  putting  it  that  way.  Secretary  Espy  really  does  say  to 
every  manager  within  the  Department,  this  is  a  high  part  of  your 
portfolio  and  your  effectiveness  as  a  manager  will  be  judged  in 
great  measure  by  your  success  as  an  advocate  for  and  a  manager  of 
equal  opportunity  and  civil  rights. 

It  is  a  clear  statement  of  secretarial  intention  and  expectation, 
and  it  puts  accountability  where  it  must  be,  on  managers. 

Mr.  Skeen.  There  was  a  high  consciousness  level? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  There  was  a  high  consciousness  level.  He  says  later  in 
this  statement:  "We  will  eliminate  discrimination  in  our  program 
delivery  system,  reach  out  to  groups  which  have  historically  been 
neglected  and  insure  that  we  are  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  in 
all  aspects  of  our  program  delivery." 

I  think  that  is  a  highly  significant  statement  within  this  broader 
statement,  because  it  does  identify  one  of  the  areas,  perhaps  the 
area,  where  USDA  has  historically  been  weakest  in  its  delivery  of 
services  to  its  constituency  across  the  country.  Program  delivery 
within  USDA  has  been  subject  to  discrimination  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  and  many  different  types  of  programs,  through  many 
different  agencies,  and  clearly  the  Secretary's  statement  says  this 
will  stop. 

Then  he  concludes  by  saying:  "This  statement  is  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  take  the  actions  necessary  to  ensure  implementation. 
Each  employee  at  every  level  will  be  held  personally  accountable 
for  her  or  his  performance  in  ensuring  equal  opportunity  and  civil 
rights." 

When  he  says  "every  level,"  he  means  truly  that,  his  level,  my 
level,  my  successor's  level,  and  every  level  throughout  the  Depart- 
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ment.  So  this  is  a  clear  and  strong  statement  that  identifies  the 
areas  of  concern,  that  identifies  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  the 
commitment.  So  that  is  the  future  of  this  field  within  USDA  . 

WORK  FORCE  DIVERSITY  INITIATIVES 

Now  if  I  could  give  the  second  part  of  my  answer  and  talk 
about  some  things  that  we  have  underway  now,  three  of  which 
we  have  initiated  within  the  last  two  years.  One  is  a  project  that 
has  been  underway  for  the  last  five  years.  These  involve  our  work 
with  the  1890s  Land  Grant  universities,  our  work  with  the  Hispan- 
ic American  colleges  and  universities,  and  our  work  with  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  Candidate  Development  Program. 

1890  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

We  have  established  within  the  last  year,  and  are  selecting  now, 
scholarship  winners  for  the  1890  Scholarship  Program.  USDA  will 
provide  at  least  two  full  scholarships  to  each  of  these  17  universi- 
ties fully  in  cooperation  with  each  of  the  1890s  Land  Grant  univer- 
sities. 

This  is  the  first  scholarship  program  of  its  sort  ever  undertaken 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  this  is  its  first  year.  We  will  have  at  least 
34  students  each  year  entering  this  program.  By  four  years  from 
now,  we  will  have  136  students  on  full  scholarships  at  all  of  these 
1890s  universities,  a  program  that  will  continue  and  will  grow. 

So  that  is  a  major  commitment  to  bring  bright  young  minority 
students  into  the  academic  ranks,  eventually  into  employment  of 
USDA. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Is  there  a  follow-through  on  individual  responsibil- 
ities amongst  those  individuals  that  are  recipients  of  that  program? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Yes,  sir,  there  is.  There  are  employment  arrange- 
ments with  USDA  so  they  would  work  with  our  various  agencies 
during  the  summer  and  then  as  their  careers  sharpen,  as  they  com- 
plete their  academic  education,  there  would  be  employment  oppor- 
tunities thereafter. 

HISPANIC  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

We  have  begun  in  the  last  18  months,  under  the  strong  chair- 
manship of  John  Lee,  who  is  the  Administrator  of  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  Hispanic  American 
colleges  and  universities,  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  undertake, 
because  we  do  not  have  the  statutory  relationship  to  those  univer- 
sities that  we  do  with  the  less  numerous  1890s  Land  Grant  Univer- 
sities. 

But  we  have  a  number  of  innovative  programs  that  we  are  start- 
ing to  develop,  as  we  have  recognized  both  the  needs  and  the  oppor- 
tunities to  reach  out  to  the  universities  with  strong  Hispanic 
American  enrollments,  several  of  which  are  in  your  State  and  in 
your  district.  Others,  I  believe,  are  in  the  district  of  Mr.  Pastor, 
who  also  serves  on  this  subcommittee. 

SES  CANDIDATE  DEVELOPMENT 

And  then  finally,  we  have  underway  a  Senior  Executive  Candi- 
date Development  Program,  selection  of  and  training  of  the  people 
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most  likely  to  be  chosen  for  permanent  Career  Senior  Executive  op- 
portunities in  the  Department  from  now  into  the  future. 

Our  first  class  was  selected  last  summer.  Fifty-six  percent  of  that 
class  was  white  male  compared  to  eighty-seven  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent Senior  Executive  Service  at  USDA  that  is  white  male.  Five  of 
the  20  persons  selected  for  the  fast  track  in  that  class  were  black. 
That  is  25  percent  of  the  people  in  the  fast  track,  and  a  far  higher 
percentage  than  we  have  of  black  employees  now  in  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service. 

The  second  cycle  of  selection  will  be  completed  late  next  week 
and  early  the  following  week.  The  figures  that  we  are  generating 
now  suggest  that  another  highly  qualified  class,  much  more  broad- 
ly representative  of  all  of  America,  again  will  be  chosen. 

Those  are  four  things  I  think  are  very,  very  promising  for  USDA: 
the  working  relationships  with  black  universities,  with  Hispanic 
American  universities,  the  scholarship  program  for  minorities  with 
the  1890s  universities,  and  an  invigorated,  new  approach  to  select- 
ing future  leadership  of  the  Department  in  a  more  representative 
way.  All  those  are  highly  promising.  That  is  part  of  the  present. 

But  there  is  a  great,  great  distance  to  travel.  The  statement  set 
out  by  Secretary  Espy  emphasizes  that  there  is  a  great  distance.  It 
emphasizes  the  intensity  of  his  commitment  to  see  that  we  not  only 
travel  that  distance,  but  we  travel  it  a  heck  of  a  lot  faster  than  we 
have  ever  traveled  it  before. 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  is  a  strong  dedication,  I  know,  in  the  Department. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Let's  talk  about  hazardous  waste  and  your  commitment  there.  I 
understand  you  received  $39  million  in  the  1992  budget  in  obligat- 
ed funds.  What  are  your  plans  for  the  expenditures  in  this  category 
in  1993  and  1994? 

Also,  give  me  some  idea  how  you  coordinate  with  DOE,  EPA  and 
some  of  the  other  agencies. 

Mr.  HiLTY.  The  $39  million,  alas,  has  been  reduced  to  $16  million 
in  the  budget  that  is  before  us.  That  represents  a  peeling  back  that 
was  done  as  part  of  the  appropriations  process.  The  history  behind 
that  is  that  we  had  not  spent  as  rapidly  as  we  should  have  funds 
that  had  been  allocated  for  those  purposes  in  earlier  years.  So  some 
money  was  peeled. 

Mr.  Skeen.  The  authorization  level  is  much  greater  than  your 
appropriated  request? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Yes,  yes.  When  we  discovered  that  we  were  not  spend- 
ing as  rapidly  as  we  should,  late  in  calendar  1991,  and  early  in  cal- 
endar 1992,  we  undertook  a  new  and  much  more  aggressive  pro- 
gram. It  began  with  quarterly,  then  monthly  and  then  finally  in 
the  concluding  days  of  that  fiscal  year,  weekly  reports  from  all  of 
the  agencies  in  the  field  about  all  the  projects  that  had  not  been 
obligated. 

So  in  the  fiscal  year  that  concluded  September  30th,  we  obligated 
all  save  roughly  $2  million  of  the  approximately  $39  million  that 
was  available.  The  great  part  of  the  money  that  was  not  obligated' 
was  because  of  a  last  minute  dispute  between  local  and  State  au- 
thorities in  Texas  involving  a  project  that  we  were  ready  to  commit 
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for,  but  they  could  not  define  the  terms  that  were  acceptable  to 
them.  But  because  we  had  these  large  carry-overs  from  years 
before  1992,  much  less  money  was  appropriated  to  us  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  Hence,  the  $16  million  that  we  are  dealing  with  right  now. 
The  aggressive  approach  that  we  have  taken  in  reminding  the 
agencies  of  their  responsibilities  to  commit,  to  obligate  and  to 
spend  the  funds  as  rapidly  as  they  are  available,  will  continue.  I 
would  hope  personally  that  chances  would  arise  for  those  funds  to 
grow  again,  because  we  have  scattered  needs  all  across  the  country 
of  many  kinds. 

COORDINATION  WITH  DOE  AND  EPA 

We  do  seek  to  coordinate  with  Energy,  with  EPA,  and  to  be  very, 
very  responsive  to  the  regulations  that  come  down  from  them.  And 
we  find  that  our  inventory  of  sites  that  we  must  be  concerned  with 
seems  always  to  be  growing,  either  as  new  law  is  written  or  as,  in 
some  cases,  we  acquire  property  through  Farmers  Home  foreclo- 
sures, or  other  means  that  may  be  hazardous  waste  sites  that  we 
were  not  aware  of. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  PREVENTION 

Mr.  Skeen.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  How  much  interest  is  there  in 
your  Department  in  preventative-type  work  in  hazardous  waste,  as 
well  as  clean-up  work?  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  two  obliga- 
tions, and  I  know  one  is  prospective  and  the  other  is  retrospective? 

Mr.  HiLTY.  Yes,  I  think  that  interest  has  grown  apace  with  the 
coming  of  environmental  awareness  all  across  the  country.  Many  of 
the  projects  that  we  have,  as  you  know,  are  ones  that  go  back  to 
disposal  practices  of  the  1930s,  1940s  and  early  1950s.  I  think  that 
we  in  the  1970s,  1980s  and  1990s,  have  been  as  a  society  and  as  a 
Department,  more  aware  of  these  concerns  and  have  done  what  we 
could  to  prevent  them. 

I  think  that  there  is  at  every  level  of  the  Department  a  much 
greater  awareness  that  we  must  stop  all  that  we  can  now,  while  we 
fix  what  has  been  done  before.  But  the  point  that  you  make  that 
comes  to  my  mind  is  that  even  through  our  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement activities  now,  we  might  well  undertake  a  hazardous 
waste  management  education  thrust  as  well. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thanks  for  your  responses. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Pastor  could  not  be  with  us  today,  but  he  has  some  questions 
that  he  would  like  answered  for  the  record. 

[The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 

Workforce  Diversity 

Mr.  Pastor.  What  means  have  you  developed  to  bolster  workforce  diversity  goals 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  time  when  you  are  looking  to  reduce  the 
total  number  of  employees  within  the  Department? 

Response.  There  are  several  examples.  A  year  ago,  we  identified  the  probability 
that  40  percent  of  our  Senior  Executive  Service  employees  would  be  retiring  in  the 
next  few  years.  We  selected  and  have  begun  training  90  candidates  as  replacements 
and  are  in  the  process  of  finalizing  the  selection  of  another  90  at  the  present  time. 
Over  27  percent  of  the  first  group  of  candidates  were  women  and  18.7  percent  were 
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minorities.  This  compares  to  our  present  Senior  Executive  Service  workforce  which 
is  9.5  percent  women  and  8.6  percent  minority. 

Most  of  the  diversity  in  our  workforce  is  in  our  younger  employees  at  the  lower 
grade  levels  so  as  we  begin  to  plan  for  downsizing,  we  are  planning  to  accomplish  it 
primarily  by  attrition  of  older  employees  who  are  interested  in  retiring.  We  will  be 
seeking  ways  to  avoid  use  of  reduction  in  force  which  has  an  adverse  impact  on 
younger  employees.  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  we 
will  be  offering  Optional  Early  Retirement  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, we  recently  obtained  authority  to  offer  Early  Retirement  to  351  employees  in 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

Also,  this  is  the  first  year  of  our  USDA/1890  National  Scholars  Program.  Forty- 
three  top  students  have  been  selected  for  scholarships  at  these  17  Historically  Black 
Land-Grant  Institutions.  This  program  should  be  a  source  of  both  quality  and  diver- 
sity for  our  future  workforce. 

Finally,  although  we  anticipate  the  number  of  our  summer  interns  to  decline,  we 
hope  to  increase  the  number  of  cooperative  education  students.  Cooperative  educa- 
tion students,  unlike  the  summer  interns,  are  more  likely  to  enter  our  workforce. 

Mr.  Pastor.  In  particular,  what  steps  are  you  planning  to  take  to  help  you 
achieve  greater  diversity  in  the  Department's  workforce  in  the  near  future?  Are  you 
planning  to  implement  recruitment  efforts  and  affirmative  action  initiatives  to 
ensure  the  department's  workforce  becomes  representative  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion? And,  how  do  you  propose  to  enhance  your  outreach  efforts  and  programs  al- 
ready in  place  at  the  post-secondary  school  level  to  foster  minority  interest  in  agri- 
cultural careers? 

Response.  We  have  several  programs  in  effect  to  assist  us  in  greater  workforce 
diversity  in  the  near  future.  We  hope  to  reap  the  benefit  of  relationships  we  have 
been  cultivating  with  the  1890  Historically  Black  Land-Grant  Institutions  for  the 
past  4  years  with  the  entry  of  more  minority  students  into  the  permanent  USDA 
workforce.  Similarly,  activities  and  partnerships  with  HACU  will  begin  providing 
students  for  permanent  employment  within  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Some  of  our  innovative  programs  with  educational  institutions  include: 

a.  USDA/1890  National  Scholars  Program. — A  program  to  provide  full  scholar- 
ships and  a  cooperative  education  appointment  for  4  years  to  outstanding  high 
school  graduating  seniors  who  go  on  to  attend  an  1890  Institution.  The  cooperating 
university  provides  room  and  board. 

b.  1890  Liaison  Officers. — Full-time  USDA  employees  located  on  the  campus  of  17 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (1890  Historically  Black  Land  Grant  In- 
stitutions). A  principal  duty  is  recruitment. 

c.  Summer  Intern  Program. — Paid  internship  experiences  with  USDA  agencies  in- 
volving substantive  work  assignments  for  college  students  during  the  summer 
months.  USDA  obtained  authorization  to  provide  certain  subsistence  expenses  for 
Cooperative  Education  and  Summer  Intern  students  working  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ices. 

d.  Cooperative  Education  (Co-op  Ed)  in  Residence  Program. — Co-op  Ed  Students 
employed  on  campus  who,  after  training,  recruit  fellow  students  to  work  at  USDA. 

e.  Hispanic  Serving  Institution  (HSI)  Placement  Officer  Workshops. — Regional 
workshops  with  HSI  Placement  Officers  to  provide  information  about  USDA  student 
employment  programs  and  career  opportunities. 

f.  Summer-only  Waiver  for  Cooperative  Education  Students. — A  waiver  granted 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  permit  the  use  of  summer  employment 
only  as  credit  toward  necessary  hours  of  work  experience  before  conversion  to  per- 
manent employment  upon  graduation. 

g.  Partnerships  in  Education. — A  policy  authorizing  administrative  time  for  em- 
ployees to  teach,  tutor,  or  provide  USDA  career  information  in  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

h.  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  (IPA). — An  effort  is  being  made  to  increase 
the  use  of  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  assignments  between  USDA  agency 
staff  and  college  and  university  faculty.  The  fifty  percent  matching  required  is 
waived  for  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities. 

We  plan  to  enhance  our  outreach  efforts  and  programs  at  post-secondary  schools 
by  expanding  the  National  Scholars  program  to  other  education  institutions,  and  by 
conducting  a  National  Conference  on  "Getting  More  Minority  Youths  into  Agricul- 
ture." 
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In  addition,  the  Department  is  working  vigorously  to  improve  its  diversity  with 
respect  to  employees  with  disabilities.  Some  programs  in  this  area  include: 

a.  Operation  Enable  which  is  a  program  for  recruitment,  training,  and  retention 
of  people  with  disabilities. 

b.  Sign  Language  Interpreter,  a  full-time  sign  language  interpreter  has  been  hired 
at  the  USDA  headquarters  complex  to  provide  interpretive  services  for  deaf  employ- 
ees. 

c.  Ceiling  Exemption  for  Employment  of  People  with  Disabilities. — The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  granted  exemptions  for  employment  of  people  with 
disabilities  within  USDA  for  up  to  2  years  of  employment  under  excepted  appoint- 
ing authorities. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Hilty  and  the  panel,  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for 
joining  us.  We  will  be  in  touch  with  you,  as  we  start  the  mark  up 
process,  to  discuss  more  of  the  details  on  reorganization  and  a  few 
other  aspects.  Thank  you  very  much  for  joining  us  today. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

Mr.  Hilty.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  just  a  very  brief  conclud- 
ing statement? 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hilty.  I  have  appeared  now  before  this  subcommittee  three 
years,  before  three  different  Chairmen.  Mr.  Whitten  one  year,  and 
now  Mr.  McHugh  was  the  Acting  Chairman  one  year,  and  now 
yourself.  I  have  had  the  unique  opportunity  to  appear  here  repre- 
senting two  Secretaries,  one  Republican,  one  Democrat. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity,  as  you  know,  and  Mr.  Skeen  knows, 
of  serving  long  on  the  staff  of  the  committee  where  you  began  your 
congressional  careers.  So  I  have  had  the  chance  to  participate  in 
and  prepare  for  hearings  of  this  sort,  both  from  that  side  of  the 
podium  and  from  this  somewhat  more  focused  and  sometimes  less 
comfortable  side  of  the  podium. 

But  I  have  found  both  sides  to  be  uniquely  educational.  And 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  prepare  from  both  sides  of  the  dais,  I 
realize  even  more  how  important  they  are.  Not  only  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  from  me  to  you,  and  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation from  you  to  me,  that  comes  through  the  range  of  your  ques- 
tions, but  also  for  the  preparation  that  we  make,  not  only  as  Assist- 
ant Secretaries,  but  for  senior  staff  such  as  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  David 
and  Mr.  Dewhurst,  the  preparation  that  we  make  is  equally  impor- 
tant. 

I  have  a  heightened  appreciation  for  that  and  a  heightened  ap- 
preciation for  the  role  of  staff  preparation  and  member  prepara- 
tion. So  the  hearings  serve  far  more  purpose  than  just  the  dialog 
that  we  undertake  today. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  contribution  and  for 
all  the  people  who  have  been  with  us  in  this  first  panel. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  will  second  that. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
IRWIN  T.  DAVID 


Mr.  Irwin  T.  David  joined  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  its  first 
Deputy  Chief  Financial  Officer  (DCFO)  on  December  7,  1992. 

As  the  DCFO,  Mr.  David  is  responsible  for  working  with  the  Chief 
Financial  Officer  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officers 
Act  of  1990.  The  basic  thrust  of  that  Act  is  to  provide  financial  and 
performance  information  to  assist  Departmental  and  Agency  policy  makers  and 
managers  in  their  decision  making  processes  for  both  current  operations  and 
financial  investments. 

Mr.  David,  who  is  a  CPA,  spent  most  of  his  career  with  the  public 
accounting  firm  of  Touche  Ross  and  Co.  As  a  management  consulting  partner 
with  the  firm,  he  consulted  with  Federal,  state,  and  local  government  agencies 
on  financial  management,  computer  systems,  accounting  and  budgeting,  and  long- 
range  planning  activities.   In  addition,  Mr.  David  was  National  Director  of 
State  and  Local  Government  Services  for  Touche  Ross  and  Co.,  and  its  successor 
firm,  Deloitte  and  Touche.  Since  leaving  Deloitte  and  Touche  and  just  prior 
to  joining  USDA,  Mr.  David  was  Senior  Vice  President  of  Apogee  Research  Inc., 
a  management  consulting  firm  assisting  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
in  financial  management  areas. 

Mr.  David  received  his  Bachelors  Degree  in  Chemistry  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  a  Masters  Degree  in  Industrial  Administration  from  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  a  CPA  in  Illinois  and  Washington,  D.C.  and  is 
active  in  many  professional  organizations. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

AND 

DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Statement  of  Charles  R.  Hilty, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 

Rural  Development,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agencies 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  discuss  the 
fiscal  1994  budget  request  for  Department  level  and  Department-wide  USDA 
activities.   I  will  be  covering  appropriations  requests  for  Departmental 
Administration,  GSA  Rental  Payments  and  Building  Operations,  Advisory  Committees, 
Hazardous  Waste  Management,  the  Working  Capital  Fund,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.   With  me  today  to  ensure  that  you  are  fully  informed  and  that  all 
your  questions  are  answered  are  Irwin  T.  David,  the  Deputy  Chief  Financial 
Officer,  Larry  Wilson,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Finance  and  Management,  and 
Connie  Gillam,  the  Budget  Officer  for  Departmental  Administration,  and  Steve 
Dewhurst,  the  Department's  Budget  Officer. 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
The  Department  is  responsible  for  the  broadest  range  of  program  activities 
of  any  civilian  Federal  department.  We  serve  our  "customers"  through  a  diverse 
family  of  USDA's  programs,  touching  all  citizens--farmers,  ranchers,  producers, 
consumers,  and  children--daily  in  every  state  and  county.  These  programs  must  be 
managed  in  an  efficient,  effective,  and  fair  manner.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Departmental  staff  offices  to  help  the  Secretary,  the  Under  and  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  agency  policy  officials  make  sure  USDA's  administrative 
management  program  meets  these  goals.  The  Departmental  Administration  staff 
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activities  are  funded  through  the  Departmental  Administration  and  related 
appropriations.  These  activities  cover  policy  related  and  operational  areas 
ranging  from  human  resources,  civil  rights^  equal  opportunity,  financial 
management,  information  technology  management  to  the  operation  of  the  physical 
facilities  in  the  USDA  headquarters  complex. 

Before  I  describe  the  current  activities  within  Departmental 
Administration,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
philosophy  and  emphasis  Secretary  Espy  has  brought  to  the  Department, 
particularly  as  it  affects  Departmental  Administration.   Secretary  Espy  is 
interested  in  management  improvement  and  has  taken  steps  outlined  in  the  1994 
budget  request  to  guarantee  continued  proficient  management  at  USDA.  Secretary 
Espy  is  committed  to  the  idea  of  "one  stop  shopping"  for  the  customers  of  USDA. 
He  does  not  want  American  farmers  chasing  all  over  the  county  or  the  State  to 
obtain  vital  information  from  USDA.  He  does  not  want  them  buried  in  red  tape  and 
paperwork.  This  belief  is  reflected  in  initiatives  such  as  the  Info  Share 
program,  under  the  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management,  which  will 
consolidate  three  separate  field  office  information  systems  to  provide  "one  stop 
shopping"  to  farmers  nationwide.   Info  Share  is  an  example  of  programs  under 
development  at  the  Department  where  innovative  new  technologies  and  ideas  are 
being  invested  to  better  serve  our  program  recipients,  provide  accurate,  timely 
and  concise  performance  information  to  empower  program  decisionmakers  at  every 
level  and  reduce  administrative  costs.  Departmental  Administration  has  a  large 
part  to  play  in  achieving  those  goals  for  the  American  farmer.   I  would  like  now 
to  give  you  some  of  the  details. 
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CURRENT  ACTIVITIES 

I 
USDA's  central  Office  of  Personnel,  or  OP,  the  first  personnel  office  in 

government,  was  established  in  1925.  It  is  the  central  policy,  oversight  and 

guidance  office  for  all  USDA  agencies'  personnel  offices.  OP  also  provides 

direct  personnel  support  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Departmental  Staff 

Offices,  the  General  Counsel,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  For 

fiscal  year  1993  about  26%  of  the  Departmental  Administration  appropriation  is 

used  to  fund  OP's  activities.  OP's  plans  for  fiscal  year  1993  focus  on  expanding 

and  improving  the  diversity  of  the  USDA  workforce,  developing  competent 

leadership  for  the  future,  and  improving  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 

Departmental  personnel  systems  and  data  bases. 

The  Office  of  Finance  and  Management,  or  OFM,  provides  central  oversight 
and  guidance  within  the  Department  for  financial  management  systems,  accounting, 
Federal  assistance,  management  controls  audit  resolution,  management  and 
productivity  improvement,  occupational  safety  and  health,  and  for  management  of 
the  National  Finance  Center  (NFC).  The  Director  of  OFM  serves  as  the 
Department's  Management  Improvement  Officer  and  Comptroller  of  the  Working 
Capital  Fund.  OFM  provides  support  to  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  in  carrying 
out  provisions  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act.   In  addition,  OFM  provides 
budget,  accounting  and  fiscal  services  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and 
departmental  staff  offices.  The  Departmental  Administration  Budget  Officer,  Ms. 
Gillam,  at  the  table  with  me  today,  is  located  in  this  staff  office. 
Approximately  17%  of  the  Departmental  Administration  appropriation  funds  OFM 
activities.  Major  initiatives  for  fiscal  year  1993  are  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act,  the  improvement  of  the  central 
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accounting  and  administrative  systems,  and  strengthening  accountability  for  USDA 
financial  and  management  oversight  and  improvement  efforts. 

The  Office  of  Operations,  or  GO,  is  the  housekeeping  organization  within 
Departmental  Administration.  It  provides  Departmental  policy  oversight  and 
guidance  or  management  of  real  and  personal  property,  procurement,  contracts, 
transportation,  supply,  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  energy  conservation  and 
recycling  programs.  00  also  is  responsible  for  Department-wide  information 
systems  that  monitor  agency  activities  in  these  areas.  00  provides  agencies  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area  with  certain  centralized  administrative  services, 
including  headquarters  facilities  management,  mail  processing,  acquisition  and 
procurement  services,  distribution  of  supplies,  forms,  and  publications,  copy  and 
reproduction  services,  shipping  and  receiving,  imprest  funds,  warehouse  services, 
and  support  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Funding  00' s  activities  takes 
approximately  12%  of  the  Departmental  Administration  appropriation.   For  fiscal 
year  1993,  00  has  established  initiatives  to  assist  USDA  agencies  in  improving 
program  accessibility  to  persons  with  disabilities  and  recycle  reusable 
materials.  In  addition,  00  is  working  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  its  operations  through  improvement  in  its  organization  structure 
and  increased  automation. 


The  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management,  or  OIRM,  is  our  central 
information  management  and  information  technology  systems  planning,  acquisition, 
and  oversight  arm.  Through  its  data  centers,  it  provides  USDA  agencies  with 
direct  ADP  services.  Twenty-three  percent  of  the  Departmental  Administration 
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appropriation  supports  OIRM's  fiscal  year  1993  activities.  Two  major  efforts 
within  OIRM  merit  special  mention.  The  Agency  Liaison  Officer  or  ALO  program  is 
designed  to  improve  Departmental  oversight  and  coordination  of  agency  IRM 
planning,  budgeting,  technology  implementation  and  assessment,  to  provide  a 
primary  point  of  contact  between  the  agencies  and  OIRM,  and  to  provide  an 
interface  with  0MB  and  other  external  oversight  agencies.  This  critical 
oversight  program  is  aimed  specifically  at  guiding  the  development  of  USDA 
information  systems  to  new  levels  of  excellence  in  terms  of  program  delivery  and 
cost  effectiveness.    The  USDA  Info  Share  program  I  introduced  earlier,  is 
designed  to  promote  "one  stop  shopping"  by  simultaneously  reducing  the  amount  of 
red  tape  and  paperwork  farmers  face  when  doing  business  with  USDA  and  improving 
public  access,  providing  more  accurate  and  timely  performance  data  to  program 
decisionmakers,  and  reducing  the  life  cycle  costs  of  the  next  generation  of  USDA 
information  systems. 

The  Office  of  Advocacy  and  Enterprise,  or  OAE,  is  the  Department's  central 
civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity  oversight  office.  OAE  programs  and  activities 
account  for  approximately  14%  of  the  Departmental  Administration  appropriation. 
During  fiscal  year  1993,  OAE  will  continue  to  concentrate  on  eliminating 
discrimination  in  the  delivery  of  USDA  programs,  improving  the  employment 
opportunities  for  minorities  and  women  in  USDA  programs,  and  improving  the 
Department's  minority  and  small  business  procurement  performance. 

In  the  administrative  law  area,  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law  Judges,  or 
OALJ,  holds  hearings  and  renders  decisions  on  appeals  of  administrative  decisions 
made  in  several  USDA  agency  program  operations.  The  Judicial  Officer,  or  JO, 
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renders  final  administrative  decisions  on  appeals  to  the  Secretary.  OALJ  and  JO 
account  for  6%  of  the  Departmental  Administration  appropriation.  Their  main  goal 
for  fiscal  year  1993  Is  to  render  fair  and  impartial  decisions  In  a  timely 
manner. 

Emergency  Programs,  or  EP,  formerly  part  of  the  Office  of  Personnel,  Is  a 
separate  budget  activity  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  emphasize  its 
Importance  as  the  Department's  central  contact  point  for  emergency  programs  and 
emergency  preparedness  both  within  USDA  as  well  as  with  other  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  International  agencies.   This  activity  accounts  for 
approximately  1%  of  the  Departmental  Administration  appropriation.  During  fiscal 
year  1993,  EP  will  develop  plans  and  issue  necessary  guidelines  and  handbooks 
that  win  facilitate  USDA  agency  planning,  preparation  for  and  response  to 
disasters  and  emergency  situations. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  REQUEST 
The  budget  request  for  Departmental  Administration  for  FY  1994  is  $27,298,000,  an 
increase  of  $1.5  million  above  the  fiscal  year  1993  current  estimate  of 
$25,798,000.   I  know  that  in  this  era  of  deficit  reduction  and  down-sizing  of 
Federal  programs  It  is  difficult  for  this  Committee  to  support  budget  Increases, 
especially  for  staff  organizations.  However,  I  see  compelling  reasons  to  support 
this  increase.   Departmental  staff  offices  are  small,  labor  intensive 
activities.  Over  a  third  of  this  requested  Increase,  $512,000,  is  for 
annual ization  of  1993  pay  costs.  The  absorption  of  pay  costs  and  inflation 
required  in  previous  years  makes  it  impossible  to  absorb  further  pay  costs 
without  harm  to  the  oversight  and  operation  of  the  Department's  administrative 
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management  program  activities. 

The  remaining  $988,000  are  primarily  to  strengthen  financial  management  and 
financial  systems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  CFO  Act  and  to  expand 
Departmental  information  technology  activities  supporting  farm  service,  research, 
natural  resources,  food  safety  and  inspection  programs,  as  well  as  other  USDA 
agency  programs  providing  direct  services  to  consumers,  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  USDA  clientele  through  the  Info  Share  program. 

The  increase  for  financial  management  will  be  invested  in  improving  USDA's 
financial  management  systems  to  provide  modern,  up-to-date  systems  that  have  the 
internal  control  mechanisms  in  place  to  prevent  fraud,  to  assure  that  the  award 
of  loans,  deficiency  payments,  and  other  forms  of  aid  go  to  those  that  qualify 
and  that  program  qualifications  are  upheld. 

Farmers  and  all  other  USDA  program  recipients  should  be  able  to  deal  with  a 
Department  that  is  efficiently  managed  and  responsive  to  their  needs.  They 
should  not  be  overburdened  with  government  forms  and  red  tape.  Other  parts  of 
the  increase  will  be  used  to  design  and  implement  automated  data  systems  under 
Info  Share  that  are  user  friendly,  integrate  data  bases,  support  requirements 
across  several  agencies,  encourage  one-stop  shopping,  and  provide  the  Congress, 
the  oversight  agencies,  and  USDA  management  up  to  date  data  on  the  cost  of  our 
delivery  of  services,  and  measures  of  program  success. 
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RENTAL  PAYMENTS  AND  BUILDING  OPERATIONS 
The  larger  of  these  two  appropriat-ons,  Rental  Payments,  finances  a  portion 
of  the  Department's  payment  to  the  General  Services  Administration  for  space 
rental  and  related  costs.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Department  requests 
$50,503,000  for  Rental  Payments  to  pay  for  its  space,  including  $5  million  for 
non-recurring  repairs.  The  request  provides  that  the  funds  for  non-recurring 
repairs  remain  available  until  expended  to  accommodate  the  lengthy  contracting 
process  associated  with  these  repairs  and  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 

The  Building  Operations  and  Maintenance  appropriation  funds  the 
Departmental  staff  and  support  services  to  operate  and  maintain  the  downtown 
Headquarters  complex.  For  fiscal  year  1994  the  Building  Operations  and 
Maintenance  request  is  $25,581,000,  a  net  decrease  of  $119,000  from  the  fiscal 
year  1993  level  of  $25,700,000.  This  change  reflects  increases  of  $569,000  for 
non-salary  inflation  and  $104,000  for  annualization  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  pay 
raise  which  are  offset  by  a  decrease  of  $792,000  to  meet  deficit  reduction 
targets. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
In  the  fiscal  year  1983  Appropriations  Act,  the  Congress  established  a 
single  appropriation  for  USDA  Advisory  Committees  other  than  those  funded  from 
the  Forest  Service  appropriation  or  user  fees.  The  fiscal  year  1994  USDA 
Advisory  Committee  request  of  $952,000  is  the  same  level  as  that  appropriated  for 
Advisory  Committees  in  fiscal  year  1993.  Executive  Order  12838  calls  for  a  one- 
third  decrease  in  the  number  of  advisory  committees  that  are  not  mandated  by 
legislation  and  justifications  for  continuation  of  all  statutory  and  non- 
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statutory  committees.  We  are  currently  conducting  the  review  that  will 
accomplish  the  President's  directive.  Once  the  review  is  completed  you  will  be 
provided  a  revised  list  of  the  committees  proposed  for  funding  during  fiscal  year 
1994. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 
USDA  requests  $16,000,000  for  the  Hazardous  Waste  Management  program  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  This  level  of  funding  will  allow  USDA's  agencies  to  establish 
a  minimum  program  level  and  to  initiate  cleanup  activities  at  the  most  critical 
USDA  sites  with  problems  caused  by  past  uncontrolled  disposal  practices. 

The  safe  disposal  of  hazardous  waste  materials  remains  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  Nation.  Past  disposal  methods  often  created  serious  environmental 
problems  that  now  require  costly  corrective  actions  to  remedy.  The  fiscal  year 
1994  budget  continues  USDA's  program  efforts  to  comply  with  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act  and  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

Resources  from  the  central  hazardous  waste  management  fund  are  allocated  to 
the  Departmental  agencies  according  to  priority  needs.  Funds  are  available  until 
expended.  Although  there  have  been  past  problems  in  obligating  funds  in  the  year 
in  which  they  were  made  available,  we  have  improved  oversight  of  the  account  to 
prevent  this  from  recurring.  For  fiscal  year  1992,  we  obligated  over  95  percent 
of  the  $39  million  available. 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 
Our  Departmental  Working  Capital  Fund--WCF  for  short--was  established  in 
1943.  In  the  50  years  since  its  establishment,  it  has  served  as  a  financing 
mechanism  for  the  acquisition  of  large-scale  assets,  such  as  mainframe  computers, 
and  for  the  provision  of  centrally-managed  administrative  services.  The  Fund 
allows  users  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale  that  come  with 
centralized  management.  It  also  makes  affordable  to  smaller  USDA  agencies 
services  that  would  be  much  more  expensive  if  those  agencies  had  to  provide  them 
on  their  own.  Further,  the  Fund  provides  the  means  to  acquire  and  finance  large 
scale  procurement,  recovering  the  costs  through  depreciation  charges  to  users 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  acquired. 

This  year,  the  Fund  supports  21  activities  located  in  6  Departmental  staff 
offices--Finance  and  Management,  Public  Affairs,  Information  Resources 
Management,  Operations,  Personnel,  and  Executive  Secretariat.  Except  for  the 
National  Finance  Center  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  the  National  Computer 
Center/Mainframe  office  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  the  National  Computer 
Center/Network  Management  Services  and  Applications  Design  offices  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado;  and  the  Consolidated  Forms  and  Publications  Distribution 
Center  in  Landover,  Maryland,  which  houses  Central  Supply  Stores,  Central  Supply 
Forms,  and  Central  Excess  Property  Operation  warehousing  activities,  all  other 
WCF  activities  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C.. 

The  current  estimate  of  fiscal  year  1993  operating  costs  is  approximately 
$174  million.  Capital  acquisition  funds  add  another  $19  million.  The  total 
operating  cost  figure  reflects  the  growth  in  the  volume  of  goods  and  services 
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financed  through  the  Fund  over  the  past  several  years.  The  true  measures  of 
efficiency  in  the  Fund  --  unit  costs  of  service  --  show  that  this  increased 
volume  of  service  is  being  provided  at  a  reduction  in  unit  costs  over  the  same 
period. 

As  an  example,  the  payroll /personnel  system  operated  by  our  National 
Finance  Center  and  the  IBM  system  mainframe  computing  operation  in  Kansas  City 
are  the  two  largest  services  supported  by  our  Working  Capital  Fund.  This  year 
they  will  account  for  approximately  43  percent  of  estimated  total  costs. 
Efficiencies  achieved  in  these  areas,  measured  in  the  unit  costs  that  users  pay 
for  service,  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  total  Fund  productivity.  We 
anticipate  that  the  unit  cost  of  payrolling  an  employee  through  our 
payroll/personnel  system  will  be  more  than  13  percent  below  the  FY  1990  level. 
Unit  costs  for  computer  processing  services  on  IBM  equipment  at  our  National 
Computer  Center,  measured  in  dollars  per  central  processing  unit  minute,  will  be 
reduced  by  about  32  percent  over  the  same  period. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  is  asking  those  of  us  overseeing 
administrative  services  to  reduce  costs,  I  am  pleased  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  through  our  WCF.  Just  as  we  have  programs  aimed  at  providing  a 
responsive  menu  of  services  and  "one  stop  shopping"  to  better  serve  farmers,  WCF 
activities  provide  USDA  and  other  federal  agencies  with  responsive  and  extremely 
cost  effective  support  services.  I  am  committed  to  making  further  contributions 
to  help  achieve  the  President's  cost  reduction  goals. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
The  offices  of  the  Secretary  provide  policy  oversight  and  guidance  for  the 
Department  and  maintain  relationships  with  agricultural  organizations  and  others 
in  the  development  of  USDA  programs.  OSEC  also  oversees  special  projects  that 
are  conducted  at  the  behest  of  the  Congress.  These  projects  include  short-term 
studies,  investigations,  and  research  on  matters  affecting  the  Department  or  its 
constituents. 

OSEC  currently  is  made  up  of  the  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  two  Under  and 
seven  Assistant  Secretaries  and  their  staffs.  Each  OSEC  office  is  financed  from 
a  separate  appropriation--eleven  separate  appropriation  accounts  in  all --most 
less  than  $600,000  and  6  FTE's.  The  restrictions  placed  on  the  flexibility  of 
the  Secretary  to  assign  and  redirect  resources  to  meet  top  level  USDA  program 
oversight  and  direction  needs  or  to  meet  an  emergency  limit  his  ability  to 
establish  priorities  and  shift  resources  necessary  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  of  American  agriculture.  In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
flexibility,  we  again  ask  that  these  accounts  be  combined  into  a  single 
appropriation. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  today  about  our  plans.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRHARY 
Purpose  StitMignt 

The  Secretiry  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Under  Secretaries 
and  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  Members  of  their  lanedlate  staffs,  directs  and 
coordinates  the  work  of  the  Departwent.  This  Involves  providing  policy  direction 
for  all  areas  of  the  Department's  responsibilities  Including  research;  educational 
and  regulatory  activities;  nutrition,  conservation  and  farm  programs;  and  forestry 
and  International  agriculture.  It  also  Involves  maintaining  relationships  with 
organizations  and  others  In  the  development  of  programs,  and  maintaining  liaison 
with  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  members  of  Congress  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Departmental  policy. 

The  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  Is  a  reimbursable  activity  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  It  Is  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  final  administrative  determinations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
appeals  handled  under  the  Secretary's  regulations. 

The  general  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  supervise  and  control  the  work  of  the 
Department  Is  contained  In  the  Organic  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2201-2202).  The  delegation  of 
regulatory  functions  to  the  Department  employees  and  authorization  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out  these  functions  are  contained  In  7  U.S.C.  450c-450g. 

The  Secretary's  staffs  financed  from  this  appropriation  are  located  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  As  of  September  30,  1992,  there  were  90  employees.  Of  this  total,  83  were 
full-time  permanent  employees  and  7  were  other  than  full-time  permanent  employees. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRHARY 

AvUlable  Funds  and  Staff-Years 

199?  Actual   and  EstiwatiKl.    1993  and  1M4 


Itwi 


Direct  Appropriation. 


Obligations  Under  Other 

VSPft  /Approprlatign? 


Board  of  Contract 

Appeals 

Forest  Service... 
Foreign  Agricultural 

Service 

Miscellaneous 

Reinburseaents... 
Total,  Other  USDA 

Appropriations... 
Total,  Agriculture 

Appropriations... 


Other  Federal  Funds 


Health  k   Human 
Services. 


Total ,  Office  of  the 
Secretary 


1992 
Actual 


Amount 


$8,716,000 


1,031,096 
43.244 

168,136 


1-258.031 


?.?74.P?1 


40.000 


Staff 


75 


10 

1 


_ll 


JI 


1993 
^stiiiated 


Amount 


$8,971,000 


1,243.000 
79,000 

138,000 

138.000 


1-598 .000 


10.569.000 


10.014.031:   86  :   10.569.000:  97  :   10.777.000 


Staff 
Years 


86 


10 
1 


JL 


JLL 


1994 
Estimated 


Amount 


$9,145,000 


1,257,000 
85,000 

145.000 

145.000 


1-632.000 


10.777.000 


Staff 
Years 


86 


10 
1 


JZ 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Permanent  Positions  bv  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

199?  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


Grade 


Executive  Level  I  : 

Executive  Level  II  : 

Executive  Level  III: 

Executive  Level  IV  : 

ES-6 : 

ES-5 : 

ES-4 ; 

ES-3 ; 

ES-2 : 

ES-1 ; 

CA-1 : 

CA-2 : 

CA-3 ; 

GS/GM-IS 

GS/GM-14 : 

GS/GM-13 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-10 

GS-9 

GS-8 

6S-7 

Ungraded  Positions. 

Total  Permanent 

Positions 

Unfilled  Positions 

end  of  year 

Total,  Permanent... 

Employment,  end-.. 

of  year 

Staff-Years: 

Celllna 


1992 

Headquarters 


1993 
Headquarters   : : 


1994 
Headquarters 


•  • 

*   * 

:: 

: : 

:: 

; ; 

: : 

;  I 

10 

•  • 

13 

':': 

13 

: : 

: : 

I   J 

: : 

:: 

: : 

:; 

; ; 

: : 

I ; 

:: 

:: 

; ; 

*  * 

: ; 

12 

:: 

14 

; ; 

14 

;  ; 

: ; 

;: 

: : 

•  • 

: : 

10 

*  • 

: : 

:: 

:: 

: : 

: : 

•  • 

t : 

:: 

; ; 

3 

■.'. 

: : 

•  • 

•  • 

90 

:: 

97 

-7 

: ; 

-- 

83 

97     :: 

97 

86 

97    V: 

97 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJFCTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


Personnel  Coopensatlon: 
Headquarters 

11  Total  personnel  compensation 

12  Personnel  Benefits 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel 

Total  pers.  comp  &  benefit 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23.3  Comunlcatlons,  utilities. 

and  misc.  charges 

24  Printing 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

31   Equipment 

Total  other  objects 

Total  direct  obligations 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary.  ES  positions 

Average  Salary.  GM/GS  position... 
Average  Grade.  GH/GS  positions... 


1222 


1993 


1994 


J5,348.$17 

$6,350,000 

«.493,00Q 

5.348.617 
1,020.424 

6.350.000 
1.288.000 

6.493.000 
1.317,000 

17.706 

^  ^ 

6.386,747 

7.638.000 

7.810.000 

253,609 
1,461 

268.000 
3.000 

268.000 
3.000 

337,085 

174,194 

512,936 

91.894 

99. 3« 

335.000 
175.000 
342.000 
182.000 
28.0P0 

335.000 
175.000 
344.000 
182.000 
28.000 

1.47P.519 

1.333.0Q0 

1.93S.0QQ 

7,.??7,2W 

8.971.000 

ldiSu99<l 

$105,671 

$54,996 

11.67 

$109,471 

$54,499 

12.27 

$110,018 

$55,043 

12.27 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

The  estimate  Includes  appropriation  language  for  this  Item  as  follows:  (new 
language  underscored:  deleted  natter  enclosed  In  brackets): 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  not  to 
exceed  [$50,000]  S7S.000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $2,282,000]  $9.145.000: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  [$8,000]  $11.000  of  this  amount  shall  be  available  for 
official  reception  and  representation  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
salaries  and  expenses  funds  In  this  Act  sufficient  to  finance  a  total  of  not  to 
exceed  35  staff  years  between  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet 
workload  requirements. 

[Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
including  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $543,000: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $3,000  of  this  amount  shall  be  available  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  determined  by 
the  Deputy  Secretary.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
to  carry  out  the  programs  funded  In  this  Act,  $596,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  carry  out  the  programs  funded  In  this  Act,  $1,307,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics  to 
carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this  Act,  $580,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and  Education] 

[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  Education  to  administer  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  Extension 
Service,  and  National  Agricultural  Library,  $560,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Inspection  Services] 

[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Inspection  Services  to  administer  programs  under  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service,  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service,  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Service,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration, 
$550,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs] 

[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs  to  administer  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Development,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  $551,000.] 
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[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural  Resources  and  Envlronnent] 

[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  to  administer  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  for 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  $563,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small  Coanunlty  and  Rural  Development] 

[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development  to  administer  programs  under  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Rural  Development  Administration, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
$572,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and  Consumer  Services] 

[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Food  and  Consumer  Services  to  administer  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and  the  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service,  $542,000.] 

This  change  merges  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  and  to  Under  and 
Assistant  Secretaries  with  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  operation  of  the  offices  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  reestablish  a 
single  appropriation  for  that  Office. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  budget  proposes  to  reestablish  a  single  appropriation  for  these 
activities.  The  multiple  accounts  unduly  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
to  organize  the  resources  to  carry  out  the  Department's  program  In  the  most  cost 
effective  manner.  The  Secretary  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  and 
Implementation  of  national  agriculture  policies  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The 
Secretary  has  discussed  his  plan  to  reorganize  the  Department  with  the  Congress. 
A  single  account  will  facilitate  the  impleroentaiton  of  a  reorganization.  The 
establishment  of  multiple  appropriations  limits  his  ability  to  establish  priorities 
and  shift  resources  necessary  to  meet  the  challenging  conditions  of  America's 
agriculture. 
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Appropriations  Act,  1993 $  8.646,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1994 9.145.000 

Increase  In  Appropriation ■►499.000 

Adjustnents  In  1993 

Appropriations  Act,  1993 $8,646,000 

Activities  transferred  from  USOA 

Agencies  a/ 4325.000 

Adjusted  base  for  1993 8,971,000 

Budget  Estimate  1994 9.145.000 

Increase  over  adjusted  1993 »174.000 

a/  Pursuant  to  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  In  the  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1993  (P.  L.  102-341)  to  transfer  staff  years  and  funding  within  USOA  to  meet 
workload  requirements,  2  staff  years  and  $195,000  were  transferred  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  and  1  staff  year  and  $130,000  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Inspection  Services. 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(on  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

1993  Other       1994 

ItW  gf  Change  Estimated   Pay  Cost    Changes    Estimated 

Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  $2,282,000  ^$40,000  ^$2,000  $2,324,000 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary...  543,000  ^10,000  -0-  553,000 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

Administration 791,000   417, 000        -0-    808,000 

Assistant  Secretary  for 

Congressional  Relations 1,307,000   426,000        -0-   1,333,000 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics  580,000  49,000  -0-  589,000 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Science 

and  Education 560,000    49,000        -0-    569,000 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing 

and  Inspection  Services 680,000   411,000        -0-    691,000 

Under  Secretary  for  International 

Affairs  and  Coflnodity  Programs.  551,000  412,000  -0-  563,000 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 

Resources  and  Environment 563,000   415,000        -0-    578,000 

Under  Secretary  for  Small  Com- 
munity and  Rural  Development...  572,000  411,000  -0-  583,000 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and 

Consumer  Services 542.000   412.000   ^    554.000 

Total  Available 8.971.000   4172.000     42.000   9.145.000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(on  basis  of  adjusted  aDoroDriation^ 


1992 


Item  of  Change  :  Amount 


: Staff: 

; Years; 


1993 
Estimated 


Amount 


: Staff 

;Years 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


1994 


: Staff 
Amount  : Years 


1.  Secretary.... :$1, 960, 139: 

2.  Deputy 
Secretary....:  474,416: 

3.  Under/Asst. 

Secretaries.: 

ADH 572,086: 

CR :  1,231.021: 

ECON 542,189: 

S/E 461,022: 


17:$2,282,000: 
4:   543.000: 


551,354: 
510,029: 
492,021: 
542,655: 
520.334: 


MIS. 

lACP 

NRE 

SCRD 

FCS 

Total  available 
or  estimated... 
Unobligated 

balance ;   858.734: 

Total  available  : 

or  estimate :  8,716,000: 

Transfers: 
AONIN 

n  Xv** ••• ••••••• 

lACP 

FCS 

Total  transfers. 

from  other 

USDA  agencies.. 
Total  approprl- 


6: 
15: 
5: 
4: 
5: 
4: 
5: 
5: 
_JlL. 


791,000: 
1,307,000: 
580,000: 
560,000: 
680,000: 
551,000: 
563,000: 
572,000: 
542.000: 


22 
5 


8 
15 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
_i 


•^$42,000 
•^10,000 


-fl7,000 
•f  26, 000 
•f9,000 
49,000 
•fl  1,000 
■•^12,000 
•^15,000 
■fl  1,000 
^12-000 


$2,324,000 
553,000 


808,000 
1,333,000 
589,000 
569,000 
691,000 
563,000 
578.000 
583,000 
554.000 


7,857,266:   75:  8,971.000:   86 


■fl74,000 


9,145,000 


-30,000: 
-30,000: 
-10.000: 


75:  8,971,000: 

— :  -195,000! 
-1:  -130,000: 


86 

-2 

-1 


^174.000(n 


70.000: -1;  -325.000; -A 


22 
5 


8 
15 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 
_i. 


86 


9.145.000:   86 


ations :  8.646.000:   74:  8.646.000:   83: 


Explanation  of  Program 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  Under  Secretaries,  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  their  Immediate  staff,  provide  policy  and  guidance  for  the  Department 
and  maintain  relationships  with  agricultural  organizations  and  others  In  the 
development  of  farm  programs. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  also  oversees  special  projects  that  are  conducted  at  the 
behest  of  the  Congress.  These  projects  Include  short-term  studies.  Investigations, 
and  research  on  matters  affecting  agriculture  or  the  agricultural  community.  Usually, 
specific  appropriations  are  provided  to  carry  out  these  projects.  Projects  results 
are  reported  to  the  appropriate  Congressional  committees. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1)  ^  net  Increase  of  S174.000  consisting  of: 
(a)   An  Increase  of  S36.000.  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  Increase  In  non-salarv 
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(b)  An  Increase  of  S172.00O.  which  reflects  the  annualization  of  the  fiscal  year 
1993  oav  raise. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  t3?.000  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  Change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
adBinistrative  purposes,  In  Iteeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order, 
total  USOA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced  by  3  percent 
In  FY  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  In  FY  1996  and  14  In  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  OSEC  will  reduce 
discretionary  expenses  such  as--travel,  training,  printing  and  reproduction 
costs  and  telephone  usage. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  t?.000  for  FTS  funding. 

This  decrease  reflects  lower  long  distance  teleconmunlcations  prices  due  to 
price  redeterminations  in  the  FTS  2000  contracts. 


CFOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 
1992.  and  estimated  1993  and  1994 

1992  1993  1994 

Siaff         Slaff         Slaff 

Amount    Years    Amount   Years    AmPMnt   ISiTl 

Washington,  D.C.     $7,857,266    75    $8,971,000    86    $9,145,000    86 

Unobligated  balance     858.734     ii n zs 1^_ 

Total,  Available 


or  Estimate 8.716.000    75    8.971.000    86    9.145.000    86 


67-751  0—93 30 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Purpose  Statement 

Departmental  Administration  is  comprised  of  the  Staff  Offices  that  report  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration.  These  Offices  provide  staff  support  to  the  top 
policy  officials  of  the  Department  and  overall  direction  and  coordination  to  the  work 
of  the  Department.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  has  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  following  programs  under  authority  contained  in  7  U.S.C.  2202: 

Departmental  Administration.  This  appropriation  funds  the  policy  development  and 
administrative  operational  activities  associated  with  Departmentwide  programs  for  human 
resource  management,  financial  management,  management  improvement,  occupational  safety 
and  health  management,  real  and  personal  property  management,  procurement,  contracting, 
motor  vehicle  and  aircraft  management,  supply  management,  ADP  and  telecommunications 
management,  civil  rights,  equal  opportunity,  special  emphasis,  small  and  disadvantaged 
business  opportunities,  emergency  preparedness,  and  the  regulatory  hearings  and 
administrative  proceedings  conducted  by  the  Administrative  Law  Judges  and  the  Judicial 
Officer. 

Rental  Payments  and  Building  Operations  and  Maintenance.  This  account  finances  the 
appropriated  portion  of  payments  to  the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  for 
rental  of  leased  space  and  related  services.  Funding  is  not  provided  for  payments  to 
GSA  made  by  the  Forest  Service,  since  the  Forest  Service  is  funded  in  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 

This  account  also  finances  operations,  repair,  improvement,  and  maintenance  activities 
at  the  USDA  Headquarters  Complex.  Since  1989  when  the  GSA  delegation  expired  ,  USDA 
has  been  responsible  for  managing,  operating,  maintaining,  repairing,  and  improving  the 
Headquarters  Complex,  which  encompasses  14.1  acres  of  ground  and  4  buildings  containing 
approximately  3  million  square  feet  of  space  occupied  by  approximately  8,000  employees. 

Not  all  administrative  Staff  Office  activitites  are  financed  from  direct 
appropriations.  The  Staff  Offices  also  provide  central  services  that  are  financed 
under  the  Department's  Working  Capital  Fund  (7  U.S.C.  2235).  Adetailed  description  of 
these  activities  is  provided  under  the  Purpose  Statement  of  the  Working  Capital  Fund. 

Reimbursable  Activities.  Under  the  Economy  Act,  31  U.S.C.  686,  the  Staff  Offices  also 
are  reimbursed  for  services  provided  to  USDA  and  non-USOA  agencies.  The  following 
activities  are  financed  through  other  reimbursements:  travel  and  printing  for  the 
Administrative  Law  Judges,  miscellaneous  personnel  details,  selected  short-term 
activities,  as  well  as  administrative,  operational  support  to  Working  Capital  Fund 
activities. 

Geographic  Location.  The  majority  of  the  Staff  Offices  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Central  services  financed  through  the  Working  Capital  Fund  are  provided  by  the  National 
Finance  Center  located  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  and  by  the  Department's  computer 
centers  located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  and  by  other 
administrative  service  units  located  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area. 

As  of  September  30,  1992,  there  were  2,341  employees,  of  which  2,221  were  full-time  and 
120  were  other  than  full-time  permanent  employees  in  the  Staff  Offices  included  under 
Departmental  Administration.  These  employees  were  assigned  as  follows: 

Location  Full-time  permanent         Other  Total 

Washington,  D.C.  618  72  690 

Field  units  1.603  4fi  1.651 

Total  2.221  120  2,341 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 

1992  Actual  and  Estimated.  1993  and  1994 


Item 


1992 
Actual 


Amount 


Staff 
Years 


1993 
Estimated 


Amount 


Staff 
Years 


1994 
Estimated 


Amount 


Staff 
Years 


Direct  Appropriations: 

Departmental 

Administration. . . . 

GSA  Rental  Payments. . 

Building  Ops.  &  Main. 

Total.  Direct 

Reimbursements  to 

Appropriations: 

Deptl.  Administration 

USDA  Agencies: 

Field  Office  System. . 

FmHA  AOP/IRM 


Office  of  Admin.  Law 

Judges 

SES  Training. 
Target  Center 
Management  Support 
Services  provided  to 

WCF  Activities 

Subtotal  USDA  agencies 
Other  Federal  Agencies 


Farm  Credit  Assistance 

Mine  Safety  Board 

Court  Vet.  Appeals. . . . 
Subtotal  Other  Fedl . . . 

Total  Deptl.  Admin 


Building  Ops.  &  Maint. 

Security  Services 

Other  Bldg.  Services.. 
Subtotal,  BOM 


Total,  Reimbursements.. 

Working  Capital  Fund 

Supply  and  Other 
Central  Services 

OFM  Finance  Center 

AOP  Services 

Purchase  of  Equipment. 
Subtotal,  Working 
Capital  Fund 


Grand  Total ,  Deptl 
Administration 


$25 

50 

25 

101 


,385,000 
,679,002 
,700,000 


764,002 


50,909 

39,714 
245,000 
418,724 


4.579.264 


5,333,611 

42,000 
48,900 
45.000 


135,900 
5.469,511 


1,572,504 
1.075.891 


2.648.395 


8,117,906 


18,010,000 
93,904,000 
36,988,000 
11.712.000 


366 

87 


$25,798,000 
50,503,000 
25.700.000 


410 

87 


453 


2 
73 


102,001,000 


1,500,000 
100,000 

49,000 

400,000 

4.748.219 


497 


$27,298,000 
50,503,000 
25.581.000 


71 


103,382,000 


1,500,000 
150,000 

52,000 

368,000 

4.967.000 


75 


6,797,219 


51,000 
68.000 


75 


7,037,000 


52,000 
69.000 


75 


119,000 
6,916,219 


2,350,000 
1.000.000 


75 


121,000 
7.158,000 


2,500,000 
1.000.000 


3.350.000 


3.500.000: 


75 


195 

1,449 

203 


10,266,219 


19,527,000 

108,811,000 

41,215,000 

18.927.000 


75 


206 

1,532 

218 


10,658,000 


19,856,000 

116,376,000 

43,998,000 

19.604.000 


405 
86 


491 


71 


75 


75 


75 


203 

1,515 

216 


160.614.000 


270.495.906 


1.847 


2.375 


188.480.000 


300.165.219 


1.956 


2.528 


199.834.000 


313.257.000 


1.934 


2.500 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Permanent  Positions  bv  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 

1993 

1994 

Grade 

HDOTRS 

FIELD 

TOTAL  ': 

:  HDOTRS 

FIELD 

TOTAL  i 

':   HDOTRS 

FIELD 

•   TOTAL 

ES-6 

3 

3  ': 

:     3 

3  ': 

':           3 

3 

ES-5 

4 

2 

6  : 

4 

2 

6  : 

4 

2 

6 

ES-4 

1 

-- 

1  : 

:     1 

.- 

1  : 

1 

•  - 

1 

ES-2 

-- 

1 

1  : 

:     1 

1 

2  : 

:     1 

1 

2 

ES-1 

3 

5 

8  : 

:     2 

5 

7  : 

2 

5 

7 

AL-3 

4 

-- 

4  : 

5 

-- 

5  : 

5 

-- 

5 

AL-2 

1 

-- 

1  : 

:     1 

-- 

1  : 

:     1 

-- 

1 

SL-2 

-- 

-- 

--  : 

1 

-- 

1  : 

:     1 

-- 

1 

SL-1 

1 

-- 

1  : 

1 

-- 

1  : 

:     1 

-- 

1 

GS/GM-15... 

34 

14 

48  : 

38 

15 

53  : 

38 

15 

53 

GS/GM-14... 

102 

56 

158  : 

115 

55 

170  : 

:   115 

55 

170 

GS/GM-13... 

142 

106 

248  : 

165 

116 

281  : 

159 

116 

275 

GS-12 

59 

222 

281  : 

:    73 

253 

326  : 

71 

253 

324 

GS-11 

42 

216 

258  : 

:    37 

231 

268  : 

37 

231 

268 

GS-10 

2 

11 

13  : 

:     3 

12 

15  : 

:     3 

12 

15 

GS-9 

34 

113 

147  : 

:    39 

127 

166  : 

39 

127 

166 

GS-8 

12 

37 

49  : 

16 

37 

53  : 

16 

37 

53 

GS-7 

62 

160 

222  : 

:    71 

173 

244  : 

:    71 

173 

244 

GS-6 

33 

170 

203  : 

:    37 

172 

209  : 

:    37 

172 

209 

GS-5 

27 

273 

300  : 

34 

292 

326  : 

34 

275 

309 

GS-4 

38 

103 

141  : 

49 

103 

152  : 

46 

103 

149 

GS-3 

13 

87 

100  : 

18 

87 

105  : 

18 

87 

105 

GS-2 

3 

3 

6  : 

:     2 

3 

5  : 

2 

3 

5 

Other 

Graded 

Positions 

85 

-- 

85  ': 

':         92 

-- 

92  ': 

92 

-- 

92 

Ungraded 

Positions. . 

12 

24 

36  ! 

':         12 

24 

36  ': 

i    12 

24 

36 

Total , 

Permanent 

Positions 

717 

1.603 

2.320  ': 

':       820 

1.708 

2.528  ': 

809 

1.691 

2,500 

Unfilled 

Positions. . 

end-of-year 

.- 

.. 

.-    • 

• 

-  -    : 

: 

-- 

-- 

Total  Perm. 

Employment, 

end-of-year 

■   717 

':    1.603 

2,320  • 

:   820 

1.708 

2.528  ': 

809 

1.691 

2.500 

Staff-Year 

Ceiling... 

;   765 

:  I.6I0" 

2,375  : 

:   820 

1.J08' 

2i528  : 

:   809 

1.691 

2,500 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


Personnel  Compensation: 
Headquarters 

11  Total   personnel  compensation 

12  Personnel   Benefits 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel 

Total  pers.  comp.  &  benefits.. 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others... 

23.3  Communications,   utilities, 

and  misc.  charges 

24  Printing 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

31   Equipment 

41   Grants,  Subsidies  and 

Contributions 

Total  other  objects 

Total  direct  obligations 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions 

Average  Salary,  GH/GS  position... 
Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions... 


1992 


1993 


1994 


$17,392,344  $20,202,000  $20,640,000 

17,392,344  20,202,000  20,640,000 
2,588,920   3,005,000   3,078,000 


14.88? 


6.000 


6.000 


19.996,149  23,213,000  23,724,000 


273,446 

142,000 

142,000 

6,361 

12,000 

12,000 

9,900 

25,000 

25,000 

999,095 

698,000 

689,000 

278,266 

159,000 

159,000 

2,383,030 

1,151,000 

2,150,000 

456,505 

191,000 

191,000 

802,248 

175,000 

174,000 

5.208.851 
25.205.000 


32.000 

2.585.000 

25.798.000 


32.000 

3.574.000 

27.298.000 


$105,137 

$108,526 

$108,526 

$41,339 

$51,709 

$52,852 

12.3 

13.3 

13.4 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  estimates  Include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Departmental  Administration 

For  Personnel,  Finance  and  Management,  Operations,  Information  Resources 
Management,  Advocacy  and  Enterprise,  Administrative  Law  Judges  and 
Judicial  Officer,  and  Emergency  Programs.  [25,014,000]  27.298.000  for 
Departmental  Administration  to  provide  for  necessary  expenses  for  management 
support  services  to  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  general 
administration  and  emergency  preparedness  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
repairs  and  alterations,  and  other  miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses  not 
otherwise  provided  for  and  necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Including  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $10,000  is  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  reimbursed  from  applicable  appropriations 
In  this  Act  for  travel  expenses  Incident  to  the  holding  of  hearings  as 
required  by  5  U.S.C.  551-558. 

This  change  proposes  to  Include  Emergency  Programs  as  a  separate  budget  activity 
to  reflect  the  priority  placed  on  emergency  preparedness.  This  activity  Is  the 
focal  point  of  contact  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  all  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having  emergency  program  responsibilities,  and 
international  agencies  that  deal  with  food  and  agriculture  on  an  emergency  basis. 
It  provides  oversight,  coordination,  and  guidance  to  USDA  agencies  in  their 
emergency  planning,  training,  and  activities. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Appropriations  Act,  1993 $25,014,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1994 27.298.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation •♦■2.284.000 

Adjustments  in  1993: 

Appropriations  Act,  1993 $25,014,000 

Transfers  from  USDA  agencies  1/ -f 784. 000 

Adjusted  Appropriations  Act 25,798,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1994 27.298.000 

Increase  over  adjusted  1993 -fl. 500. 000 

1/  Includes  $700,000  and  10  staff  years  for  the  Agency  Liaison  Officer  (ALO) 
Project  to  provide  oversight  and  guidance  to  agencies'  IRM  activities  and 
$84,000  and  1  staff  year  for  the  Equipment  Management  Information  System 
(EMIS)  upgrade  transferred  under  authority  provided  by  P.L.  102-341. 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(on  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

1993  Other        1994 

Item  of  Change  Estimated   Pay  Cost    Changes    Estimated 

Personnel $6,704,000  +$132,000  -$3,000  $6,833,000 

Finance  and  Management 4,371,000  +95,000  +616,000  5,082,000 

Operations 3,173,000  +67,000  -1,000  3,239,000 

Information  Resources  Management..  6,048,000  +102,000  +377,000  6,527,000 

Advocacy  and  Enterprise 3,699,000  +78,000  -1,000  3,776,000 

Administrative  Law  Judges  and 

Judicial  Officer 1,578,000  +33,000  --  1,611,000 

Emergency  Programs 225.000  +5.000    -_^  230.000 

Total  Available 25.798.000   ^SIZ.OOO    +988.000   27.298.000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(on  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


1992 

1993 

1994 

Actua 

Estimated 

Increase 
or 

Estimated 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Item  of  Change 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Decrease 

Amount 

Years 

Personnel 

$6,785,744 

112 

$6,704,000 

119 

+$129,000(1) 

$6,833,000 

114 

Finance  and 

Management 

4,343,700 

62 

4,371.000 

69 

+711,000(2) 

5,082,000 

76 

Operations 

3,111,468 

53 

3.173,000 

59 

+66,000(3) 

3,239,000 

55 

Information 

Resources 

Management. . . . 

5,671.850 

64 

6.048,000 

74 

+479,000(4) 

6,527,000 

76 

Advocacy  and 

Enterprise 

3,665,130 

51 

3.699.000 

62 

+77,000(5) 

3,776,000 

59 

Administrative 

Law  Judges  & 

Judicial 

Officer 

1,401,936 

20 

1.578.000 

23 

+33,000(6) 

1,611,000 

21 

Emergency 

Programs 

225,172 

4 

225.000 

4 

+5.000(71 

230.000 

4 

Subtotal 

25,205,000 

366 

25,798.000 

410 

+1,500,000 

27,298,000 

405 

Unobligated 

bal ance 

+180,000 

-- 

-- 

Total  available. 

or  estimate. . . . 

25,385.000 

366 

25,798.000 

410 

+1,500,000 

27,298,000 

405 

Transfers: 

ALO  Project 

-300,000 

-5 

-700.000 

-10 

EMIS  Project.... 

-21.000 

-1 

-84.000 

-1 

Total,  Appropri- 

ation  

25,064,000 

360 

25,014,000 

399 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  following  activities: 

Personnel  -  This  activity  provides  leadership,  coordination  and  monitoring  of  the 
personnel  management  program  in  the  Department  and  promulgates  Departmental  policies 
and  procedures  relating  to  all  personnel  functions.  The  Office  of  Personnel  provides 
liaison  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and  sponsors  innovations  and  change  in 
personnel  management.  Operational  services  are  provided  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis,  and  the  Departmental 
Administrative  Staff  Offices.  Direction  Is  provided  to  the  Department's  Integrated 
payroll/personnel  system  that  is  utilized  by  a  cross-section  of  Federal  agencies. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  under  Title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  provided 
to  all  USDA  agencies. 

Finance  and  Management  -  This  activity  provides  Departmental  leadership  In  developing 
and  evaluating  programs  in  finance,  accounting,  management  control,  Federal  assistance, 
management  and  productivity  improvement,  metrication,  audit  follow-up  and  final  action 
and  occupational  safety  and  health.  The  Director  serves  as  the  Department's  management 
Improvement  officer  and  comptroller  of  the  Working  Capital  Fund.  OFM  provides  key 
staff  support  to  the  Department's  Chief  Financial  Officer  in  implementing  the  CFO  Act 
of  1990.  Finance  and  Management  also  provides  budget,  accounting  and  fiscal 
operational  services  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Departmental  Administrative 
Staff  Offices,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  and  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis. 

Operations  -  This  activity  provides  USDA  agencies  leadership,  oversight  and  policy 
development  in  the  areas  of  real  and  personal  property,  procurement,  contracts, 
supplies,  motor  vehicles  and  supply.  Under  an  agreement  with  GSA,  it  operates  and 
provides  maintenance  security  and  services  to  the  Washington,  D.C.  building  complex. 
The  Office  of  Operations  also  provides  procurement,  contract,  leasing,  and  other 
administrative  services  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis,  and  the 
Departmental  Staff  Offices. 

Information  Resources  Management  -  This  activity  develops,  and  disseminates 
Departmental  standards,  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  to  Implement  approved 
Information  Resources  Management  (IRM)  principles,  policies,  and  programs  that  improve 
the  operational  effectiveness  of  USDA's  programs.  It  provides  for  Departmental  long 
range  IRM  planning,  guides  the  IRM  planning  of  USDA  agencies,  monitors  and  oversees 
major  agency  and  Departmental  IRM  programs.  The  Director  serves  as  Departmental 
clearance  officer  for  information  collection.  This  activity  provides 
telecommunications  and  ADP  services  to  USDA  agencies  and  staff  offices  through  the 
National  Computer  Centers  In  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  This 
activity  also  provides  operational  ADP  services  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Program 
Analysis,  and  the  Departmental  Administrative  Staff  Offices. 

Advocacy  and  Enterprise  -  This  activity  provides  overall  policy  and  program  guidance, 
leadership,  coordination  and  direction  for  the  Department's  civil  rights  and  equal 
opportunity  programs;  plans  and  coordinates  the  participation  of  women,  minorities,  and 
disabled  persons,  in  Departmental  programs;  oversees  direction  and  implementation  of 
Sections  8  and  15  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and  oversees  procurement  to  assure  maximum 
participation  of  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses;  directs  Departmental  efforts  to 
further  the  participation  of  minority  colleges  and  universities  In  USDA  programs;  and 
directs  and  monitors  USDA  agencies  compliance  In  promoting  full  and  open  competition 
In  the  Department's  contracting  process. 
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Administrative  Law  Judges/Judicial  Officer  -  The  Administrative  Law  Judges  hold 
hearings  in  connection  with  prescribing  new  regulations  and  orders  and  on  disciplinary 
complaints  filed  by  the  Department  or  on  some  petitions  filed  by  private  parties  asking 
relief  from  actions  of  the  Department.  The  Judicial  Officer  renders  final 
administrative  decisions  in  regulatory  proceedings. 

Emergency  Programs  This  activity  is  the  focal  point  of  contact  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and  all  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
emergency  program  responsibilities,  and  provides  oversight,  coordination,  and  guidance 
to  USDA  agencies  in  their  emergency  planning,  training,  and  activities. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  A  net  increase  of  $129.000  for  the  Office  of  Personnel  consists  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  S19.000.  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  increase  in  non-salarv 
costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S132.000.  which  reflects  the  annual ization  of  the  fiscal 
year  1993  pay  raise. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  t20.000.  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order, 
total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced  by  3 
percent  in  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996,  and  14 
percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  OP  will  reduce 
discretionary  expenses  such  as--travel,  training,  supply  purchases, 
printing,  and  reproduction  costs,  and  telephone  usage. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  S2.000  for  FTS  2000  funding. 

This  decrease  reflects  lower  long  distance  telecommunications  prices  due 
to  price  redetermi nations  In  the  FTS  2000  contracts. 

(2)  A  net  Increase  of  S711.000  for  the  Office  of  Finance  and  Management  consists  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  2.000.  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  increase  in  non-salarv 

(b)  An  increase  of  S95.000.  which  reflects  the  annualization  of  the  fiscal  year 
1993  pay  raise. 

(c)  .A  decrease  of  S2.000  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order, 
total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced  by  3 
percent  in  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996,  and  14 
percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  OFM  will  reduce 
discretionary  expenses  such  as--travel,  training,,  supply  purchases, 
printing,  and  reproduction  costs,  and  telephone  usage. 
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(d)  An  Increase  of  S616.000  and  7  staff  years  to  strengthen  Department -wi(;l^ 
financial  management  and  improve  USDA  financial  systems- 
Need  for  Change.  Financial  systems  at  USDA  need  large-scale  remedial 
action  to  address  GAO  audit  findings  and  concerns  that  placed  this  area  in 
OMB's  "high-risk"  category.  The  Chief  Financial  Officers'  Act  (P.L.  101- 
976)  places  additional  requirements  on  USDA  to  provide  leadership  and 
oversight  of  Departmental  and  agency  fiscal  operations. 

Financial  management  programs  at  USDA  involve  huge  sums  of  public  funds 
entrusted  to  the  Department.  For  example,  USDA  manages  assets  of  over  $146 
billion,  collects  $20  billion  and  disburses  $60  billion  in  a  variety  of 
programs.  USDA  manages  a  debt  portfolio  that  constitutes  over  40%  of  all 
debts  owed  to  the  Federal  government. 

USDA  operates  six  different  Nationwide  financial  management  and  program 
systems,  numerous  subsystems,  as  well  as  the  systems  at  the  National 
Finance  Center  in  New  Orleans.  Each  requires  corrective  actions  and 
strengthened  central  oversight  and  coordination.  In  order  to  meet  OHB 
requirements  for  financial  systems  plans  for  executive  departments, 
additional  resources  are  needed  to  closely  analyze,  monitor  and  improve 
accounting,  financial  information,  and  performance  data  of  USDA  agencies. 
The  CFO  Act  mandates  greater  emphasis  on  the  modernization  and 
consolidation  of  financial  systems,  elimination  of  duplicative  and 
unnecessary  subsystems,  and  establishment  of  projects  to  bring  systems  into 
compliance  with  Federal  standards.  The  added  resources  requested  will 
enable  OFM  to  begin  work  on  revitalization  of  USDA  financial  management 
systems. 

The  CFO  Act  also  requires  executive  departments  to  develop  and  submit 
Consolidated  Financial  Statements  for  audit.  The  recent  findings  of  our 
Inspector  General's  audit  revealed  systemic  problems.  More  resources  are 
urgently  needed  to  satisfy  the  legislative  mandate. 

Nature  of  Change.  Funding  requested  will  pay  salaries  and  benefits  for 
7  positions  and  their  related  operating  costs  that  will  allow  OFM  to  begin 
to  address  and  remedy  existing  systemic  financial  management  problems 
within  USDA,  correct  deficiencies  In  preparation  of  financial  statements 
for  audit,  and  meet  existing  legislative  and  regulatory  requirements  under 
the  CFO  Act.  Work  will  be  concentrated  in  areas  such  as  providing  USDA 
agencies  policy  guidance  and  technical  assistance  in  financial  .management 
planning,  and  supporting  the  CFO  and  Deputy  CFO  in  their  oversight  and 
guidance  of  USDA's  financial  management  systems  and  programs. 

(3)   A  net  increase  of  $66.000  for  the  Office  of  Operations  consists  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $4.000.  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  Increase  in  non-salarv 
costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $67.000.  which  reflects  the  annualization  of  the  fiscal  year 
1993  pay  raise. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $4.000  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order, 
total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced  by  3 
percent  in  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996,  and  14 
percent  in  FY  1997. 
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Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  00  will  reduce 
discretionary  expenses  such  as--travel,  training,  supply  purchases,  printing, 
and  reproduction  costs,  and  telephone  usage. 

(d)   A  decrease  of  SI. 000  for  FTS  2000  funding. 

This  decrease  reflects  lower  long  distance  telecommunications  prices  due  to 
price  redetermini nations  in  the  FTS  2000  contracts. 

(4)   A  net  increase  of  $479.000  and  2  staff  years  for  the  Office  of  Information 
Resources  Management  consists  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $38.000.  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  increase  in  non-salarv 
costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $102.000.  which  reflects  the  annual ization  of  the  fiscal  year 
1993  pay  raise. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $40.000  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for  administrative 
purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order,  total  USDA 
baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced  by  3  percent  in  1994, 
6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996,  and  14  percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  OIRM  will  reduce 
discretionary  expenses  such  as--travel,  training,  supply  purchases,  printing, 
and  reproduction  costs,  and  telephone  usage. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  $5.000  for  FTS  2000  funding. 

This  decrease  reflects  lower  long  distance  telecommunications  prices  due  to 
price  redetermininations  in  the  FTS  2000  contracts. 

(e)  An  increase  of  $384.000  and  2  staff  years  to  provide  oversight  and  guidance 
to  the  planning.  acQuisition  and  development  efforts  that  promote  information 
sharing  among  USDA  computer  systems. 

Need  for  Change.  Additional  resources  are  needed  for  the  development  of 
information  sharing  systems  within  the  Department.  One  such  effort  now 
underway  which  needs  expanding  in  fiscal  year  1994  is  Info  Share.  Info  Share 
will  revolutionize  service  delivery  to  USDA's  farm  service  clients  by 
combining  the  elements  of  office  automation  tools,  a  shared  corporate  data 
base,  a  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS),  telecommunications, 
interoperability  and  connectivity,  and  remote  management  and  maintenance  to 
form  the  basis  for  IRM  strategic  systems  that  serve  the  public  through  USDA 
field  offices  of  the  proposed  Farm  Service  Agency.  An  integrated  information 
management  environment  is  needed  to  serve  both  the  constituent  communities 
and  provide  vital  information  to  Departmental  and  agency  leadership. 

A  centralized,  cooperative  approach  would  result  in  lower  operating  costs  due 
to: 

-  Reduced  Design  and  Acguisition  Costs.  With  OIRM  providing 
leadership  in  the  standardized  design  and  acguisition  functions  for 
related  agency  systems,  duplication  of  effort  will  be  avoided. 
Additionally,  agencies  would  be  able  to  devote  prime  efforts  to 
improving  program  service  delivery. 
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-  Combined  Network  Design  and  Iitipleinentation.  By  designing  and 
implementing  Integrated  systems  instead  of  separate  and  Incompatible 
agency  networks  as  was  previously  planned,  the  many  benefits  of 
system  interoperability  can  be  realized  at  a  lower  cost. 

-  Reduced  System  Operation  Costs.  By  centrally  managing  installation 
and  implementation  there  will  be  less  travel,  more  efficient 
installation  scheduling  and  better  coordination  of  resources. 
Managing  the  system  after  installation  will  require  fewer  resources. 
A  consolidated.  Nation-wide  help  desk  will  offer  better  service, 
reduce  some  training  costs,  and  increase  service  coverage. 
Communications  costs  will  be  lower  due  to  rates  available  for  higher 
volumes  over  fewer  lines. 

Integrated  network  systems,  such  as  Info  Share,  demonstrate  that  strong 
centralization  of  resources,  improved  exploitation  of  systems  integration 
technologies,  and  thorough  life  cycle  engineering  are  the  means  to  improve 
service  to  clients,  enhance  management  oversight  and  reduce  costs. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  additional  resources  will  be  used  to  pay  salaries 
and  benefits  and  operating  costs  for  two  staff  years  and  for  contract 
services  to  provide  critical  expertise  to  guide  USDA  integrated  systems 
development  to  Improve  interagency  information  management.  Implement  key 
requirements  of  the  Farm  Bill  by  easing  the  paper  burden  faced  by  farmers, 
and  result  in  savings  by  eliminating  current  system  Incompatibilities  and 
redundancies. 

(5)   A  net  increase  of  S77.000  for  the  Office  of  Advocacy  and  Enterprise  consists  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $5,000,  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  Increase  in  non-salary 
costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S78.000.  which  reflects  the  annual ization  of  the  fiscal  year 
1993  pay  raise. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  S5.000  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for  administrative 
purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order,  total  USDA 
baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced  by  3  percent  in  1994, 
6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996,  and  14  percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  OAE  will  reduce 
discretionary  expenses  such  as--travel,  training,  supply  purchases,  printing, 
and  reproduction  costs,  and  telephone  usage. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  SI. OOP  for  FTS  2000  funding. 

This  decrease  reflects  lower  long  distance  telecommunications  prices  due  to 
price  redetermininations  in  the  FTS  2000  contracts. 
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(6)  A  net  Increase  of  S33.000  for  the  Administrative  Law  Judges/Judicial  Officer 
consists  of: 

(a)  An  Increase  of  S2.000.  which  reflects  a  2.7  oercent  Increase  in  non-salarv 
gpst?. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S33.000.  which  reflects  the  annual ization  of  the  fiscal  year 
1993  pay  raise. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  S2.000  for  administrative  efficiency- 
Need  for  change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
Administrative  purposes,  in  Iceeping  with  the  President's  Executive  Order, 
total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced  by  3 
percent  in  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996,  and  14 
percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  OALJ  will  reduce 
discretionary  expenses  such  as--travel,  training,  supply  purchases, 
printing,  and  reproduction  costs,  and  telephone  usage. 

(7)  An  increase  of  $5.000  for  the  Director  of  Emergency  Programs,  which  reflects  the 
annual ization  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  pay  raise. 


GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 


J992  and  Estimated  1993  and  }994 

1992              1993 

1994 

Staff- 
Amount   Years     Amount 

Staff- 
Year? 

Staff- 
Amount  Y?ars 

Washington,  D.C. 

$25,205,000  366   $25,798,000 

410  $27 

,298,000  405 

Unobligated 
balance 

180.000   -- 

Total,  Available 
or  Estimate  

25,385,000   366   25.798,000 

410   27 

.298.000  405 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL 

The  Office  of  Personnel  (OP)  provides  overall  direction  and  leadership  and  promotes 
innovation  for  USDA  human  resources  management  programs  and  Initiatives,  Including 
Work  Force  Diversity.  OP  provides  leadership  to  and  coordinates  the  Department's 
personnel  management  program  in  major  functional  areas  such  as:  recruitment  and 
employment,  employee  and  labor  relations,  compensation  and  performance  management,  EEO 
counseling,  EEO  complaints  management,  training  policy  and  executive  development, 
personnel  management  information  systems,  payroll/personnel  systems,  and  personnel 
management  evaluations.  Following  consultation  with  cross  serviced  agencies,  it 
establishes  policy  for  the  USDA  payroll/personnel  system  which  services  450,000 
Federal  employees.  In  addition,  OP  provides  day-to-day  operating  personnel  services 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Departmental  Staff  Offices. 

Current  Activities: 

1.  Senior  Executive  Service  Candidate  Development  Program  (SESCDP).  In  July  1992,  OP 
Initiated  an  innovative  Departmental  program,  to  establish  a  high  quality,  diverse 
pool  of  senior  executive  candidates  from  which  to  fill  vacancies  created  by  expected 
high  attrition  In  the  SES  in  the  mid-1990's.  Ninety  individuals  were  competitively 
selected  out  of  1,120  applicants  from  USDA,  other  government  agencies,  and  the  private 
sector.  The  quality  and  diversity  of  candidates  in  this  first  program  is  exceptional. 
Seventy  of  those  selected  are  participating  in  a  rigorous  6-18  month  executive 
development  program  prior  to  0PM  senior  executive  certification.  The  other  20 
participants  represent  highly  experienced  executive  talent  and  have  been  proposed  for 
immediate  0PM  certification  through  an  accelerated,  cost-saving  program.  A  second 
program  will  begin  in  March  1993. 

2.  Work  Force  Diversity  -  1890/USDA  Outstanding  Scholars  Program.  In  cooperation  with 
the  1890  Historically  Black  Land-Grant  Institutions,  the  Department  established  the 
USDA/1890  Outstanding  Scholars  Program  to  attract  and  assist  outstanding  students  to 
careers  in  agriculture.  The  program  will  provide  on  an  annua!  basis,  full  tuition, 
fees,  books,  and  a  personal  computer  and  software  for  students  pursuing  a  bachelors 
degree  at  one  of  the  seventeen  1890  Historically  Black  Land-Grant  Institutions.  Each 
1890  institution  will  provide  a  list  of  potential  program  participants  for  agencies 
to  select  from,  as  well  as  provide  room  and  board  for  each  scholar.  USDA  will  require 
1-year  of  service  obligation  for  each  year  of  financial  support. 

3.  Modernization  of  the  Administrative  Process  (MAP).  The  goal  of  USDA's  MAP  effort 
is  to  take  specific  and  planned  actions  for  eliminating  or  streamlining  administrative 
regulations  and  processes  that  affect  managers,  employees,  and  the  public.  OP  will 
be  leading  the  USDA  personnel  community  in  the  MAP  process,  which  will  create  a  modern 
role  for  personnel  administration.  A  MAP  steering  committee  for  personnel  has  been 
formed,  and  'Change  Teams"  will  design  and  implement  new  personnel  processes  for  the 
short  and  long  term.  Process  streamlining,  integration,  and  automation  will  be  the 
principal  tools  for  MAP. 

4.  Ethics  Program.  To  address  the  new  Office  of  Government  Ethics  (OGE)  regulations, 
OP  submitted  a  comprehensive  Department-wide  ethics  training  plan  to  OGE.  The  plan 
covers  initial  training  for  over  110,000  employees,  and  annual  training  for  22,000 
employees.  The  initial  training  will  be  accomplished  in  fiscal  year  1993.  OP  also 
has  reviewed  the  adequacy  of  agency  resources  devoted  to  the  ethics  program  and 
established  a  USDA  task  force  to  Implement  the  new  Government-wide  standards  of 
conduct. 

5.  Human  Resources  Planning.  OP  Initiated  meetings  with  each  agency  personnel  office 
in  USDA  to  examine  the  personnel  management  program  of  the  Department.  Some  of  the 
issues  discussed  Include:  a)  OP's  Departmental  responsibilities  vs.  agency  personnel 
management  responsibilities,  b)  work  force  diversity,  c)  automation  of  USDA  personnel 
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processes,  d)  agency  Innovations  1n  personnel  management,  e)  mid-management  training, 
f)  EEO  counseling,  g)  personnel  management  evaluations,  and  h)  building 
professionalism  in  personnel  administration.  These  meetings  are  identifying  areas 
requiring  greater  Departmental  leadership  and  USDA-wide  action. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1.  Work  Force  Diversity  -  Student  Programs.  USDA  is  one  of  the  leading  Federal 
employers  in  the  Cooperative  Education,  Presidential  Management  Intern,  Stay-in- 
School,  and  Federal  Junior  Fellowship  programs.  OP  coordinates  USDA's  summer  intern 
program,  which  exposes  college  students  to  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  natural 
resource  management  and  focuses  on  attracting  more  women,  minorities,  and  persons  with 
disabilities  into  permanent  positions  at  USDA.  In  1992,  USDA  had  over  1,400 
participants  with  850  summer  interns  from  the  1890  Institutions,  and  about  100 
students  of  Hispanic  origin.  OP  employed  the  first  "Coop-in-Residence"  student  in  the 
Federal  government  in  cooperation  with  the  Hispanic  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (HACU).  The  program  provides  educational  guidance  and  employment  for 
students  majoring  in  human  resources  management  or  business  administration  programs. 

2.  Work  Force  Diversity  -  Individuals  with  Disabilities.  In  FY  1992,  USDA  agencies 
employed  187  new  employees  with  disabilities  using  the  ceiling  exemption  provided  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  persons  with  targeted  disabilities.  OP 
recently  obtained  a  30-month  extension  of  this  ceiling  exempt  status.  Overall,  USDA 
employment  of  individuals  with  targeted  disabilities  was  1.12  percent  of  the  permanent 
work  force,  which  is  only  .02  percent  below  the  Department's  FY  1992  goal  of  1.14 
percent.  OP,  in  cooperation  with  the  agencies,  completed  two  pilot  sessions  of 
"Operation  Enable,"  a  clerical  and  secretarial  training  program  that  attracts  and 
retains  qualified  persons  with  disabilities.  OP  plans  to  expand  the  program  to 
Include  more  individuals  and  employees  in  technical  positions.  OP  obtained  authority 
to  recruit  a  full-time  sign  language  interpreter  to  perform  Interpretation,  training, 
and  outreach  functions  for  Washington,  D.C.,  area  employees. 

3.  Personnel  Leadership  Forums.  In  May  1992,  OP  held  the  first  USDA  Personnel 
Leadership  Forum,  broadcast  nation-wide  to  USDA  teleconference  sites.  The  forum 
covered  "Managing  for  Peak  Performance,"  and  included  remarks  by  a  panel  of  subject 
matter  experts,  followed  by  employee  call-in  questions.  The  next  Personnel  Leadership 
Forum,  to  be  held  in  December  1992,  will  cover  "Retirement  Planning."  Another  forum 
Is  planned  on  the  subject  of  balancing  family  and  work  responsibilities. 

4.  Payroll /Personnel  Systems  Development.  OP  established  the  Agriculture 
Payroll/Personnel  System  Policy  Advisory  Council  (APPSPAC)  composed  of  the  Directors 
of  Personnel  from  each  Department  and  agency  serviced  by  the  USDA  payroll/personnel 
system.  This  group  developed  the  first  Agriculture  Payroll/Personnel  Systems.  The 
plan  prioritized  essential  enhancements  to  the  payroll /personnel  system  Development 
Plan,  which  currently  serves  450,000  employees.  Resource  requirements  and  cost- 
benefit  assessments  will  be  conducted  to  test  the  value  and  need  for  requested 
enhancements. 

OFFICE  OF  FINANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

The  Office  of  Finance  and  Management  (OFM)  provides  leadership,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  in  finance,  accounting.  Federal  assistance,  management  control, 
financial  management  systems,  audit  follow-up  and  final  action,  management  and 
productivity  improvement,  metrication  implementation,  occupational  safety  and  health; 
and  for  the  management  and  operation  of  the  National  Finance  Center  (NFC).  The 
Director  serves  as  the  Department's  Management  Improvement  Officer  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Working  Capital  Fund.  Also,  OFM  provides  budget,  accounting  and  fiscal  services 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Departmental  Staff  Offices. 

Current  Activities: 

1.  DruQ  Free  Work  Place.  USDA  continues  to  implement  the  drug  testing  component  of 
the  President's  National  Drug  Control  Strategy.  Random,  volunteer  and  applicant 
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testing  throughout  USDA  began  In  January  1990.  USDA's  testing  program  Includes  all 
critical  and  sensitive  testing  designated  positions  at  a  rate  of  33%  per  year. 

2.  Hanaoement  Control .  USDA  is  strengthening  the  Department's  management  control 
process  by  reviewing  and  closely  monitoring  high  risk  areas.  Agencies  with  high  risk 
areas  Include  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Fanners  Home  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  OFM  continues  to  provide  assistance  and  monitoring 
in  agency  remedial  action  programs  for  these  high  risk  areas.  USDA  has  initiated  the 
development  and  implementation  of  performance  measures  that  will  be  utilized  by  USDA 
agencies  within  their  financial  statements. 

3.  Debt  Management.  During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies 
collected  over  $24.2  million  from  tax  refund  offset  activities.  This  was  an  increase 
of  about  $15.2  million  over  Fiscal  Year  1991  collections.  The  increase  resulted  from 
an  increase  in  voluntary  payments  and  in  the  number  of  claims  referred  for  offset. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1.  Financial  Statements.  The  consolidated  statements  included  a  statement  of 
financial  position,  statement  of  operations,  statement  of  cash  flows,  and  a  statement 
of  reconciliation  to  budget  reports.  OFM  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  (0MB),  preliminary  Fiscal  Year  1991  Consolidated  Financial 
Statements  for  the  Department  prior  to  the  statutory  due  date  of  March  31,  1992. 

2.  Cash  Management.  During  Fiscal  Year  1992,  OFM  led  cash  management  initiatives 
resulted  in  avoided  interest  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  approximately  $38  million.  This 
Included: 

--  $11.1  million  from  cash  concentration  system  collection; 

--  $17.9  million  from  electronic  funds  transfer  collections  and  payments; 

--  $5.1  million  from  warehousing  payments; 

--  $0.9  million  from  Direct  Deposit/Electronic  Funds  Transfer  for  employee 
payments. 

--  $1.8  million  from  electronic  lockbox  collection;  and 

--  $0.8  million  from  travel  and  charge  card  payments. 

USDA  interest  penalties  decreased  by  about  one-third,  from  $1.2  million  in  FY  1991  to 
about  $800,000  In  FY  1992.  USDA  encourages  the  use  of  electronic  remote  personal 
computer  entry  to  reduce  paper,  mall  time,  and  keying  errors.  It  began  the  use  of 
remote  personal  computer  inquiry  to  identify  potential  late  purchase  order  payments 
for  remedial  action.  The  Office  of  Finance  and  Management  also  developed  and  Issued 
a  Prompt  Payment  Reference  Guide. 

OFFICE  OF  OPERATIONS 

The  Office  of  Operations  (00)  provides  Departmental  policy,  oversight,  and  guidance 
for  the  management  of  real  and  personal  property,  procurement,  contracts, 
transportation,  supply,  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  energy  conservation.  Certain 
centralized  administrative  services  are  also  provided  in  Washington,  D.C.,  including 
headquarters  facilities  management;  mall  processing;  acquisition,  warehousing,  and 
distribution  of  forms,  publications,  and  office  supplies;  reproduction  and  copying 
services;  shipping  and  receiving;  Imprest  fund;  automated  procurement;  and 
administrative  support  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Current  Activities: 

1.  PCMI  Recommendations  to  Improve  Motor  Vehicle  Fleet  Management.  USDA  is  the  lead 
agency  for  three  President's  Council  on  Management  Improvement  (PCMI)  Initiatives  to 
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Improve  Federal  motor  vehicle  fleet  management.  They  are:  1)  Develop  guidelines  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Government-owned  fueling  facilities  considering  environmental 
concerns,  the  availability  of  commercial  alternatives  and  agency  emergency 
requirements;  2)  Determine  vehicle  acquisition  standards  to  permit  cost-effective 
consolidated  procurements;  and  3)  Eliminate  Congressionally  imposed  limits  on 
acquisition  of  sedan/station  wagon  quantities.  Interagency  task  forces  have  been 
formed  for  each  initiative. 

2.  Aircraft  and  Motor  Vehicles.  The  Secretary  established  an  initiative  to  identify 
needed  improvements  in  the  management  of  USDA's  aircraft  and  motor  vehicle  fleet.  The 
initiative  consists  of  six  projects  staffed  by  interagency  teams  made  up  of  13 
agencies  that  will  provide  in-depth  analysis,  including:  1)  roles  and 
responsibilities;  2)  information/data  needs  assessment;  3)  systems  requirements;  4) 
alternative  fuel  and  energy  conservation  programs;  5)  new  technology;  and  6) 
impediments  to  effective  and  efficient  oversight  of  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles.  The 
project  teams'  findings  and  recommendations  will  be  compiled  into  a  final  report  for 
comment/concurrence  and  presentation  to  the  Secretary. 

3.  Accommodations  for  the  Disabled.  In  support  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary's 
Advisory  Committee  for  Employees  with  Disabilities,  00  is  surveying  all  USDA  buildings 
to  determine  their  levels  of  accessibility.  The  results  of  the  survey  will  be  used 
to  establish  programs  to  improve  the  work-place  environment  and  aid  in  the  hiring  of 
disabled  persons. 

4.  USDA  Recycling  Program.  The  Department  is  implementing  the  Federal  agency 
recycling  provisions  of  E.O.  12780,  signed  October  31,1991.  The  Secretary  appointed 
the  Departmental  Recycling  Coordinator,  and  a  Nation-wide  USDA  recycling  organization 
is  being  assembled.  The  USDA  Affirmative  Procurement  Plan  for  Waste  Reduction  and  the 
Recycling  of  Reusable  Materials  regulation  will  be  Implemented  by  June  1993.  This  is 
a  significant  step  towards  changing  USDA's  buying  habits  to  promote  cost-effective 
waste  reduction  and  recyclable  materials  product  development,  such  as  soybean  based 
Inks  and  alternative  fuels. 

5.  PCMI  Mail  Management  Initiative.  The  President's  Council  on  Management  Improvement 
tasked  federal  agencies  to  identify  targets  of  opportunity  which  will  result  in 
postage  savings  of  approximately  $100,000,000  and  strengthen  agency  mail  programs  by 
identifying  cost-effective  management  practices  and  programs.  USDA's  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  chairs  this  Initiative  with  the  Office  of  Operations 
providing  leadership  to  a  task  force  representing  large  and  small  Executive  Agencies. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1.  Improved  Property  Management.  Negotiated  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
preserve  our  statutory  authority  to  reuse  DoD  excess  personal  property  in  lieu  of  new 
procurements.  In  FY  1992,  USDA  obtained  excess  personal  property  valued  at  over  $163 
million. 

2.  Loan  of  Excess  Personal  Property  to  1890  Land  Grant  Institutions.  In  concert  with 
the  joint  USDA  1890  Institution  Task  Force,  00  continued  efforts  to  expand  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  excess  property  by  1890  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Tuskeegee 
University.  In  FY  1992,  property  valued  at  over  $4  million  was  transferred  to  these 
institutions  for  specific  agricultural  research  and  extension  service  programs. 

3.  Alternative  Fuels  and  Alternative  Fuel  Vehicles.  Secretary's  memorandum  5400-6 
dated  June  26,  1992  mandated  the  use  of  10  percent  ethanol -blended  fuels  in  all  owned 
and  operated  USDA  motor  vehicles  if  available  at  the  same  or  lower  prices  than 
unleaded  gasoline  to  reduce  consumption  of  petroleum-based  fuels  and  reduce  air 
pollution.  Also,  USDA  acquired  15  General  Motors  sedans  designed  to  operate  on  a 
blend  of  85  percent  ethanol,  to  test  the  feasibility  of  this  type  of  alternative  fuel. 

4.  Real  Property  Activity.  In  accordance  with  E.O.  12512,  the  Department  conducted 
56  real  property  utilization  surveys  comprising  more  than  38,780  acres  of  land  with 
a  fair  market  value  of  over  $141  million.  The  Office  of  Operations  collaborated  with 
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the  Department's  land  holding  agencies  to  report  as  excess  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  24.5  acres  of  land  and  improvements  valued  at  over  $364,000. 

5.  Customer  Outreach  Program.  Published  separate  Departmental  Property  Management 
Guides  for  beginners,  reviewers,  utilization  specialists  and  program  managers. 
Inaugurated  a  Departmental  training  course  for  accountable  Property  Officers.  Issued 
new  regulations  on  managing  materials,  establishing  new  property  replacement  and  use 
standards,  and  rules  for  controlling  ADP  software. 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 

The  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management  (OIRM)  provides  policy  guidance, 
leadership,  coordination,  and  direction  to  the  Department's  information  management  and 
information  technology  activities  in  support  of  USDA  program  delivery.  The  office 
provides  long-range  IRM  planning  guidance,  performs  reviews  of  agency  IRM  programs, 
coordinates  inter-agency  IRM  projects,  and  defines  and  implements  standards  to  promote 
sharing  of  information.  The  office  manages  the  voice  and  data  telecommunications 
programs  of  the  Department  and  operates  the  National  Computer  Center  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  and  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Current  Activities: 

1.  Agency  Liaison  Officer  (ALO)  Program.  ALOs  work  with  USDA  agencies  to  integrate 
analysis  of  agency  IRM  budgets  and  plans  through  increased  oversight,  earlier 
planning,  concentration  on  IRM  components  of  cross-cutting  issues,  and  detailed  IRM 
budget  reviews.  This  program  was  staffed  in  late  fiscal  year  1992/early  fiscal  year 
1993,  and  commenced  operations  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

2.  USDA  Telecommunications  Long  Range  Plan.  OIRM,  with  contractor  support,  is  leading 
an  interagency  project  team  in  formulating  a  comprehensive  standards-based 
telecommunications  strategy  that  will  support  USDA  Business  and  Strategic  Plans.  The 
completion  of  this  plan  is  scheduled  for  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

3.  Easy  Access  Pilot  Projects.  Because  of  the  success  of  the  initial  Easy  Access 
pilot  project,  refinement  and  expansion  will  follow.  New  technologies  and  management 
techniques  will  be  tested  in  an  effort  to  provide  better  services  to  USDA  clients. 
OIRM  will  continue  to  lead  this  effort  for  the  Department  in  fiscal  year  1993.  For 
example,  in  fiscal  year  1993  OIRM  is  working  with  the  farm  service  agencies  (ASCS,  SCS 
and  FmHA),  to  develop  InfoShare,  the  framework  for  an  integrated  field  office 
information  system. 

4.  Telecommunications  Standards  and  Policy.  OIRM  is  currently  engaged  in  a  review  of 
all  departmental  regulations  to  ensure  they  contain  reference  to  available  services 
and  industry  standards.  A  major  goal  is  to  rewrite  all  departmental  directives  for 
telecommunications  policy  to  ensure  that  they  are  based  on  accepted  industry  and 
governmental  standards. 

5.  Data  Management.  OIRM  is  establishing  the  foundation  for  a  Data  Management  program 
to  effectively  and  efficiently  use  information  to  support  and  accomplish  the  mission 
of  USDA.  OIRM  will  provide  oversight  for  a  Departmentwide,  comprehensive,  and 
cooperative  program  to  improve  information  sharing,  reduce  paperwork,  improve  public 
service,  and  oversee  the  development  of  standards,  guidelines,  and  policies  for 
handling  Departmental  and  agency  data. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1.  EXECTRAC  Implementation.  OIRM  provided  program  management  leadership  in  the 
development  of  the  Secretary's  Controlled  Correspondence  system  called  EXECTRAC.  This 
system  was  developed  and  implemented  jointly  by  OIRM  and  an  8-A  contractor,  and 
provides  up-to-the-minute-status  on  each  piece  of  correspondence  sent  to  the 
Secretary.  EXECTRAC  has  significantly  improved  the  response  time  for  answering 
correspondence. 
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2.  Easy  Access  Initiative.  From  the  fall  of  1991  through  the  summer  of  1992,  USOA 
tested  several  new  technologies  and  management  techniques  to  Improve  services  to 
farmers  and  reduce  the  amount  of  red  tape  and  paperwork  farmers  face  when  doing 
business  with  USDA.  Seven  pilot  projects  were  implemented.  The  Easy  Access  Initiative 
has  been  so  successful  that  two  of  the  pilot  projects  have  been  Implemented 
Department-wide. 

3.  Directives  Automation  and  Reduction.  OIRM  designed  and  developed  a  Departmental 
Automated  Directives  System  (DADS)  from  the  previous  paper-based  Departmental 
Directives  System  that  includes  the  Secretary's  Memoranda  and  all  Departmental 
regulations,  manuals,  or  notices.  DADS  Is  an  on-line  text  management  system  that  Is 
accessible  Nation-wide  by  USDA  employees.  OIRM  also  Initiated  the  first  OIRM 
Directives  Reduction  Campaign  which  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  44  Departmental 
Directives. 

4.  Information  Technology.  The  committee  for  Information  Technology  (INFOTECH)  was 
established  to  provide  a  forum  for  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies  to  receive 
and  exchange  up-to-date  information  on  new  and  emerging  technology  and  Issues  that 
have  impact  on  systems  for  managing  records,  forms,  and  directives.  INFOTECH 
facilitates  sharing  of  expertise  and  keeping  agencies  informed  of  new  and  emerging 
technologies. 

5.  Computerized  Information  Delivery  Service.  OIRM  led  an  Interagency  effort  to 
define  requirements  and  recompute  the  computer/data  communications  services  contract 
for  the  dissemination  of  USDA  time-sensitive  and  perishable  reports  to  the  public. 
When  awarded  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  replacement  contract  is  expected  to  reduce  the 
costs  to  participating  government  agencies  by  approximately  20  percent. 

OFFICE  OF  ADVOCACY  AND  ENTERPRISE 

The  Office  of  Advocacy  and  Enterprise  (OAE)  provides  overall  policy  and  program 
guidance,  leadership,  coordination  and  direction  for  the  Department's  civil  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  programs;  plans  and  coordinates  the  participation  of  women, 
hispanics,  blacks,  native  Americans,  persons  with  disabilities,  minority  colleges  and 
universities,  etc.,  in  departmental  programs;  oversees  procurements  to  assure  maximum 
participation  of  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses  in  the  procurement  process;  and 
directs  and  monitors  agency  compliance  in  promoting  full  and  open  competition  in  the 
Department's  contracting  process. 

Current  Activities: 

1.  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  (OSDBU).  During  FY  1992,  OAE 
initiated  monthly  small  business  breakfast  seminars  to  bring  potential  small  business 
contractors  together  with  USDA  program  officials  to  discuss  issues  that  will  help 
increase  small  business  participation  in  USDA's  contracting  efforts.  OSDBU  also 
Initiated,  with  the  Small  Business  Administration,  efforts  to  assist  minority  firms 
to  become  more  competitive  in  filling  USDA  food  commodity  requirements.  OSDBU's 
efforts  resulted  in  an  increased  participation  of  100  percent  over  FY  1991. 

2.  Eoual  Opportunity.  A  total  of  650  complaints  alleging  discrimination  in  USDA 
programs  and  activities  were  processed  in  fiscal  year  1992.  OAE  initiated  its  program 
Investigations  activity.  During  FY  1992,  OAE  conducted  11  on-sight  Investigations 
into  alleged  program  discrimination. 

3.  Special  Emphasis  Outreach  Program.  USDA  cannot  retain  senior  black  male  employees. 
As  part  of  its  black  male  initiative,  OAE  sponsored  USDA's  first  training  seminar  for 
senior-level  black  males.  The  training  was  designed  to  provide  black  male  employees 
the  necessary  skills  to  effectively  compete  for  USDA  employment  opportunities. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1.  Equal  Opportunity.  During  FY  1992  USDA's  minority  employment  Increased  from  16.6 
percent  to  17.0  percent,  and  female  employment  increased  from  40.3  percent  to  40.9 
percent. 

2.  Eoual  Opportunity.  OAE  completed  the  implementation  of  the  reorganization  of  Equal 
Opportunity  Services.  As  a  result,  OAE's  complaints  closure  increased  from  195  in  FY 
1991  to  294  in  FY  1992. 

3.  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  (OSDBU).  OAE  expanded  its  outreach 
to  the  small  business  community.  During  FY  1992,  OAE  sponsored  an  ADP  subcontracting 
conference  which  had  over  200  small,  minority,  and  women-owned  business  participants 
and  held  a  procurement  symposium  targeted  at  addressing  the  unique  concerns  of  women 
who  own  businesses. 

4.  Special  Emphasis  Outreach  Program.  OAE  provide  USDA  agency  Heads  with  training  on 
managing  a  diverse  work  force.  The  training  provided  insights  to  changes  in  the  work 
force  that  are  anticipated  in  the  future  and  suggested  ways  to  effectively  manage 
these  changes.  OAE  also  provided  training  on  the  prevention  of  sexual  harassment  to 
all  of  USDA's  Senior  Executive  Service  employees. 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGES/JUDICIAL  OFFICER 

The  Office  of  Administrative  Law  Judges  consists  of  five  Judges,  who  conduct 
rulemaking  and  adjudicatory  hearings  throughout  the  United  States  in  proceedings 
subject  to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA),  5  U.S.C.  554  gt  i£fl.  There  are 
approximately  37  statutes  administered  by  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  requiring  APA  hearings.  The  Judges  Issue  Initial  decisions  and  orders  in 
adjudicatory  proceedings,  which  become  final  decisions  of  the  Secretary,  unless 
appealed  to  the  Secretary's  Judicial  Officer  by  a  party  to  the  proceedings.  Final 
consent  orders  are  issued  by  the  Judges  following  hearings,  or  upon  waiver  of  hearing. 
In  addition,  the  Judges  perform  related  duties  consistent  with  their  duties  under  the 
APA,  such  as  the  Chief  Judge's  performance  of  administrative  duties  and  the  conduct 
of  appropriate,  non-APA  hearings. 

The  Judicial  Officer  serves  as  final  deciding  officer.  In  place  of  the  Secretary,  in 
quasi-judicial  regulatory  proceedings.  These  Include  appeals  from  Administrative  Law 
Judges'  initial  decisions,  and  reparation  proceedings  under  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  and  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  that  under  the  APA 
do  not  require  hearings  before  Administrative  Law  Judges.  Any  party  to  a  proceeding 
may  appeal  Administrative  Law  Judges'  initial  decisions  to  the  Judicial  Officer.  Oral 
argument  is  discretionary.  The  Judicial  Officer  also  rules  on  matters  arising  in 
proceedings  that  are  certified  by  the  Administrative  Law  Judges. 

The  Office  of  the  Hearing  Clerk  receives,  files  and  serves  pleadings,  briefs,  and 
decisions.  It  maintains  the  official  records  of  the  Department,  including  transcripts 
of  adjudicatory  and  rulemaking  hearings,  and  in  the  event  of  an  appeal,  certifies  such 
records  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  District  Court  for  review. 

The  Hearing  Clerk  is  responsible  for  publication  of  Agriculture  Decisions,  the 
official  compilation  of  quasi-judicial  and  judicial  decisions  Issued  under  regulatory 
laws  administered  by  the  Department.  In  addition  to  cases  before  the  Administrative 
Law  Judges,  the  Hearing  Clerk  processed  the  following  In  fiscal  year  1992: 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act: 

Reparation  Cases 421 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  Reparation  Cases 7 

Certification  and  Authentication  of  Documents 70 

Certification  of  Administrative  Records  to 

Federal  Courts 10 

Board  of  Contracts  Appeals: 

Scheduling/Canceling  Reporting  Service 38 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  hearings  held  by  Administrative  Law  Judges 
during  the  past  3  fiscal  years,  together  with  the  number  of  Initial  decisions  after 
hearings,  Initial  decisions  upon  default,  and  final  consent  orders  following  hearing 
or  upon  waiver  of  hearing.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992,  111  cases  were  pending 
before  the  Judges,  of  which  50  were  scheduled  for  hearings. 


HEARINGS  AND  DISPOSITIONS                      1 
(Adjudicatory;  Unless  Otherwise  Indicated)               | 

FY  1990 

FY 

1991 

FV 

1992 

TYPE  OF  PROCEEDING 

Hearings 

Disposit 
-Ions 

Hear- 
ings 

Disposit 
-ions 

Hear- 
ings 

Disposit 
-ions 

Aqr1.  Marketing  Agreement 

1937: 

Adjudicatory 
Rule-Haking 

4 

7 

17 
10 

2 

5 

22 
2 

3 

11 

1 

Inspection  & 
Grading 

„ 

4 

1 

Animal  Plant  Health  Inspe( 

:tion  Service  Laws: 

Veterinary 
Accreditation 

3 

6 

1 

8 

2 

7 

Animal  Quarantine 

4 

70 

7 

69 

1 

72 

Plant  Quarantine 

2 

53 

.. 

70 

2 

121 

Animal  Welfare  Act 

2 

37 

5 

56 

4 

44 

Beef  Promotion  Research 
Act 

1 

1 

2 

Debarment, 

Nonprocurement 

Suspension 

2 

2 

Heat/Poultry  Inspection 

1 

11 

8 

1 

8 

Forest  Service  Sourcing 
Area  Applications 

7 

30 

4 

Grain  Standards  Act 

.- 

-. 

.. 

4 

.- 

.. 

Honey  Research  Promotion 
Consumer  Information 

1 

Horse  Protection  Act 

3 

44 

16 

164 

22 

149 

Inspection  &  Grading 

-- 

-- 

-- 

3 

.. 

-. 

Packers  &  Stockyards 

8 

140 

3 

101 

3 

81 

Perishable  Agricultural 
Coninodities  Act 

5 

46 

5 

88 

4 

61 

Potato  Research  & 
Promotion  Act 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Tobacco  Inspection/ 
Price  Support  (Rule) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

.. 

TOTALS 

41 

442 

56 

630 

43 

565 
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EMERGENCY  PROGRAMS 

The  Emeraencv  Proorams  serves  as  the  Department's  focal  point  for  coordinating 
emergency  programs  and  is  the  primary  contact  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  all  other  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies  having  emergency  programs 
responsibilities.  EP  establishes  emergency  programs  policy  and  manages  emergency 
activities  of  the  Department  to  ensure  that  a  structure  is  in  place  to  assess  the 
impact  of  a  disaster  on  food  production,  processing,  and  storage  facilities,  and  that 
food  and  assistance  programs  are  available  in  the  disaster  impacted  area.  EP  provides 
leadership,  guidance,  direction,  and  coordination  to  ten  USDA  Regional  Emergency 
Staffs,  Regional  Emergency  Management  Teams,  50  State  Emergency  Boards,  and 
approximately  2,800  County  Emergency  Boards.  EP  provides  representation  on  NATO  and 
other  international  committees  dealing  with  emergency  activities  relating  to  food  and 
agriculture. 

Current  Activities 

1.  Departmental  Regulation  1800-1.  Departmental  Emergency  Programs  Responsibilities. 
In  January  1992,  EP  initiated  activities  to  update  this  regulation  that  assigns 
emergency  responsibilities  throughout  the  Department.  The  rewrite  has  been  completed 
and  concurrence  obtained  from  all  USDA  Agencies.  This  regulation  awaits  the 
Secretary's  signature.  Upon  signing  of  the  regulation,  it  will  be  printed  and 
disseminated  nationwide. 

2.  Directory.  USDA  Emergency  Personnel.  This  document  lists  USDA  emergency  personnel 
at  national  headquarters,  regions,  and  States,  as  well  as  other  Federal  Departments 
and  Agencies  that  impact  USDA  emergency  programs.  This  document  was  updated,  printed 
and  distributed  to  all  headquarters,  regions  and  States  involved  in  USDA  emergency 
programs  response. 

3.  Emeraencv  Operations  Handbook  for  USDA  State  and  County  Emergency  Boards.  In 
February  1992,  EP  initiated  an  effort  to  restructure  and  rewrite  this  Handbook  to  make 
it  more  useful  to  USDA  regional.  State  and  county  personnel  having  emergency  programs 
responsibilities.  This  Handbook  should  be  ready  for  printing  and  distribution  in  the 
2nd  quarter  of  FY93. 

4.  NATO  and  USDA  Data  Bases.  In  1992,  EP  initiated  action,  at  the  request  of  the 
NATO  Food  and  Agriculture  Planning  Committee,  to  prepare  a  NATO  agriculture  data  base 
for  use  in  the  event  of  a  war  or  threat  of  war  involving  NATO.  The  USDA  data  base  is 
being  established  to  assist  EP  in  preparing  initial  assessments  of  the  impact  of  a 
disaster  on  agriculture  related  facilities.  The  data  will  be  used  to  provide  the 
Secretary  and  senior  staff  with  a  better  initial  insight  to  the  possible  agriculture 
related  damage  assessment. 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 

Purpose  Statement 

The  USDA  Working  Capital  Fund  (WCF)  was  established  in  legislation  appropriating  funds 
to  the  Department  for  FY  1944  and  by  7  U.S.C.  2235.  It  is  used  to  finance  services 
provided  to  USDA  and  non-USDA  agencies  on  a  centralized  basis.  The  costs  of  providing 
services  to  all  WCF  clients  are  recovered  on  the  basis  of  the  level  of  service  each 
client  receives.  Services  to  non-USDA  agencies  reduce  the  share  of  fixed  costs  for 
WCF-supported  services  as  the  number  of  agencies  sharing  those  costs  expands. 

Centrally  managed  operations  provide  efficient,  economical  services  through  economies 
of  scale,  extensive  management  attention,  and  high-level,  regular  fund  control  reviews. 
Users  benefit  from  cost  avoidances  for  administrative  and  support  services.  The 
Director,  Office  of  Finance  and  Management  (OFM),  serves  as  WCF  Comptroller,  serving 
to  monitor  and  supervise  fund  management  activities.  Five  USDA  agencies:  OFM,  the 
Office  of  Operations  (00),  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  (OPA),  the  Office  of 
Information  Resources  Management  (OIRM),  and  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretariat 
(OES)  manage  activities  supported  by  the  Fund.  All  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  except  for  OPA  and  OES  activities.  OPA 
activities  are  supervised  by  the  Director,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  and  OES  activities 
are  managed  as  a  distinct  activity  under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

OFM  manages  the  National  Finance  Center  (NFC),  which  provides  financial  and 
administrative  management  services  to  USDA  agencies  and  more  than  30  non-USDA  entities. 

OPA  manages  2  WCF  activities  --  Video  and  Teleconferencing  Services  (V/T),  and  Design 
Center.  V/T  provides  video  production  services  to  USDA  agencies,  and  studio  and 
production  facilities  for  teleconferences  in  which  USDA  agencies  participate.  Design 
Center  provides  USDA  agencies  with  exhibit  design  and  visitor  center  support  services. 

OIRM  manages  6  activity  centers.  Under  the  National  Computer  Center  (NCC)  umbrella 
organization  there  are  three  activity  centers:  NCC/Mainframe  (NCC/MF),  located  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  NCC/Network  Management  Services  (NCC/NMS),  located  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado;  and  NCC/Applications  Design  (NCC/AD),  also  in  Fort  Collins.  These 
activities  provide  mainframe  computing  services,  ADP  training,  and  other  ADP  services; 
telecommunications  services  on  behalf  of  USDA  agencies;  and  systems  and  software 
development  services  to  USDA  agencies  and  non-USDA  users.  The  Computer  Services  Unit 
provides  ADP  services  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Departmental  staff  offices. 
The  Telephone  Services  Operation  is  responsible  for  equipment  and  telephone  system 
maintenance,  as  well  as  voice  mail  services.  Local  Area  Network  operates  and  maintains 
the  local  area  network  system  serving  the  Headquarters  buildings  complex. 

00  provides  personal  property  management,  mail  and  reproduction  management,  and 
executive  support  services  through  10  activity  centers.  Central  Supply-Stores  and 
Central  Supply-Forms  provide  centralized  supply  and  forms  management,  as  well  as 
warehousing  and  inventory  services.  Central  Excess  Property  Operation  provides 
Departmental  agencies  with  excess  and  surplus  property  disposition  services  in  addition 
to  furniture  rehabilitation  services.  Central  Mail  Unit,  Copier  Service,  Duplicating 
Unit,  and  Departmental  Mailing  List  Service  furnish  USDA  agencies  with  door-to-door 
mail  pick  up  and  delivery  services,  walk  up  and  short  order  copier  services,  special 
order  duplicating  services,  and  updating  and  maintenance  of  the  various  Departmental 
mailing  lists.  Central  Imprest  Fund,  Central  Shipping  and  Receiving,  and  Agriculture 
Contract  Automation  System,  offer  a  variety  of  executive  support  services  to  USDA 
agencies.  Among  these  include  cash  disbursement  for  small  purchases  and  travel, 
receipt  and  shipment  of  parcels,  and  maintenance  of  a  procurement  language  software 
system. 

The  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretariat  (OES)  serves  to  improve  correspondence 
management,  tracking,  and  recordkeeping  for  the  Department. 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 

1992  1993        1994 


Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters   $6,317,000    $6,786,000    $7,265,000 

Field        ....  58.0A8.000     64,429,000     68.688,000 

11  Total  personnel 

compensation   64,365,000     71,215,000     75,953,000 

12  Personnel  benefits   .  .  .    10,541,000    11,955,000     12,878,000 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel   122,000       130.000       135.000 

Total  pers.  comp.  & 

benefits   75.028.000     83.300.000     88.966.000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel   1,276,000     1,468,000      1,504,000 

22  Transportation  of 

things   950,000       788,000       813,000 

23.1  Building  rental   4,065,000     5,654,000     5,726,000 

23.2  Communications, 

utilities,  and 

misc.  charges  21,275,000    26,130,000    29,599,000 

24  Printing  and 

reproduction   1,277,000     1,237,000      1,278,000 

25  Other  services   40,723,000    46,715,000    47,520,000 

26  Supplies  and 

materials  6,630,000     7,284,000     8,006,000 

31    Equipment  13,867,000     20,514,000     21,108,000 

43    Interest 4.000  3.000  3.000 

Total  other  objects  90.067.000    109,793.000    115.557.000 

Total  165.095.000    193.093.000    204.523.000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary, 

ES  positions  $103,000 

Average  Salary, 

GM/GS  positions  $26,000 

Average  Grade, 

GM/GS  positions 8.2 


$107,000 

$107,000 

$27,000 

$28,000 

8.4 

8.4 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 

Program  Activity: 

Current  Estimate,  1993  

Budget  Estimate,  1994  

Increase  Over  1993  

SUtW^RY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(Program  Activity) 

1993  Program 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Changes 

1.  Sup./ 

Cen.  Svc  $19,527,000  +$329,000 

CS  Stores  2,055,000  +43,000 

CS  Forms  3,761,000  +81,000 

CEPO 1,651,000  +29.000 

CSR 453,000  +42,000 

Imp.  Fund 281,000  -48,000 

AGCAS  276,000  +8,000 

Cent.  Mail   3,473,000  +118,000 

Dupl.  Unit  1,342,000  +20,000 

Cop.  Svc 4,062,000  +52,000 

DHLS  195,000  +15,000 

Ex.  Seer 1,788,000  +48,000 

Tr.  Ctr 190,000  -79,000 

2.  Vid./Tel, 
and  Visual 

Des.  Svc 4,337,000  +102,000 

Vid./Tel 1,705,000  +82,000 

Des  Center  2,632,000  +20,000 

3.  Finance 

&  Mgt 108,811,000  +7,565,000 

4.  ADP  Svcs 41,215,000  +2,783,000 

NCC/Mainfr  32,300,000  +2,355,000 

NCC/FTS  2,963,000  +330,000 

NCC/AD  2,752,000  +227,000 

CSU  1,245,000  +42,000 

TSO  887,000  +53,000 

LAN  1.068.000  -224.000 

Rec.   Op 173,890,000  +10,779,000 

Cap.   Equip 19.203.000  +651.000 

Total    193,093.000  +11,430.000 


$193,093,000 

204.523.000 

11.430.000 


1994 
Estimated 

$19,856,000 

2,098,000 

3,842,000 

1,680,000 

495,000 

233,000 

284,000 

3,591,000 

1,362,000 

4,114,000 

210,000 

1,836,000 

111,000 


4,439,000 

1,787,000 
2,652,000 


116,376,000 

43,998,000 

34,655,000 

3,293,000 

2,973,000 

1,287,000 

940,000 

844.000 

184,669,000 

19.854,000 

204,523,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  program  activity) 


1992  Actual 

1993  (Estimated) 

Increase 
or 

1994  (Estimated*: 

Project 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff: 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Y??rs 

Decrease 

Amount 

Years: 

1.  Sup./ 

Cen.  Svc. 

$18,010,000 

195 

$19,527,000 

206 

+$329,000 

$19,856,000 

203  i 

CS  Stores 

2,438,000 

7 

2,055,000 

8 

+43,000 

2,098,000 

8: 

CS  Forms 

3,428,000 

30 

3,761,000 

30 

+81,000 

3.842.000 

29: 

CEPO 

1,602,000 

12 

1.651,000 

12 

+29,000 

1.680,000 

12: 

CSR 

363,000 

1 

453,000 

1 

+42,000 

495,000 

1: 

Imp.  Fund 

174,000 

4 

281,000 

5 

-48,000 

233,000 

5: 

AGCAS 

185,000 

2 

276,000 

2 

+8,000 

284,000 

2: 

Cent.  Mail 

3,361,000 

82 

3,473,000 

82 

+118,000 

3,591,000 

81: 

Dupl .  Unit 

1,082,000 

11 

1,342,000 

11 

+20,000 

1,362,000 

11: 

Cop.  Svc. 

4,054,000 

28 

4,062,000 

29 

+52,000 

4,114,000 

28: 

DHLS 

161,000 

3 

195,000 

3 

+15,000 

210,000 

3: 

Ex.  Seer. 

1,162,000 

15 

1,788,000 

21 

+48,000 

1,836,000 

21: 

Tr.  Ctr./l 

0 

0 

190,000 

2 

-79,000 

111,000 

2: 

2.  Vid/Tel 

&  Visual 

Oes.  Svc. 

4,230,000 

23 

4.337,000 

27 

+102,000 

4.439,000 

27': 

Vid./Tel. 

1,717,000 

11 

1,705,000 

13 

+82,000 

1,787,000 

13*: 

Des.  Ctr. 

2,513,000 

12 

2,632,000 

14 

+20,000 

2,652,000 

14: 

3.  Fin. 
and  Mgt. 

93,904,000 

1,449 

108,811,000 

1,532 

+7,565,000 

116.376.000 

l.Slsi 

4.  AOP  Svc 

36,988,000 

203 

41,215,000 

218 

+2,783,000 

43,998.000 

216: 

NCC/MF 

29,850,000 

148 

32,300,000 

149 

+2,355,000 

34.655,000 

147! 

NCC/FTS 

2,430,000 

24 

2,963,000 

23 

+330,000 

3,293,000 

23: 

NCC/AD 

1,920,000 

20 

2,752,000 

36 

+227,000 

2.979,000 

36: 

CSU 

1,323,000 

11 

1,245,000 

9 

+42.000 

1,287,000 

9: 

TSO 

683,000 

0 

887,000 

1 

+53,000 

940,000 

1: 

LAN 

782,000 

0 

1,068,000 

0 

-224,000 

844,000 

0: 

Rec.  Op. 

153,132,000 

1,870 

173,890,000 

1,983 

+10,779,000 

184,669,000 

1.961: 

Cap.  Eq. 

11.963.000 

0 

19,203,000 

0 

+651.000 

19.854.000 

0: 

Total  .  . 

165,095,000 

1,870 

193,093,000 

2^983. 

+11,430.000 

204,523,000 

1.961: 

1/  Training  Center  (new  WCF  activity  center)  was  approved  by  the  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  January  12,  1993  (approval  required  under  7  U.S.C.  2235). 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 
Explanation  of  Program 

Authorized  under  Public  Law  78-129,  making  appropriations  to  USOA  for  FY 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2235),  the  USOA  Working  Capital  Fund  finances  services 
provided  to  USOA  agencies  on  a  centralized  basis.  Under  the  law,  only 
activities  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(0MB)  may  be  carried  out  under  the  Fund.  Centralization  is  recommended  by 
the  Department  and  approved  by  0MB  when: 

Centralization  will  result  in  cost  savings  due  to: 

-  Economies  of  scale 

-  Reduced  overhead 

-  Central  cost-based  management 

-  Coordination  which  avoids  duplication  of  effort  among 
agencies 

Centralization  offers  other  advantages  such  as: 

Improved  services  to  agencies  and  to  the  public 

-  Availability  of  services  to  agencies  which  could  not  afford 
them  except  on  a  centralized  basis 

-  Ability  to  replace  equipment  on  a  long-term  basis  through  the 
use  of  depreciation  charges  to  users 

The  Fund  received  an  initial  appropriation  of  S400,000  for  FY  1944.  Over 
the  years,  additional  working  capital  has  been  made  available  through 
initial  transfers  into  the  Fund  of  activities  meeting  the  above  criteria 
and  through  Congressional  authorizations  to  receive  growth  capital  from 
serviced  USOA  agencies.  WCF  operations  are  financed  by  charging  user 
agencies  the  actual  costs  of  providing  required  services.   The  following 
are  services  financed  through  the  Fund: 

Supply  and  Other  Central  Services.   The  Office  of  Operations  manages 
the  following  services  under  this  category:  (a)  central  supply,  which 
provides  for  the  acquisition,  receipt,  storage,  issuance,  packing,  and 
shipment  of  office  and  other  supplies,  blank  forms,  and  miscellaneous 
materials  for  the  Department  and  other  Government  agencies;  (b) 
central  mail  services,  which  include  operation  of  the  USOA  mail 
processing,  messenger,  and  automated  mailing  list  services;  (c) 
central  excess  property,  which  coordinates  receipt,  rehabilitation, 
and  distribution  of  personal  property  for  the  Department  and  other 
Government  agencies;  (d)  central  shipping  and  receiving  services;  (e) 
central  imprest  fund,  which  provides  cash  advances  for  small  purchases 
and  travel;  (f)  automated  contract  system  used  by  agencies  and  staff 
offices  to  prepare  procurement  documents;  and  (g)  copier  and 
duplicating  services  which  provide  duplicating,  reproducing,  binding, 
addressing  and  mailing,  and  short-order  and  walk-up  copier  stations 
for  duplicating  and  xerographic  production.  The  Office  of  the 
Executive  Secretariat  provides  referral  and  correspondence  control 
services  for  mail  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  the  immediate  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Department.   The  Office  of  Personnel  manages  a 
Training  Center  that  provides  training  facilities  to  agencies  in  the 
D.C.  Metropol itan  area. 
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Project 


1.  Sup./ 
Cen.  Svc. 

2.  Vid/Tel 
&  Visual. 
Des.  Svc. 

3.  Fin. 
&  Mgt. 

4.  ADP  Svc 
Total  .  . 


FUNDING  FROM  NON-USDA  AGENCIES 
(On  basis  of  program  activity) 


1992  Actual 


Amount 


$1,580,000 

26,000 

46,672,000 
875.000 


49.153,000 


Staff 
Years 


648 
0 


648 


1993  (Estimated) 


Amount 


$1,909,000 

25,000 

60,182,000 
765.000 


62,881,000 


Staff 
Years 


844 
3 


847 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


+$214,000 

+0 

+6,973,000 
+90.000 


^7.277.000 


1994  (Estimated) 


Amount 


$2,123,000 

25,000 

67,155,000 
855.000 


70.158,000 


Staff 
Years: 


805 
3 


808 
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Video  and  Teleconferencing.  &  Visual  Design  Services.  These 
activities,  managed  by  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  plan,  design,  and 
produce  visual  information  materials,  exhibits,  art,  and  graphics 
materials  for  the  Department  and  other  Government  agencies. 

National  Finance  Center.  This  activity  in  the  Office  of  Finance  and 
Management  designs,  develops,  implements,  and  operates  centralized 
administrative  systems  for  the  Department.  Centralized  payroll, 
personnel,  voucher  and  vendor  payments,  billings  and  collections, 
property  management,  accounting,  and  financial  recordkeeping  systems 
are  currently  provided.   It  also  produces  external  financial  reports 
to  Treasury  and  other  agencies,  and  internal  management  reports  for 
Departmental  agencies.   In  addition,  the  National  Finance  Center 
provides  financial  and  accounting  services  to  a  number  of  other 
Federal  Departments  through  "cross-servicing"  agreements  and  serves  as 
recordkeeper  for  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  System  under  the  Federal 
Employee  Retirement  System. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Centralized  administrative  services  enable  users  to  receive  high-quality  services  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  of  operation.  Services  are  operated  in  this  manner  in  an 
effort  to  minimize  unit  costs  for  recurring  operations.  Expectations  of  progress  in 
minimizing  unit  costs,  as  well  as  expected  increases  in  demand  for  Fund-supported 
services  among  USDA  agencies  and  existing  non-USDA  users  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  FY 
1993  revised  and  FY  1994  initial  Working  Capital  Fund  (WCF)  cost  estimates. 

Centralized  administrative  services  are  subject  to  regular  oversight  consistent  with 
both  Administration  management  initiatives  and  Departmental  productivity  improvement 
activities.  This  oversight  is  undertaken  to  determine  whether  these  activities  should 
continue  as  centrally  managed  services  and  to  offer  Departmental  management  analyses 
of  alternative  operating  methods.  Enhanced  productivity  and  cost-effectiveness  result. 
The  results  of  such  oversight  exercised  in  FY  1992  are  reflected  in  the  revised  FY  1993 
and  initial  FY  1994  cost  estimates  provided.  As  regular  oversight  is  conducted,  these 
estimates  may  be  adjusted  significantly,  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  Departmental 
management. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  program  activity  changes  from  FY  1993  to  FY  1994 
currently  anticipated. 

(1)  An  increase  of  $329.000  for  recurring  operations  of  SuddIv  and  Other  Central 
Services  consisting  of: 

Central  Supply  Stores  +$43,000 

Central  Supply  Forms  +81,000 

Central  Excess  Property  +29,000 

Central  Shipping  and  Receiving  +42,000 

Central  Imprest  Fund  -48,000 

Agriculture  Contract  Automation  Service  +8,000 

Central  Hail  Unit  +118,000 

Duplicating  Unit  +20,000 

Copier  Service  +52,000 

Departmental  Mailing  List  +15,000 

Office  of  the  Executive  Secretariat  +48.000 

Training  Center  -79.000 

Total  +$329,000 

Need  for  Change.  Cost  increases  in  this  area  are,  for  the  most  part, 
inflationary.  The  reduction  in  the  Central  Imprest  Fund  reflects  lower 
estimates  for  supply  and  administrative  management  costs.  The  reduction  in 
the  Training  Center  represents  the  elimination  of  on-time  start-up  costs  for 
opening  of  the  Center  (Note:  Approval  for  WCF  funding  of  a  Training  Center 
was  granted  by  the  Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  as  required 
under  7  U.S.C.  2235,  on  January  12,  1993). 

Nature  of  Change.  Cost  Increases  in  excess  of  inflation  are  expected  for 
Central  Shipping  and  Receiving,  Departmental  Mailing  List  services.  In 
Central  Shipping  and  Receiving,  non-inflationary  increases  are  due  to  non- 
capitalized equipment  acquisitions  and  maintenance  charges.  Non- inflationary 
cost  increases  in  Departmental  Hailing  List  services  are  due  to  increased 
depreciation  costs  on  capitalized  equipment. 
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(2)  An  increase  of  $102.000  for  recurring  operations  of  Video  and  Teleconferencing. 
and  Visual  Design  Services  consisting  of: 

Video  and  Teleconferencing  Services  +$82,000 

Design  Services  +20.000 

Total  +$102,000 

Need  for  Change.  Cost  increases  for  Visual  Design  Services  are  expected  to 
be  less  than  inflation.  Cost  increases  in  Video  and  Teleconferencing  are  for 
enhancements  in  video  production  capability. 

Nature  of  Change.  Non- inflationary  cost  increases  in  Video  and 
Teleconferencing  Services  reflect  increases  in  depreciation  on  new  equipment 
to  improve  reliability  of  service  and  contract  support  costs.  All  cost 
increases  in  Design  Services  are  the  result  of  personnel  and  other  cost 
inflation  with  a  slight  offsetting  reduction  in  depreciation  costs. 

(3)  An  increase  of  S7. 565.000  for  recurring  operations  of  the  National  Finance  Center 
(NFC). 

Need  for  Change.  Cost  increases  reflect  demand  increases  among  systems 
operated  at  the  NFC.  Fulfillment  of  prior  service  obligations  to  non-USDA 
users  (primarily  for  Federal  Employee  Retirement  System/Thrift  Savings  Plan 
services)  will  result  in  a  significant  increase  in  costs  associated  with 
services  to  non-USDA  agencies  (about  74  percent  of  the  total  cost  increase  of 
$7.5  million).  Cost  increases  for  core  services  to  USDA  agencies  will  be 
less  than  inflation. 

Nature  of  Change.  Non-inflationary  cost  increases  at  the  NFC  reflect  costs 
for  additional  personnel,  needed  to  meet  increased  non-USDA  demand  for 
services,  and  equipment  expenses  (purchase  and  rental  of  equipment, 
maintenance,  software  support,  etc.)  related  to  mainframe  computer  and  other 
equipment  needed  to  process  expected  increases  in  total  workload  volume.  The 
most  significant  increases  in  workload  volume  will  come  in  payroll/personnel 
services,  which  is  a  reflection  of  greater  non-USDA  activity,  and  Thrift 
Savings  Plan  recordkeeping  and  loan  operations  support. 

(4)  A  net  increase  of  $2.783.000  for  recurring  operations  of  ADP  systems  consisting 
of: 

NCC/Mainframe  +$2,355,000 

NCC/FTS-2000  +330,000 

NCC/Applications  Design  +227,000 

Computer  Services  Unit  +42,000 

Telephone  Service  Operations  +53,000 

Local  Area  Network  -224.000 

Total  +$2,783,000 

Need  for  Change.  Increases  in  demand  estimates  for  mainframe  computer 
services  operated  on  IBM  systems  (13  percent),  and  telecommunications 
services  such  as  electronic  mail  services  (10  percent)  are  the  principal 
reasons  for  ADP  system  cost  increases.  Users'  increasing  need  for 
telecommunications  and  mainframe  ADP  support  services  require  improvements  in 
technological  and  management  efficiency.  The  increases  in  total  costs  in 
mainframe  and  telecommunications  services  will  result  in  lower  unit  operating 
costs. 

Nature  of  Change.  Increases  in  mainframe  ADP  services  reflect  increases  in 
staffing  levels  to  support  mainframe  operations,  and  increases  in  equipment 
rental  costs  and  associated  supply  costs  (e.g.,  software).  There  are  partial 
offsetting  reductions  in  depreciation  on  capitalized  equipment. 
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(5)  An  expenditure  of  S19.854.000  for  capital  acquisitions  in  FY  1994  ($19.203.000  In 
FY  1993): 

(a)  Capital  acquisitions  for  Supolv  and  Other  Central  Services  of  S988.000. 

Central  Supply  Stores  $0 

Central  Supply  Forms  0 

Central  Excess  Property  0 

Central  Shipping  and  Receiving  0 

Central  Imprest  Fund  0 

Agriculture  Contract  Automation  Service  0 

Central  Mail  Unit  30,000 

Duplicating  Unit  71,000 

Copier  Service  791,000 

Departmental  Mailing  List  20,000 

Office  of  the  Executive  Secretariat  76,000 

Training  Center  0 

Total  $988,000 

Need  for  Change.  All  expenditures  will  be  in  mail  distribution  and 
automation  services,  copier  and  duplicating  services,  and  executive 
correspondence  management  and  tracking. 

Nature  of  Change.  Acquisitions  in  copier/duplicating  services  will  take 
advantages  of  newer  technology  in  large  and  medium  volume  copiers  and 
duplicating  equipment.  Acquisitions  will  assist  these  centers  in  responding 
to  expected  increases  in  demand  for  such  services.  Mail  distribution 
services  will  obtain  equipment  to  improve  efficiency  in  distribution  and  take 
advantage  of  ADP  technologies  in  maintaining  mailing  list  data.  The  Office 
of  the  Executive  Secretariat  will  procure  equipment  in  an  effort  to  improve 
tracking  of  executive  correspondence  and  data  storage  capacity. 

(b)  Capital  acquisitions  for  Video  and  Teleconferencing,  and  Visual  Design 
Services  of  $250.000. 

Video  and  Teleconferencing  Services  $215,000 

Visual  Design  Services  35.000 

Total  $250,000 

Need  for  Change.  Most  of  the  FY  1994  amount  is  in  response  to  the  need  to, 
improve  the  quality  and  reliability  of  services  in  video  and  teleconferencing 
services.   Design  services  will  realize  improvements  in  production  and 
graphics  capabilities  through  its  procurements. 

Nature  of  Change.  Acquisitions  in  video  and  teleconferencing  services 
include  network  and  teleconferencing  equipment  to  improve  those  services  and 
respond  to  expected  increases  in  demand  (approximately  5  percent  in  both 
video  production  requests  and  teleconferences).  Further,  production 
equipment  upgrades  (editing  system,  studio  equipment,  field  video  equipment) 
will  improve  the  quality  and  reliability  of  service  to  USDA  agencies. 
Purchase  of  plotter  and  printer  equipment  will  enable  the  Design  Center  to 
improve  the  graphics  and  reproduction  capabilities  of  its  operations. 

(c)  Capital  acquisitions  for  the  National  Finance  Center  of  $13.130.000. 

Need  for  Change.  Purchases  are  needed  for  CPU  upgrades  to  respond  to 
increases  in  service  demand,  improve  data  telecommunications  capabilities, 
and  other  ADP-related  needs. 
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Nature  of  Change.  Upgrading  mainframe  computer  operations  (CPU  upgrade, 
associated  software  improvements)  to  respond  to  expected  demand  and  avoid 
service  interruptions  will  make  up  about  half  of  total  acquisitions.  The 
remainder  will  be  spent  on  telecommunications  and  video  equipment,  mail 
support,  image  processing  equipment,  and  other  ADP-related  equipment. 

(d)  Capital  acquisitions  for  ADP  Services  of  $5.486.000. 

NCC/Mainframe  $4,726,000 

NCC/FTS-2000  403.000 

NCC/Applications  Design  0 

Computer  Services  Unit  127,000 

Telephone  Service  Operations  55,000 

Local  Area  Network  175.000 

Total  $5,486,000 

Need  for  Change.  Most  of  the  FY  1994  amount  (86  percent)  will  be  devoted  to 
mainframe  computer  services.  Acquisitions  in  ADP  Services  will  address 
mainframe  equipment  and  support  needs,  personal  computer  and  network  equipment 
needs,  and  telecommunications  support  requirements. 

Nature  of  Change.  Mainframe  computer  and  system  operations  will  benefit  from 
software  acquisitions  and  direct  access  storage  device  equipment  acquisitions, 
allowing  users  improved  direct  data  access  and  more  effective  software 
applications  use.  Telecommunications  and  teleconferencing  services  will  also 
be  improved  through  related  equipment  acquisitions,  allowing  users  to  take 
advantage  of  enhancements  in  network  and  data  communications  technologies. 


WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 


GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 


1992 

and  Est 

imated  1993  and 

1994 

1992 

Staff 
Amount    Years 

1993 

Amount; 

Staff 
Years 

1994 

Amount 

Staff 
Years 

Louisiana  .... 
Colorado  .... 
Missouri  .... 
Maryland  .... 
Dist.  of  Columbia 

$102,406,000 

4,491,000 

30,428,000 

7,497,000 

20.273.000 

1,441 
44 

148 
49 

188 

$120,685,000 
6,046,000 

37,017,000 
7,597,000 

2), 748, 000 

1,524 
59 

149 
50 

201 

$128,774,000 

6,675,000 

39,381,000 

7,620,000 

22,073,000 

1,507 
59 

147 
49 

199 

Total,  Available 
or  Estimate  .  . 

165.095.000 

.1^870 

193,093,000 

1.983 

204.523.000 

1.9^.1, 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  activities  and  selected  examples  of  recent  progress  are  outlined  below: 

SUPPLY  AND  OTHER  CENTRAL  SERVICES 

Current  Activities.  Activity  centers  in  this  area  managed  by  the  Office  of  Operations 
(00)  continue  to  aggressively  implement  management  reforms  to  hold  down  costs. 
Ongoing  efforts  are  focused  on  two  principal  areas  --  improvements  in  warehouse 
management  and  automated  inventory  management.  Warehousing  activities  of  Central 
Supply-Stores  (except  self-service  store),  Central  Supply -Forms,  and  Central  Excess 
Property  Operation  are  physically  consolidated  at  a  single  facility  in  Landover, 
Maryland.  This  holds  down  administrative  support  costs  of  these  operations.  Also, 
automation  of  the  physical  inventory  for  these  activity  centers  provides  a  more 
accurate  accounting  and  inventory  of  the  stock  items  on  hand  in  the  warehouse 
facility.  FY  1992  was  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  the  Office  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat  (OES),  established  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
executive  correspondence  management.  It  is  undertaking  improvements  in  automation  of 
correspondence  management  functions  so  that  USDA  can  respond  more  effectively  to 
inquiries  and  the  information  needs  of  the  agricultural  community. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress. 

1.  A  feasibility  study  was  commissioned  to  determine  if  the  self-service  facility 
could  be  moved  to  a  new  location  and  if  space  alterations  could  be  implemented  to 
improve  item  accountability  and  enhance  traffic  flow. 

2.  Established  publication  inventories  for  Forest  Service,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
Government  Printing  Office  (GPO),  and  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service.  The 
transfer,  from  GPO  facilities  in  Laurel,  Maryland,  will  reduce  USDA  agency  costs  for 
publication  storage  and  distribution. 

3.  Agreements  entered  into  with  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  ensure  full  utilization  of  all  available  warehouse  space, 
enabling  all  users  to  achieve  economies  of  scale  with  regard  to  fixed  costs  of 
operations. 

4.  To  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  agencies  for  executive  furniture,  the  Central 
Excess  Property  Operation  established  a  small  inventory  of  such  furniture  to  respond 
to  short  turn  around  demands. 

5.  The  domestic  mail  pre-sort  program  has  saved  over  $1,000,000  in  postage  costs  at 
USDA  headquarters  and  the  National  Finance  Center.  International  pre-sort  saved  over 
$57,000  in  FY  1991  and  realized  savings  at  a  comparable  rate  in  FY  1992. 

6.  Executive  correspondence  deliveries  were  increased  from  3  to  7  per  day  to  ensure 
a  2-hour  turn  around  time  for  such  mail,  as  required  under  the  Secretary's 
correspondence  system. 

7.  Duplicating  services  uses  100  percent  black  soybean  ink  in  its  offset  process  to 
support  use  of  renewable  agricultural  products.  Of  all  ink  used,  99  percent  is  black 
(few  other  colors  are  requested).  A  presentation  on  the  use  of  black  soybean  ink  was 
made  to  the  Recycle  Products  Conference,  resulting  in  significant  interest  among  other 
governmental  and  private  sector  organizations  in  obtaining  and  using  this  product. 

8.  Installation  of  high-speed  laser  printing  equipment  for  duplicating  services  saved 
approximately  $45,000  (annual  cost)  in  printing  costs.  A  study  was  initiated  to 
determine  the  economic  feasibility  of  replacing  a  high-volume  duplicator  with  the  aim 
of  increasing  savings. 
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9.  Initiated  a  copier  operator  program  to  train  disabled  persons  from  various  local 
organizations.  This  enhanced  the  workers'  employability,  expanded  the  recruitment 
pool,  and  met  or  exceeded  the  intent  of  legislation.  In  conjunction  with  one  of  the 
vendors  serving  Copier  Service,  16  persons  with  disabilities  were  trained. 

10.  Conducted  both  high  and  low  copier  volume  tests  on  paper  manufactured  with  50 
percent  recycled  materials.  Conversion  to  recycled  paper  was  done  in  the  offset 
printing  process. 

11.  Installed  laser  printing  equipment  for  Departmental  mailing  list  services  that 
will  allow  offices  to  receive  reports  3-4  days  sooner  and  will  save  $24,000  -  $30,000 
annually  in  postage  costs.  Barcode  printers  were  installed  that  would  save  an 
additional  $4,000  per  month  If  fully  utilized.  Limits  on  utilization  are  a  function 
of  agency  use  of  the  system.  Laser  printing  use  has  achieved  cost  avoidances  to  users 
of  11  cents  per  page  and  enabled  users  to  get  information  one  week  sooner. 

12.  Procurement  actions  were  completed  that  will  achieve  maintenance  cost  avoidances 
of  approximately  $130,000. 

13.  The  Central  Excess  Property  Operation  supplied  furniture  items  for  shipment  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow,  Russia.  Other  furniture  items  are  being  held,  per  shipping 
instructions,  for  shipment  to  Kiev  and  Alma-Ata,  Russia.  These  services  were  provided 
in  support  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

14.  The  old  Lektriever  filing  system  was  replaced  with  a  mechanical  mobile  filing 
system  that  requires  50  percent  less  space  while  increasing  capacity  by  64  percent. 

15.  Automation  of  the  OES  operation  was  enhanced  by  providing  each  staff  member  a 
personal  computer  and  training  to  aid  in  referring  and  tracking  documents. 

16.  A  new  correspondence  management  system  --  EXECTRAC  --  has  been  designed  and 
prototype  work  sessions  completed.  Training  Is  being  provided  to  all  OES  staff  and 
all  sub-Cabinet  and  agency  correspondence  officers  on  this  system  and  OES  policies  and 
procedures.  The  EXECTRAC  system  will  provide  more  storage  and  retrieval  capacity  than 
the  old  system  operated  on  Hewlett-Packard  (HP)  3000  minicomputer  systems.  The  system 
will  also  allow  OES  to  avoid  using  some  manually-driven  procedures  necessary  under  the 
old  HP  system. 

17.  OES  has  completed  preparation  of  a  procedures  manual,  the  first  written  document 
of  its  kind  produced  for  use  within  a  USOA  executive  secretariat  office  and  for  agency 
correspondence  control  officers  that  identifies  accepted  policies  and  procedures  in 
handling  OES-controlled  mail. 

VIDEO  AND  TELECONFERENCING  &  VISUAL  DESIGN  SERVICES 

Current  Activities.  Desktop  publishing  and  computer  graphics  remain  two  of  the  most 
rapidly  expanding  areas  In  visual  design.  Upgrading  capabilities  in  these  areas  is 
a  primary  focus  in  Design  Center.  These  technologies  greatly  enhance  services  in 
support  of  conferences,  seminars,  hearings,  public  meetings,  interagency  programs,  and 
the  like. 

Expansion  In  teleconferencing  service  affords  users  promising  cost  efficiencies.  This 
allows  users  to  avoid  higher  costs  of  travel  while  maintaining  contact  between  agency 
headquarters  offices  and  field  offices,  agricultural  program  clients,  and  the  general 
public. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress. 

1.  'Lifelines,"  a  video  feature  produced  for  the  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC) 
Program,  earned  a  Golden  Eagle  Award  from  the  Council  on  International  Non-Theatrical 
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Events  (CINE).  This  is  the  fifth  such  award  earned  by  the  Video  and  Teleconferencing 
Division  for  video  production  in  the  past  three  years. 

2.  Recent  exhibits  and  publication  efforts  produced  by  the  Design  Center  include  the 
following: 

0   Revised  Food  Guide  Pyramid  and  related  material. 

0   Workforce  Diversity  publication  series. 

0   Global  Research  and  Forestry  Campaign. 

0   Visitor  Centers  at:  Hell's  Canyon,  Oregon;  Chippewa  Forest,  Minnesota;  Vista 

del  Largo,  California;  Quake  Lake,  Montana;  Ketchikan,  Alaska;  El  Yunque, 

Puerto  Rico 
0   Exhibits  for:  Scientist  of  the  Year  (Agricultural  Research  Service),  World 

International  Forestry  Conference,  Minority  Careers  in  Forestry  (California) 

3.  New  executive  videoconferencing  services  were  introduced  to  USDA  agencies  during 
an  open  house  on  June  18,  1992.  The  day-long  open  house  included  more  than  50 
participants  representing  25  agencies  and  staff  offices,  and  featured  seven  hours  of 
continuous  connection  to  another  new  compressed  videoconferencing  facility  at  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.  With  the  new  technologies  of  this  center,  USDA  continues  to  lead 
the  way  as  one  of  the  few  agencies  having  full -service  capability  for 
audioconferencing,  compressed  videoconferencing,  and  satellite  videoconferencing. 

NATIONAL  FINANCE  CENTER 

Current  Activities:  Efforts  are  continuing  to  integrate  many  National  Finance  Center 
(NFC)  administrative  and  financial  management  systems  as  part  of  USDA's  "Modern 
Administrative  Processing  (MAP)"  strategy.  The  Department  has  conducted  a  thorough 
review  of  the  MAP  strategy  with  the  aim  of  developing  and  bringing  on-line  a  system 
to  benefit  all  USDA  agencies.  A  MAP  Project  Office  has  been  established  to  oversee 
development  and  implementation  of  the  new  MAP  strategy.  The  software  application 
element  of  this  strategy  is  the  "Administrative  Integrated  Management  System  (AIMS)," 
an  integrated  software  package  and  system  design  which  will  simplify  access  to  and 
operations  making  use  of  NFC's  financial  and  administrative  data.  Simplified  access 
and  operation  for  agency  users  will  mean  improved  service,  enhanced  system  efficiency, 
and  lower  cost. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1.  Enhancements  have  been  made  to  the  process  for  salary  payments  through  electronic 
funds  transfer  (EFT).  The  result  is  that  inquiries  and  claims  for  non-receipt  of 
checks  are  being  reduced,  receipt  of  payments  for  net  pay  and  voluntary  allotments  are 
being  expedited,  and  better  service  and  satisfaction  are  being  provided  to  employees 
electing  to  use  EFT  to  receive  salary  payments. 

2.  Disaster  recovery  drills  were  completed  successfully.  Such  drills  are  necessary 
to  validate  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  disaster  recovery  notification 
procedures  and  to  determine  the  point  at  which  recovery  operations  would  commence  at 
the  Philadelphia  Sungard  Recovery  Megacenter.  A  successful  telecommunication 
connectivity  test  was  conducted  on  June  6,  1992  at  the  Philadelphia  facility. 

3.  NFC  upgraded  Its  central  processing  capabilities  and  Increased  Its  system 
capability  by  34  percent,  measured  in  instructions  per  second. 

AUTOMATED  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICES 

Current  Activities:  The  technological  and  management  environment  for  ADP  services 
continues  to  change,  and  the  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management  (OIRM) 
continues  to  adapt  Itself  to  meet  users  changing  needs.  In  1991,  OIRM  reorganized 
mainframe  operations,  telecommunications  support,  and  applications  design  services 
under  an  umbrella  structure.  The  result  has  been  a  decrease  in  unit  costs  of  service 
for  ADP  activities  managed  with  WCF  support  by  OIRM. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

1.  In  October  1991,  NCC/Malnframe  created  all  Departmental  mailing  lists  and  shared 
folders  on  FTS2000Mail.  As  agencies  migrate  onto  this  system,  lists  will  be  updated. 

2.  NCC  successfully  installed  SUPERTRACS  for  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
(FCIC)  re-insurance  access.  This  will  support  approximately  30  FCIC  re-insurance 
companies  on  the  IBM  systems. 

3.  NCC/Appli cat ions  Development  began  processing  hierarchy  codes  for  the  Forest 
Service  so  that  reports  can  be  prepared  by  units  in  the  Forest  Service  regions. 

4.  NCC  completed  modifications  to  the  Residue  Violation  Information  System  (RVIS)  for 
the  Food  Safety  Inspection  Service  (FSIS),  added  indexes,  reoptimized  the  database, 
cleaned  excess  statistics  from  the  system  tables,  and  cleared  the  application's  audit 
trail  table.  FSIS  was  assisted  in  loading  data  from  its  MARCIS  system.  Implementing 
changes  In  the  system's  load  process  that  will  now  reject  laboratory  results  of 
specific  residues  for  samples  of  the  CAST  project.  RVIS  data  dictionary  maintenance 
and  cleanup  was  conducted,  and  the  performance  of  report  queries  was  reviewed. 

5.  NCC  conducted  tests  on  the  Delinquent  Loan  System  (DLS)  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  (FmHA).  FmHA  state  and  county  offices  will  use  the  new  DLS  to  query 
potential  borrowers  for  previous  delinquent  loan  balances.  An  estimated  300  or  more 
concurrent  users  are  expected  to  access  the  system  when  it  becomes  fully  operational. 

6.  NCC  has  also  been  working  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  to  add.  state 
distributional  data  and  publication  information  documenting  data  sources  for  SCS 
systems  OIRM  supports.  NCC/Mainframe  has  also  been  working  with  SCS  to  Install 
communications  packages  on  SCS  systems  it  supports. 

7.  NCC  has  continued  to  make  progress  with  development  of  the  Departmental  Automated 
Directives  System  (DADS).  All  screens,  macros,  and  reports  were  completed  for 
departmental  active  and  archive  databases.  NCC  has  been  working  with  contractor 
support  to  convert  documents  to  the  system.  The  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  (APHIS)  --  the  participating  agency  --  reviewed  the  DADS  system  in  January 
1992. 

8.  NCC  placed  In  production  Phase  I  of  the  Processed  Commodity  Inventory  Management 
System  (PCIMS)  In  November  1991.  Phases  2  and  3  were  put  in  production  in  February 
and  April  1992,  respectively. 

9.  The  Computer  Services  Unit  has  delivered  and  configured  personal  computers  for  the 
Department's  Office  of  Personnel  In  its  ongoing  office  automation  effort. 

10.  The  Computer  Services  Unit  has  also  supported  efforts  to  convert  the  Points  of 
Light  System  from  minicomputer  systems  to  microcomputer  systems  and  to  establish  full 
motion  compressed  video  services  In  USDA's  South  Building. 

11.  The  Telephone  Services  Operation  office  assisted  USDA  agencies  in  the  successful 
transition  to  the  Washington  Interagency  Telecommunications  System  (WITS)  at  various 
locations  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Washington,  O.C. 
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PROPOSED  LANGUAGE  CHANGES 

RENTAL  PAYMENTS  AND  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rental  Payments  (USDA) 

For  payment  of  space  rental  and  related  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-142  for 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  are  included  in  this 
Act,  $50,503,000  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  retained  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  non-recurring  repairs  as  determined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  an  agency  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  require 
modification  of  space  needs,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  transfer  a  share  of  that 
agency's  appropriation  made  available  by  this  Act  to  this  appropriation,  or  may 
transfer  a  share  of  this  appropriation  to  that  agency's  appropriation,  but  such 
transfers  shall  not  exceed  10  percentum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  space  rental 
and  related  costs  to  or  from  this  account. 

Building  Operations  and  Maintenance 

For  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  Agriculture  buildings  [pursuant  to  the 
delegation  of  authority  from  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  authorized  by  40 
U.S.C.  486,]  [$26,482,000],  $25.581.000. 

This  change  proposes  to  delete  reference  to  the  delegation  of  authority  from  GSA  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  buildings  in  the  Headquarters  complex.  USDA  has  been 
operating  without  a  delegation  of  authority  since  1989.  The  change  reflects  the 
current  state  of  affairs. 
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RENTAL  PAYMENTS  AND  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Appropriations  Act,  1993 $76,203,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1994 76.084.000 

Decrease  in  Appropriation -119.000 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 

1993  Other       1994 

Itgm  pf  Chjnqg  Estimated   Pav  Cost   Changes    Estimated 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA $50,503,000  --        --  $50,503,000 

Building  Operations  and 

Maintenance 25.700.000  »$  104. 000  -$223.000  25.581.000 

Total  Available 76.203.000  ■^104.000  -$223.000  76.084.000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


1992 

Actual 

1993 
Estimated 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

1994 
Estimated 

Item  of  Chanoe 

Amount 

Staff 
Year? 

Amount 

Staff 

Ye?r5 

Amount 

Staff 

1.  Rental 

Payments 

2.  Building 

Operations 
&  Mainten- 
ance  

$50,679,002 
25.700.000 

97 

$50,503,000 
25.700.000 

?7 

-119.000  (n 

$50,503,000 
25.581.000 

8? 

Total,  available 
or  estimate 

76.379.002 

87 

76.203.000 

97 

-119.000  (n 

76,084.000 

86 

Transfer  to: 
SCS 

219,768 

263,830 

40.400 

FmHA 

NASS 

Total,  Trans.. 
Total ,  Appro- 
priation  

+523,998 
76,90?, 000 

87 

76.203.000 

87 
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RENTAL  PAYMENTS  AND  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


1992 
Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters  $3,698,887 

11  Total  personnel  compensation  3,698.887 

12  Personnel  Benefits 647.927 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel 1.943 

Total  pers.  comp  &  benefits...  4.348.757 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel 13.658 

22  Transportation  of  things 5,216 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA 45,690,249 

23.3  Communications,  utilities, 

and  misc.  charges 5,362,261 

24  Printing 25,657 

25  Other  services 19,695,001 

26  Supplies  and  materials 651,009 

31  Equipment 430.489 

32  Land  and  Structures 156.705 

Total  other  objects 72.030.245 

Total  direct  obligations S76.379,002 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS  position...  $37,880 

Average  Grade.  GM/GS  positions...  10.34 


1993 


1994 


S3. 935. 000 

$4,023,000 

3,935,000 
696,000 

4.023.000 
712,000 

3.000 
4,634.000 

3,  OOP 
4,738.000 

12.000 

5.000 

45.503.000 

12.000 

5.000 

45,503.000 

5.428,000 

25.000 

19,466,000 

582.000 

344.000 

204.000 

5.365.000 

25,000 

19.311,000 

580,000 

342,000 

203.000 

7J, 569,000 

71,346,000 

J76,203,000 

$76,084,000 

$39,282 
10.37 

$41,128 
10.45 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

This  appropriation  provides  funding  for  the  following  activities: 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA.  The  fiscal  year  1983  Agriculture  Appropriations  Act  (P.L.  97- 
370)  consolidated  most  of  the  Department's  rental  payments  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  Into  a  single  appropriation.  This  activity  does  not  provide 
funding  to  cover  space  costs  Incurred  In  other  funding  areas  such  as  trust  funds,  the 
Working  Capital  Fund,  and  other  non-appropriated  funds.  The  amount  In  this  account 
represents  the  appropriated  portion  of  the  total  Departmental  charges  for  rent  payments 
to  the  GSA  for  all  agencies  and  staff  offices  of  the  Department  except  the  Forest 
Service.  In  addition,  the  appropriation  provides  for  the  retention  of  funds  by  USDA 
for  non-recurring  repairs. 

Building  Operations  and  Maintenance.  On  October  1,  1984,  GSA  delegated  the  operations 
and  maintenance  functions  for  the  buildings  in  the  D.C.  complex  to  the  Department. 
This  activity  provides  Departmental  staff  and  support  services  to  operate,  maintain, 
and  repair  the  buildings  in  the  D.C.  complex.  GSA  retains  responsibility  for  major 
non-recurring  repairs.  Since  1989  when  the  GSA  delegation  expired,  USDA  has  been 
responsible  for  managing,  operating,  maintaining,  repairing,  and  Improving  the 
Headquarters  Complex,  which  encompasses  14.1  acres  of  ground  and  4  buildings  containing 
approximately  3  million  square  feet  of  space  occupied  by  approximately  8,000  employees. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  A  net  decrease  of  S119.000  for  buildino  operations  and  maintenance  composed  of 
the  following: 

(a)  An  Increase  of  S569.000  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  increase  in  non-salary 
costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S104.000  for  pay  costs  which  reflects  the  annualization  of 
the  fiscal  year  1993  oav  raise. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  S792.000  fp'-   ad-^inistrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  Change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive 
Order,  total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be 
reduced  by  3  percent  in  Ft  1994.  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in 
FY  1996  and  14  percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  reductions 
will  be  made  in  discretionary  expenses  such  as  --  travel  and 
transportation  of  persons.  transportation  of  things, 
communications,  utilities,  printing  and  reproduction  services, 
contracts  for  equipment  maintenance,  training,  other  services, 
supplies,  and  equipment  purchases. 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 
1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 

1992       1993       1994 

Staff  Staff  Staff 

Amount   Years  Amount   Years  Amount   Years 

Washington,  D.C $76,379,002   87  $76,203,000   87  $76,084,000   86 

Unobligated  balance  --    ii — — ii. 

Total,  Available 


or  Estimate      $76.379.002   87    $76.203.000   87    $76.084.000   86 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

RENTAL  PAYMENTS  TO  GSA 

This  account  was  established  by  the  Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Related 

Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1983  to  finance  the  appropriated  portion  of  the  payment 

of  the  General  Services  Administration's  fees  for  rental  of  leased  space  and  related 

services  to  all  USOA  agencies  except  the  Forest  Service,  which  Is  funded  in  another 
appropriations  bill. 

Current  Activities  and  Recent  Prooress: 

1.  GSA  Controlled  Space.  USDA  occupies  nearly  4  million  square  feet  in  18  leased 
buildings  and  4  owned  buildings  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area.  During  fiscal 
year  1992  approximately  150,000  square  feet  of  leased  space  was  acquired.  Pending 
space  requests  for  expansion  amount  to  nearly  77,000  square  feet  and  replacement  space 
will  be  required  for  over  300,000  square  feet  in  fiscal  year  1993.  The  Department  is 
developing  a  Long  Range  Strategic  Space  Plan  designed  to  reduce  agency  fragmentation 
and  duplication  of  administrative  support  requirements. 

.  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Since  October  1,  1984,  USDA  has  maintained  and  operated  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Headquarters  Complex.  The  four  building  complex,  which  is  located  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Mall,  is  composed  of  historic  buildings  varying  in  age  from  55  to  112  years. 
The  complex  is  the  focal  point  for  carrying  out  USOA's  mission. 

Because  these  facilities  were  allowed  to  deteriorate  under  previous  management 
strategies  and  funding  limitations  prior  to  fiscal  year  1985,  USDA  began  a  maintenance 
program  to  repair,  improve,  and  restore  the  facilities.  During  fiscal  year  1992, 
approximately  $10  million  of  USDA  funds  were  used  for  repairs  and  Improvements.  A 
major  effort  was  undertaken  to  upgrade  mechanical  and  electrical  systems  and  make  the 
buildings  accessible  to  the  handicapped  and  disabled.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  USOA  will 
continue  implementing  its  long-range  plan  to  correct  the  serious  building 
deterioration.  This  effort  will  maintain  or  restore  the  integrity  of  the  buildings 
in  the  Headquarters  complex,  and  keep  them  safe  and  operational  until  the  proposed 
major  renovation  of  the  South  Building  is  undertaken  and  accomplished. 

Current  Activities  and  Recent  Progress: 

1.  Window  Restoration.  USDA  is  continuing  its  program  to  restore  approximately  4,600 
windows  in  the  South  Building  that  had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  over  50  years. 
Contracts  awarded  in  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  restored  all  the  windows  on  the  main 
facades  of  the  building.  The  windows  in  Court  2  were  restored  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  in  Court  1  in  fiscal  year  1991.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  contracts  were  awarded  to 
restore  the  windows  and  masonry  in  Court  4  of  the  South  Building  and  the  windows  in 
the  Administration  Building.  Construction  will  begin  in  November  of  fiscal  year  1993. 
The  restoration  of  the  windows  in  Court  3  is  scheduled  to  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1993. 

2.  Environmental  Quality  Program.  The  safety  and  health  of  the  occupants  of  these 
buildings  is  a  major  concern.  Activities  in  the  area  of  environmental  safety  and 
health  include: 

a.  Asbestos  Abatement.  Under  the  continuing  asbestos  abatement  program,  a  major 
contract  to  abate  asbestos  in  the  South  Building  Phase  IV  was  completed  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  Phase  V  for  the  South  Building  is  planned  for  award  in  fiscal  year 
1993. 

b.  Air  Quality.  A  $446,000  contract  to  upgrade  the  air  quality  in  a  portion  of  the 
South  Building  was  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Due  to  the  increasing  requests 
froo  agencies  for  evaluation  of  air  quality  in  their  environments,  a  contract  has 
been  set  up  with  a  certified  industrial  hygiene  consultant  to  conduct  tests  and 
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provide  evaluation  reports  as  needed.  Numerous  air  quality  environmental  tests 
were  done  in  fiscal  year  1992,  and  remedial  actions  Initiated  as  necessary.  This 
contract  will  continue  In  fiscal  year  1993. 

3.  Electrical  Improvement  Program.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  emphasis  was  placed  on  badly 
needed  electrical  repairs  and  Improvements.  In  the  Administration  Building, 
replacement  of  the  east  and  west  vault  switchgear  and  Installation  of  an  emergency 
lighting  system  were  completed.  A  new  wiring  system  Is  currently  being  Installed. 
In  fiscal  year  1992,  contracts  for  the  upgrade  of  transformer  vault  10  (S504,000)  and 
a  corridor  lighting  energy  retrofit  ({52,709)  were  awarded.  In  the  South  Building, 
replacement  of  network  protectors  and  switchgears  In  vaults  4  and  5  Is  underway. 

4.  Accesslbilltv  for  Disabled.  Two  major  projects  to  provide  accessibility  for 
disabled  persons  were  completed  In  December  1992:  a)  a  new  elevator  entrance  at  Wing 
1  of  the  South  Building,  and  b)  new  wheelchair  lifts  located  at  the  Television  Studio, 
Training  Center,  Jefferson  Auditorium,  and  Ceremonial  Patio.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  a 
$72,243  contract  was  awarded  and  completed  for  the  new  TARGET  Center,  which  is  a 
technological  resource  and  training  center  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

5.  Masonry  Restoration  Program.  The  repair  of  the  masonry  in  Courts  2  and  3  of  the 
South  Building  was  completed  in  fiscal  year  1992.  The  repair  of  the  masonry  in  Court 
4  was  combined  with  the  window  restoration  of  Court  4  into  a  single  contract  and  was 
awarded  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  $1,310,000.  The  repair  of  Court  5  is  planned  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  Courts  1  and  6  are  planned  for  future  fiscal  years. 
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ADVISORY  COMHIHEES 

Purpose  Statement 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (P.L.  92-463)  was  passed  in  1972  to  recognize  that 
comnittees  and  similar  groups  provide  a  useful  and  beneficial  means  of  furnishing 
expert  advice  to  officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  is  the  principal  Department  Officer  responsible  for  performing  functions 
and  coordinating  activities  of  the  Act. 

The  Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1983 
consolidated  all  USDA  advisory  committee  funds,  except  those  in  the  Forest  Service  and 
those  paid  from  user  fees,  in  a  separate  appropriation. 


67-751  O— 98 32 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


ftvailahle  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
199?  Actual  and  Fstlmatpd-  1993  and  1994 


Item 


USDA  Advisory 
Committees 

Total,  Advisory 
Committees 


1992 
Actual 


Amount 


t?. 038. 000 


2.038.000 


Staff 
Years 


1993 
Estimated 


Amount 


M52.000 


952.000 


Staff 
Yg^r? 


1994 
Estimated 


Amount 


$     952.000 


Staff 
Years 


952.000  : 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

CLASSIPICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


Personnel  Compensation:  iJ 

11  Total  personnel  compensation 

12  Personnel  Benefits 

Total   Pers.  Conip  &  Benefits 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23.3  Communications,  utilities, 

and  other  rent 

24  Printing  and  reproduction... 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

31   Equipment 

41   Grants,  Subsidies  and 

Contributions 

Total  other  objects 

Total  direct  obligations 


1992 


1993 


1994 


$715,625 
122,462 
838.087 

$490,000 

94,P99 

574,000 

$502,000 

96,QQQ 

588.000 

594,821 
1,074 

222,000 
1,000 

214,000 
1,000 

48,338 

43,630 

246,964 

19,621 

396 

10,000 
31,000 
95.000 
17,000 
2,000 

10,000 
30,000 
92,000 
16,000 
1,000 

42.000 

.. 

996,844 

378.000 

364.000 

1.834.931 

952.000 

952,000 

a/  USDA  agencies  are  allowed  under  the  Advisory  Committee  Act  to  obligate 
funds  for  portions  of  salaries  and  benefits  for  staff-time  devoted  to  the 
support  of  these  committees. 
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ADVISORY  COMMIHEES 

The  estimates  Include  appropriation  language  for  this  Item  as  follows: 

For  necessary  expenses  for  activities  of  advisory  committees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  are  Included  In  this  Act,  S952,000;  Provided,  That  no  other 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  support  of  such  committees. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Appropriations  Act,  1993 $952,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1994 952.000 

Change  in  Appropriation -- 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(on  basis  of  appropriation) 


1993 
Item  of  Change  Estimated 

USDA  Advisory  Committees $952,000 


Program 
Chanoes 


1994 
Estimated 

$952,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(on  basis  of  appropriation) 


1992 

1993 

1994 

Actual 

Estimated 

Increase 
or 

Estimated 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Item  of  Chanae 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Y??r5 

Decrease 

Amount 

Years 

Advisory 

Committees 

$1,832,482 

-- 

$952,000 

-- 

-- 

$952,000 

-- 

National 

Commission  on. . 

I 

; 

:     : 

: 

I 

Agriculture  and 

Rural  Develop.. 

2,449 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Unobligated 

Balance 

Lapsing 

225,494 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Unobl .  Balance 

Brought  Forward 

-22.425 

.. 

.. 

.- 

-- 

.- 

-- 

Total, 

available  or 

; 

:     ; 

: 

: 

estimate 

2.038.000 

952.000:   -- 

-- 

952,000: 

Total, 

Appropriation.. 

2.038,000 

-- 

-ANATION  OF  PROGRAI 

1 

EXP 

The  appropriation  provides  for  financial  support  of  all  authorized  Department  of 
Agriculture  advisory  committee  activities  other  than  those  included  in  the  Forest 
Service  or  financed  by  user  fees  or  other  funds.  The  FY  1983  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  provided  a  consolidated  account  for 
this  purpose.  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (P.L.  92-463)  was  passed  in  1972  to 
recognize  that  committees  and  similar  groups  provide  a  useful  and  beneficial  means  of 
furnishing  expert  advice  to  officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  establishing  the 
Act,  Congress  declared  that:  committees  should  be  restricted  in  number  to  only  those 
essential  to  provide  the  necessary  expert  advice  in  specialty  areas;  uniform  standards 
and  procedures  should  govern  the  establishment,  operation,  administration  and  duration 
of  the  committees;  and  Congress  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  number  and  cost  of 
committees. 

Executive  Order  12838,  Termination  and  Limitation  of  Federal  Advisory  Committees, 
requires  each  agency  to  terminate  at  least  one-third  or  a  minimum  of  seven 
discretionary  advisory  committees  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993.  The  Order  further 
requires  each  agency  to  justify  the  continuation  or  termination  of  its  statutory 
committees.  The  Department  is  currently  reviewing  its  advisory  committees  to  determine 
which  should  continue  in  effect  and  which  should  be  proposed  for  termination.  The 
Congress  will  be  notified  when  these  decisions  are  made. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DFCRFASFf; 

(1)  No  net  change  Is  requested  for  advisory  committees.  Changes  in  funding 
requirements  will  be  accomplished  within  the  same  level  available  in 
fiscal  year  1993. 

Estimates  for  the  Department's  Advisory  Committees  by  major  policy 
area  follow. 

USDA  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

1992     1993   1994  1/ 
Policy  Area  and  Committee  Title        Actual   Estimate  Estimate 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Alternative  Agriculture  Research  and 

Commercialization  Center --      $45,698 

Food  and  Consumer  Services: 

Nat'l  Adv.  Council  on  Maternal,  Infant  and 

Fetal  Nutrition $35,312    $8,000 

Nat'l  Adv.  Council  on  Commodity  Distribution.  60,583    26,600 

Dietary  Guidelines  Advisory  Committee --     22,100 

National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Advisory 

Council 61,807    19,900 

Advisory  Committee  on  Welfare  Simplification 

and  Coordination 56.339    49.978  _z^ 

Total 214,041   126,578 

Science  and  Education: 

Nat'l  Ag.  Res.  &  Exten.  Users  Adv.  Board 247.425  100,030 

National  Arboretum  Advisory  Council 9,416  10,000 

Human  Nutrition  Board  of  Sclent.  Counselors..  15,556  15,000 

Science  &  Education  Nat'l  Res.  Initiative 17,217  14,000 

Advisory  Council  for  Nat'l  Genetics  Res 17,557  15,000 

Animal  Health  Science  Research  Adv. Board 14,261  6,500 

Cooperative  Forestry  Res.  Adv.  Council 30,109  16,000 

Committee  of  Nine 38,370  4,000 

Agricultural  Biotechnology  Res.  Adv.  Comro 151,476  40,000 

Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural 

Sciences 245,789  100,000 

Agricultural  Science  and  Technology 

Review  Board 62,913  20,000 

Advisory  Council  on  National  Sustainable 

Agriculture 21,470  14,000 

Global  Climate  Change  Technical  Advisory 

Commi  ttee 4.860 


Total 876,419  354,530 

Marketing  and  Inspection  Services: 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Svc.  Adv.  Comm 22,116  15,000 

Nat'l  Adv.  Comro.  on  Meat  &  Poultry  Insp 18,000  10,000 

Nat'l  Adv.  Comm.  on  Microbiological  Criteria 

for  Foods 47,125  41,249 

Advisory  Committees  on: 

Foreign  Animal  and  Poultry  Diseases 32,603  10,000 

Gen.  Conf.  Conm.  of  the  Nat'l  Poultry 

Improvement  Plan 18,484  3,500 

Nat'l  Animal  Damage  Control  Adv.  Comm 52,093  10,000 

National  Organic  Standards  Board 118.083  45.646 


Total 308,504   135,395 
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1992  1993  1994  U. 

Policy  Area  and  Conwiittee  Title  Actual            EstlHUte      Estimate 

International  Affairs  and  Coonodity  Prograas: 

Agricultural   Policy  Adv.   Cotim.   for  Trade...  16,906  14,848 

Agricultural  Tech.  Adv.  Comm.  for  Trade: 

Cotton 17,331  13,821 

Dairy  Products 17,331  13,821 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 17,331  13,821 

Grain  and  Feed 18,403  14,847 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 20,308  14,847 

Oilseeds  and  Oilseed  Products 17.331  13,821 

Poultry  and  Eggs 17,331  13,821 

Sweeteners 15,620  13,821 

Tobacco 17,844  13,821 

Processed  Food 17,331  13,821 

Agribusiness  Promotion  Council 14,557 

Agricultural  Adv.  Conm.  on  Providing 

Advice  to  Emerging  Democracies 12.958 


Total 220,582    155,110 

Saall  Coomunlty  and  Rural  Developnent: 

President's  Council  on  Rural  America 87,633     10,253 

National  Commission  on  Agriculture  and 

Rural  Devel opment 2.449 

Total 90 ,  082 

Econoaics: 

Nat'l  Ag.  Cost  of  Prod.  Standards  Review  Bd.   31.042 

Departaental  Adaini strati on: 

Citizen's  Adv.  Conn,  on  Equal  Opportunity...  54,828 

Comroi ttee  Management  Support 39.433 

Total 94,261 

Reserved  Cont  i  ngency n. 

Total,  Advisory  Committees 1.834.931 

\£    Decisions  have  not  been  made  on  which  committees  will  be  active  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  the  funding  allocation  to  those  committees.  An  updated  table  of 
committee  estimates  will  be  provided  when  deliberations  are  completed. 


10.253 

-- 

24,273 

-- 

21,788 
50.000 

-- 

71,788 

-- 

28.375 

95?,000 

952,009 
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ADVISORY  COMMIHEES 
STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  appropriation  provides  for  direction  and  financial  support  of  all  authorized  USOA 
Advisory  Committee  activities  other  than  those  Included  In  the  Forest  Service  and 
those  financed  from  user  fees.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  Is  the 
Conmlttee  Management  Officer  and  provides  the  policy  guidance  for  the  establishment 
and  continuation  of  committees. 

A  table  containing  information  on  the  authority  and  committee  membership  for  each 
committee  appears  at  the  end  of  the  committee  activity  descriptions. 

OFFICE  OF  THF  SECRETARY: 

Alternative  Agriculture  Research  and  Commercialization  Center  (AARC) 

The  Alternative  Agriculture  Research  and  Commercialization  Center  Advisory  Council 
advises  the  Alternative  Agriculture  Research  and  Commercialization  Board  and  Regional 
Centers  on  all  applications  for  assistance  for  projects  commercializing  new  nonfood 
and  nonfeed  products  using  agricultural  commodities. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Council  will  make  nonbinding  recommendations  on  applications 
submitted:  monitor  the  progress  of  ongoing  projects,  provide  technical  and  business 
counseling,  and  provide  technical  and  business  counseling  to  entities  that  do  not  seeic 
financial  assistance  but  that  are  engaged  in  the  commercialization  of  agriculture 
coonodities. 

FOOD  AND  CONSUMER  SERVICES: 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Maternal  Infant  and  Fetal  Nutrition 

The  purpose  of  this  Council  is  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC)  and  related  Programs  such  as  the 
Coanodity  Supplemental  Food  Program  (CSFP)  to  determine  how  these  programs  say  be 
ioproved.  The  Council  is  required  by  law  to  report  its  recomnendatlons  for  changes  to 
the  President  and  Congress  every  two  years. 

Nineteen  Council  nenbers  and  thirty-six  others  attended  the  one  Council  meeting  in 
fiscal  year  1992.  The  focus  of  this  neeting  was  to  update  the  Council  on  activities 
within  the  Supplemental  Food  Programs  so  the  Council  could  make  recommendations  at  the 
1994  Council  neeting. 

No  neeting  is  scheduled  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

National  Advisorv  Council  on  Commodity  Distribution 

This  Council  was  established  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
distribution  of  donated  commodities  to  recipient  agencies.  It  provides  guidance  on 
regulations  and  policy  development  on  specifications. 

The  Council  held  two  meetings  in  fiscal  year  1992  in  Washington,  D.C.  Twelve  Council 
nenbers  attended  the  first  meeting  on  February  10-13,  1992.  During  this  meeting,  the 
Council  developed  its  fomal  recommendations  for  the  annual  report  to  the  Congress. 
The  report  was  distributed  in  September.  The  report  contained  recommend at  ions 
regarding  USDA  specifications  for  beef  purchases,  and  provided  more  processed 
comnodities  and  nutritious  coonodities  to  help  schools  neet  dietary  guidelines  and 
nutrition  education  initiatives.  Other  recomnendatlons  included  considering  ethnic 
and  regional  preferences,  purchasing  commodities,  unitizing  shipments  of  commodities. 
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discontinuing  the  conmodlty  letter  of  credit  sites,  Issuing  of  the  conmodlty  foods 
newsletter,  and  providing  guidance  for  States  on  State  advisory  councils. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  August  18-19,  1992.  The  Council  discussed 
a  number  of  Issues  which  will  be  considered  further  In  March  1993.  At  the  March 
meeting,  the  Council  will  formulate  recommendations  for  the  next  report  to  Congress. 

Dietary  Guidelines  Advisory  Committee 

The  purpose  of  this  Committee  is  to  advise  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Health 
and  Human  Services  if  a  review  of  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  Is  currently 
warranted  based  on  advances  in  scientific  knowledge  and  to  advise  the  Secretaries  of 
any  recommended  revision  to  the  Guidelines.  They  were  last  revised  In  1990. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  several  public  meetings  will  be  held  in  anticipation  of 
recommendations  for  revising  the  Guidelines  in  1995. 

National  Nutrition  Monitorino  Advisory  Council 

The  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Advisory  Council  provides  scientific  and  technical 
advice  on  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  coordinated  program  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  nutrition  monitoring  and  related  research  program,  and  to 
advise  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  Council  met  three  times  in  fiscal  year  1992,  in  Washington,  O.C.  The  meeting 
dates  were  February  26-27,  July  15-16,  and  September  24-25,  1992.  The  first  meeting 
was  devoted  to  orientation  of  the  Council  and  updating  them  on  the  current  activities 
in  nutrition  monitoring.  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Interagency  Board  for  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related 
Research.  At  the  third  meeting,  the  Council  invited  two  experts  In  nutrition 
monitoring  from  private  Industry  and  academia  to  address  food  composition  data  bases 
and  monitoring  high-risk  population  groups.  The  Council  also  finalized  their  report 
to  the  Secretaries  of  USDA  and  DHHS. 

Two  meetings  are  planned  In  Washington,  D.C.  in  1993.  The  Council  plans  to  continue 
addressing  Identified  areas  of  focus,  to  develop  and  implement  a  mechanism  to  monitor 
the  Ten-Year  Comprehensive  Plan,  and  to  develop  their  annual  report  of  evaluation  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretaries  of  USDA  and  DHHS. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Welfare  Slmollficatlon  and  Coordination 

The  Welfare  Simplification  and  Coordination  Advisory  Committee  examines  ways  to  better 
coordinate  services  to  applicants  and  participants  of  the  Food  Stamp,  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  Medicaid,  and  housing  programs.  The  Committee  will  report 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  to  Congress  and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  by  July  I,  1993. 

The  Committee  met  April  30-May  1,  1992,  in  Arlington.  Virginia.  It  discussed 
Identifying  barriers  to  administration,  examining  reasons  for  different  programs  and 
policies,  evaluating  how  different  policies  hinder  the  receipt  of  multiple  benefits, 
recommending  simplified  programs  and  policies,  and  describing  the  major  effects  of 
simplified  programs  and  policies.  Representatives  from  FNS,  HHS,  and  HUD  briefed  the 
Committee  on  key  aspects  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  AFOC.  Medicaid,  and  HUD  housing 
programs . 

The  second  meeting  was  held  August  20  -  22,  1992,  in  Seattle,  Washington.  The 
Committee  was  briefed  on  the  Community  Caring  Council  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  a 
non-profit  corporation  which  promotes  coordination  and  cooperation  between  social 
service  providers,  churches,  the  business  community,  and  the  educational  system  to 
empower  families  and  Individuals  to  become  more  self-sufficient.  Committee  members 
also  visited  the  Family  Independence  Program  (FIP),  which  provides  Incentives  for 
employment  and  training  and  pays  for  child  care  expenses  to  help  families  move  off 
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welfare  and  become  self-sufficient.  The  program  provides  cash  to  participants  In  lieu 
of  food  stamp  coupons.  The  Committee  formulated  an  Initial  set  of  basic  principles 
on  which  to  base  Its  recommendations  to  Congress  and  discussed  barriers  to 
simplification  and  coordination. 

The  next  meeting  win  be  held  January  7-9,  1993,  In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  to 
observe  the  Charlotte-Mecklenberg  housing  demonstration.  The  final  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  March  11-12,  1993,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Members  will  observe  a  one- 
stop  shopping  case  management  system  and  will  be  briefed  on  Maryland's  statewide 
Electronic  Benefit  Transfer  System.  The  Committee  expires  July  1,  1993. 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION: 

National  Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Users  Advisory  Board  (UABl 

This  statutory  committee  is  composed  of  21  citizens  reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary,  the  President,  and  the  Congress  on  policies,  programs,  and  planning  In  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences. 

At  the  meeting  on  October  21-23,  1991,  the  UAB  and  Joint  Council  reviewed  research, 
teaching,  and  extension  programs  at  the  University  of  Arizona;  research  projects  at 
the  USDA  Agriculture  Research  Service  Western  Area  Laboratory;  and  research  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Water  Conservation  Laboratory.  The  agenda  focused  on  Water  and  Public 
Land  issues.  The  UAB  and  Joint  Council  also  heard  presentations  on  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  and  agreed  to  write  a  white  paper  on  the  potential  implications  of  the  Act 
to  ranchers  and  farmers.  In  a  separate  session,  the  Board  conducted  a  strategic 
assessment  and  planning  exercise  to  make  decisions  regarding  methodology,  so  that  a 
private  sector  advisory  group  can  better  identify  and  evaluate  top  priority  areas  of 
research  and  education.  Eighteen  UAB  members  attended  the  October  meeting. 

At  the  Washington,  D.C.  meeting  on  February  13-18,  1992,  the  UAB  examined  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1993  budget  proposal  for  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
higher  education;  heard  from  agency  heads,  0MB,  and  College  of  Agriculture 
representatives  about  the  proposed  budget;  and  wrote  its  mandated  budget  report.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  UAB  members  briefed  their  U.S.  Representatives  and 
Senators  on  the  Board's  budget  appraisal  and  program  priority  recommendations. 
Eighteen  members  attended  this  meeting. 

Eighteen  members  attended  the  May  17-20,  1992,  meeting  in  Ithaca,  New  York.  The  UAB 
learned  about  USDA  agricultural  biotechnology  and  food  safety  programs  conducted  by 
Cornell  University  and  the  USDA  Agricultural  Research  Service.  The  focus  of  the 
twenty-eight  presentations  was  on  competitiveness,  technology  transfer,  regulation  and 
risk  assessment.  The  UAB  also  heard  a  presentation  on  the  role  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  held  workgroup  sessions  to  draft  the  UAB's  1992  July  report. 

Eighteen  members  attended  the  August  14-18,  1992  meeting  in  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  Field  tours  and  presentations  illustrated  unique  scientific,  economic,  and 
sociological  conditions  in  subartic  cultures.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  efforts 
made  in  rural  economic  development  and  resource  development  verses  resource 
preservation  because  these  are  critical  issues  facing  agriculture  in  general,  but 
magnified  in  Alaska.  At  the  business  session  the  Board  determined  it  would  cancel  the 
October  1992  and  August  1993  meetings,  hold  the  February  and  May  1993  meetings,  and 
combine  the  budget  report  and  priorities  report.  These  decisions  were  necessary 
because  of  the  budget  constraints  In  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  UAB  Aooraisal  of  the  Proposed  1992  Budget  for  Food  and  Aoricultural  Sciences  was 
distributed  to  three  thousand  people  in  April  1992.  The  Board's  July  report.  Science 
and  Education  Issues:  A  midyear  report  of  citizen  concerns  and  recommendations  for 
American  agricultural  research,  teaching,  and  extension,  was  distributed  to  two 
thousand  people  in  September  1992. 
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Two  UAB  meetings  will  be  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1993.  At  the  February  meeting  the 
Board  will  appraise  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  Science  and  Education. 
At  the  May  meeting  the  Board  will  recommend  program  priorities  for  Science  and 
Education  In  fiscal  year  1995.  The  Board  will  combine  this  appraisal  and  priorities 
In  one  published  report. 

National  Arboretum  Advisory  Council 

This  Council  advises  the  Department  on  activities  and  long-range  plans  at  the  National 
Arboretum  relating  to  tree  and  plant  life  research  and  education. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  October  28-29,  1991,  at  the  National  Arboretum, 
Washington,  O.C.  with  thirteen  Council  members  in  attendance.  There  was  a  review  of 
existing  research  and  education  programs  and  long-range  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
user  community  and  general  public.  A  written  report  containing  ten  major 
recommendations  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  April  21,  1992. 
Recommendations  were  made  to  have  the  National  Arboretum  staff  play  an  Increased  role 
in  planning  and  coordinating  national  programs  relating  to  woody  landscape  plants  and 
to  publish  an  annual  report  on  current  programs  and  accomplishments. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  review  and  evaluate  Arboretum  programs 
and  activities  and  to  make  additional  recommendations  on  the  scope  and  direction  of 
research  and  education  programs. 

Human  Nutrition  Board  of  Scientific  Counselors 

The  Board  reviews  research  progress  and  educational  activities  of  the  USDA  and  reports 
to  the  Secretary  on  program  direction,  priorities,  scope  of  activities,  and  quality 
of  programs  In  human  nutrition,  research  and  education. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  March  17-18,  1992,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Eight 
agencies  of  the  USDA  and  liaison  members  from  three  other  Departments  reported.  Three 
resolutions  developed,  adopted,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  were:  (1)  the  need  for 
enhanced  nutrition  monitoring;  (2)  the  need  for  evaluation  of  current  nutrition 
education  to  Improve  nutrition  progranming  In  the  Department;  and  (3)  support  for 
Agricultural  Research  Service  human  nutrition  research  centers  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  and  San  Francisco,  California.  Nutrition 

During  1993,  the  USDA  is  recognizing  its  centenary  of  human  nutrition  activities 
initiated  by  W.O.  Atwater.  One  of  the  recognition  events  is  a  symposium  in  June 
examining  the  unique  development  of  research,  education,  food  consumption  monitoring, 
and  household  food  economics  within  the  USDA.  In  conjunction  with  the  symposium,  the 
Board  will  be  asked  to  hold  a  research  planning  meeting  to  provide  guidance  for  future 
planning  by  the  Department. 

Science  and  Education  National  Research  Initiative  Advisory  Committee 

This  Committee  advises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  Science  and  Education  National  Research  Initiative  (NRI)  to  assure  that  research 
is  carried  out  on  the  highest  priority  areas  with  the  widest  participation  by 
qualified  scientists.  Members  are  scientists  drawn  from  government.  Industry,  and 
academe  and  are  representatives  of  the  diverse  food  and  agricultural  system. 

The  Committee  met  on  August  4,  1992,  In  Washington,  D.C.  with  12  members  In 
attendance.  The  Committee  discussed  the  NRI  statement  of  purpose,  the  process 
Involved  in  revision  of  the  Request  for  Proposals  and  the  ways  in  which  the  Committee 
will  continue  to  function.  The  Committee  made  several  suggestions  relative  to  many 
issues,  including  Individual  committee  members'  plans  to  maintain  contacts  with 
program  directors  in  areas  of  their  expertise. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  Committee  Is  planned  for  March  1993.  Subcommittees  will  be 
appointed  to  develop  agenda  items  and  define  steps  to  reach  specific  objectives 
including  preparation  of  Request  for  Proposals,  assessment  of  accomplishments  of  the 
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program  and  possible  changes  In  program  objectives.  Subcommittees  will  communicate 
by  telephone  and  meet  during  the  scheduled  meetings  of  the  full  committee.  No 
additional  expenses  will  be  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittees. 

Advisory  Council  for  National  Genetics  Resources 

This  Council  assesses  national  needs  to  identify  high-priority  programs  for 
conserving,  utilizing,  and  distributing  plant  genetic  resources  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  officers  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges.  The  program's  aim  Is  to  collect,  preserve,  and  disseminate  genetic 
material  of  importance  to  American  food  and  agricultural  production. 

The  Council  held  its  first  meeting  on  December  15-16,  1992,  to  address  policy  Issues 
relating  to  Intellectual  property  rights,  exchange  of  genetic  resources,  and  potential 
Impact  of  the  Convention  on  Biological  Diversity  on  all  aspects  of  the  program.  The 
Board  will  also  address  mode  of  linkage  of  the  Council  to  the  respective  genetic 
resources  communities. 

Animal  Health  Science  Research  Advisory  Board 

This  Board  advises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  implementation  and  priorities 
of  animal  health  research  authorized  by  the  National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended. 

The  Board  did  not  meet  during  fiscal  year  1992  because  new  Board  members  had  not  been 
appointed.  The  Board  will  meet  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Advisory  Council  (CFRAC) 

The  Council  advises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  national  and  institutional 
administration  of  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Program.  The 
Secretary  annually  receives  a  report  from  this  Council  concerning  regional  and 
national  research  planning  and  coordination  of  forestry  research  within  the  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  forestry  schools,  and  the  forest  industries. 

Ten  of  the  sixteen  Council  members  met  December  11-12,  1991,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Discussions  at  this  meeting  resulted  in  the  formation  of  resolutions  included  in 
CFRAC's  fiscal  year  1992  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  On  April  21, 
1992,  CFRAC's  outgoing  and  incoming  chairpersons  met  with  the  Deputy  Secretary,  to 
present  the  Report  from  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  long  standing  recommendation  of  the  Council  for 
attaining  $25  million  for  the  Mclntire-Stennis  program  was  reinforced.  In  addition, 
CFRAC  recommended  that  the  Secretary  provide  the  leadership  in  establishing  a  National 
Forestry  Research  Council  (NFRC),  as  recommended  by  the  National  Research  Council 
(NRC)  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

One  CFRAC  meeting  is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1993.  During  1993,  CFRAC  will  consider 
broadening  to  Include  all  of  forestry  research  support  through  USDA.  This  will 
involve  cooperation  between  both  USDA  programs  in  forestry  research,  the  CSRS 
Mclntire-Stennis  program  and  the  Forest  Service  (FS)  research  program. 

Committee  of  Nine 

The  Committee  of  Nine  advises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  conduct,  management, 
and  administration  of  cooperative  regional  research.  The  Committee  develops  and 
implements  administrative  procedures  and  recommends  policies  conducive  to  effective 
regional  research;  monitors  the  regional  research  program  to  insure  adequate 
commitment  and  achievement  by  participants;  reviews  research  priorities,  and  compares 
them  with  priorities  in  research  projects  in  the  regional  program;  and  encourages 
development  of  agricultural  research  projects  within  or  among  regions  to  promote  a 
sound  and  prosperous  agricultural,  rural  life  and  welfare  of  the  consumer. 
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Meetings  were  held  December  5-6,  1991,  In  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  May  13-15,  1992,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  September  10-11,  1992,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  December,  the 
Committee  reviewed  and  made  recommendations  on  new  and  revised  Regional  Research  Fund 
proposals.  In  May,  evaluation  results  were  communicated  to  participating  station 
directors  and  project  administration  advisers.  In  September,  the  Committee  proposed 
a  national  research  support  project  that  would  Improve  coordination  among  germplasm 
researchers,  initiated  a  national  planning  project  to  analyze  the  regional  project, 
continued  the  development  of  a  mechanism  for  the  emergence  of  a  new  national  research 
project,  and  initiated  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  regional  research  manual.  The 
Committee  evaluated  and  recommended  approval  of  six  National  Research  Support 
Projects.  All  members  attended  the  meetings.  . 

There  are  approximately  191  regional  research  projects.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  the 
Committee  reviewed  and  took  action  on  79  regional  research  proposals  including:  14  new 
proposals,  29  revisions,  19  extensions,  and  11  deferrals  or  conditional  approvals. 
There  were  six  regional  research  proposal  extensions  denied. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  only  one  meeting  is  scheduled  for  May  1993. 

Agricultural  Biotechnology  Research  Advisory  Committee  (ABRACl 

ABRAC  advises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  policies,  programs,  operations,  and 
activities  associated  with  agricultural  biotechnology  research.  It  oversees  the 
review  of  proposed  research  projects,  evaluates  the  adequacy  of  draft  proposals  used 
by  USDA  in  preparing  environmental  assessments  of  the  above  research  projects, 
recommends  necessary  revisions  to  research  guidelines  and  protocols,  advises  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  on  agricultural  related  research  projects,  and  provides 
information  to  and  maintains  cognizance  of  Institutional  Biosafety  Committees  (IBC's) 
to  assure  the  availability  of  essential  personnel  to  carry  out  oversight  of 
agricultural  related  biotechnology  functions. 

There  were  three  full  ABRAC  meetings  and  three  ABRAC  working  group  meeting  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  The  first  full  ABRAC  meeting  took  place  December  3-4,  1991,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  It  was  attended  by  twenty-six  visitors  and  four  staff  members,  who  finalized  the 
Guidelines  for  Research  Involving  Planned  introduction  into  the  Environment  fif 
Genetically  Modified  Organisms. 

The  second  ABRAC  meeting  was  held  March  11-13,  1992,  in  Arlington,  Virginia.  It  was 
attended  by  forty-three  visitors  and  six  staff  members.  Half  of  this  membership  was 
new,  so  the  meeting  included  background/orientation  presentations.  The  major 
Committee  action  was  the  development  of  recommendations  concerning  the  approval  of  an 
outdoor  study  of  transgenic  catfish  in  confined  research  ponds  at  Auburn  University. 

The  final  ABRAC  meeting  on  August  26-27,  1992,  in  Arlington,  Virginia  was  attended  by 
45  visitors  and  5  staff  members.  The  Committee  heard  (1)  the  report  of  the  Risk 
Assessment  Working  Group,  (2)  plans  for  a  meeting  of  its  Working  Group  on  Aquatic 
Biotechnology  and  Environmental  Safety  and  (3)  a  briefing  on  potential  societal  Issues 
associated  with  agricultural  biotechnology  research. 

The  ABRAC  Classification  and  Confinement  Working  Group  met  on  October  30-31,  1991  in 
Arlington,  Virginia  and  December  2,  1992  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  finalize  specific 
organism  examples  for  the  ABRAC  research  guidelines.  The  Classification/Confinement 
Working  Group  held  their  final  meeting  August  25,  1992  in  Arlington,  Virginia  to 
review  the  scientific  basis  of  proposed  performance  standards  for  field  testing 
transgenic  plants. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  ABRAC  will  conduct  one  full  committee  meeting,  tentatively 
scheduled  for  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  and  two  or  three  small  working 
group  meetings. 
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Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 

This  statutory  Council  has  the  primary  responsibility  of  bringing  "about  more 
effective  research,  extension,  and  teaching  in  the  food  and  agriculture  sciences  in 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  planning  and  coordination  of  publicly  and  privately 
supported  food  and  agriculture  science  activities  and  by  relating  Federal  budget 
development  and  program  management  to  these  processes.  The  Council  advises  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  on  priorities,  policies,  programs,  planning,  and 
coordination  matters  regarding  the  food  and  agriculture  science  and  education  system 
In  the  United  States.  Four  meetings  were  held  by  the  Joint  Council  In  fiscal  year 
1992. 

At  the  October  21-23,  1991  meeting,  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  the  Joint  Council  and  UAB  held 
their  combined  annual  meeting.  Activities  at  this  meeting  are  discussed  under  the 
National  Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Users  Advisory  Board. 

At  the  January  29-31,  1992,  meeting  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  the  Council  selected 
and  ranlced  priorities  for  inclusion  in  its  report.  Fiscal  Year  1994  Priorities  for 
Research,  Extension,  and  Higher  Education:  A  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Council  also  toured  and  reviewed  programs  at  the  Pennington  Biomedical  Research 
Center  at  Louisiana  State  University,  heard  presentations  on  planning  and  coordination 
of  human  nutrition  research  and  on  human  nutrition  information  programs,  and  received 
a  final  draft  of  the  Joint  Council  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Congress  on  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

At  the  April  22-24,  1992  meeting  in  Washington,  O.C,  the  Council  selected  1992 
Accomplishments  for  Research,  Extension,  and  Higher  Education,  reviewed  social  issues 
and  areas  of  emphasis  for  the  1992  Update  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  for  Food  and 
Agricultural  Sciences,  received  a  report  on  the  Food  Animal  Integrated  Research 
Initiative,  and  toured  the  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center,  where  the  group 
received  an  update  on  human  nutrition  activities  In  science  and  education,  including 
a  proposed  model  for  improving  the  planning  and  coordination  of  human  research  and 
education  activities. 

At  the  August  12-14,  1992  meeting  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  the  Council  reviewed 
a  draft  of  the  1991  Accomplishments  Report  and  1992  Update  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  for 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Sciences;  reviewed  a  report  from  the  Organizing  Committee  on 
Human  Nutrition;  received  an  update  on  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Education  Information 
System  (FAEIS);  toured  the  NABISCO  headquarters  and  research  facilities  in  East 
Hanover,  New  Jersey;  received  a  proposal  for  evaluating  the  socio-economic  and 
environmental  impacts  of  research,  extension,  and  higher  education  programs;  heard 
presentations  on  sustaining  agricultural  and  open  space  in  the  Northeast  and  on 
farming  systems  in  an  urbanized  region;  reviewed  the  public  policy  Issues  affecting 
agricultural  in  the  Northeast;  received  a  presentation  and  toured  the  Cook  College/New 
Jersey  Agriculture  Experiment  Station  Centers  for  Advanced  Food  Technology  (CAFT)  and 
Agriculture  Biotechnology. 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Council  published  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Priorities  for 
Research.  Extension,  and  Higher  Education:  A  Reoort  to  the  Secretary  of  Aoriculture. 
and  the  1990  Accomolishments  for  Research.  Extension,  and  Higher  Education:  A  Reoort 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultural  and  the  Nation. 

For  fiscal  year  1993  the  Council  will  meet  twice. 

Agricultural  Science  and  Technology  Review  Board 

The  Agricultural  Science  and  Technology  Review  Board  which  was  authorized  by  the  FACT 
Act  of  1990,  held  its  first  meeting  on  September  24-25,  1992.  The  Board  determined 
that  it  would  meet  twice  In  fiscal  year  1993  to  identify  and  assess  current  and 
emerging  agricultural  research  and  technology  transfer  initiatives,  including  emerging 
technologies  from  private  Industry  and  public  institutions  that  would  Influence 
agricultural,  natural  resources,  nutrition,  and  the  broad  social,  economic,  and  health 
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agricultural,  natural  resources,  nutrition,  and  the  broad  social,  economic,  and  health 
consequences  on  urban  and  rural  coninunities.  A  report  on  these  findings  was  made  to 
the  Secretary  in  December  1992. 

Advisory  Council  on  National  Sustainable  AoricuUure 

The  Advisory  Council  on  National  Sustainable  Agriculture  is  authorized  by  the  FACT  Act 
of  1990  to  reconnend  projects  that  should  receive  funding,  promote  programs, 
coordinate  research  and  extension  activities,  and  establish  general  procedures  for 
awarding  and  administering  funds  under  the  Sustainable  Agricultural  Research  and 
Education  program.  The  Council  also  considers  reconmendations  for  improving  programs 
and  facilitates  cooperation  and  Integration  between  sustainable  agricultural,  water 
quality,  integrated  pest  management,  food  safety,  and  other  related  programs. 

The  Council  was  chartered  in  May  1992,  and  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  The  Department  is  in  the  process  of  appointing  members  to  the  Council. 

Global  Climate  Change  Technical  Advisory  Committee  fGCCTACl 

The  Global  Climate  Change  Technical  Advisory  Committee  (GCCTAC)  was  established  under 
Section  2404  of  Title  XXIV  Global  Climate  Change  provisions  of  the  FACT  Act  of  1990. 
Its  purpose  is  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Agricultural  concerning  research  on  the 
effects  of  global  climate  change  on  agricultural  and  forestry  with  specific  emphasis 
on  aitlgatlon  of  negative  effects  of  global  climate  change  and  actions  for  adaptation 
to  global  climate  change  and  related  phenomena. 

This  coonittee  does  not  plan  to  meet  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

MARKETING  AND  INSPECTION  SFRVICFS: 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  Advisory  Committee 

This  Coonittee  advises  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
(FGIS)  on  the  implementation  of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 

The  Committee  met  twice  in  fiscal  year  1992:  once  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  once  in 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  One  subcommittee  met  to  make  reconmendations  regarding 
alternatives  to  FGIS  fee  increases.  Other  issues  addressed  by  the  Coimittee  were 
official  commercial  inspection,  grain  quality,  standards  and  regulations,  codex 
allaentarius  activities,  total  quality  marketing,  financial  management,  aflatoxin 
Issues,  wheat  protein,  and  research  and  technology. 

One  full  coimnittee  meeting  Is  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1993.  One  subcommittee  Is 
scheduled  to  review  financial  matters  and  fee  structures. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  by  Federal  inspection  laws  to  consult  with 
this  Coanittee  prior  to  issuing  product  standards,  labeling  changes,  or  on 
■atters  affecting  Federal  and  State  inspection  program  activities.  This  Committee 
also  reviews  initiatives,  helps  develop  standard  descriptive  teminology,  and 
recommends  when  the  regulatory  policies  need  to  be  reexamined. 

One  Meeting  was  held  September  22-23,  1992,  in  Fairfax,  Virginia.  The  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service  (FSIS)  received  Committee  recommendations  and  advice  on  such 
subjects  as  strategic  planning  and  the  risk  assessment  and  analysis  process.  The 
Coaalttee  plans  to  meet  three  times  within  the  next  fiscal  year. 


National  Advisory  Committee  on  Microbiological  Criteria  for  Foods 
The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Microbiological  Criteria  for  Foods  is  currently  co- 
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sponsored  by  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  U.S.  Army  Surgeon  General's  Office.  The 
Committee  provides  advice  on  the  development  of  microbiological  criteria  by  which  the 
safety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  Nation's  food  supply  can  be  assessed,  Including 
criteria  for  microorganisms  that  indicate  whether  foods  have  been  processed  using  good 
manufacturing  practices. 

During  fiscal  year  1992  five  meetings  were  held:  November  4-6,  1991,  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  December  16-19,  1991,  in  Crystal  City,  Virginia,  January  13-14,  1992,  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  March  16-19,  1992,  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and  September  28-30,  1992, 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Two  formal  reports  were  presented  to  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Health  and  Human  Services:  (1)  Hazard  Analysis  and  Critical  Control 
Point  System  and  (2)  Vacuum  or  Modified  Atmosphere  Packaging  for  Refrigerated  Raw 
Fishery  Products.  The  Committee  provided  its  sponsors  and  those  concerned  with  food 
safety  with  concrete  recommendations  that  can  be  incorporated  into  food  protection 
systems. 

The  Committee  is  scheduled  to  meet  four  to  six  times  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  complete 

deliberations  on  Hazard  Analysis  Critical  Control  Points  Plans  for  Red  Meat  and 

Poultry,  and  scientific  paper  on  Campylobacter,  and  develop  consumer  educational 
materials. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Animal  and  Poultry  Diseases 

This  Committee  advises  the  Secretary  on  the  means  to  prevent,  suppress,  control,  or 
eradicate  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  (FMD)  or  other  destructive 
foreign  animal  or  poultry  diseases  should  such  diseases  enter  the  United  States. 
Committee  duties  Involve  advising  and  counseling  on  policy  and  regulatory  action 
pertaining  to  dealing  with  an  outbreak,  changing  practices  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  animals,  the  importation  of  animals  and  animal  products,  and  the  handling 
and  treatment  of  unusual,  suspicious  animal  or  poultry  disease  problems. 

One  Committee  meeting  was  held  June  2-4,  1992,  In  Key  West,  Florida,  and  attended  by 
eighteen  members.  Topics  of  discussion  Included:  Veterinary  Services'  basic 
organizational  plans,  animal  disease  research,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA),  emergency  plans  for  Emergency  Preparedness  and  a  Test  Exercise,  foreign  animal 
disease  (FAD)  status  of  countries  that  are  members  of  the  European  Community  (EC),  FAD 
training  and  diagnostic  test  development,  progress  in  FAD  research  at  Plum  Island, 
revision  of  FAD  emergency  guidelines,  import/export  challenges  and  risk  assessment  in 
international  trade,  screwworm  eradication  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  USDA  FAD 
strategic  plan,  and  the  world  status  of  animal  disease  in  1990  and  1991. 

Twelve  comments  or  recommendations  were  made  by  the  Committee.  They  addressed 
privately-owned  equine  quarantine  facilities,  bovine  tuberculosis,  Panama  screwworm 
fly  production  plant,  tropical  bont  tick  program,  the  lottery  system  for  use  of  Harry 
S  Truman  Animal  Import  Center  (HSTAIC),  USDA  support  of  legal  authority  for  extra- 
label  use  of  animal  drugs,  Smith-Kil bourne  Scholars  Program,  APHIS  quarantine 
procedures,  trade  between  the  U.S.  and  the  EC,  and  FAD  requirements  at  points  of 
entry.  The  Committee  visited  HSTAIC  in  Key  West,  Florida. 

At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  receive 
recommendations  on  a  number  of  subjects  pertaining  to  preventing  the  introduction  of 
foreign  animal  disease,  strategies  designed  to  contain  incursions,  risk  assessment 
involving  international  trade,  environmental  issues,  emergency  preparedness,  and 
animal  import  requirements. 

General  Conference  Committee  of  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  fNPIPl 

The  General  Conference  Committee  represents  cooperating  State  agencies  and  poultry 
industry  members,  and  serves  as  liaison  between  the  poultry  industry  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  matters  pertaining  to  poultry  health. 
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In  fiscal  year  1992,  two  meetings  of  the  General  Conference  Conmlttee  were  held.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  November  19-20.  1991.  in  Columbia.  Maryland  to  plan  for  the 
forthcoming  National  Biennial  Conference  in  June  1992.  The  draft  proposed  changes  to 
the  NPIP  approved  at  the  last  Biennial  Conference  were  reviewed  to  ensure  that  they 
reflected  the  Intent  of  the  delegates. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  June  29-Ju1y  2,  1992,  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  NPIP.  The  Committee  (1)  rejected  the 
Inclusion  of  a  Salmonella  enteritidis  control  program  for  commercial  pullets,  2} 
requested  that  the  Secretary  have  the  National  Veterinary  Services  laboratory  (NVSL) 
make  Mycoplasma  antigens  and  reagents  available  to  the  industry  on  a  user  fee  basis, 
3)  requested  funding  at  a  level  for  1994  to  provide  for  a  full-time  veterinary 
coordinator,  4)  and  developed  ten  resolutions  that  were  considered  by  delegates  from 
thirty-one  states  present  at  the  Biennial  Conference.  There  is  no  meeting  planned  for 
fiscal  year  1993. 

National  Animal  Damage  Control  Advisory  Committee  (ADC) 

This  Coomittee  provides  advice  to  the  Secretary  on  policies,  program  issues,  and 
research  needed  to  conduct  the  Animal  Damage  Control  (ADC)  program.  Members  represent 
a  broad  spectrum  of  agricultural,  environmental  and  conservation  groups,  academia.  and 
other  interests. 

The  Connittee  met  December  3-5,  1991,  in  Denver,  Colorado.  Issues  discussed  included 
distribution  of  Federal  ADC  funds  to  the  States,  insurance  that  ADC  continues  to 
provide  wildlife  damage  control  services,  proper  ranking  of  research  activities, 
recruitment  of  non-Federal  researchers  in  the  process,  and  potentially  expanded  role 
of  the  1080  Livestock  Protection  Collar. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  September  22-24,  1992,  in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  Final 
reconmendations  were  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  covering  topics  discussed 
during  the  December  1991  meeting. 

The  coonittee  plans  one  meeting  during  fiscal  year  1993,  tentatively  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference 
In  March  1993,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Organic  Standards  Board 

The  National  Organic  Standards  Board  was  established  to  provide  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  on  implementing  the  Organic  Foods  Production  Act  of  1990,  which  authorizes 
a  national  organic  production  program  establishing  national  standards  for  the 
production  and  certification  of  organically  produced  foods. 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  three  meetings  were  held:  March  20-25,  1992,  in  Washington, 
D.C,  July  7-10,  1992,  in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  and  September  27-30.  1992,  in 
Augusta,  Maine.  The  Board  developed  recommendations  on  topics  such  as  organic  farm 
planning,  organic  processing  planning,  dealing  with  emergency  spray-drifting, 
evaluation  applications  for  accreditation,  harmonizing  international  organic 
standards,  and  a  national  list  of  approved  and  prohibited  materials. 

For  fiscal  year  1993  the  Board  will  hold  one  meeting. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  COMMODITY  PROGRAMS: 

Agricultural  Policy  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade 
Agricultural  Technical  Advisory  Committees  for  Trade  HO) 
These  advisory  committees  seek  information  and  advice  from  representative  elements  of 
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the  private  sector  on  negotiating  objectives  and  bargaining  positions  before  entering 
into  a  trade  agreement,  on  the  operation  of  any  trade  agreement  once  entered  into,  and 
on  other  matters  arising  In  connection  with  the  administration  of  United  States  trade 
policy. 

The  conmlttees  currently  in  existence  are  an  Agricultural  Policy  Advisory  Committee 
for  Trade  (APAC),  and  ten  Agricultural  Technical  Advisory  Connittees  for  Trade  (ATACs) 
in  agricultural  commodities  (cotton,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  grain  and 
feed,  livestock  and  livestock  products,  oilseeds  and  products,  poultry  and  eggs, 
sweeteners,  tobacco  and  processed  foods).  The  APAC  provides  advice  regarding  overall 
agricultural  trade  issues,  and  the  ATACs  provide  detailed  technical  advice  and 
information  on  their  respective  commodities.  Each  of  these  committees  is  composed  of 
various  agricultural  interests  such  as  farmers,  farm  and  commodity  organizations, 
processors,  and  traders,  etc.  The  committees  are  reasonably  limited  in  size  with 
attention  to  representation  from  most  aspects  of  the  commodity  trade  and  to  minority 
and  multi-sized  entitles. 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  some  topics  discussed  in  meetings  were:  1)  GATT  Ministerial 
Meetings  and  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  generally,  and  the 
U.S.  proposal  for  agricultural  in  the  Uruguay  Round,  2)  U.S. -Canadian  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  3)  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  4)  European  Community  trade  in 
1992,  5)  Pending  trade  legislation,  6)  The  Long-Term  Agricultural  Trade  Strategy,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  Food,  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990,  7) 
Harmonized  Tariff  System  conversion,  8)  Various  Section  301  cases  and  9}  other  items 
of  specific  interest  to  the  individual  Committee  members.  All  meetings  were  held  in 
USDA  facilities  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  Agricultural  Policy  Advisory  Committee  met 
a  total  of  seven  times  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  Agricultural  Technical  Advisory 
Committees  met  six  tines  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Aoribusiness  Promotion  Council 

The  Agribusiness  Promotion  Council  assists  USDA  in  implementing  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  in  furtherance  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act.  The  Council 
seeks  to  promote  the  sound  economic  development  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  further  the 
good  will  and  understanding  between  the  people  of  the  region  and  the  United  States. 
The  Council  met  in  Washington  D.C.  In  October  1991,  to  review  the  status  of  activities 
relating  to  agribusiness  development  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultural  on  future  activities. 

During  fiscal  year  1992  members  of  the  council  participated  in  seminars  and  business 
missions  in  the  region.  The  Council  expired  in  December  1992. 

Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  on  Providing  Advice  to  Emerging  Democracies 

This  committee  provides  information  and  advice  useful  to  USDA  In  implementing  the 
program  to  share  agricultural  expertise  with  emerging  democracies.  The  Committee  also 
advises  USDA  on  ways  to  Increase  the  involvement  of  the  U.S.  private  sector  in 
cooperative  work  with  emerging  democracies  in  food  and  rural  business  systems.  During 
fiscal  year  1992,  the  Committee  held  one  meeting.  The  following  topics  were 
discussed:  1)  the  legislative  mandate  of  the  Emerging  Democracies  program  and  the  role 
and  approach  of  FAS  as  the  supporting  agency;  2)  the  past,  present,  and  planned  future 
activities  under  the  Emerging  Democracies  program  and  unique  problems  in  implementing 
the  program;  3)  technical  assistance  programs  in  the  former  Soviet  Union;  4)  the  new 
program  of  credit  guarantees  for  facilities  authorized;  and  5)  the  organization  and 
basic  function  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Starting  in  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Emerging  Democracies  Advisory  Committee  will  be 
funded  entirely  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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SMALL  COMMUNITY  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT: 

President's  Council  on  Rural  America 

The  President's  Council  on  Rural  America  was  established  by  Executive  Order  12720  on 
July  16,  1990,  to  advise  the  President  on  how  the  Federal  government  can  facilitate 
rural  Americans'  efforts  to  Improve  their  quality  of  life  and  enhance  their  economy, 
as  well  as  how  to  Improve  delivery  of  Federal  services  and  utilize  resources  more 
effectively.  This  mission  will  be  fulfilled  by  utilizing  both  council  members  and  the 
general  public.  The  two  principal  Council  goals  are:  (1)  To  improve  rural  development 
program  coordination  among  Federal  agencies  and  begin  active  partnerships  with  states, 
localities  and  the  private  sector  and  (2)  To  adopt  a  strategic  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  rural  development,  while  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  rural 
development  effort.  Council  participants  will  include  state  and  local  governments,  and 
private  sector  organizations  and  individuals.  Information  topics  will  include:  policy 
development  and  management,  intergovernmental  relations,  attitudes  as  barriers  to 
development.  Infrastructure  community  leadership,  urban/rural  linkages,  environmental 
Issues,  human  services,  health,  education,  housing,  technology  transfer,  trade 
development  and  tourism. 

The  full  Council  met  three  times  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Council  meetings  were  held 
November  12-13,  1991,  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  January  27-29,  1992,  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  and  May  27-29,  1992,  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  Council's  subcommittees  held 
additional  meetings  to  study  issues  such  as  economic  development  and  Infrastructure 
while  gathering  facts  and  utilizing  expertise  available  from  both  the  academic  and 
private  sectors.  To  gather  public  input,  seven  hearings  were  held  in  October  and 
November  of  1991  in  Montgomery,  Alabama;  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota;  Springfield, 
Illinois;  Huntington,  West  Virginia;  Sacramento,  California;  Binghamton,  New  York;  and 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

The  Council  finalized  its  report  in  August  1992  and  delivered  it  to  the  White  House 
in  October  1992.  The  Council  expired  on  December  31,  1992. 

ECONOMICS: 

National  Agricultural  Cost  of  Production  Standards  Review  Board 

This  Board  reviews  the  adequacy,  accuracy,  and  timeliness  of  the  cost  of  production 
methodology  used  by  the  Department  in  determining  specific  cost  of  production 
estimates,  reviews  the  adequacy  of  the  parity  formulae,  advises  the  Secretary  on  such 
matters  dealing  with  the  cost  of  production  of  agricultural  commodities  and  price 
support  operations  as  the  Secretary  may  request,  and  makes  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  as  it  deems  appropriate.  Including  ways  in  which  the  cost  of  production 
methodology  and  parity  formulae  can  be  improved. 

The  Board  has  customarily  met  twice  each  year  to  critique  the  survey  design  and 
questionnaires  used  to  collect  primary  data  from  farmer  respondents  and  to  review 
current  costs  and  returns  concepts,  procedures,  and  estimates.  In  addition,  the  Board 
has  provided  insight  about  the  reasonableness  of  estimates  prepared  for  farms  of 
different  types  and  sizes  in  various  areas  of  the  country. 

The  Board  held  one  meeting  in  fiscal  year  1992,  July  27-28,  1992.  Actions  focused  on 
reestablishing  the  Board's  Charter,  setting  up  procedures  to  identify  eligible  members 
representative  of  all  types  and  characteristics  of  procedures. 

Two  meetings  are  planned  for  fiscal  year  1993.  The  first  meeting  is  planned  for 
February  25-26,  1993.  The  agenda  for  this  meeting  Includes  discussions  of  USDA 
determination  labor  hours  and  wage  rates  for  use  in  valuing  labor  used  in  producing 
crop  and  livestock  commodities,  estimation  of  machinery  costs,  and  estimation  of 
government  commodity  programs  participation  returns  and  costs.  The  Board  will  also 
hear  discussion  of  results  of  the  American  Agricultural  Economics  Association's  Task 
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Force  on  Coinnodlty  Costs  and  Returns  Accounting  Standards.  The  second  meeting  In 
fiscal  year  1993  will  most  lilcely  be  held  in  July  or  August. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION: 

Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Eoual  OpDortunitv 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  (CAC)  on  Equal  Opportunity  advises  the  Secretary  on 
the  effectiveness  of  Departmental  civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity  policies  and 
practices  and  recommends  changes  that  would  strengthen  the  Departments' s  efforts  in 
this  area. 

During  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Committee  held  eight  meetings:  two  full  committee 
meetings  and  six  subcommittee  meetings.  The  first  full  Committee  meeting  was  held 
March  9-10,  1992,  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  establish  the  Committee's  fiscal  year  1992 
agenda. 

Subcommittee  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  year  to  discuss  how  to  explore  and 
study  USDA  trade  programs  and  their  impact  on  minorities;  how  to  use  the  1890  Land- 
Grant  Institutions  and  HACU  as  models  to  expand  to  other  underrepresented  groups;  and 
how  to  evaluate  employment  practices  and  the  delivery  of  programs  by  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

The  final  full  conmlttee  meeting  was  held  September  14-16,  1992,  in  San  Francisco, 
California.  The  meeting  was  convened  to  discuss  the  committee's  fiscal  year  1993 
agenda  and  receive  subcommittee  reports.  Other  agenda  activities  Included 
discussions  on  Departmental  sexual  harassment  policy;  the  Department's  Senior 
Executive  Service  Candidate  Development  Program;  and  updates  on  the  status  of  the 
Committee's  fiscal  year  1993  budget.  The  committee  established  the  Subcommittee  on 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA),  the  Subcomnlttee  on  Minority  Outreach,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Programs  and  Affects  on  Minority -Owned  and  Women-Owned 
Businesses. 

The  Committee  submitted  two  reports  to  the  Secretary  during  fiscal  year  1992.  The 
reports  recommended  operational  improvements  for  the  Employment  Appeals  Staff  and 
improvements  in  the  delivery  of  USDA  programs  and  services  to  Hispanics  and  native 
Americans. 

The  Committee  plans  to  hold  its  first  fiscal  year  1993  meeting  in  January  1993. 
Initial  meetings  of  the  Subcornrnittee  on  Minority  Outreach  and  the  Subcommittee  on  FmHA 
have  been  held.  All  subcommittees  are  in  the  process  of  setting  fiscal  year  1993 
goals  and  establishing  ways  to  coordinate  their  activities  with  the  Office  of  Advocacy 
and  Enterprise. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT: 

State  Technical  Committees 

State  Technical  Committees  assist  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  technical 
considerations  relating  to  implementation  of  the  Conservation  provisions  of  the  FACT 
Act  of  1990.  Each  State  Technical  Committee  will  consist  of  ten  to  twenty  members 
composed  of  professional  resource  managers  who  represent  a  variety  of  disciplines  in 
the  soil,  water,  wetland  and  wildlife  sciences. 

It  is  anticipated  the  State  Technical  Committees  will  be  established  in  each  state, 
the  Caribbean  area,  and  the  Pacific  Basin  during  fiscal  year  1993.  Each  State 
Technical  Committee  is  expected  to  meet  at  least  once  to  provide  Information, 
analysis,  and  recommendations  to  those  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  implementing 
a  particular  conservation  provision.  Committee  recommendations  will  be  made  in 
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writing  and  used  by  the  Department  In  detemlning  matters  of  fact,  technical  merit  or 
scientific  question. 

Authority  and  Composition  of  USDA  Advisory  Connlttees 


Committee  Title 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY: 


USDA 

AqgncY 


Alternative  Agriculture      OSEC 
Research  and  Commercialization 
Center 

FOOD  AND  CONSUMER  SERVICES: 

National  Advisory  Council  on  FNS 
HateT*na1,  Infant  and  Fetal 
Nutrition 

National  Advisory  Council  on  FNS 
Commodity  Distribution 

Dietary  Guidelines  Advisory   HNIS 
Committee 

National  Nutrition  Monitoring  HNIS 
Advisory  Council 

Advisory  Committee  on  Welfare  FNS 
Simplification  and  Coordination 

SCIENCE  ANP  EWCATIW; 

National  Agricultural        CSRS 
Research  and  Extension 
Users  Advisory  Board 

National  Arboretum         ARS 
Advisory  Council 

Human  Nutrition  Board  of     ARS 
Scientific  Counselors 

Science  and  Education       CSRS 
National  Research  Initiative 
Advisory  Committee 

Advisory  Council  for        ARS 
National  Genetic  Resources 

Animal  Health  Science       CSRS 

Research  Advisory 

Board 

Cooperative  Forestry        CSRS 
Research  Advisory  Council 

Committee  of  Nine  CSRS 

Agricultural  Biotechnology   CSRS 
Research  Advisory  Connittee 


Descrlp.  of  Committee  Authority   Coimlttee 
Statutory  (Sl/Dlscretlonarv  (m     Membership 


S  7  U.S.C.  5905(c) 


S  42  U.S.C.  1786 


10 


24 


S  42  U.S.C.  1786  14 

D  Departmental  Regulation  1042-94  9 

S  P.L.  101-445  9 

S  7  U.S.C.  2011  11 

S  7  U.S.C.  3123  21 

D  Secretary's  Memorandum  1702  23 

D  Secretary's  Memorandum  2030  13 

D  Departmental  Regulation  1043-5  17 


S  7  U.S.C.  5843 
S  7  U.S.C.  3194 

S  16  U.S.C.  582a-4 


9 
12 

16 


S  7  U.S.C.  361c(c)3  9 

D  Departmental  Regulation  1042-87  22 
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USDA 
Co—ittee  Title  BaSSSl 

Joint  Council  on  Food  and    CSRS 
Agricultural  Sciences 

Agricultural  Science  and     CSRS 
Technology  Review  Board 

Advisory  Council  on  National  CSRS 
Sustainable  Agriculture 

Global  Cllnate  Change       ARS 
Technical  Advisory  Connlttee 


MARKrriNG  AND  INSPECTION  SERVICES: 

Federal  Grain  Inspection     FGIS 
Service  Advisory  Comnlttee 

National  Advisory  Coonlttee   FSIS 
on  Heat  and  Poultry  Inspection 

National  Advisory  Comnlttee   FSIS 
on  Microbiological  Criteria 
for  Foods 

Advisory  Coonlttee  on       APHIS 
Foreign  Anlnal  and  Poultry 
Diseases 

General  Conference  Committee  APHIS 
of  the  National  Poultry 
laproveaent  Plan 

National  Animal  Damage      APHIS 

Control  Advisory 

Committee 

National  Organic  Standards   AHS 
Board 


Descrlp.  of  Committee  Authority 
Statutory  fS^/D1scret1onarv  (n\ 

S  7  U.S.C.  3122 


S  7  U.S.C.  3123(a) 

S  7  U.S.C.  5812 

S  7  U.S.C.  6703 

S  7  U.S.C.  871 
S   21  U.S.C.  601 


Committee 

Menii?gr?hlp 
21 


11 
28 


Membership  Not 
Determined 


15 
15 


D   Departmental  Regulation  1043-28  26 


D   Secretary's  Memorandum  1781    19 


D   Secretary's  Memorandum  1758 


13 


D   Departmental  Regulation  1043-27  20 


S  7  U.S.C.  6518 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  COMMODITY  PROGRAMS: 


Agricultural  Policy  Advisory  FAS 
Comlttee  for  Trade 

Ag.  Tech.  Adv.  Coom.  for  Trade: 

Cotton  FAS 

Dairy  Products  FAS 

Fruits  and  Vegeables  FAS 

Grain  and  Feed  FAS 

Livestock  and  Livestock  FAS 

Products 

Oilseeds  and  Oilseed  FAS 

Products 

Poultry  and  Eggs  FAS 

Sweeteners  FAS 

Tobacco  FAS 

Processed  Foods  FAS 

Agribusiness  Promotion 

Council  OICD 


D  Secretary's  Memorandum  1869 


D  Secretary's  Memorandum  1868 

D  Secretary's  Memorandum  1868 

D  Secretary's  Memorandum  1868 

D  Secretary's  Memorandum  1868 

D  Secretary's  Memorandum  1868 

D  Secretary's  Memorandum  1868 


14 


33 


14 
19 
12 
14 
10 

10 


D  Secretary's  Memorandum  1868  8 

D  Secretary's  Memorandum  1868  10 

D  Departmental  Regulation  1042-82  9 

D  Departmental  Regulation  1042-68  12 


D  Departmental  Regulation  1043-11  20 
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Committee  Title 


USOA 

Aoencv 


Agricultural  Advisory       FAS 
Connlttee  on  Providing 
Advice  to  Emerging  Democracies 


Descrlp.  of  Connlttee  Authority    Committee 
Statutory  (S>/Discretionarv  (D\      Hembershlo 

S  7  U.S.C.  5622  20 


SMALL  COHMUNITV  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT; 


President's  Council  on 
Rural  America 


SCRO 


Executive  Order  12720 
July  16,  1990 


19 


ECONOMICS; 

National  Agricultural  Cost 
of  Production  Standards 
Review  Board 


ERS 


S  7  U.S.C.  4101 


11 


DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION; 

Citizen's  Advisory  Connlttee  DA 
on  Equal  Opportunity 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 


Advisory  Committee  on 
Soil  and  Hater 
Conservation 


SCS 


D  Secretary's  Memorandum 
1960 


D  7  U.S.C.  5501 


20 


20 


State  Technical  Committees 


SCS 


S   16  U.S.C.  3861-62 


500-800 
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HAZARDOUS  HASTE  HANAGEMENT 

Purpose  Statement 

This  prograa  Is  designed  to  promote  facility  compliance  under  the  requirements  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA) 
and  the  Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act  (RCRA).  These  Acts  require  Federal 
agencies  to  meet  the  same  standards  for  storage  and  disposition  of  hazardous  wastes 
as  private  businesses.  The  funds  provided  for  this  program  enable  the  Department  to 
address  problems  posed  by  past  uncontrolled  hazardous  waste  disposal  practices  and 
to  deal  with  the  regulation  of  current  hazardous  substances. 

A  central  fund  has  been  established  fror  which  resources  are  allocated  to  USDA 
agencies  according  to  priory  of  need.  This  approach  permits  the  Department  to 
correct  compliance  problems  in  a  systematic  manner. 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 

1992  Actual  and  Estimated.  1993  and  1994 


1992 

1993 

1994 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Staff  : 

Staff  : 

Staff 

Item 

:   Amount 

Years  :  Amount 

Years  : 

Amount 

Years 

Direct  Appropriation... 

:  $26.3S0.000 

-•  :$16.000.000- 

$16,000,000: 

Deduct  Allotments  to 

Other  Agencies: 

Commodity  Credit 

Corporation 

:  -5,163,500 

--  :  -3,000,000 

-- 

-3,000,000 

-- 

Forest  Service 

:  -10,696,000 

--  :  -8,527,000 

-- 

-8,527,000 

-- 

Agricultural 

Research  Service. 

:  -5,209,691 

--  :  -1.698,000 

-- 

-1,248,000 

-- 

Fanners  Home 

Administration... 

-4,000,000 

--  :  -1,271,600 

-- 

— 

-- 

Soil  Conservation 

Service 

:    -245,000 

-224,000 

"  " 

-1,761.000 

.. 

Farm  Service  Agency 

Animal  and  Plant 

Health  Inspection 

Service 

:    -202.000 

--  :   -149,000 

~  ~ 

-50.000 

.. 

Office  of  the 

General  Counsel . . 

-595.007 

--  :   -513,000 

-- 

-492.000 

:  -- 

National 

Agricultural 

Library 

Food  Safety  and 

Inspection  Svc. . . 
Departmental  Admin. 
Rural  Development 
Administration 

Total,  Allotments 

Reserve  for  Further 

Allocation 

Total,  HWM 


-24.135 

■197.000 
-17.667 


-26,350.000 


-120,000 


-15,502,600 
-497.400 


-240,000 
-300.000 


-15,618,000 
-382.000 


67-761    0—93 33 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEHENT 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 

1992  ISSl  1994 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel 317,000 

22  Transportation  of  things 27,000 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others 

23.3  Communications,  utilities, 

and  misc.  charges 95,000 

24  Printing 15,000 

25  Other  services 34,555,573    18,190,065    16,000,000 

26  Supplies  and  materials 377,000 

31  Equipment 482,000 

32  Lands  and  Structures 1,121,000 

33  Investments  and  Loans -1,000 

41  Grants,  Subsidies  and 

Contributions 10,000 

42  Insurance  claims  &  Indemnities   1,000 

43  Interest  and  Dividends 5.000    zzs.         m. 

Total  other  objects 37.004.573    18.199. Q»    16.000.000 

Total  direct  obligations 37.004.573    18.190.065    16.000.000 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 
The  estimates  Include  appropriation  language  for  this  Item  as  follows: 
Hazardous  Waste  Management 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  section  107g  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  9607g, 
and  section  6001  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  6961,  $16,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  that  appropriations  and  funds  available  herein  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  hazardous  waste  management  may  be 
transferred  to  any  agency  of  the  Department  for  its  use  in  meeting  all 
requirements  pursuant  to  the  above  Acts  on  Federal  and  non-Federal  lands. 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Appropriations  Act,  1993  $16,000,000 

Budget  Request,  1994  16.000.000 

Change  in  Appropriation  -t-       0 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(on  basis  of  available  funds) 


Haz.  Waste  Mgmt 
Recovery  of 
prior  year 
obi igation 
Unoblig.  Bal . 

start  of  year. 
Unoblig.  Bal. 
end  of  year. . . 
Appropriation. . 


:     1992 
Actual 

1993 
Estimated 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

1994 
Estimated 

:   Amount 

Staff 
Years 

Amount 

Staff 
Years 

Amount 

Staff 
Years 

:J37,004,573 

-220,433 
i-12,624,205 
':   +2.190.065 

$18,190,065 
-2,190,065 

-$2,190,065 
+2,190,065 

$16,000,000 

:  26.350.000 

... 

16.000,000 

..-: 

16,000.000 

... 

Explanation  of  Program 


This  appropriation  funds  the  Department's  efforts  to  identify,  assess,  contain,  and 
clean  up  hazardous  waste  sites  in  areas  covered  by  programs  of  the  Department  or 
within  Departmental  jurisdiction.  These  responsibilities  were  imposed  on  all 
Federal  agencies  by  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and 
Liability  Act  (CERCLA)  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA). 

Because  the  Department  identified  a  number  of  hazardous  waste  sites  requiring 
remedial  action,  a  central  fund  was  established  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Resources  from 
this  fund  are  allocated  to  Departmental  agencies  according  to  priority  needs. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

No  increase  is  requested  for  this  appropriation.  The  CERCLA  and  RCRA  programs  will 
be  carried  out  within  the  level  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

Allocations  to  USDA  agencies  are  shown  below.  The  allocations  for  fiscal  year  1994 
are  tentative,  based  on  current  program  status. 

Current  and  Proposed  Allocation  of  Funds 

for  Hazardous  Waste  Management 

(Dollars  in  Thouiands) 


USDA  Agency 


Agricultural  Research  Service  

Animal  and  Plant  Health 

Inspection  Service  

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  

Farmers  Home  Administration  

Farm  Service  Agency  

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  

Forest  Service  

Office  of  the  General  Counsel  

Soil  Conservation  Service  

Rural  Development  Administration  

Reserved  for  Further  Allocation  

Total  Allocations 1 


1993 
Estimate 
.  1,698 

1994 

Estimate 

1,248 

149 
.  3,000 
.  1,272 

50 
3.000 

1,761 

120 
.  8,527 

240 
8,527 

513 

492 

224 

497 

300 
382 

6.000 


16,000 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

This  program  provides  for  facility  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA)  and  the 
Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act  (RCRA). 

In  August  1985,  USDA  initiated  a  Nation-wide  survey  to  determine  the  overall  scope  of 
the  problems  associated  with  the  past  unregulated  hazardous  waste  disposal  practices 
and  the  current  regulation  of  hazardous  waste  substances.  USDA  agencies  identified 
and  reported  on  facilities  or  sites  in  violation  of  applicable  standards  resulting  in 
contamination  of  ground  or  surface  water,  as  well  as  the  release  of  hazardous 
substances.  The  initial  survey  identified  a  number  of  hazardous  waste  problems,  which 
included  improper  handling  of  toxic  chemicals  at  research  facilities,  inadequate 
storage  of  pesticides  and  other  hazardous  substances,  and  leaking  underground  storage 
tanks.  Based  on  the  potential  magnitude  of  the  costs  of  compliance,  a  central  fund 
was  created  in  fiscal  year  1988  from  which  resources  are  reallocated  to  USDA  agencies 
according  to  established  need. 

Current  Activities: 

CERCLA  Prooram 

Nuch  of  the  activity  under  this  program  has  been  directed  toward  site  discovery, 
preliminary  assessments,  and  site  investigations  aimed  at  verifying  and  quantifying 
individual  project  and  overall  program  requirements.  This  step  in  the  CERCLA  process 
is  important  because  it  establishes  the  basis  for  further  actions,  as  the  data 
gathered  is  used  to  determine  the  next  phases  that  may  be  necessary.  For  example,  the 
Forest  Service  has  identified  a  number  of  serious  problems  associated  with  past  mining 
activities  and  abandoned  mining  wastes  and  with  permitted  municipal  landfills  located 
on  National  Forest  lands.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  also  has  identified  the 
need  to  cleanup  hazardous  wastes  on  properties  obtained  through  foreclosure.  All  of 
these  problems  are  expected  to  continue  in  the  near  future.  Efforts  are  underway  to 
attempt  to  recover  costs  for  some  of  this  work  from  potential  responsible  parties 
(PRP's). 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  USDA  agencies  initiated  investigations  at  over  140  CERCLA  sites. 
They  completed  58  preliminary  assessments  (PA's),  14  site  investigations  (Si's),  and 
two  remedial  investigation/feasibility  studies  (RI/FS's).  All  of  the  documents 
associated  with  these  assessments,  investigations,  and  studies  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  appropriate  State  agencies  for  their 
review  and  approval. 

Cleanup  activities  were  completed  at  95  sites.  Most  cleanups  involved  emergency 
removal  actions  associated  with  illegal  dumps  and  hazardous  material  spills.  An 
example  of  several  significant  cleanups  completed  in  fiscal  year  1992  follows: 

I  Spokane  Mine.  Black  Hills  NF  -  Custer,  South  Dakota:  A  removal  action  was 
completed.  Main  items  of  work  included  covering  old  mine  shafts,  moving  several 
small  tailings  piles,  reshaping  the  site  for  drainage,  applying  line  to  the 
tailings,  capping  the  site,  and  fencing  and  vegetating  the  area.  The  EPA  has 
classified  the  site  as  'Site  Evaluation  Accomplished'  with  no  further  action 
required. 

I  YaklBM  Agricultural  Research  Center:  Cleanup  has  been  completed  at  this 
facility.  Clean  closure  and  post-closure  monitoring  has  been  approved.  The  site 
has  been  approved  for  removal  from  the  National  Priorities  List. 

I  Great  Plains  Research  Laboratory,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado:  Landfill  reclamation 
at  this  facility  has  been  completed.  No  further  action  is  anticipated. 
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I  Leslie  Harmon  Property,  Mentor,  Minnesota:  Investigation,  removal,  and  proper 
disposal  of  waste  agricultural  chemicals  was  completed  for  this  property. 

RCRA  Program 

The  activity  under  this  program  has  been  directed  toward  compliance  with  underground 
storage  tank  (UST)  requirements.  This  included  leak  testing,  monitoring  tank  removal, 
repair  or  replacement,  and  cleanup  activities.  USDA  agencies  made  significant 
progress  in  this  program  this  year  by  completing  the  following: 

I  Forest  Service  removed  a  total  of  225  tanks  at  160  facility  sites; 

I  Agricultural  Research  Service  removed  tanks  at  19  locations;  and 

I  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  removed  UST's  at  7  different  locations  throughout 
the  country.  Cleanup  of  contaminated  soil  was  initiated  at  two  sites  where  tanks 
leaked. 

In  addition  to  UST  compliance,  RCRA  activities  included  the  treatment  and  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Forest  Service  conducted  site 
investigations  and  testing  at  five  sites  and  began  corrective  actions  at  63  other 
sites.  Much  of  this  effort  involved  old  sanitary  landfills  or  dumps  that  have  been 
closed  for  several  years  and  now  pose  a  threat  for  the  release  of  hazardous 
substances.  In  some  cases  site  testing  has  proven  negative;  therefore,  no  further 
work  will  be  needed.  However,  additional  testing  and/or  corrective  actions  will  be 
necessary  at  many  sites.  The  Forest  Service  also  faces  another  potentially  serious 
problem  related  to  small,  local  municipal  landfills  that  have  been  permitted  on 
National  Forest  lands.  Leachate  from  these  facilities  is  causing  both  soil  and  ground 
water  contamination.  In  many  cases  where  local  communities  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  take  necessary  corrective  action,  the  Forest  Service  will  be  held  liable  as  manager 
of  the  lands. 

Other  agencies  also  were  involved  in  RCRA  cleanup  activities  during  fiscal  year  1992. 
For  example,  the  SCS  installed  equipment  to  reduce  or  eliminate  waste  pesticides  and 
rinse  waters  at  locations  in  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Mississippi.  The 
SCS  also  completed  improvements  for  handling  waste  pesticides  at  facilities  in 
Kentucky,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico. 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

Purpose  Statement 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis  coordinates  the  preparation  of 
departmental  budget  estimates  and  legislative  reports;  administers  systems  for  the 
allotment  and  apportionment  of  funds;  provides  policy,  program  and  budgetary 
analysis  of  USDA  programs  and  proposals;  and  provides  staff  assistance  to  USDA 
agencies  in  meeting  their  responsibilities  for  the  development  and  review  of 
regulations. 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis  is  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  of 
September  30,  1992,  there  were  71  full-time  permanent  employees  and  one  other  than 
full-time  permanent  employee. 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

Available  ?unds  and  Staff -Years 

199?  Actual  a..J  Estimated.  1993  and  1994 


Item 


1992 
Actual 


Amount 


:Staff- 
: years 


1993 
Estimated 


Amount 


Staff- 


1994 
Estimated 


Amount 


:Staff- 
: Years 


Direct  Appropriation., 


^6- 1^9-000 


70 


^5.756.000 


2L 


S5.853.000:  76 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

Pprmanent  Positions  bv  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Sunmarv 

IM?  and  estimated  1993  and  1994 

':  1992       ':':  1993 U ISSi 

Grade Headouarters   ::   Headquarters : :   Headquarters 

ES-6 :  3  ::  3  ::  3 

ES-5 :  2  ::  2  ::  2 

:  ::  :: 

GS/GM-15 8  ::  8  ::  8 

GS/GM-14 19  ::  20  ::  20 

GS/6M-13 17  ::  18  ::  18 

GS-12 :  2  ::  2  ::  2 

GS-11 :  4  ::  3  ::  3 

GS-10 0  ::  1  ::  1 

GS-9 4  ::  3  ::  3 

GS-8 2  ::  4  ::  4 

GS-7 7  ::  6  ::  6 

GS-6 2  ::  3  ::  3 

GS-5 :  2  "  2  ::  2 

GS-4 : 2 11 1 Li 1 

Total  Permanent  - 

Positions : Z4 11 Zfi Li Zfi 

Unfilled  Positions 

end-of-year : J Li S Li S 

Total ,  Permanent  : :  '•'■ 

Employment,  end- 


of-year  :       71       ::        76      ::        76 

Staff- Years:        :              :: 
Cellino : Zfl Li_ Zfi L: Zfi_ 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1992  and  Estimated  1993  and  1994 


Personnel  Compensation: 
Headquarters 

11  Total  personnel  compensation 

12  Personnel  benefits 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel 

Total  pers.  comp  &  benefits 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23.3  Communications,  utilities, 

and  misc.  charges 

24  Printing 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials 

31   Equipment 

Total  other  objects 

Total  direct  obligations 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions 

Average  Salary,  GM/6S  position... 
Average  Grade.  GN/GS  positions... 


1992 


1993 


1994 


S3. 979. 373  t4.420.pQ0  S5. 853. 000 


3.979,373 
546,730 

4,420.000 
650.000 

4,505,000 
663,000 

9 
4,526.103 

5.009 
5.075.000 

5.990 
5,173,000 

14.666 
43 

17.000 

17,000 

79,546 
143,392 
369.168 
154.933 
72§.197 

87.000 

61.000 

289,000 

143.000 

84,909 

87.000 

61,000 

288,000 

143,000 

84.000 

1.487.945 

$91,999 

680.000 

f.9J^222 

5,756.000 

$5,853,000 

S 109. 640 

$52,787 

11.68 

$113,649 

$54,250 

11.75 

$114,140 

$55,413 

11.75 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis,  including 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  of  which  not  to  exceed  $5,000  is  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109.  [$5,756,000]  $5.853.000. 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 


Appropriations  Act,  1993 $5,756,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1994 5.853.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation -f 97. 000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 

1993  Other 

Estlmjtgj   Pay  Cost   Changes 


Item  of  Change 
Budget  and  Program  Analysis S5. 756. 000   4598.000 


1994 

Estimated 


-SI. 000    S5. 853. 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


1992 
Actual 

1993 

Estimated 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

1994 
Estimated 

: Staff - 
Amount  : Years 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Budget  and 

Program 

Analysis 

Unobl Igated 

Balance 

S6, 014, 048:   70 
134.952! 

$5,756,000 

76 

+$97,000(1) 

$5,853,000 

76 

Total  Appropri- 
ation  

6,149,000;   70 

5,756,000 

76 

+97,000(1) 

5.853,000 

76 

Explanation  of  Program 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis  provides  direction  and  administration  of 
the  Department's  budgetary  functions  Including  development,  presentation,  and 
administration  of  the  budget;  reviews  program  and  legislative  proposals  for  program 
and  budget  and  related  Implications;  analyzes  program  and  resource  issues  and 
alternatives,  and  prepares  summaries  of  pertinent  data  to  aid  Departmental  policy 
officials  and  agency  program  managers  in  the  decision-making  process;  provides 
Department -wide  coordination  for  and  participation  in  the  presentation  of  budget 
related  matters  to  the  Committees  of  the  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  public.  The 
Office  also  provides  Department -wide  coordination  of  the  preparation  and  processing 
of  the  legislative  program  and  legislative  reports;  provides  Department-wide 
coordination  and  processing  of  regulations;  and  aids  the  Secretary  and  other 
Departmental  agency  officials  in  making  management  decisions  regarding  the 
Department's  programs  and  resources. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(1)  A  net  increase  of  S97.000  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  tl7.000.  which  reflects  a  2.7  percent  Increase  in  non- 
salarv  costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S98.000.  which  reflects  the  annual ization  of  the  fiscal 
Y^ar  1993  oav  raise. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  S18.000  for  administrative  efficiency. 

Need  for  Change.  To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  resources  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  keeping  with  the  President's  Executive 
Order,  total  USDA  baseline  outlays  for  these  activities  will  be  reduced 
by  3  percent  in  FY  1994,  6  percent  in  FY  1995,  9  percent  in  FY  1996  and 
14  percent  in  FY  1997. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  achieve  this  savings,  OBPA  will  reduce 
discretionary  expenses  such  as--travel,  training,  supply  purchases, 
printing  and  reproduction  costs  and  telephone  usage. 


GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 


199?  and 

Estimj 

ited  1993  and  1994 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Ampgnt 

Staff- 
Y?«rs 

Amount 

Staff- 
Years 

Staff- 
Am9Mnt   Ye^r? 

lashington,  D.C. 

$6,014,048 

70 

$5,756,000 

76 

$5,853,000   76 

Unobligated  balance 

134.952 

.. 

.. 

Total,  Available 
or  Estimate 

6,149,0pp_ 

70 

5.756.000 

76 

5.853.000   76 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis  coordinates  the  preparation  of 
departmental  budget  estimates  and  legislative  reports;  administers  systems  for  the 
allotment  and  apportionment  of  funds;  provides  policy,  program  and  budgetary 
analysis  of  USDA  programs  and  proposals;  and  provides  staff  assistance  to  USOA 
agencies  In  meeting  their  responsibilities  for  the  development  and  review  of 
regulations. 

In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  OBPA  assists  the  Secretary,  Deputy 
Secretary,  and  other  policy  officials  of  the  Department  in  the  development, 
presentation,  execution,  and  monitoring  of  the  Department's  budget.  OBPA  provides 
general  oversight,  review,  and  analytical  studies  related  to  alternative  policy 
directions  and  resource  levels.  OBPA  represents  the  Department  at  meetings  and 
hearings  with  Congressional  Connittees,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB), 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  the  Department  of  Treasury  and  others  on 
matters  related  to  the  Department's  budget. 

Current  Activities: 

Develooment  and  Presentation  of  the  USDA  Budget 

-•  Reviews  and  analyzes  agency  budget  estimates  and  develops  alternatives  and 
supporting  data  for  the  Secretary. 

--  Consolidates  materials  for  the  budget  submitted  to  0MB.  Serves  as  liaison 
with  0MB  staff  during  their  review  of  the  Budget  Estimates. 

--  Prepares  Department -wide  budgetary  statements  and  sumnaries. 

--  Coordinates  and  prepares  supporting  justifications  for  budget  requests  to  be 
presented  to  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

--  Serves  as  liaison  with  the  Appropriations  Committees  and  their  staffs  for  the 
purpose  of  scheduling  hearings,  reviewing  transcripts,  and  answering 
questions  concerning  USDA  programs. 

--  Prepares  and  consolidates  information  requested  by  the  appropriations, 
authorizing,  and  budget  committees,  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO), 
Including  special  budgetary  analyses,  reports,  and  appropriations  hearings 
materials. 

Manaoement  of  USDA  Funds  and  Staff-Years 

--  Issues  allotments  and  apportionments  which  allocate  funds  in  accordance  with 
laws,  regulations,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress. 

--  Monitors  and  analyzes  the  Department's  use  of  staff -year  resources. 

Program  Analysis 

--  Coordinates  and/or  conducts  policy  and  program  analyses  and  other 
reviews  to  assist  agency  and  senior  policy  officials  in  formulating  or 
Implementing  USDA  policies  and  programs. 

•-  Reviews  and  analyzes  legislation,  regulations,  and  policy  options  to  determine 
their  impact  on  USDA  programs  and  policy  objectives. 
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•-  Monitors  ongoing  studies  with  significant  program  or  policy  Implications  and 
periodically  publishes  USDA  Study  Agenda  which  provides  the  current  status  of 
each  study. 

Coordination  of  Regulatory  Decisions 

•  -  Reviews  and  assists  In  development  of  regulations  and  Impact  analyses  used  In 
regulatory  decision  making. 

--  Maintains  the  Regulatory  Tracking  System  to  Inform  senior  policy  officials  of 
the  status  of  proposed  regulations. 

•-  Coordinates  and  assists  In  preparation  of  the  USDA  portion  of  OMB's  Regulatory 
Program  and  the  Regulatory  Agenda. 

--  Maintains  liaison  with  0MB,  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  Congress  on  the 
review  of  rules. 

Coordination  of  Legislative  Prooosals  and  Reports 

--  Coordinates  and  assists  In  the  preparation  of  bills,  resolutions,  reports  and 
other  legislative  material  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 

--  Compiles  and  produces  the  USDA  Legislative  Program  which  lists  pending 
Administration  proposals  by  subject  area. 

--  Maintains  the  Legislative  Reports  Tracking  System  to  Inform  senior  policy 
officials  of  the  status  of  legislative  proposals  and  reports. 

Selected  Examoles  of  Recent  Progress: 

Automation.  During  FY  1992,  a  new  officewide  automated  system  was  Installed.  This 
highly  flexible  ADP  system  has  significantly  upgraded  the  office's  capacity  to  use 
automated  tools,  is  expandable  to  meet  future  needs  and  facilitates  greater 
automated  coraniunlcation  and  interaction  with  other  organizations.  The  net  effect 
is  to  significantly  improve  the  office's  ability  to  provide  accurate  and  timely 
responses  to  requests  for  information  and  assistance. 

Legislative  Reports  Tracking  System.  The  Legislative  Reports  Tracking  System 
continues  to  be  a  key  element  in  OBPA's  efforts  to  coordinate,  monitor  and  provide 
information  on  the  large  volume  of  legislative  reports,  proposals,  bills,  and 
resolutions  received  by  the  Department.  During  the  second  session  of  the  102nd 
Congress,  OBPA  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  approximately  800  legislative  reports 
or  proposals  and  monitored  the  intra-Department  handling  of  about  8,000  bills, 
resolutions  and  other  materials. 

Regulatory  Tracking  System.  An  automated  process  was  expanded  to  improve  the 
capability  to  monitor  and  track  Department -wide  activity  related  to  the  preparation 
and  review  of  regulations  under  the  President's  regulatory  reform  initiative  and 
regulatory  moratorium.  The  regulation  preparation  and  review  process  was  also 
revised  pursuant  to  this  initiative. 

Maior  Legislation.  During  FY  1992,  the  Congress  enacted  and  the  President  signed 
legislation  authorizing  payments  to  fanners  who  suffered  1990,  1991  or  1992  crop 
losses  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions.  OBPA  prepared  cost  analyses  which  were 
used  both  within  the  Executive  Branch  and  by  the  Congress  during  the  legislative 
process. 
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Budget  Summary.  OBPA  presented  a  series  of  technical,  non-policy  budget  briefings 
for  Congressional  staff,  the  news  media,  special  Interest  groups,  and  the  general 
public  when  the  Administration  Issued  Its  FY  1993  budget  proposals.  These  briefings 
were  attended  by  over  100  Congressional  staff  and  members  of  the  press  and  were 
broadcast  on  USOA's  closed  circuit  TV.  OBPA  also  distributed  about  2,000  copies  of 
the  Budget  Summary  document  to  Congressional  Committees,  the  press,  State 
governments,  farm  groups,  and  other  people  Interested  In  USOA  programs. 
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